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Every Man * Own Gar: % 


BEING A NEW AND MUCH MORE COMPLETE 


GARD ENE R's CALENDAR, 
GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
THAN ANY ONE HITHERTO PUBLISHED. 


CONTAINING, 


Not i; an AccounT of what Work is neceſſary to he ave; in the 
KiTcaex and Fruit Garren, PLEASURE GROUND, Flow 
GARDEN and SaruBLMEAY, NuzSERY, GrEEN-Hovtss, and Hor- 
Hos, for every Month in the Year, but alſo ample Practical 
Directions for per forming: the ſaid Work, according to che newelt 
and moſt approved Methods now ig Practice. 


With complete Practical Directions for Forcing all Kinds of choice - 
Plants, Flowers, and Fruits, to early Perfection, in Hot- Beds, 
"HI Hor-Walls, Forcing-Frames, Forcing-Houſes, Vine- 
ries, &c. 


Alſo particular Directions relative to So1L and SITUATION, adapted 
/ to the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, &c. 


And to the Whole are added, Complete and Uſeful Lifts of © | 


KirTcynn Gazpen | Evezcrtens, ©.” | BuLzous and Tu- 

PLANTS, AnxvarL, Brienxnfart, | BEROUS-RooTED 
Fir Tres, and PzxenNSTat -. | FLowERs, 

FoxesT Tkxs, FiBR0Us-RooTED*. | Gxxzen-Hovss, and 


FLowERING SHRUBS, | FLowERs, | HoT-Hovsz PLanTs, 
Proper for Cultivation in the Egli Gardens and Plantations, &c &c. 


With additional / Syſtematic General Catalogues of Hardy Herba- 
ceous Perennials and Biennials, and of Hot-Houſe Plants; with 
general Explanations of their Nature and Culture. : 
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By THOMAS MA W E T 
(GARDENER TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE or LEEDS) * == 


AND JOHN ABERCROMBIE, 
Author of the UNIVERSAL. GARDENER . 


THE FIFTEENTH EDITION, 


Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, with many conſiderable material 
New Additions, and numerous very eſſential Improvements, in a 
more full, comprehenſive. and general Manner in every Depart- 
ment of the "ny than in any former Edition | 
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PREFACE. 


IN a b6ok of this kind, deſigned to convey a practical 
knowledge of gardening to gentlemen and young pro- 
feſſors, who delight in that uſeful and agreeable- ſtudy, our 
readers will not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied. periods; 
if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the more ſim- 
ple and unadorned the better. A ; 
The writer of the following ſheets is himſelf a practical 
gardener, and has paſſed his whole life in acquiring that 
knowledge which he now attempts to reduce into a ſhort , 
ſyſtem ; and his obſervations being the fruit of long expe- 
rience, will be leſs liable to error. | 
One great advantage which Every Man his own Gar- 
Jener has over other books of the ſame kind, is this: that 
whereas other Gardener's Calendars, in a curſory man- 
ner, only ſet down what buſineſs is neceſſary to be done in 
every month in the year, without giving ſufficient inſtruc- 
tions concerning the practical manner of performing it; 
here the method of proceeding is minutely eæplained, and 
directions given in the ſeveral branches of gardening, ac 
cording to the beſt modern practice. | 
The author takes this opportunity to thank the Public ; 
in general, for the very kind reception with which they _ 
have been pleaſed to honour this work : and at the fame 
time to return his moſt grateful acknowledgmeats to thoſe 
gentlemen, and gardeners 1n particular, who have favoured / 
him with hints - its improvement : they will ſee tha the. 
has availed himfelf as much as poſſible of their obſerva- 
tions and inſtructions. And as ſyſtems like this can never 5 
be abſolutely complete, owing to the many new diſcove- 
y ries which are daily making in the different parts of. Eu- 
rope, he earneſtly hopes that thoſe perſons who are en- 
paged in the cultivation of gardens will continue to obli 
him with ſuch diſcoveries as may occur in the progreſs of 
their employment; whiSh he ſhall moſt thankfully receive, 
and gratefuſly acknowledge. | 3 
In the mean time, they and the Public in general will 
readily diſcover, that ſince the firſt publication of this book, 
above twenty years ago, having gone through fourteen * 
large Editions, the author has, in each impreſſion, made 
very confiderable Additions and Improvements.-- And as 
in the further progreſs of his practical experience and ob- 
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fervations, very many material diſcoveries and additional 
improvements having occurred, th: whole now particu- 
Larly comprehentive and eſſential, which, together with 
ſome uſeful hints from correſpondents, are, in this Fif- 
teenth Edition, fully introduced, in every department of 
the work; to which alſo, in this Edition, are inſerted 
many Additions and Improvements in the general liſt of 
2 &c. and in the additional ſyſtematic general cata- 
ogues of hardy herbaceous perennials and biennials, & e. 
and of hot houſe plants, arranged under the botanic and 
moſt general Engliſh names of the genera and ſpecies ;where- 
by the book, in the whole, part cularly in this Edition, is 
conſiderably farther enlarged, comprehenſively improved, 
and rendered {till more univerſally inſtructive than any 
former Edition of the work. | 

Thus, in the compaſs of this ſmall volume, the author 
has exerted his utmoſt endeavours to diſplay the true prin- 
ciples and effential practice of general Gardening, in a 

. comprehenſive and intelligent manner; and the whole, 
both in its original publication, and very numerous im- 
provements in Fifteen Editions, being entirely the work 
of experience, reſulting from upwards of forty years' con- 
ſtant practice, continued to the preſent time, June 1797, 
the book continues to be honoured accordingly, in 4 71 | 
Edition, for its ſuperior utility, by a conſiderably increaſ- 
ed demand ; and for which the author begs leave to make 
his farther acknowledgments to the Public in general. 

N. B. It may be proper here to intimate, that although 
this book compriſes the thorongh practice of general Gar- 
dening, as above, many perſons may with to have a more 
comprehenſive diſplay of the whole ſyſtem of Gardening 
and Botany, and of the various plants, trees, ſhrubs, flow- 
ers, fruits, &c. it may be fully obtained in my Dictionary, 

the Univerſal Gardener and Botaniſt, lately publiſhed, 
ſecond Edition. | 

In the firſt publications of this book, the author, for 
particular reaſons at that time, taving declined putting 
his name thereto, it appeared under the name of Tomas 
Mate, &c. which is ſtill retained in the title-page ; and 
in the ſeveral latter Editions is joined, by that of the real 
author, or only writer of the book ; being wholly the 


performance of the Public's 
moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


| London, June, 1797. 
— * Jonx ABERCROMBIE. 
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dme Early c. 


i s early productions of ſeveral lenses rene. 
den vegetables are in particular requeſt i 2 
milies, this is now the principal ſeaſon to begin to 
preparations in forwarding that buſineſs, whereby to — - a 
the reſpective ſorts required in earl 3 both ; 
means, of hot-beds, und: by culture Un” the 
But os particular ſorts. of the Aer wude 
are to be obtained only by aid of hot. beds, ſuch as cu. 
2 and melons; and others of a more hardy 
when in 


ſiſtance of hot · beds, ſuch as ſalladi kidney or 


French beans, peas, &c. tes ͤͤ ͤ 
any of theſe — as early as poſſible, ſhould no Ww 
proceed in forwarding the neceſſary 3 proper in 
9 cultivation, by hot- beds be «Bing 


for each, under its reſpective head. RE 1 
And for ſeveral eauy nazra crops inthe hn geld, 


in the earlieſt ſeaſon, require alſo the aſ-̃ 
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Dould now prepare warm borders and othet Amitar com- 

, partments, in proper time for their reception, ſuch as for 
early peas, beans, radiſhes, ſpinach, &c. And for the . 
aden of which, ſee each ſort under its reſpective 

ad, as obſerved above in the hot - bed articles. 


Early Cucumbers and Melons. - 


As it is y the ambition of moſt gardeners to 2 
cel each other in the production of early cucumbers, &c. 


all —_ tions ſnould be made this month for 
that purpo pr preparing dung for hot-beds, in which to 
raiſe the --plants for they- being exotics of a very tender. 
uality, require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter of 
frames. and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can 
bear the opett air in this country. 

But by the aid of hot- beds, defended with frames and 
glaſſes, we obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, 
tit to cut or 13 ! February; March, and April, &c. 
in 47 greateſt perfection; and ripe melons in May, June, 
and July. 

The proper forts of cucumbers for the early crops are 
the early ſhort prickly, —and long green prickly ; and of 
which, the firſt ſort ſometimes comes earlieſt ; but the laſt 
mentioned is conſiderably the handſomeſt and beſt fruit, 
and greatly preferable for . culture, both for 5 ny : 
and er crops. 

And if early melons are alſo re quired, there axbſcionnt 
varieties of the fruit: the Ss is one of the beſt for 
its handſome growth, good fize, and ſuperior flavour; and 
is in much eſtimatidn. But it may 21. de proper to raiſe 

ſiome of the others for variety: the old Romana is a great 
= bearer, comes early, but the fruit much ſmaller, though 
well flavoured; but where there are proper conveniencies 

of hot beds, &c. it may be eligible to raiſe two, thive, or 

more of the beſt-approved different ſorts. 

-* Obſerve, that in procuring theſe ſeeds for u 
ing, both of cucumbers and melons, it is adviſable to 
9 tore; irery'or four s old, if poſſible, as 
the plants will generally ſhow fruit ſooner, as well as 
3 prove more fruitful than thoſe of new. ſeeds, which are apt 
1 Tag run vigorouſly to vine, often advancing 1 in coaliderable 
"Ea before they emit a ſingle fruit. | 
a intended to raiſe cucumbers and melons 


re 
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1 
; provide- a quantity of freſh horſe-ſtab'e-dung, a 
ined: 'below, 1 make a ſmall — 

ſeed-bed, in which to raiſe the plarits to grou 
for ridging out, or tranſplanting into larger hot: eds to 
remain to fruit; for this pu a ſmall bed for a ont t 
two-light frame may be ſufficient, eſpecially. for 3 3 


in which caſe a” een en of prop racks ol 
wheel- hey A 


1 
enough for ma 4 d ons for 
: . 10 W * 
the requiſite 


light box, r ſo in 
y to Gmations, ate 
ſup hy of good hore fable-dwng om the dung- hills ia 
thay formed: of. the moiſt - 
Nable ic ker, and. and dunging 3 Chooſing? -- 
that which is moderately 2 — and full ol heat— 
rejecting any very dry long ſtrawy and exhauſted 
always preferring that which is of ſome lively, warm, 
ſteamy quality: and of which take the long and ſhort to · 
gether as it occurs, in proper quantity as above, ſufficient 
for making the bed. And being thus procured, it would. 
be proper, previouſly to forming it into a hed, to prepare 


purpoſe, by forking the whole up into an heap, mixing it 
well together; and let it thus remain eight, ten, or wels 
days, to ferment equally, and for the rank ſteam and heat 
to tranſpire, or evaporate in ſome effectual degree; and by: 
which- time it will have acquired a proper e 


rections. 


Chooſe a place on i to make the hot-bed, i ina 1 
tered d of the melon ground, &c. open to the morn- 
ing and ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on- 
he ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, o kun. 
om fix to twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, 
ccording tothe frame; but if made entirely on the ſurface, - 
which ãs generally the moſt eligible method at this carly 
ſeaion,”it affords. the opportunity of lining the ſides of the 
bed with freſh hot dung quite down to the bottom, to aug- 
it the heat when it declines, and alfo ptevents · wet from 
etrling about the bottom of the bed, as often happens 
hen made in a trench, which chills the dung, and n. 
ac heat ſoon to decay. 


Then, according $0 the ixe of the Fame, mark out the | 
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it a little to an improved ſtate, more ſucceſsful for chat p 
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make the bed accordingly, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 


tetreading it; en bel-which . traddem hard will riot work 


cover as above, at leaſt a 


then lay therein as much of the above-meatrone 
will cover the whole top ſurface of the bed, — dhnecior 


or glaſſes, ang continue them till the earth in the pots is 
_ ew that is effected, ſow the ſeeds in the 
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dimenſions of the bed, either on the ground or with four 
fakes; making an allowance for it to- be two or three 
inches wider.than the frame each way ; this done, begin to 


dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on: but I would not adviſe 


fo kindly as that which-is ſulfered to ſettle of it · 
ſelf: in this manner proceed till tue bed has a at the 
height of three feet, 3 feet and a T will not 
be too much; making an allowance for its ſettling ſix or 
e 22 2 fortnightꝰ's time; but let 
* been an the bed is fnisd te 


| fhould have a preper r 
cCompoſt, ready at 3 ſeaſon, under ſome airy, dry ſhed, 
or hovel, covered at tc te keep out rain, that the earth 
m_ be properly dry: for if too moiſt or wet at this time 
of year, it , r greatly detrimental both to the 


growth of the ſeed and young plants, as well as be very 
e cake and burn at . next the dung, by the 
heat of the bed; therefore, obſerving, that for early 


" = habkedsof cucumbers and Se, ſhould generally de- 


poſit a neceſſary N oper earth, under ſome 
ortn * or three or four weeks 
previous to making the — in order to have it in the 


1 2 ftate above mentioned, rently eee 


when wanted. 


Tbree or four days after the bed is made, prepare to 
earth it; previouſly obſerving, If it has ſettled unequally, 
_ take of the frame and lafſes, and level 


any inequalities ; 
make the ſurface ſmooth and put-on the frame again, and and 


four inches thick; then fill two, three, or more'middling 


_ ſmalthſh garden-pots with more of the aforeſaid rich earth, 


place — 2 frame on the hot · hed, put on the glaſs 
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pots, both of cucumbers and melons, each ſeparately, more 
or leſs in each pot, ac to the quantity of plants re. 
quired, but generally conſiderably more of "cucumbers 
than melons, at this ſeafon, cov ering in the ſeeds about . 
half an inch deep with the ſame earth. " 

This done, place the pots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing 
ſome of the fame up Fug each pot: at the ſame time, 3 
or in two or three days after, may ſow a few ſeeds in the 
earth of the bed, to Thats a chance both ways; but he” 
ſowing-1 in pots, if the bed ſhould heat too violently,” as is , 
ſometimes unavoidably the caſe, the pots can be 7 3 
raiſed or drawn up more or leſs, out of danger of burning 
the earth, &c. therein; which is the principal reaſon of 
adviſing to ſow in pots, and by which can venture to o 
ſooner by fome days, than in 8 earth of 2 * 25 
regard to more probable ſafety from burning. 

After fowing the feeds; put on the lights 7 gies cos 
but when the ſteam from the heat of the yon ri 
give it vent by raiſing one corner of the upp ends of v4 
lights, half an inch, or an inch, which is alſo neceffary, in 
order to prevent any burning * from the great 2 bY | 
heat of the bed in-its early ſtate. N 7 

Continue now to cover the s of the hot-bed every - 
evening, about an hour at moſt after the time of fun- ſet- 
ting, with garden · mats: and uncover them every morning, 
not ſooner than between eight and nine o'clock, at this 
ſeaſon; and obſerve, in covering up in the evening, that 

as the bed will at firſt have a ftrong heat and ſteam, it 
8 adviſable to cover only a fin 2 thick for the 
firſt three or four nights after the ſeed | 18 ip as a thicker 2 
covering in the early ſtate of the bed might be apt to ooo 
caſion a too violent” heat and ſteam of a burning 3 5 
but as the great heat decreaſes, au t the covering, be- 
ing careful not to ſuffer the ends of the mats to mg. We 
down - confiderably below the frame, oyer the fides of the 
bed, which would draw up a hurtful ſtrong ſteam from 
the dung, as well as conſine the ſteam and heat too much, 
and keep the bed too ſtiflingly cloſe from the external air, 
which would weaken the germination or ſprouting of the _ - 
ſeed, and the plants would come 'up weak and of a fickly 
yellowiſh hue : obſerve, therefore, theſe and the follow-. . 
ing precautions, a to prevent en heat in 
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the. bed, and that the plants may riſe with a proper degree 
of ſtrength and healthful growth. {- 


tinues in the bed, it would be proper, wherſ the mats are 


or glaſſes, half an inch or a little more or leſs, occaſionally, 


- fore obſerved, is the reaſon why theſe ſeeds are adviſed 


diſturbing the ſeed or plants; and thereby prevent all in- 
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jury 
| er day, and give proper vent to the rank ſteam 


Ia two; three, or four days after the ſeed is ſown, you 


cipally only to the earth, about the roots, not over the 
for about half an hour, or an hour, then opened again a 


to cover the glaſs every night with garden mats. And at 
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evening, to give vent to the ſteam; and nail a mat to hang 
don over the end of the glaſs that is raiſed, to break off 
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may be ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving to uncover in 
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| Likewiſe obſerve, on the above conſiderations, that in 
covering up, or applying the night covering of mats over 
the glaſſes, during the time the ſtrong heat and ſteam con- 
put on in the evening, to raiſe thewpper ends of the glaſs 
to give vent to the ſteam, &c. and faſten one of the coyer- 
ing mats to hang down a little, juſt to defend the part 
where the lights or glaſſes are-cccafionally opened, to pre- 
vent the cutting external air from ruſhing immediately 
through the opening into the frame, eſpecially after the 
plants are advancing. © r 
Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 
too much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, which, as be- 


to be ſown in pots; becauſe if any thing of burning heat 
mould appear, you can conveniently raiſe the pots farther 
from the dung, from which the danger proceeds, without 


from too much heat, provided you examine. the 


within the frame, & hile of a burning quality. 


may expect the plants to appear; when it will be proper 
to admit freſh air to them, by raiſing the upper end of the 
glaſs a little every day : and if the earth in the pots appears 
dry, refreſh it moderately with a little water that has ſtood 
in the bed all night, juſt to take off the cold chill; apply- 
Ing it about eleven or twelve o'clock of the day, and prin- 


tops of the plants; which done, ſhutdown the glaſſes cloſe 


little, and ſhut cloſe towards the eveniag ; when continue 


this time alſo, if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs 
a little behind wit a prop, when you cover up in the 


the ſharp edge of the external cold night air from the 
plants; but when the heat is more moderate; the glaſſes 
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proper time every morning, to admit the eſſential benet 
of day-light, ſun, and air to the plants; being careful to 
continue the admiſfion of freſh air at all opportunities im 
we day time, to promote ſtrength in the plants, otherwiſe 
they would run weak, and very long and ferble-ſhanked 7 _ 
raiſing the glaſs as before obſerved, and if windy” or very 
ſharp air, to hang'a mat before the place as abo vðme. 

On the day that the plants appear, ſow a little more 
feed in the 5 bed, in the manner above mentioned; 
for theſe tender fe being liable to ſuffer by different 
cauſes at this ſeaſon, jt is proper, therefore, to ſow alittle _ 
ſeed at three different times in the fame bed; at ſhert in- 
tervals; for if one {owing ſhould miſcarry, another may 

ſucceed. * . 1 | 75 4 2 „ * I. 

t When the plants, however, both of the firſt and ſucceed-. 

| ing ſowings, are two, three, or four days old, they ſhould _ 
be planted in ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed alſo . - *? 
in the hot-bed, in the manner following © 

Obſerve to fill the pets, the day before you intend to 
remove the plants, with ſome rich, dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame till the next day, ben the earth m'the 
pots will be warm; then let ſome of the earth be taken 
out, to the depth of an inch from the top of the pot; form- 
ing the middle of the remaining earth a litile hollow then 
with your finger carefully raiſe the plants up out of the 
ſeed- pots, with all the roots as entire as poflible; and i 
as much earth as will hang about them, and place them ian 
the other pots, in the hollowed part of the earth, wii 
their roots towards the' centre, and earth over their roots 
and ſtems, near an inch thick, with ſome of the earth 
that was taken out of the pots; obſerving; if cucumbers, 
to plant three or four plants in each pot; if melons, two 
plants in each pot will be ſufficient ;' and if the earth is 
quite dry, give a very little water juſt to the roots of the 

plants ou and directly plunge the pots into the earth 
on the bed, cloſe to one another, filling up all the ſpaces 
between the pots with earth; and let every part of the 
bed within the frame be covered u ith as much earth as 
will prevent the riſing of the rank ſteam immediately 
from the dung, which would deſtroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 
roots of the plants do nat receive tao much heat: if anx 
thing like that appears, _y up the pots à little, or as 

R | | B 


FA 
/ © 


©” þ yy 4 ww 
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- 
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Plants as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but a with "VO | 


| do the frame upon the plants, and they will reap the bene - 
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x far as you ſee neceſſaty for the preſervation of the plants, 
in when the danger'ls 


ver. 

Two or three da 5 after planting, if the bed i is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root ; though that is | 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. 

When the plants are fairly rooted, if the earth appears 
- dry, give them a little water in the warmeſt time of the 
day z and if performed when the fun ſhines, it will prove 
more. beneficial to the plants: let the watering be repeated 
moderately, according as the earth in the pots becomes. 
dry, and in want of a little moiſture; and for this pur- 
po ene a quart bottle or two full of water ſet 
Within the frame a few hours, to be ready to water the 


oye moderation at this ſeaſon, 
f there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, i in order to preſerve it as long as poflible, lay ſome 
dry, ſtable-litter, ſtraw, waſte hay, or dried ys 
round the ſides of the bed, raiſing it afterwards by d 
on the outſides of the , the earth is — * 
his will defend the beds from cold piercing ng wind, 
M4 or driving rains, and ſnow, if either ſhould happen: 
for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the bed, would chill it, and 
cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, Oy 55 n would 
certainly receive a great 2 

If a ſively heat be kept may admit air to the 

plants every day, to — t# +5 5 growth, by tilting the 
glaſſes, in proportion to the heat ofthe bed, and tempera- 
ture of the external air; in this caſe, however, do not fail, 
_ when there. is a ſharp air or cutting wind ſtirring, to faſten 

4, mat to the frame, ſo as to hang down over the place 
where tune air enters, as aforeſaid'; for this will alſo pre- 
vent the wind and cold air from entering immediately in- 


fit of the air to gener AGrantage than if the ee was 
entirely ex 

About a fortnight, or a little more or leſs time after the 
© bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation ; and when the heat 
to decline conſiderably, remove the temporary protection 
of ſtraw, hay, or fern, from the front and back of the 
i any. was laid round it, as before en e 


— 


lining of freſh, hot 
pre as it ſhall ſeem 
more decreaſed ; but is n heat is nos: 


en e e een 


to the back of the bed; and in a week ora 
line the frunt, c. 


teen inches wide, or but à little mare; but raiſe.it lit- 


Jas] Tas rere, nber. "29 
nnn | 
declined, it 
— be adviſable to line only one ſide applying it 


the lining about twelve or Ef- 5 


tle higher than the dung of the bed, leſt itthrow-in too | 


much heat im to the earth and roots of the plants; 


and as ſoon as you have finiſhed the lining, yrs 


with earth two inches thick; for this will 
heat, and prevent the rank Renan-of 2 
coming up, and etſtering into the frame when the glaſs is 
tilted for the admiffion of air, where it would prove very. 


deſtructive to the plants; the lining will ſoon begin th 
work, when it will greatly revive the heat of the 
and continue it in good condition a fortnight longer” = 


Ten or twelve days after lining one fide, proceed as be- 


fore, removing the protection of ſtraw- litter, &c. if any, 


from the other fide, and apply alſo a lining of bot dung, 
as above, —afterwards to both ends; —and theſe will again 


reviveand ERIE: for another fortnight, or more, 


After orming the lining ;if very cold, web, or ſnowy 
weather Nerd i the te proper toy a quantity of 


long let of any kind all around the general lining, whi 
wilt protect the whole from driving cold rains and ſnow, 


to come, 


and preſerve” a of the bed in a fine growing N 
rature ! 


By applying cheſs linings of hot ie in due time, — 
rene wing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you may 
the bed in a per temperature of heat, of ſufſicient 4 
tion to continue the plants in a free growing ſtate in the 
ſame bed, — they are of due ſize for ridging dut inn 


the lar ger hot beds, where they W 
their f 2 


Obſerve, however; that where there is' plenty of hot £7 


dung, and every proper convenience, you. may, in order to 


rd the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a fecond 


hot-bed by way of nutſery, about a fortnight | after making 


the ſced-Ved; in vindey to receive the plants eren 
their pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging the 
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me heat of this bed, as already explained, and in which the 
plants may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire a 
Proper ſize for tranſplanting . 50 the ae 
beds. Ser next month. 
When they have formed their two firſt rovgh leaves, a 
bout two or three inches broad, and have puſhed their 
two firſt runner buds in the centre, or are a little advanced 
in the formation of one or two ſhort runners, they are 
| then of a fGze for ridging out into the large hot- 
| + bode, where hun are finally to remain, which perform in 
0 time, according to the directions En in F ene, 
= r the article Cucumber. 
| - But in order tb firengthen the plants in a more firm 


_ Rocky growth, and to promote a production of fruittsl 
runners, each plant muſt be ſtopt (as the gardeners term 
it), or topped at the firit or ſecond joint; 7. e. the top of 
the firſt advancing runner, when formed in the centre like 
a ſmall bud, ſhould be pinched or cut off cloſe to the joint, 
as directed in February (which ſee), where * menen . 
e eee r 


Care of the various Sorts 7 TH 


17 you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop- 
arches defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at 
all opportunities, by taking the glaſſes, or other ſhelters, en- 
ticely off, when the weather is mild and dry. 
But in very wet weather, and when ſharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glafſes over them, obſerving, however, 
at ſuch times, to raiſe the lights or glaſſes behind three or 
four inches in mild days, to admit air to the plants: for, if 
they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn up weak, and 
attain to but little perfeion; but let the glaſſes be cloſe 
ſhut every cold. night. In ſevere froſty weather, keep 
them cloſe night and day, and cover the glaſſes with mats, 
or ſtraw, &c. both of nights, and occafionally in the day 
time, if no ſun appears, and the froſt is rigorous; alſo let 
the fame care be obſerved to thoſe under hoop-arches; but 
be ſure let them have the full ainio all dry, open weather. 
Or where any cos lettuce are pricked in a ſouth border, 
cioſe under the wall, &c. it would be adviſable, in hard 
froſt, to cover them as above. In the abave lettuces, pick 
off all * leaves whos. any Pear and keep wen * 


* 


— 
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ways cleared from weeds ; and in mild weather fie be 
ſurface of the earth berween, * ieee 


plants. 1 , ER; 4 * 


{ail 10 vat! 


y Cowjng . 
About the firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the 


weather is open, you may fow: ſome green and white cos 
lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch, and Cili- 


cia kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a ſouth wall on- 


&c. and in digging the border for theſe, if you 
it a little ſloping to the ſun, the ſeed and young plants 


ſtand a better chance ta ſucceed at this early 5 xe top 


Sow a little more of the ſame ſeed about the middle and 
latter end of this mouth, in order both to ſucceed thegrops . 
ſown at the beginning, and as 4 ſubſtitute in caſe they 
ſhould be cut off by the ſeverity of the weather at his 


ſeaſon of the year: but for the greater certainty-of hayiog 


a few forward lettuce, you may ſow a liitle Ru 1 
warm ſpot defended with a frame, and put on 
occaſionally ; or ſow ſome under hand- glaſſes. 

Theſe ſeeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould. be ſown: moderately. 
thick, and raked evealy and lightly-into the ground. 

But when required to raiſe ſome early lettuee as N 
as poſſible, you may ſow ſome green and white cos kinds, 
in a ſlender hot- bed under g:afles, or-occafional ſhelter of 


mats, for. planting out earſy into warm borders; or the 
young plants may be greatly forwarded, if pricked upon 


another hot- bed next month, * in _ LPR 
tranſplanted into the full ground. 


Pricing. early 1 N 


7 


cels any time of this month, which will furniſh. young. a 

paragus fag the table next month, and in March. 
Obſerving, for this oecaſion, you muft be farniſhed with- 

plants that 4 deen raiſed in the natural grqund, till of 


three or four years” growth, of proper ſize and ſtzenzth to 


produce eligible crops of -fized aſparagus buc's, when 
planted in a bet, beg; muſt be provided wit. plenty 
of good hot dung, wherewith to make ſubſtantial hat · beds, 
two feet and a balk or a yard high, and with proper large 
frames and glaſſes to place on the e and fy * 


ior covering. of. nights, = e Ho 


Hot: beds for forcing aſ-aragus may be made w ith 7 


* 
bd . 


* 


* . 
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In hs helen 
_ weather is open, 
8 — border, that lies well to the ſun, 


ter end of the month, 
and ſome ſalmon 


mination of the feed. 
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particulars of the plants, and th Wy 


quan, — the hot · bed, and other requi 
ce the article Forcing Aſparagus in February, which is 


2 


1 Ent on the preſent occaſion. 


Sowing Radiftes.. I 
or any time this month, when the 
ow ſome ſhort-topped radiſhes for an 


3 * . 4 If” ; 
2 42 +7 PL; * * 


24 wall or other fence; and about the middle or lat⸗ 
may ſow more of the ſame ſort, . 
es to ſucceed the ſhort-tops. 

But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both ſorts together, 
bot let each ſort be ſown ſeparate ; for the ſhort-topped 
kind will come into uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon 


_ radiſh; even if both are ſown at the fame time; befides, 


the latter runs more to leaves than the former. 
The fureſt method is, to ſow a little of the ſhort-topped 
kind. at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in 


the beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the lat- 


ter end of the month, in the ſame fituation. 


Or towards the latter end of the month, if mild, 


weather, may ſow a larger ſupply of the 2 for 


à more general crop; and in which, if thought convenient, 


may featter a ſmall Aprinkling either of carrots, or round- 
leaved ſpinach and lettuce, to come in after the radiſhes 
are drawn off: though, as it is adviſable to ſow the 


radiſhes pretty thick at this ſeaſon, it would be rather more 
eligible to ſow them entirely on” without intermixture 


of any other crops, _. 


You ſhould ſow the radiſh ſeeds | Peuy chick at this b. 


ſonz for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 


ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome, and the bitds*t66 
being apt to attack them, will deſtroy many ; ſow the ſeed 


2 _ © evenly over the ſurface, and either rake it in with a large 


wide-toothed-rake, or, if fown in beds, cover it with fine 
earth from the alleys, half an inch deep: then obſerving 
eſpecially if appearance of froſt, or even if mild weather, 
it will be of much advantage to ſpread ſome dry long tire 
ter over the ſurface, two inches thick, which will keep the 
ſarface warm, reſiſt che froſt, and greatly forward the oe 


' Likewiſe when the ran beg to come up, continu ; 


att, 
* 
— 
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to rotect chem "from the Nest wid Brat Wy Gus ding 
. fern, or mats over the ſurface, ba by ſpreading 

are fairly above ground, then uncovered cyery mild - 
covered of-nights, > A always when froſty weather; 


a picch-fork, &c. in ſpreading on the ſtraw —Þ 


a light wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it 


muſt be permitted to lie, to be ready to ſpread over the 
plants every night, and even in the day, when there is oc- 
caſion, on account of ſevere froſt, which however ſhould” 
always be done every night, eſpecially: when there is an 
appearance of froſt, but muſt be taken off every da in 
mild weather: which work of covering ear radiſhes 
ſhould be continued occafionally, until che p ts are ad. 
vanced at leaft two or three weeks or more in gromth, 
according to the temperature of the feaſon; or generally 
till they have formed the ſecond or rough leaves in the 
centre, in the courſe of the following mouth; hut in 
fault of litter or ſtraw for this purpoſe, may cover 2 
garden mats, firſt having a quantity of wooden pegs 
into the ground ſlantways, two; or three RG 0 
ſurface, to keep the mats hollow from the radiſhes: both 
of which ag of covering early radiſhes, are the 
practice of the London br ra who tory have thery 
ready to ow for packet e March. 5 
ut in order to have radiſhes as ea 1 05 — 0 
may be bad to the aſpſtance of ah oo poll re any 
time in this m 27 7 make a moderate hot - bed f one or 
more three: light frames, only about two feet depth of © 


nk folbcient: juſt to promote the early germination of 
e ſeed, and forward the 4 a e (as (oj run- 


of of bbs ls earth; then a Tome ſeed k the 


er 
33 Gy F i 
| the give them a. ſhare af; 
either by taking ES &. entirely rer in _ 


weather, or 2185 Gm oy at one end, as the Wenther 
ſal permit, otherwiſe they i) wile — or a cover- 
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pa og, throw them. VP. on the ſouth fide ; and after 
ve been up a few days, thin them regularly 
b bo yes your 1 where they ſtand Bo thick, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding not leſs than an inch and half to 
two inches aſunder. 

Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on 4 warm ſpot in 
the common ground, and covered with a frame, or aw ning, 
Kc. Theſe wml conie in ab a very KOO ſeaſon. _ 


* 8 Car rott. a 
 Ifthe WISE is open and Pre about the Vibe or 


— - 
* * of 
2 
. * * 
„ 
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» 
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any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre · 


pared for a few early carrots: dig the ground a full ſpade - 
deep, and'break the earth well as you go on. 
| t this is only intended for a few to come in a little be- 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall compart- 
ment of ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe.— 
Chooſe a 2 mild day to ſow the ſeed, and [et it be raked 
In as ſoon as ſown. | 
In ſome families, youn carrots are required as early as 
poſfible, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the ſeed in 
a moderate hot-bed; if you have no frame, or none at 
Hberty, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats occafipnally, ' 
Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, _ 
procure ſome light, rich, dry. earth, which lay fix or 
inches thick on the bed. Sow the ſeed thinly on the y 
face, _ cover it. with the ſame kind of earth a quatter of - 
an ine 
- When the 8 come up, let theme en joy the free air 
in mild weather, and cover them in od nights, whilſt 
_ young; and when an inch or two high, thin them to about 
three inches afunder; and you willt ns aye young. ſpriog 
7 carrots for e in 1 and May. 


Spinach. 2 3 
On a fivall f ot of und you fow a little f inach 
to come in Ws in gr ring; 2 time it «i be 
very heceptable in moſt fam:hes.. The fmooth-ſeeded; or 
round-leaved ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon, to 
ome in for early fpring-fpinach in April and beginning 
of May, the lava ing wal more ck and fucculent 
85 K ſpinac fe 
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The firſt ſced may. be ſownabout-the beginning of this 


month, and a little more about the middle or towards the 


latter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and is 
have a regular ſucceſſion :. ſom ĩt either br t and rake 


it in, or in flat, ſhallow. drilis, drawn; with an hoe flat- _ 
ways, an inch deep and a foot aſundet, or in drills be- 
tween rows of carly-beans; Emme. | 


Make a ſlight hot- bed, in which to ſow the different forts _ 
of ſmall ſallading, that will not now endure the open air 
at this ſeaſon of the year, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radith; 
and rape, and likewiſe lap lettuce, to cyt while young. 
T The hot-bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered with 
a frame and glaſſes, or, if theſe are wanting, fix hoops 
acroſs, and cover occafionally with mats. The earth m 
be light and dry, and laid five or ſix inches thick on the 
bed: then either let ſmall ſhallow flat drills be draun from 
the back to the front of the bed; ſow the ſeed therein, 
each ſort ſeparately, and very thick, covering them not 
more than a quarter of an inch deep with earth; or if but 


juſt covered, is ſufficient,. and the plants will riſe more 


expeditious and regular: or the ſeed may be ſown all over _ 
the ſurface of the bed, each ſort ſeparate; ſmooth ĩt down _ 
with the ſpade, then covered by ſiſting as much light carth- f 
over as will juſt cover it, as above obſerved, and directly 
put on the glaſſes: or, in want of frames and lights, may 
uſe hand-glaſſes, or a covering of mats, every night and 
bad weather, ſuppotted acroſs the be. 
As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 
dy raiſing the glaſſes. on props; otherwiſe they will mould L 
or fog, and ſpoil as faſt as they come up 


- 


It muſt be remembered, that where a regular ſucceffion © + 
of theſe ſmall herbs is required for fallad, mould repeat 


the ſowings, at. leaſt Once a fortnight. L inn 7 2954 7 27 


#4 


If you have not hot dung to ſpare to make hot-beds for 


. this purpoſe, may. ſow in a floping bed of natural cart, 


under a ſhallow garden frame, covered with glaſſes: let 
either a warm ſouth border, or ſome other ſimilar com- 
partment in the- full ſun, be raiſed in a ſloping manner 

fronting the ſouth, a foot higher on the north ſide than iu 
front. Set a frame thereon, ſinking the back part, dec. ſo 
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as to have the whole ſurface of the earth within fix or 
r put —— 
afles, and you fot ſucceſs, except in very ſevere 
4 ki rm when a hot-bed muſt neceſſarily be made 
. 


* 
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Make a hot - bed for ſome mint, whe i Au | 
At an carhy 9 83888 er ad and 
Wint ſauce, Ac. A bed for a one. light box will he ſuf- 
for a family; but if for a large family, or 
For market, let the "bed bs larger is proportion; axak- 
Ang it two feet thick of dung; if you have no frame, or 
none to ſpare, fix lome hoops acnols the bed, in ν⁰,j,eꝛ 
_ —_— with mats. 

L . 2 inches depth of earth oncthe bed; Z 
3 ſome roots of common ſpear · mint, place them 
upon the furface; pretty thick, and cover them with earth 

2 werapd a belfdecyy or may place theinagts-in 
L e draw the earth over them. | 
The mint will appear l fortnight; and 
RB 
alone as a ſallad, or to mix among other ſmall herb. 
4 nk phat eee aagn 
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| It Bus e 4 EPL ;t9 204 2.5113 144 
1 Gas ſome parieytbe#; if open 3 abba abe mid- : 


dle, or towards the latter end of this Wenn. 
There being two forts, the common plane -leaved, and 
the curled-leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves bei 
thick and buſty; and is in mueh requeſt for *garni 
difhes, though both ſorts are eligible as 20 55 
2 the ſeeds be ſown, each lore? 
"ground, in ſhallow drills nine inches afander, des 2.60 | 
ESt queer of an Fact deep? 8 
LEN of the kit may — in a ſingle rill alon; the 
ges tchen- rern, or the Le 
1» Authisfeed ſometimes lies Gar ects or id heath be 
fore it chat which is ſown now wilt be . 
enen to come u * ſpring; + 
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Look over, IWR weather, . =" 
8 which were raiſed and ——— 
in winter, to plant out in. ſpring 
— ſummer erops: and where withered o 2 
— let them be picked off, and ſuffer nd werds 
to grow among chem. and ftir the ſurface gently between, 
which will enliven and Cheri he "LE: 
In weather let the p ve plenty of air every En 
day, by: raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry; but keep them cloſe * 
down cverycond: e enen alin frofty SE 
weather. of N 
la very ſerere weather cover the Jallsevary witht why: £4 
mats, irgw+or fern, ke. Alter f cheve be werd, in the 
time, in very rigorous froſt, and no ſun; ikewiſe u . 
5 weather, lay ſome litter round the outſides of the frame; ſor 
wis will — very uſeful in preventing! the frolt-from enter 
ing at the fides. - i 
Cauliflowers' under hand or bell- glas muſt ab have. 
air every mild day, by raifing the gp] or three inches 
high on the warmeſt ſide; in weather keep them 
cloſe; in ſevere froſt, lay — litter round each 2 + 
this will the plants greatly; 8 
weather, the glaſſes Tn ok every day for four or | 
five hours; add itt quite mild weather, let the glaſſes re- 
main tilted alſo on nights, to admit full air, to prevent - 
| their drawing up weak, or running into fower ut n im 
= proper. growthz but Grey mg be Tepe eloſe-everyeald _ 
| nig 33% "Ion MES Bun 7 
| As ſt often envy ribs olandwliari T = 
4 * . them occaſionally to prevent their —— 2 
1 ay ſow a ſmall portion of cauliflower” ſeed; towards th 
Lg Ky 0 | this month, in a hot-bed, to ſucceed the winter and 
y ing plants, or in caſe theſe ſhould be killed hy t froftyor 
d. be room deed np fn rm Per 


ov = February. HOES ne Pink. 


25 8 Wis 1 2 „ 
When the eater i open, propre 
cabbage-plants ; let ſome rotten”! = wa grunt 


— which ſhould be well dug on 7 
CEASE” nnn trenches, © 


" © 
F * 
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Towards the latter end of tbe month, if the weather is 

— — the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, obſerv- 

| plant them about 25 half aſunder ęvery | 

ſome only half that diſtance, vga Ag; oe 1 

eee while young. in a thinning order. | 
ys ſugar-loaf and early Yorkſhire cabbage are 2 

for this ſeaſon ; but any of the larger ſorts may li He 

be planted at this time. 


Towards the latter end of the month, make good the 
plants i in the former plantations that have been —_ 
ed 2-2 _ ſeverity. of the weather and the vermin. 
where cabbages are planted now, or in 

the — if you are ſtinted for ground, you may ſow a 
ſal crop of ſpinach, in Angle drills between the wider 

_ rows; which, if ſown now, will be fit to gather off in 
en and May. 85 


5 _ Tran/plant Callages, c. 1 Seed. 


Tranſplant cabbages and ſavoys, & c. for ſeed : this 

work ſhould'be done generally in November or December: 
but where it was omitted in theſe months, it may ſtill be: 
done : if the weather will permit, let ĩt be done i in the * 
Einning of the montn. 

The method of preparing and planting them is this : 
For the purpoſe of ſaving feed, let ſome of the largeſt 
and beſt full-grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild and 
dry day, and diveft them of the large outer leaves; and if 
they appear wet, place them with the heads downward a 
day or two, to drain off any moiſture: be fore planted, 1 
prevent their rotting; or, in default of full - cabbages, 
may- uſe cabbage; ſtalks, furniſhed with good . of 
ſtrong ſprouts, as they will anſwer the ſame purpoſe in all 


2 neee 


produce * 
Let a dry, n compartment. of ground be choſen for | 
planting hey. apps co the ſun and air can freely come; 
and the rreadieit method 1s to plant them in trenches, as. 
you dig the ground: and the plants ſhould be allowed two 
or three feet diſtance each way. 


Dig the ground 2 full ſpade deep, and keep the trenches 


1 2 clear and wide. When you have advanced with the dig- 


ging,two feet from the end, then with the ſpade cut the 
ce ges af the trench, on * fide * even, and 


— 


\ 
» . 


* — 
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almoſt perpendicularly downward, and; then; ſet the cab: 
bages upright in the trench, cloſe to the dug ground, and * * 
two or three feet aſunder,, with, the bottom of their heads a ö 
little within the ſarface of the earth; and 15 — 14 
one row, proceed again with the digging. K 
ground aga inſt their ſtalks and roots, and raiſe it ys 4 
round the bottom of each head; continuing with the ab. 1 
ging till advanced two or three feet from the raw of plants; 4 
then prepare the trench as before, and plant another row” — } 
in the A manner, and ſo proceed till the whole is plant I 
el. They will ſhoot up into ſtalks in the ſpring, for ; > 
flower an feed * will men in Poon N 1 


- Earth op Celery. 


When the weak?! is open, take We of a dry * +: 
before ſetting in of froſt, to earth up ſuch celery that re. 
quires it in ne advanced to ſome couliderable leagth 8 
above the 3 | i 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the 052 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down” or bruiſed, 

raifing the earth very near the top of the plants: for if ſe- 
vere iroſt ſ in, it would See, or at eat greatly da- 28 
mage ſuch pafts as are above ground, which if of any con- 
ſiderable length and bappen to be killed by the weather, 
would occaſion a great part of that within the earth to de > 
cay or rot downward. "-M 
In ſome f amilies, theſe . are required every ar: 
but if the — 4 is frozen hard, you can not eaſily take 
them up; therefore, at the approach of ſevere weather, ei- 
ther cover we of the rows with hy + long litter, which 
will prevent the ground from bei ozen, and will Is - 
protect the plants; or, at the. a eee of ſevere weather, 
there may, for fol the ſervice of a , be a quantity of the 
plants taken up in a dry day: carry them uſto ſome ſhel-⸗ 
Jered place, and there lay e n in dry earth or ata as. 
far as their white or blanched parrt. 


* Endive. „ bidet x We 0 


"x n dry ry open e let ſome of the beſt uli. grown en en- 
dive be prepared for blanching, takin opportunity of a dry 
day, when he plants are alſo dry, and tie the leaves of eac 
plant together; they will be blanched for uſe. ee DA 


* 
2885 


* 0 : of 4 
2 
1 „ 


A 
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proper or all W WOE. &c. "Fo 1 


bank of earth, unleſs under cover of ſome ſhelter from the 


9 * 
3 


of the bank of earth, gathering the leaves o 
| = cloſe together, and plunge them horizontally into 


— A 5 * 


£ 3 3 'D . 8 
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©” - - Likewiſe may tranſplant or plunge endive into a raifed 
doping ridge or bank of dry earth, for blanching more ſe- 
_ eurely-from wet or froſt, by which the endive, in blanch- 
1 is often apt to rot at this ſeaſon, when tied up as it re. 
mains in the common level ground; though the plants are 
not always ſecure, even when laid into a raiſed ridge or 


weather: however a quantity may be tried different ways 
occaſionally for the ſupply of a family. * © 


One method is, to prepare in a dry, warm fituation, araiſed 


ridge or bank of light earth as dry as poſfi bie, fronting the 


 - ſun, two or three feet high; the front in a ſteep flope, 
do run off the falling rain, &c. then drawing up a quan- 
tity of full grown endive in a dry day, and if rather wet 
In the heart, place them top downward in a covered dry 


place for a day or two to drain off the moiſture ; this done 
to depoſit the endive into the 3 floping fide 


plant up 
earth, almoſt to their tops, and moderately cłoſe to one 


another, ſo as the ridge may contain a ſufficient 3 | 


Aer deing thus give occaſional prot 
* from froſt, fnow, and heavy rains, by a chick covert 
of long ftraw' Rtter; and then if the bank of earth is kepl 
: Ons dry, the endive will fometimes blanch in tole- 


1 - 


; = 
1 * 
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4 Fr endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity 


dive almoſt to the tops of their leaves; and hen the wea- 
- ther is froſty or wet, the glaſſes may be put on, and other 


Or for the greater certainty of blanching and preſervin 


ry earth, or re dry ſhed or other covered 
e, in a high ridge or round heap, and fo bury the en- 


Sire therein as above; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in 


% 


a'garden frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your en- 


covering if. neceffary; by this method you may 'obtain 
good endive in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken 


do lay in a quantity at the firſt approach of hard froſts. 


One frame will contain a great many plants: _ 


But with refpe& to theendive that is growing in the open 


.* ground, it is proper, in ſevere froſty weather, to cover ſome 


of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter, but muſt 
immediately removed in mild weather to prevent putre- 


7. 4 
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In he hath of this RO if the nile 0 
let ſome ground. be oe a FAO: . 
beans. The principal large 

Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, broad Spaniſh _ 
bean, broad long: podded deagangng. 

The Sandwich bean > as. execs fart, end maybe 
planted the firſt week ip this month, if the weather permits: 
alſo the toker bean, which is very fine, and a bearer. 3 
Let the rows: be three feet diſtant from eath other, | and ſet 
the beans either by a* blunt-ended dibble, tue or three Y 
inches deep, ox drill them in chat depth, * 
four inches aſunder in the roẽ . 5 

Some Windſor beans may be planixd about thai fans. | 
time; but the firſt main crop had r be deferred till 
after the middle of the month. Let the rows be a yard 
22 ee the, beans. four or ſive inches apart in 

the rows, as c 

ſhould have good room for their growth. 

You may, however, in this month, plant alſo. the 
broad Spaniſh, lo ng-podded, or any = 
that are moſt 5 of, either for family uſe or market. 
And if ſome ſmall early beans were not planted before 
Chriſtmas or have ſuffered by the froſt, let ſome more of , 
the ſame kinds be now planted the firſt opportunity of mild. 
open weather, either planted in rows two or three ſcet 
aſunder where they ate to remain, or de ſewn-thick ian - 
a bed or. part of a warm bends BR iden n 4 
tranſplanting.—See October and Nopember.,- ... 
Or in caſe of a deficiency of the above early beans; en 
ther in veing cutoff by the Bol on that weng ere . 
may now ſow- ſome thick together, Either in a hgt- bed, 


to forward them for early tranſplanting, the bed defended 
with a frame and glaſſes, or covered oc with 


an; 
awning: of mats, Sec. in ſevere weather: and thus will be 
forwarded two or three weeks. before thaſe nom planted - 
at once in the natural ground ; giving che plants, ben 
come up, full air in all open weather; and when they are : #4 
5 them in⸗ 2 
to a warm ſout r 
r e A 


Jang. 
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Or where there is the convenience of a hot houſe, . &c 
may ſow ſome thick in a large garden pot or two, placed 
therein : S beans are come u * 
growth, inure them by degrees every mild day to 
r * 2 | 


1 
1 2 . 


eviet at $4 "7. Peas. 


1 ſome 3 peas be few the begins ; of of this 
month, for a full crop, on a warm piece of-groun to ſuc- 
Ceed the ſame ſorts which were ſown i in Nevemberaif De- | 
cember: the ſorts are, ; 
Charlton hot-ſpur, Golden bot· pur Reading h hot. fur 
Maſters hot-ſpur,- 8 77. : 
Zut the two firſt are the earlieſt, A hare: 
per to ſucceed them, Sow each ſort in rows, a yard aſun- 
der; but if the ground is rich, and you intend to ſet ſticks 
to them, to climb upon for ſupport, let the rows be three 
feet and a half aſunder. 
At the ſame time alſo, you may fo the firſt crop of 
marrow-fat peas, and they will ſacceed the hot-ſpurs; for 
they will come into bearing as the others go off. is pea 
is much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf marrow- 
fat is the for ſowing at this ſeaſon ; obſerving if | 
Jou intend to ſet ſticks for theſe m run or climb wi. Fi 
_ for p29 He ſow them m-rows four feet diſtant-from 
but if no ticks are intended, three feet 10 a 
half will de quite ſufficient. ˖ 
For a general liſt of peas, ſee che catalogue of the kitchen N 
plants, at the end of the book, any of Wach may atls be 
 fown now in open weather. 55 
| Where a few early peas are particularly requivedin- the ; 
mioſt early ſeaſon, they may be obtained by either ſowing 
ſome in à hot-bed to remain, or rather for tranſplanting: 
from chat inte another; or ſome young pea plants, as are 
now advanced an inch or two i in groweh, may be tranſ- 
pulwkVͤanted into a hot-bed, | 
» Either of which methods ſhould be performed the be- 
= ing of the month, if the weather permits; though the 
g in — —— be done in any weather, or alſo 
FRA niplanted from à raiſing hot - bed 
4 Enally — 25 9 generally, for either me- 
thod, to have the * frame peas, either ſown ina larger 
hot-bed, in oſs os from the back to ard hit 


— . - : * 
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main, or rather more eligibly ſown thick on a ſmaller hut. 
bed for tranſplanting into a larger one when about an inch 
or two high; or if any of the early or forward-fown pess, 
either in a bed, 5 _ _ torn 4 non 
wth, ſome may be tranſplanted into a hot-bed 

ape by remain for production: 2 ſome might be ex- 
peditiouſly raiſed, ſown in pots in a hot · houſe, for tranſ- 
planting in the ſame manner ; or occaſionally raiſed early 
in hel of natural earth; defended with frames and glaſſes; | 
or in a warm ſouth border, in er cloſe” under "the 
wall, and tranſplanted into a hot-bed.: © 

Or ſome early peas may be ſown in large 2 young, 
plants, as . tranſplanted 5 l remai 
placed in a forc -houfe, or ſtove; &c. or ma ae! fow'or_ 
plant ſome dar r in the borders of 2 Fi Fore 


14 * 5 ” 


houſe. © e e : 7 
1 Mis + tag #1 SF \, 445 


| Barthing nj Peas nk Sit nts 4 21 art 

If you have as and beays already up in tlie natural 
et one, wa or three inches high, © wy take ad- 
vantage of a doo when the ſurface of the Jenn 3 ary, 
and draw ſome up to their ſtems.” 

This ſhould not be 9 for it vin firengthen and 
forward Wee plants, and protect them greatly from the froft: 

Articlalet. 

A ” not 8 u before, ſhould x not ediin . 
ieted any longer, t the ſeverity of the froſt prevents 
it; da which caſe it will be proper, after clearing away the 
large leayes, to lay a good thick covering of long dung or 
mulchy litter or ſtraw over them; otherwiſe vou will run 
the ige of loſing all your plants, if the — . prove 
very rigorous ; obſerving, ory to „ to 
cut He... all the lar ge and 4 E 10 leaves cloſets the 
ground; then dig between, and: earth 17 the e N as in 
November and December. 

But the work of landing up artichokes ſhould generally 
be performed in the end of November, or beginning of De. 
cember; for which — the work of thoſe months. the - 
earthing or landing them up ſhould never be omitted; for 
it inthe moſt certain method of er che Plants in ſe- 
Tous winters. 27 77 Lee 


And ate they ac landed, if the fot old provovery 
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n it will alſobagronerito lay bag litter over:the rows; 
if the plants are of the true globe ſort, too. great care can- 
not be taken to them : for ſometimes a ſevere win. 


ter makes k among them; and in ſpring, youn 
NS are ofien fo very ſcarce, that 


og VVV 
arm. 

© Muſhroom beds, ſhould: be chi iended 0 to ot this 
ſeaſon. They ſhould have ſufficient e 70 war 
_ - effeftually from the froſt, rain, or ſnow; w — 
de leſs than twelve inches thick; and if heavy rain or ſnow 
wmauld have penetrated quite through the co covering, this 
| we > Pl TSA pawn will be in 


0 page it with a good covering of 
291 or 2 . order to defend the bed more 
e from wet and cold, it is adviſable to ſpread 
ſome large mats or canvas cloths over annere will 
7 — preſerve the beds. 

Muſhroom beds may now be made, if requings they will 
afford a full crop in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, though 
probably not ſo ſucceſsful as the autumnal made beds. See 
the Kitchen Garden for September, for the method of N 


- and ſpawning the beds, &c. 
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Prodng Ant and Pear 8 = Eſpaliers, and again 


ESR 


Mall. 


il x 

HERE there are ce and eſpalier -—_ and 

pai unpruned, that work ſhould now bs Yor: 
Tn much as poſſible, and may be ſafely performed 

- -mpan all ſorts, without fearing any er from froſt in- 
pong the trranin- the ene, parts, even i it happens when 
pearſoguiing.che 6paration, . 

Apple and pear trees being of S and 
their molle of bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning 
anſwers for both; they producing their fruit upon ſhort 

natural from the fides and ends of the branches, and 


e * OO 


— 


ng their quantity of fruit-ſpurs as they gradually advance 
n length; let it therefore be remarked, that in the general 
ourſe of pruning thoſe trees, their branches and ſhoots are 

ot to be ſhortened, but generally trained along horizontally * 
to the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, at leaſt as 
ir as there is ſcope of room to extend them; never ſnort- 
ned except on particular occaſions, below explained ; and F 
the whole trained four to five or fix inches aſunder. : 
Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general 
branches, in which obſerve, that in ſuch advancing” 
oung trees as are ſtill in training, requiring a farther ſup- 
ply of young wood to form the head, be careful to ſelect 
and retain a proper quantity of the beſt- placed laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots at full length, and cut out all the ſuperfluous: - f 
nd irregular ones; but in full- trained or old trees, ſtill re. 
aining the former trained or fame individual bearing 
ranches for many years, as long as they continue fruitful 
and only examine auy particular branches that appear worn 
out or decayed, or not in a condition to bear, or any that 
are too much crowded os very irregular, and let ſuch be 

ow pruned out; at the fame time obſerve where any of the 
laſt ſummer's ſhoots are wanted to ſupply vacant” ſpaces,” 
and retain them accordingly ; cutting out cloſe to the main 
branches all the ſuperfluous or over-abundanf thereof, not 
now wanted for training as above; likewile; let all foreright 
and other irregular-placed ſhoots be cut away; carefully? 
retaining the leading ſnbot to all the main branches, where 
nere is ſcope to run them; ſo retaining the general 
branches and the neceſſary ſupply of young wood, about 
four to five or fix inches aſunder, to be trained to the 
yall, &c. all at their full length, as aforeſaid; and accord- 
ag as they advance in length, ſtill continue extending 
hem to the wall and eſpalier, without ſhortening, at leaſt 
* far as their limited ſpace admitts. 

In the courſe of this pruning, have particular cart to 
reſerve all the natural fruit-ſpurs; but cut away all thoſe 
ormed of the- remaining ſtumps of ſhortened ſhosts, for 
eſe rarely produce any thing but a confuſion of 'unne«/ 
eſſary wood · ſhoots every ſummer : and for which reaſon 
de careful, in pruning out the ſuperfluous and irregular; - 
hoots, always to cut them quite cloſe to whence they ori- 
nate, — CCC. 
Then train in all the remaining proper branches and 
hoots at full length, about from 1 to five or fix inches: 
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aſunder, as aforeſaid, without reducing them in length ei- 
ther in the ſummer or winter | 
By the above practice the 


or ſpurs firſt begi 
they would ſend forth a number of ſtrong wood- 
ſhoots. This plainly ſhows, that the ſhoots which are in- 
tended for fruit - bearing muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that 
is practiſed, the trees would conſtantly run to wood, and 
never produce any tolerable crop of fruit. 4-343 
Tf, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then occaſional ſhortening ſome of the adjacent 
young ſhoots may be neceſſary whereby to promote a pro- 
duction of laterals the enfuing ſummer to furniſh the va- 


3 


For ifiſtance, if there is any vacant part in the tree, and 
two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to furniſh that va- 
cancy,-and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the 
preceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, being now 
ſhortened to four or five. buds, it, if ſtrong, will produce 
three or four lateral ſhoots the ſummer following.- 


Pruning Plums and Cherries. . 


This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and nail plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 8 
- Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the ſpur-bearing kind, producing the fruitupon ſhort na- 
tural ipurs or ſtuds, emitted along the fides of the branches, 
-of from two or three to . old, ſo muſt accord- 
ingly retain the fame branches many years for bearers, 
vhich muſt not be ſhortened in the courſe of pruning, but 
trained horizontally at full length, about ſive or ſix inches 
afunder; alſo all young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, 
as are now proper to be reſerved in vacancies, to furniſh 
the wall or eſpalier with bearing wood, muſt not be 
' ſhortened; but every ſuch ſhoot or branch muſt be leſt 
entire; aud this ſhould at all times be obſerved, which 15 
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the only certzin method whereby to render the. branches 
fruitful. | 7 . ue +," Ph 
In the operation of pruming theſe trees, obſerve, as ad - 
viſed for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention 
both in any young trees ſtill under training, and in the 
fully-trained older trees furniſhed with the requiſite expan- 
fon of branches. | Lent 
Obſerving, in the former, i. e. the young trees under 
training, that where further ſupplies of branches are re- 
quired in order to form a proper ion of bearers 
trained in regularity, ſhould be careful to leave fome beſt 
well-placed young ſhoots for that purpoſe ; and cut out. 
the improper and unneceffary, ſuch as foreright and other 
irregular placed growths ; or alfo any ſuperfluous or oyer- 
abundant ſhoots, that may occur in particular parts of the 
trees ; retaining the reſerved proper ſhoots moſtly at their . 
full length, for training as above: and they will thus, in from 
one to two or three years” growth, furniſh natural fruit-ſpurs - 
for bearing ; but generally fooner in the cherries than the 
plums, as ſome ſort of cherries will probably bear fruit 
the ſame year, on the young ſhoots now trained in: the 
morella in particular bears moſtly on the one-year-old 
thoots, ö g 3 * 1 
And in the fnll-trained trees of the above ſorts, look 
carefully over the . expanſron ; and where any oc- 


caſional ſupply of young wood appears neceffary in any 
— ny of the whe: [elect and retain ſome beſt 
placed proper ſhoots of laſt ſummer accordingly, either to 
turniſh any preſent vacancy, or to. train in between the 
ain branches where it may ſeem expedient, in order to be 
advancing-to a bearing ſtate, ready to ſypply any appa- 
rent future occaſion ; and from which cut or prune out all 
urregular wood and ſuperabundant ſhoots cloſe to the mo- 
ther branches; and if caſual worn-out or decayed old un- 
fruitful branches occur, let them now be cut out, retain- 
ng young wood of proper growth, &c. to ſupply the 
lace of them? Pre ns, alſo, in all vacant ſpaces, a. 
upply of the beſt young ſhoots at their natural length, 
is above adviſed, and a leading one to each branch; being 
reful to preferve the ſhort natural fruit-ſpurs, and cut 
way cloſe all ſtumps of former ſhortened ſhoots : then, as 
oon as a tree is thus pruned,” proceed to train in all the 
proper ſhoots and branches to : wall and eſpalier, at full 
| l 5 TE 
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their manifeſt deſtruction in regard to preventing their 


and all thoſe thus treated will, in two or three years' time, 


inch or an inch in length; and from theſe ſpurs, the fruit 


Therefore, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, 


. cular caſes, is moſt nece 


_ wallsoreſpaliess, with their firſt ſhoot immediately from the 


cure a production of lateral ſhoots near the ground or 
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length, as aforeſaid, at the above-mentioned diſtances ; 


ſend out many ſhort ſhoots, or fruit-ſpurs, about half an 


is always produced. | IH 7 
Theſe ſpurs generally appear firſt toward the extreme 
part of the branches; and if ſhortening was to be practiſed, 
thoſe parts would conſequently be cut away where the bloſ- 
ſom · buds would have otherwiſe firſt made their appearance. 


and cherry trees, never ſhorten or top the young ſhoots 

that are left for a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the 

bearing branches, if room to extend them; and they will 

- gradually form themſelyes into a plentiful bearing 
ee: - - 

But if ſhortening was generally practiſed totheſe kinds of 

fruit trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would prove 


fruitfulneſs; for, in the places where fruit-buds would 
otherwiſe naturally. appear, there would advance nothing 
but ſtrong wood ſhoots; ſo that the trees would be cyn- 
tinvally crowded with uſeleſs wood, and produce little or 
no fruit. of 3 : | 
When, however, there is at any time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſh6ots may be proper, as 
obſerved above for the apples and pears. A 


General Obſervations in pruning all the abeve Trees. 
A We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of ap- 
ple, pear, plum, aud cherry-trees, was not proper in the 


general courſe of pruning ; it, however, in ſome parti- 
. for which take the follow- 


o 


ing hints ; 1 | 
: For example, when the trees, for walls and eſpalien 
particularly, are about one year old from the budding or 
rafting, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt 


” 


-—— +2 — ain _— - ah tos 


budding or grafting, at full length, it is proper to ſhorten 
had down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud or 
graft, to force out lateral branches, which is called heading 
down the trees; but this ſhould not be done. tiil ſpring, 
cutting them down to four or five eyes; which will pro- 
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head of the ſtock, from theſe remaining lower eyes or buds, 

the following ſummer, in order for training in accordingly,  _ - 
that the wall or efpalier may be regularly furnifhed with - 
branches from the bottom. After this the branches are to 

be trained along at their full length, excłpt it appears ne- 

ceſſary to ſhorten ſome or all of-thefe lateral ſhoots, in 

order that each may throw out alſo two or. three lateral == 2 
branches, to furniſh that part of the tree more eff:xtualt- «© - 
ly; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at their full length; 
but if there appear to be ftill more branches wanting,-- 
ſome of the moſt convenient of theſe laft ſhoots may allo 
be ſhortened, to promote their producing a farther ſupply 

of lateral branches, ſufficient to give the tree its proper 
form; for the great art is to encourage aud athit young 
wall and eſpalier fruit-trees in their firſt two or three years! 
growth, to produce ſhoots in proper places; ſo as to cover 

the wall or eſpalier regularly with branches, from the bot- 
tom to the top. _ e 


* 


But when the trees have acquired branches enough to Eo 
effect the firſt proper formãtion of the head,” they will af. 
ter wards naturally furnifh further ſupplies to cover the 
wall or eſhalier regularly every way, to the allotied extent, 
without any fatther ſhortening except on particular oc ca- 
ſions, when a vacancy may happen in any part, according 
to the rule mentioned above, in the article of apples 7 
pears. 2 | f > PE S 
There is one thing farther to be obſerved i proning an = 
ple, pear; plum, and cherry trees; and that is, Wen the * | 
trets have acquired branches enough to cover the welt of 
eipslier; at the diſtance above mentioned. all thn +» | 
young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, ü t > 
wanted in vacancies to form new bearers, muſt be cut af & 
quite cloſe to the place from whence they arife, eving 
no ſpurs but the fruit-ſpurs. that are naturally produced 2 
which every branch will be plentifully furniſhed with, if 1 
the above rules are obſerved. ,, TS. 4 


- 
= 


| Peaches, Ne&arines, and Apricot hid : 3 225 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be prun 2 =} 2 8 
nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſfiould pro v 


mild 3 or at all opportunities, without danger of any mate- 
rial injury, if pruned in __ — aan 
. . 


— 


* 
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For although theſe trees are rather tenderer than the ſorts 
before mentioned, and the froſt is more apt to affect them 
in ſome degree at the newly- cut parts, it is, by what I could 
ever obſerve, only extremely rigorous froſt that can any 
way affect them in conſequence of pruning, and that not 
materially. 

In the training and pruning c of peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, little or no difference is to be obſeryed ; remark- 
- ing of all theſe ſorts, they produce their fruit 
upon the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the fruit- 
ſoms riſing direaly from the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful 
ſupply of which — be reſerved annually in every part, to 
train in for bearing: they alſo 3 bear on the {mall 
natural ſpurs ariſing on the two or three 2 wood, 
which generally occur more f 
and all ſuch ſpurs ſhould be ully les nag bn 
generally bear fruit; keeping in mind, po HO 
the young Year ing ſhoots are to 4. 29 — as the general 
| ; obſerving, that the branches and bearing ſhoots 

are to be trained to the wall horizontally, about three of 
four to five or fix inches aſunder, pruning out annually all 

ſuperabundant Thoots, or that are more are wanted or 
that can be trained in with an ee te fupply of te 
Nance; likewiſe obſerving, that as a ly of the 
beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots muſt annually be left in a re- 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit 
de ſucceeding ſummer, each of the ſaid ſhoots muſt be 

| ſhortened more or leſs according to their ſtrength, now 
in the winter pruning, as directed below, in order to en- 
courage them to produce a more regular ſucceſſion. of 
bearing wood in the enſuing ſummer. The wood, which 
is then produced, will bear fruit in the ſummer after that; 
and the 7 — ſhoots both bear n 
1 ſhoots at the ſame ging Iwo # uture bearers, &c. 
ou begin to prune, in trees particularly, it 

is — —.— to unnail A the young ſhoots which 
were nailed in laſt ſummer, and part of their reſpec- 
tive mother branches, by ee you will. have 
2 to examine the thovts, and to uſe your knife pro 


| In the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to fe 
lect the moſt promiſing beſt. fituated ſhoots, which 
ſoo mult be en u le Wane, 4 abons ang is 
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ſuch order as . 12 
manner, one after another,” in every part of the tree, maxx 
ing room for them, by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or 
uuueceſſary ſhoots, together with a proportionable ſhare 
of the former bearers, and old naked branches not n. 
ed with bearing wood. | 
For example, you are to obſerve that theſe yoni Gives "of 
we now ſpeak of; are, as above hinted, produced only * 
incipally upon thoſe young ſhoots which were laid in | 
ſt winter, — which produced the fruit laſt ſummer; 
and we will ſuppoſe each of the ſaid ſhoots, > Hearn my te 
which were laid in laſt winter, to have 
ſhoors laſt fammer, ee | 
there may not be room to lay in more than one of the _ 
{aid ſhoots on each of the branches; it remains to be con- 
fidered which of tiieſe three ſhoots on each branch is pro- 5 
per to be left; whether the u middle, or lower 
of the three; there is no rule for this, but we will ſu 3 
the middlemoſt of them; in which caſe, cut off the lower 
one quite cloſe to the brauch, and then that part of te 
branch which hath the u ſhoot upon it muſt be ck 
off cloſe down to the middle one; fo that there is only *  ? 
the middle ſhoot now : remaining, which terminates or | 
makes the end of the branch: but, on the other hand, if _ * 


» Re 


— 
— — 
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it. is moſt convenient to leave the of 
the three, the middle and lower are to be cut y doſe 
to the branch: ſo, on the c 2 | 


be left, cut off the branch with the middle and upper ſhoot 
thereon, cloſe to the lower one: and if thought moſt pro- 
per to leave in any' place two out of the three ſhoots on a 
branch, then the and lower ſhoots are apparently _ : 
moſt proper, provided they be the beſt ſhoots, and ſo cut 
out the middle one: or if two lower ſhoots appear beſtt 
for your „ part of the branch 

with the top ſhoot on it cloſe to che next or middle one; 
ſo that there remains that and the lower one. There may 

not always happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on every 

year's branches; but I chooſe to mention that number, 

that I may be the better able in this ſmall compaſs, to eu- 

Plain an convey ee HE UI vt AS 
practiſed in pruning theſe ſorts of trees. 
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beſt, middling, or moderately ſtrong growth, and which 
appear the moſt fruitful or likely to furniſh a proper ſup- 
ply of bloſſom-buds; rejecting very weakly ſlender ſhoots, 
and ſuch as are very long-jointed, likewiſe uncommonly 
thick ſpongy growths, as alſo remarkably rank luxuriants, 
cutting them all clean out; likewiſe the foreright and 
others-ill-placed, that could not be trained with proper re- 
larity. SET ID 5 . 
Oblerve likewiſe, in the courſe of pruning old trees of 
the ſame kinds, to cut out all uſeleſs old . 0 


What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is prin- 


cipally ſuch old naked branches as caſually occur, advanced 
of ſome conſiderable length, without being now furniſhed 
with lateral young, bearers, or a ſufficiency of pro 

young bearing ſhoots, as above mentioned, eligibly placed 
for training where wanted; and ſuch branches ſhould 
generally, in this -pruning, be either entirely cut out to 
make room for the more fruitful wood, or pruned down, 


more or leſs, to any more prolific, well-placed young 


branch proceeding therefrom, and that is furniſhed with 
young ſhoots for bearing. '» | £42339 
Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed, let all 


or moſt of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear, be 


ſhortened, eſpecially the ſmaller and weakly, and thoſe of 
moderate growth, both to ſtrengthen them in their future 
production, and is particularly neceſſary in the'ſhoots in 
general of theſe trees, whereby to promote their producing 
more certainly a ſupply of ſucceſſional lateral ſhoots next 
ſummer, properly ſituated, ſo as to continue every part of 


the tree always well furniſhed with bearers; for without 


| ſhooter, generally 


this precaution of ſhortening the ſhoots, many of them 
are apt to run up, producing laterals only, moſtly. towards 
the upper part, leaving the bottom naked: whereby the 
tree in time becomes devoid of bearing ſhoats below; ſo 
that the ſhortening ſhould be performed, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength, and alſo according to that of the 
tree. | „ 
For inſtance, if a tree is weak, or but a moderate 
Colne the ſhoots about five or fix 
. :inches- apart, for training in nearly at that diſtance, let 
them be ſhortened -according to their. ſtrength ; ſome of 


the weaker ſhoots to ſive, fix, or eight inches, others of 
ſtonger growth, cut to about ten or twelve, to fifteen or 
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eighteem inches long; for the ſhortening ſhould always be 
performed, more or leſs, according to the different ſuoots, 
and, in ſome degree, according as the bloſſom · buds appear 
ſtuated higher or lower om the reſpective ſhoots; not to 
ſhorten below all the faid buds, in thoſe Thoots deſigned 
principally far bearing. 4. "SY f N a F "Wy - 
When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neither 


very vigorous nor weakly, but a middling ſtrong ſhooter, 


the ſhoots may be left nearly about three or four to five or 
fix inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened rather leſs in | 
proportion, than the foregoing, but agrecable to the fame © ? 
rules, in ſhoots of different growths'; pruning ſome to a: 
bout eight, ten, or twelve inches, others to fifteen or eighteen 
inches long, or more, according to their ſtrength and fitua- - 
tion in different parts of the tree, as well as, in ſome caſes, 
to the apparent ſituation of the blofſom-buds, in being 
placed higher or lower on thereſpective ſhoots ſelected for 
bearers, as before obſerved. ee ADA SEED - 
But when any trees are of very vigorous growth in theif 
general ſhoots, they muſt be ſhortened but moderately ;-or 
ſome ſhoots very little; in which ſome of the leſs vigo- 
rous may be cut to about twelve or fifteen inches; but in 
ſtronger ſhoots, . prune off only about one third or fourth 
of their length, or ſome of the. moſt luxuriant left moſtly - 
at their full length: for if the ſtrong ſhoots of a generally 
vigorous tree were to be much ſhortened, it would occa- 
fion their ſhooting” ſtill more luxuriantly to rampant un- 
fruitful wood; therefore the vigorous ſhoots ſhould be 
very moderately ſhortened; and where they are general in 
a tree, it is adviſable both to leave them cloſer and of 
much greater length than the ſhoots in moderate growing 
trees, that the exuberance of ſap may be expended in the. - 4 
larger extent and expanſion of wood, and the tree there: 
15 in time become a more moderate ſhooter and à good 
er. -* l i Ed 1 
Obſerve, however, in ſhortening the ſhoots in general, | 


- 


| both in trees“ of moderate, middling, and ſtrong growth, 


that in thoſe ſhoots adapted for principal bearers the en- 
fuing ſeaſon, ſhould be careful not to cut away too low 
or beiow all or moſt of the bloſſom-· buds, or parts where 
they are expected to advance, being generally diſtinguiſh- 
able from the leaf or ſhoot-buds by their-round, plump, - 
ſwelling appearance, the __— being oblong, narrow; and 
e Oy eee” 
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| eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally 
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Gattiſh; and therefore ſhould. give proper attention to 
| tort accordingly in ibe ſhoots whore the fruits we 


rent. 
Pf ikewiſe obſerve, that in ſhortening the bearing ſhoots 
or others of thoſe trees, they ſhould generally, where prac · 
ticable, be cut to an eye or wood-hud that is likely to 
. — frole > the ſhoot. 


as ow _ a *©®%. +. 


aid, and from which a good — ſhoot will be moſt like, 
2 produced, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; 

for where a A. ſhoot is produced at or near the extre. 

mity of a e ranch, itdraws nouriſhmentto the fru 

and the fruit of Geib be Fer than in thoſe ſhoot det 

Litute of leaders, 

After having pruned one tree, let it be dire&tly nailed 

- 2s you go on; obſerving to lay in the branches and ſhoots 

horizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other 

at the above mentioned diſtances, a them al os to 

| FRA . 
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- ße. 
Vines may be peined any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. 
In training and pruning: vines, obſerve that the young 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood; and the 
branches and bearing ſboots ſhould be trained from about 


A as the ſpace of walling, & c. will admit; 
and therefore, in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 
qua uantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo 
t every part may be properly furniſhed with them ; for 
it is — theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 
which yieid the fruit in the-ſucceeding ſummer; and to 
make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of bearing ſhoots, 
muſt cut away ſome equal portion of the former bearers, to- 
gether with all the ſuperfiuous or over-abundant and uſe- 
_- leſs young wood, cutting them cloſe to the old branches; 
and ler each retained ſhoot be ſhortened 9 from. about 
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three or four, to five of fix bude, or eyes, actording to 
their ſtrength; cuning them about an inch above am dye, 


and ſomewhat 

Thus, in the ö gef due 
take care to leave every ery year a proper fupply 
ſhoots, both towards the bottom, middle, nr % 
may be 3 - 
part of 
the tree, pruning aut the as ju obſers= 
ed: and every year ſume of the former bearers, and:moſt 
unſerviceable long naked old wood, ſhould be pruned — 

for when any old naked branches, not furniſhed- 
lateral young MÞe 1 have advanced a confiderable — 
or to the extent of their limited ſpace of walling &c 
that naked unfruitful ſtate, they, in àa manner, — 
uſeleſs, and ſhould be taken off, either quite to the bot. 


tom, or to ſome convenient n 8 
nailed u 


ply its place. See and 
As ſoon, as let them bet 
ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, — 


— 


© Aa 

_ * * is. 
Nan pruning is adviſed to be deferred tll den 

month, or March, where ſee the method explained: 


g- Trees. 


#12. 
Gooſeberries and currants bear both-on the n iis: 
or two years* wood, and: the ſeveral years branches, 


E 2 — niturally all along the 
des; and 


in each winter-prunitg it will be — to 
cut out any caſual worn · out, old, or irregular branches, 
and a proportionable ſupply of laſt fummer's + gs. EGS: 
retained, and the aned out. 

In pruning goo let them be always. kept 

of branches, and theſe not permitted to grow rambli __ 
acroſs one another, but all pruned to fome regular —Y 
fo as the main bearers, or ge — branches and ſhoots, ſtand 
fx or eight inches — at the extremities; and generally, 
either keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or if permitted 
to run up full in-the heaft, keep it thin of branches, as 


WY xc. ſuch as e 3 and croſs- placed 


above adviſed ; A out any irre- 


Prume Gooſcherry and Curran Trees, : 3 * 5 
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and- cut out all the ſu ate | 
fummer, cloſe to the old wood; 'only retaining here and 
there a good one in vacancies, or occaſionally towards the 
to be advancing to a-bearing ſtate, to ſupply 
the place of caſual worn-out bearers ; and 
where practicable, a terminating or leading ſhoot to each 
main branch, either ſuch as is placed naturally at or near 
the end of the branch, or occaſtonally, where any branch 
zs too long or rambling, prune it down to ſome couvenient 
lateral ſnoot, &c. to remain for a terminal leader; and, in 
both caſes, generally leave but one terminal to each branch; 
and all- thoſe ſhoots now retained, both lateral and ter- 
minal, ſhould either be moſtly left entire, and only ſhorten 
long ſtragglers, and 
occaſionally; or, at 
of theſe trees too much; for by cutting them very 
produce a deal of wood and but ſmall 
fruit; and being ſo full of wood, as to exclude the ſun and 
free air in ſummer, thg fruit cannot ripen well; and it 
likewiſe renders it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when 
ther. Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as 
is the practice of ſome ignorant perſons. 
Currant buſhes ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular, 
not ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly acroſs each 
other; for when they are ſuffered to grow ſo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the fun, for 
want of which it will be ſmall, ſour, and ill- flavoured; ob- 
ſerving nearly the ſame order of pruning as adviſed above 
for the gooſeberries. Keep 
about fix or eight inches aſunder; in which, if any are too 
crowded or over-abundant, prune out the moſt irregular ; 
alſo any croſs- placed branches, and caſual worn out old 
bearers, together with all the. irregular-placed and ſuper- 
abundant young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, preſerving only a 
due ſupply of the moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a 
leading one at the termination of each branch, agreeable 
to the rules exhibited above in pruning the gooſeberry 
. buſhes; and in which the general upper ſhoots in theſe 
buſhes may be moſtly ſhortened more or leſs, where re- 
quired to keep the head to a moderate extent, and of a 
compact, firm growth. wy | 1 


lower 


they are made to 


fit to 
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and any worn- out or naked old branches, retain- 
ſhoots, where neceſſary, to ſu 
perabundant la 


ad, 


* 


1 ax. 


lx their place; 
ſhoots of laſt 


generally leave, 


bending and reclining growths, 
by no means ſhorten the ſhoots 


the general branches thin, 


Jau. 
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Planting Gooſeberries and Cur rant. 

and if 
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Obſerve in pruning. young gooſeberry and currant 
buſhes that. are not yet furniſhed with à full head of 
branches, be careful to retain a requiſite ſupply of the beſt 
young ſhoots properly fituated to form the head accord - 
ingly, and cut ont the irregular and ill- placed; and the re- 
tained proper ſhoots may in ſome be moderately ſhortened, 


eſpecially ſuch. as run away ling from the reſt; and 


any proper ſhoots advancing below, may be permitted to - 


remain entire till advanced equal with the others above, 


&c: that the whole may come on as equally as poſſible, to 


form a regular head. | Gut Sing; dee ot 
Currants alſo, trained againſt- walls or palings, &e. 
ſhould have à neceſſary ,pruning and regulation in the 
general branches, or as may be required; cutting out 
the ſuperabundant and irregular placed ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer, or any caſual too crowding and diforderly grow - 
ing older branches, or ſuch as appear unfruitful, or any 
of a worn- out or decayed ſtate, and all dead wood; re- 
taining young ſhoots advancing from below, and in the 


moſt vacant parts, ſhortened more or leſs, or left entire, 


according to room for extending them: and train the ge- 
neral branches, & c. three or four, to five or ſix inches di- 


Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted; 
the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 


garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground into wide com. - 


partments, ſhould | prune them up to one clean ſtem, of 
about ten, twelve, or fifteen inches, before you form the 
head of the tree: for when theſe trees are ſuffered ta 


branch away immediately. from the bottom, they, by — 


ſpreading out ſo near the ground, will impede the 
growth of any crops that grow near their low expanſion, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them, in the oc- 
caſional buſineſs of digging, hoeing, weeding, &c. beſides, 
they do not appear ſo agreeable as when trained to a fingle - 
ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches. ; ": M : 
Generally plant theſe ſtirubs ſix or eight feet diſtance, in 
the rows; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
be eight or ten feet aſunder.- © - CREE 
Likewiſe plant currants againſt walls and palings; ſome 
againſt ſouth walls for earlieſt fruit, and others on north 
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- 
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their frength; obſerving, as they generally form a bend 


or tie them together, either uprightly or archways at top, 


- 


for lateſt 


- 


the branches I 


f 
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; 
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plant ſome beſt carly forts of 7 
ſouth wall, for earlieſt productjon both of green 
fruit; planting and training them as above in the 


- 
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In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 
Fu Ja the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 

the ſucceeding year ; for the ſhoots, when but one year 
only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply of young ſhoots of the laſt fammer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore, as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt will now be dead, they muſt be cat away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground; and Jeave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
to bear fruit next but cut the reſt off cloſe 

to the ſurface of the ground. : 8 | 
Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be each of them 
ſhortened; in doing which you muſt cut off about one 
third q fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to 


at top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 
bending part; and if they are left longer, or that they 
firaggle wide and irregular from one another, may plait 


to ſupport them in an erect poſition. 8 

T be ground ſhould then be digged between the rows: 
and as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtand- 
ing plants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing 
in the intervals dug up. | 


h | | Planting Roſpterries. AN 4 HEE 's 

Von may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries; ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants thatare furniſhed each with 
one ſtrong ſhoot of laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 
plentifully from any.old plantation, as they always ſend up 
abundance of off. ſet ſuckers for ſets, — thoſe wit 
good fibrous roots, rejecting ſuch whoſe roots are naked 


hy 
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d prune off the weak tops of the ſhoots, and the * 
— roots, and plant them, by 1 ſmall _} 
apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and 1 q 3 
and two or three feet diſtance in each oxꝛß. 
This diſtance appears py” ficſt; but chap _ | 

be cloſer, as. van f. be 

2 for when lane 


ſeen in two years time; too cloſe, 
will in the ſummer ſeaſon form a thicket, inſomu 
that the fruit will be ſmall, and not . 908 
flavour, nor can you come at them. readily, when fit to 
ther. . S 3A Ma 
Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open fituation. 
For particulars, ſee Ofober,., , 4 
Preparations for Plantations of Fruit Treat. 
If you intend to make new 1 of fruit trees, eĩ- 1 
ther for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be >1 
trenched two ſpades deep: but previoully, if the foil is 
poor, or very light, and wants augmentation, add a ſupply 
of freſh ſtrong earth or compoſt, a good loamy earth, if it 
can be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole to- 
ether ; and may be applied- cither wholly to the general 
r=, or only, at preſent, to the place where each tre: 
is to be planted, and the reſt n by degrees; but if 
only ſome trees are wanted in different places, and that 
any improvement, as above, is thougbt neceſſary, it need 
only be applied in the places where the trees are intended, 
as juſt obſerved: preparing the improvement about three, 
to four or five feet width, and one good ſpade deep, at 
leaſt, for each ? ‚‚? s "LHR EAT 
If an orchard is to be planted, and the foil is but indif= 7 
ferent, it will be of advantage to add ſame very rotten *' 3 
dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth or compoſt the 
moſt eaſily obtained, in each hole where the trees are to 
ſtand ; working the earth, loam, and dung well together. 
However, in intending any as above, it 
may be 2 to obſerve, that when the ground is na- 4 
turally of ſome tolerable fertile quality, good ſtaple eartſ, 
or moderate loam, or other good mellow cultivating ſoil, as v 
that of a garden or gand field land, it will not require any 
other improvement than to dig or trench the ground a 
proper depth of one or two ſpades, as it may admit, or oc- 
caſionally, at preſent, only to dig the holes for the trees. 
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W o. oh Planting Fruit Trees. n Mia 
Fut fruit trees, where required, in open weather,” of 
any ſorts intended, both for walls, eſpaliers, aud ftindards; 
for wall trees, the forts are apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
pPlums, cherries, pears, vines, figs; fpr eſpaliers, a 
ples, pears, plums, quinces, cherrigs ;- and for ſtandards, 
the principal forts are apples, pears, ums, b 
with ſmaller portions of quinces, medlars, mulberries, 
filberts, ſervices, &c. See Oy and March, Ne- 
vember, . 
Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted -ffien feet 
aſunder, at leaſt ; but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove 
of confiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger ſcope 


for the horizontal extenſion of the 8 and let 
full ſtandard trees be . thirty or forty, feet diſtance, 


- See February, & 6 


mer the Roots of, and ſupporting 3 as. | 


If the weather ſhould not prove ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new-planted fruit-trees from being 


hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or long dung litter, on 


the ſurface of the A: ertenbeiy the choiceſt of the 
ſtone- fruit kinds; as peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
| = principal ſorts of cherries and plums. 
e Lag all new-planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, . and 
y-band be put round the ftem of the tree, at the 
place where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent the 
3 n galled. ty 2 


" Prune old Sena! Fruit-trces. 2 


This 1 is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtand- 
ard fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off 
all dead or larly growing branches, and to clear the 
trees from mix oj See the work of November. 


© Forcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit. 


255 Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 
Forcing houſes, furniſhed with fruit trees for producing 
early fruits, as cherries, peaches, 3 &c. may now 
begin to prepare for that bufinefs, by ſhutting all the 
glaſſes cloſe, and about the end of the month kbezzo to 
ſe the fires ; and in theſe forcing departments, wherg 


Jax.) THE FRUIT GARDEN. - 
there is 2-pit in which to make a hot-bed of tanner's-bark, 
or hot horſe-dung, make the hot-bed firſt, -and in a fort- 
night after, let the fires be lighted and continued every 
night. See the Fruit- Garden for next month. vs" os 


. | Forcing carly Strawberries. | - 2 = 47 of PS 
Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this 


ſtrawberries: thoſe which are planted now in a. hot -· bed 
will produce fruit fit to gather in March and April. 5 
About the middle or end of this month, provide for 
that purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make ahot- 
bed about à yard high, for one or. more three-light 
frames.” fs +4 Fe; | 
Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about- 
eight or ten days: in that time it will be in good condition 
to make the hot-bed. , EE ER 
But in this buſineſs, a tan- bark hot-bed, made in a 
bark: pit defended with a proper frame and . — would 
generally be more ſucceſsſul in fruiting theſe plants early. 
But, previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quan- 
tity of ſtraw berry· plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid 


r 


"nd TW ww way yy 


tember or October, &c it will be of particular advantage: 
poſe, and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full 


this occaſion, it may now be done in open weather. The 
method is this: provide as many «pots (twenty - fours or 
thirty-twos) 25 the frame intended for your hot-bed will 
. conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe together; at the 
: lame time get ſome freſh and good earth; if it is loamy it 
will be the better; and letit be well broken with the ſpade. 

Having the pots and the earth ready, put ſome of the 
earth into each pot to the depth of three or four inches; 
then take up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, 
pare the ball neatly round with a knife, and clear the plant 
from all withered or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, 


with the above earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball - 
with the ſame, Let them be watered as ſoon as you have 
finiſhed planting, and remove the pots to a warm ſituation, 
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month, to begin to make a hot - bed to raiſe a few early 


hot- bed; or if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 5 ; 
the alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt ſorts for this pur- 5 2 


bearing ſtate, and of which, if none were potted before for 


and fill the ſpace between the ball and the ſides of the pot, 


there to remain till the bed is ready to receive them ;- bũt | 


Aer the plants be protected by covering 
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- "m8 
Ii the e prove bad before the hot bed is ready, 


them, or remov- 
—: og uma tatned ; or into ſome ſheltered 


lace. 
Y Having, however, the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it for one or more „about three feet high, and 
directly ſet on the frame and lighta, to protect it from wet, 
and draw up the heat ſooner: 1 the violent heat is 
over, lay either ſome dry light earth, or ſome 
waſte tanner's bark of a bed, four or five 
inches thick ; then bring in the plants, and plunge the pots 
imtocheearth artan, up to therims, and cloſe together as can 
be, fili F &c. 
a the pots upged, p! put on the glaſſes, and 
ms cloſe till abe ariſes in the bed, when it 
be to raiſe them a little behind, to let the 
fteam paſs off. 
£ e plants begin to po, let them have-air at al 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable ; for if k 
too cloſe, they will draw up weak, and not bloſſom we 
5 and the bloſſom would drop, without being ſucceeded by 
fruit, and ſhould be y refreſhed with a little water, 


up out . ˙ go dem be rr 
immediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting 
them. However, when it is intended to force ftriwberries, 
Either in a common hot-bed or in the hot-houſe, it would 
be a good method to plant fome bearing plats im 7 in 
September or October, and fo place the pots cloſe under 
dome warm wall till the time they are to be ! in the 
22 | 

where there is the convenience of a pine-apple ſtove, 
kind of fruit — or hot-wall, &c. may 


Ede light e they wil 
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(GREAT care ſhould now be taken to protect the choiceft = 
flowering plants at this unfavourable ſeafon, particu⸗- 

larly the principal ſorts, and tenderer kinds in pots, which, 
if not done before, ſhould now be removed in their re- 
ſpective pots, to places of ſhelter from ſevere froſt, either 
in garden frames, or under awnings of mats; or, in default - _ 
of ſuch protections, let them be placed in ſome warm fitu- 

: 37 5 "0.5 .. iii 4/3 a Ea et ns 
t The beſt auriculas in pots ſhould be well protected from 
. exceſſive rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; for although theſe. _ 
plants are hardy to ſtand the winter fully expoſed, yet by 
ins occafional protection, it preſerves them in itrengtn 


to flower in greater 


w——_ 
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perfection. 49 37 Ko 

| The choiceſt varieties of theſe plants ſhould always be 
removed in their pots, about the end of October, or be- 
. ginning of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed 
t arched over with hoops, in a warm, dry fituation in the 
full ſun, where they can be occaſionally covered when the 
weather is unfavourable ;- but let the covers be conſtantly - 
off when the weather is mild and dry. -, 

Towards the eod of this month, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh | 
n G4 rote? 3 . 

ſome proper com prepared for this purpoſe - - 

(ſee Auricala, in Juguft) ; and, F tbe leben is mud and 
forward in the latter end of this month, may drem the 
plants there with; but if unfavourable weather, defer it till, 
the next month; Grit clear the plants from dead leaves, * 
and take the old earth away from the top and round te 
lides of the pots, as low as you convenientij can, without 
diſturbing their roots; fill up the pat with the earth that 
you have prepared; and when you have finiſhed this work, 
_ the pots to the place intended for ſheltering them, 
a3 Ta 8 | 1 5 r 5 12 75 *+ 17; | 
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, from hard froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow; for, as 
ob erved of the auriculas, notwithſtanding the plants be- 
hardy to ſtand the winter in the open air, it is ad- 
vi ible to defend the choicer ſorts in bad weather, to pre- 
ſerve them in cog een for flowering in beſt perfec- 
tion accordingly. 
Theſe pots mould be plunged i in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops 
_ when the weather is ſevere. | 
But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be Kill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 


them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 


and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 
plants, but let them have the free air at all ſuch times, 
day and night. 

/ Or, in want of the above means of protection, the pots 
of plants ſhould be placed in ſome warm ſituation. = 


re che Hhatianks ang, nr © 


In ſevere froſty weather, it would be of beneficial ad- 
vantage, if the beds wherein you have depoſited" the 
choiceſt kind of hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious 
buloous roots, be covered, either with an awiiing of mats, 
| or, in default thereof, witn ſtraw, fern, or dry long Tirterz but 
| it muſt be removed as ſoon as the ſevere weather is over. 

But when any of the above-mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be 
of much advantage to have the beds arched over with 
hoops; and when the weather is unfavou cable, ſuch as in 
. ſevere froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and 
_ faſtened down, that tbe wind may not blow them off; but 

when the weather i is pn ler File be been s unco- 
vered. 

The fineſt lads; particularly of hyacinths, 2 | 
nunculuſes, and anemones, merit this care. 


Plantiag Ranunculuſes, Anemones, Se. 851 A. 


Plant ranunculuſes and znemones, in mild, dry, 25 
weather, if you have any now out of the ground; theſ 
now planted will ſucceed thoſe WR were om in | 20 
ground in Oder or November. | 
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For their reception, chooſe a dry ſituation, where the 
ground is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, 
breaking the earth fine, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; 
then take an opportunity of a'dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, _ 
and allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and plant 
in the rows; and plant them about two inches and a half S | 
deep.” $4 % 4 C03 i HF, HO 
For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, ſee the work of September and October. 
Theis flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. In a ſmall circle of about fix inches dia- 
meter, you may plant four or five roots; that is, one in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle, / 
Let the patches be from two or three, to five, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet aſunder. 25 7-2. Ws 
The above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the 
common ſorts; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine varie-- 
ties together in narrow beds, as. above, in order both to 
have the oppoxtunity of protecting them occaſionally in 
ſevere weather, if thought expedient, and thatz When in 
flower, they. may diſplay a ſpacious ſhow together in their 
various colours, ſtripes, and tints, in the different varieties; 
and alſo in the ſpring, when che plants are in bloom, 
they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, or too 
much ſun, both of which would haſten the decay of the 
flowers; and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the 
only intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pal ? 
be ſpared to protect the more beautiful forts. . | 


55 7 Planting Tulips. e 
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Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould nom 
be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. _ 


Lo. 
* 


Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit; 
for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
they will blow very poorly: If they are to be planted in 
beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds ſomewhat 
rounding, both that they may. throw off the wet of heavy 
ins, Ke. at this” ſeaſon. mam effeliually, and beant- 


— 
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flower-beds always look beſt when raiſed gradually a little 
in the middle than on the fides. 

In a dry mild day, in open weather, ler the roots be put 
into the ground; them in rows, nine inches diſtant, 
allowing ſi or eight inches between the 2 each row, 
and plant them about three inches If you plant 
ſome of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in 
a row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the 
- fame diftance from each other. 

But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the 
banders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps; thatis 
to ſay, in a circle about fix or eight inches broad, plant four 
or five roots; and about from three or four to five or ten 
feet farther, plant another ſuch clump, and ſo on to the 
* 45 a varied order towards the front and middle, | 


- Planting Croeuſes and Suow-drops. 


Any ſorts of crocuſes may ſtill be planted for an 22 


{prin bloom, if dry mild weather ; *prncally plan 
along the hu of the flower ersnextthe walks 
and in flower-beds, & c. commonly within ſive or ſix inches 


of _ edge, either in a contiuued row, or dotted im little 


about two inches deep: though thoſe de- 

— for the borders appear to greater advantage when 
2 ſed in ſmall patches, than in a r 
all circle with your finger, about four or ſive inches 
3 in the middle ils mn one root, and plant three or 


four round the edye e cirele : about eighteen inches, 
or two or three 1 ring make another circle, and 
plant the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end of the 
border, &c. or may. vary the patches, in having ſome near 
the edge, and others more toward the middle; obſerving, 

if you have different kinds, to plant each ſort ſeparate; 
that is, if you plant tlie firſt patch with yellow crocuſes, 
-plant the next with blue, and ſo proceed with others ouch: 
ferent-forts- 


Snow - drops may allo be e in the fame man- 
ner as the crocufes. 


Plenting uariou forts if Bulbs. © 


| Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous i bis crown im- 
perials, or any other kind of bulbous flower-roots, that 
3 eren 


49 
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the weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be 
thoſes 16 plant held e 
and ſee that the ground is not too wet. How. 
When it is intended. to plant any of the common ſorts 
>f the above or other kinds of bulbous roots 3 
8 it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps 
r patches, i in the manner mentioned above 3 com- 
mon tulips, ranunculuſes, c. N Ee 4: 


| Flowers ts blow in @ Houſe. . 6 


Several ſorts of bulbous roots may be placed upo 

glaſſes of water for N in the a partments of a bange 
ſuch as hyacinths, narciffuſes, Aga early dwarf tulips, . 
ec. the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at the ſeed 

or glaſs-ſhops, being * concave at the mouth to con- 
ain each one root, and are to be filled with ſoft water, and 
one root placed in each glaſs with its bottom touching the 
ater ; placing the bottles upon a ſhelf or chimney- Piece 
of ſome light warm room, or in the inſide of a warm win 
dow, and if where the ſun comes, will be an additional ad- 
antage; but in ſevere froſt, removed to the interior part 
a room where a fire is kept: they will ſoon ſhoot their 


+. 


pr fetid, ſnould be renewed with freſh occafionally : and 
wy will thus blow very agreeably, early in the f ring ; or 
may be greatly forwarded if placed in a-hot-hou 

Likewiſe may.plant various: ſorts of bulbous and tuber. 
us. rooted flower - roots in for blowing in a houſe, 
uch as hyacinths, nareiſſuſes of all kinds. early tulips, 
rocuſes, anemones, ranunculuſes, or any other ſpring 
lowering kind; having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light - 
andy earth, plant the roots therein juſt over their crowns, 
and place the pots near a window; and when the roots be- 


zin to ſhoot, give occaſional light 2222 Oy will” 
tiower in good perfection at any early ſealon. _ 


Blowing Flowers early in a Hot-houſe. © 


Any ſorts of bulbous,. tuberous, and fibrous-rooted ber- 
nial flow ers, bein planted in pots, and now placed in a 
ot-houſe, or any department at work, will ſhoot. 
ind flower very early without trouble; only give occalidn- 
u waterings.— See t 3 of this month, 6 
* 


* 
% 
— 


oots down into the water, which, when become very foul: - + 


. 
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Pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſhrubs, may now be placed in the hot-houſe to 
flower early. See the Hor- lauſe. > 3 3H7; 


Care of perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pots. 


Double wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
ſeet- williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glafſcs or other 
covering be kept over them at all times when the froſt is 
keen, or occalionally in very wet weather; but in mild, 
dry weather, the plants muſt not be covered. | 

Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of Ebrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
ſecure them from froſt ; ſuch as the double roſe.campion, 
double ſcarlet lychnis, and all other ſuch like kinds. 
I Thoſe plants whiich are in pots, ſhould, where there is 

not the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims 
in a dry and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered 
with long litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, they 
ſhould be well defended; or moved into ſome ſheltered 
place at the approach of ſevere froſt. 2 


Seedling Flowers. 1 


Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedlin 
flowers ſhould be covered in froſty weather, either wi 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be 
laid a good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round the 
- ſides; or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, &c. 
. .Likewife beds of the more tender and curious ſorts of 
ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
covered, in hard froſts, with mats or long litter; but be 
fare-io remove the covering when the weather is open and 
mild. e e | Cre GY 

Protecting Flowering-Shrubs from Froft. 


If you have hardy flowering-ſhrubs- or ever-greens in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 
plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, if omitted do- 
ing in November or December. Chooſe a dry ſpot to 
plunge them in; that is, where water is not apt to ſtand. 


mw 2. 
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Or if not plunged as above, place them cloſe together 

in 2 warm fituation, and in very rigorous froſts apply . 
ſome ftraw-litter, & c. between and over the pots, to pro- 

tet the roots. „ NES 

But any tenderer or more curious young ever-greens, 

&c. in ſhould have the protection of frames or oc- 
cafional covering of mats, &c. in ſevere weather. DO 

Prote& alſo the roots of the choicer kinds of new- 
planted trees, flowering ſhrubs, and ever-greens from froſt, 
if it ſhould ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
litter on the ſurface of the ground, cloſe round the bot-. 

tom of the ſtem of each tree and ſhrub, 'as far as their 
roots extend, or rather farther. Fog =o 


Support new-planted Shrubs. © 
Support tall new-planted ſhrubs; or trees as require it, 
with Ike, that 2 not be diſplaced by the Tine” 
Pruning Flowering Shrubs, and digging between them, © 
Prune flowering ſhrubs in the 3 quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they 1 "his ſhould general 
ly be done with a knife, and not commonly with garden- 
ſhears, as often praiſed ; all dead wood ſhould be cut a- 
way; alſo where the branches of different ſhrubs crowd 
one upon another, let ſome be pruned out, and ſhorten, 
long rambling ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths; for the. 
ſtrubs in general ſhould be Kept clear of each other, fo. 
that each kind may be ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all 
ſuckers that ariſe from the roots. = 
After pruning, as above, the ground between the flower- 
ing ſhrubs and ever-greens ſhould be digged; obſerving, 
as you go on, to ſhorten long ſtraggling roots, taking care 
not to diſtiurb the plants. This will do good to the ſhrubs, 
deſtroy weeds, and the places will appear nede. | 


* 


$ 
” 


r 
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Planting Flewering Shrubs. | 


In ſettled open weather, you may now plant, where 
Fanted, moſt forts of hardy ee n af ag | 

Such as roſes, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, al- 
hæa and ſpiræa frutex, guelder- roſe, Perfian lilacs, labur- 
ums, privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub, and blad- 
der- ſeua, the double hawthorn, double-bloſſom cherry, and 
wart almond, with double _ ſingle flowers, the meze- 


*. © 7 I”. S 
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reon and double - flowering peach, with the double and 
ſingle ſweet · briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bram- 


ble; and many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may 


at this time be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any 
thing mild, | 


Likewiſe, may plant ſome ſorts of hardy ever-greens, 
towards the latter end of this month, if mild, open weather, 


ſuch as pines, firs, &c. though it is not adviſable to make 
any general 1 of ever-greens at this ſeaſon.— See 
Februaty and Marc | | 
For a liſt of the hardy flowering ſhrubs, ever-greens, 
c. which may now be planted, ſee the Catalogue of 
Mrubs at the end of the book. 


Rules for planting Flowering Shrubs, 


In planting the various kinds of flowering ſhrubs, par- 
ticular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement or order in plac- 
ing them, fo that the different plants may be readily di- 
ſtinguiſhed; for this is of very great importance. 

Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the dif- 
Ferent heights and modes of growth of the various kinds 
de conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not over- 
bear another. e 

"The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole may 
ſtand In a kind of theatrical order. 

Tbe diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant 
and plant, is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be under- 
ſtood when they are to be planted in the clumps or quar- 
ters of the ſhrubbery; but thoſe that are intended to be 


— 


plauted in the common narrow borders, muſt be allowed 


double that diſtance at leaſt. | 


Propagating by Layers. 

In open weather may continue to lay the young 
branches and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply 
of new plants; laying them into the earth four or fire 
inches deep, with the tops out, moſt of them will be root- 


ed by next autumn, fit for tranſplanting.— See the Nurſery. 


| 
( 
( 
\ 
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| Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. 8 n 
Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, 
ſyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants; - 
for by ſuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be propagated ; 
let theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, 
and planted ſome of the ſtrongeſt into the ſhrubberies, &c. 
where they are to remain, and the ſmaller plant in nurſery- 
rows, eighteen inches aſunder; they will make good plants 
in two years tim. 1 HF 


| Propagating by Cuttings.. 4 

Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of- hardy 
deciduous ſhrubs may alſo now be pl-nted in open wea- 
ther, eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and 
they wilt ſucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot 
at top, and form good-rooted young plants by next au- 
tumn. | ; | | 3 

Care of Grafs N. alks and Lawns, 

Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they ſhould be kept very neat by frequently pol- 
ing and rolling them. Poling ſhould be performed in 
open, dry weather, which is done with a pliable taper aſh- 
pole, twelve or fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be 
uſed to break and ſpread the worm-caſts about, whenever 
they appear on the graſs. After this, tet the graſs be rolled 
with a; wooden roller, to which all the worm-caſt 1 
will readily adhere, by which means your graſs will he 

ndered quite clean, the ſurface ſmooth and firm, ſo as 

o appear extremely neat, and you will reap the advantage 


pf it in mowing-time. 


Making Graſs N. alks or Lawns. | ER 
Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, 


o lay tuff where wanted, ſor making or mending graſs 
lats, walks, or lawns. ' „ 


— 


The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with on com- 
ons or downs, where many ſheep, &c. are paſtured.— 
Vhen you go to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard 
ong, and a foot broad: they muſt be eut about an inch 
ck, with a proper turfing iron; and according as they 
re cut up, they ſhonkd be 8 the graſs-fide inwards, 
"Ds 
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as cloſe and firm as poſſible, for the more ready carrying 
and moving them without breaking. | 

Let the ground where turf is be laid be made as firm 
and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, &c. 
that it may not ſettle unequally hereafter ; having general- 
ly three or four inches of any light, poor, rubbiſhy ſoil at 
top, to prevent the graſs from growing rank ; and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth ready for the turf. In laying them, make 
the edges join cloſe and even every way, and as ſoon as 
laid, the whole ſhould be immediately well beaten with a 
heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled with a large 
ſtone or iron roller. | | 


Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould be continued in decent order, eſpe- 
cially in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean 
from litter, and free from weeds; and let them be now 
and then rolled in dry, open weather. 


Planting Box and Thrift for E irg. 


Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it 
is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 
may be planted any time this month, when the weather 1s 
mild. Both theſe make cloſe and agreeable edgings, if 
neatly planted, and well kept afterwards. - 

But the box is ſuperior to every thing for forming the 
moſt effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. 

For the method of planting them, ſee October and Ne- 


wember. 


1 


Preparations for Planting, Qc. 


Trench or dig and 'prepare ſuch ſhrubbery compart- 
ments and other parts of the pleaſure-ground where you 
intend to plant flowering ſhrubs, this, or the next month. 
Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where you intend to 
plant ever-greens, in February or March, that they may 
be in readineſs againſt planting time. 

Dig ſuch flower-borders as are vacant, that they may 
be ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the fol- 
lowing month. | ; 


Planting Foreſt-trees, Oc. 
. Foreſt aud ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
| j 9 / |; 


— 
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ſoils, in open weather; both where deſigned for woods and 
coppices, for timber, &c. and for ornamental plantations. 
For the proper ſorts, ſee the Lifts of Hardy Trees at the end 
of the book. | | | 


Plant Hedges, and plaſh old ones. 


Now may alſo plant any ſorts of deciduous hedges; as 
hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, elder, alder, 
willow, hazel, &c. where wanted.—See December. 

It is alſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges of any 
outward fences or others, that have run up confiderably 
above, and become thin or open below. See December. 


EY * 


THE NURSERY. 


DIG the ground, if open weather, between the continu- 
ing rows of young trees and ſhrubs, of all forts. 
But previous to performing this work, ſhould give any 
neceſſary pruning to the ſhrubs and trees, eſpecially the 
deciduous kinds; then let the ground be digged one ſpade 
deep; as you go on, trim off any ſtraggling roots of the 
trees and ſhrubs; and in digging, give every ſpit a fair turn 
off the ſpade, that the weeds on the ſurface may be buried 
properly, iy £3 | 
> Tranjblanting and pruning Foreft-trees. 
Tranſplanting of young foreſt and ornamental trees in 
the nurſery, .and where required, may be performed any 
time this month if the weather is open, and the ground 
not too wet. 3 | | 
Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, &c. of the hardy 
kinds, may be removed any time this month, if mild wea- 
ther; but this ſhould not be generally practiſed to ever- 
greens, except the weather ap alſo to be ſettled. | 
Trim up the ſtems of —— and other tree kinds, 
where they require it; this may be done when little elſe 
can be done in the nurſery; for if it is performed in froſty 
weather, the trees will receive no harm dy the operation, 
eſpecially the hardy deciduous kinde. 95 Þ 
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Pruning and tranſplanting Flowering Shrubs. 

Prune honey - ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds 
of hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs that want it, training 
each with a ſingle ftem, and trimming their heads as you 
ſhall fee occaſion; that is, either to cut out or ſhorten all 
ſtraggling ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
-to keep their heads ſomew hat to a regular form. 

In open and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant, 
Where neceſſary, moſt ſorts of hardy flowering fhrubs, 
both in the nurſery order, and for ſhrubbery plantations, 
&c. in a dry ſoil; but where the ſoil is apt to lodge wet, 
there ſhould not be any planted therein before February, 


Planting Pruit-tree Stocks. 


Plantations of fruit-tree ſtocks, for grafting and bud- 
dinz upon, may be made any time of this month, it favour. 
able, mild, open weather. Many of thoſe raifed irom ſeed, 
&c.. laſt ſpring or the year before, will be fit for this, dig- 
ging them up out of the feed-bed, & c. with their full roots, 
and let them be planted in nurſery- rows, two feet and a 
half aſunder, and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from 
each other in the rows; and when they bave attained two 
cr three years' growth, will be proper for budding- and 
graſting.— See the Nur/ery, October, for the method of 
plantiog ; and that of February and Zune arid July for grait- 

ng and budding. - 


a Work in froſly Weather. 
In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of 
the nurſery as require it. 5 | ; 
This may be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been 
lately cleared, and that are intended to be planted again 
with a freſh ſtock ; and let it be trenched in regularly one 
full ſpade deep at leaft. WT 
Likewiſe in froſty weather, may prune hardy deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs—and when ſevere froſt, protect the dif- 
ferent ſorts of the more tender or curious young ever- 


greens, &c. as directed under the article—Care of Tendo 
Trees, . | 3 


Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing. 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſlible, for- 


* 
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ward the digging and trenching vacant compartments of 
ound where young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted in 

ring. 9 

— begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 
raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 
giafting upon. | "4 

Theſe, if mild weather, may be fown about the middle 
or latter end of the month, obſerving to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide ; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep at 
teaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch: the plants 
will appear in ApriÞ and May, when they muſt be kept 
remarkably clean from weeds, by a careful hand-weeding ; 
and moderate watering in dry weather will be ſerviceable, 
when they are newly come up- | ; 

Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurfery 
rows next November, and the follow ing planting months; 
or, at leaſt, all of them the ſecond autumn or ſpring. 

Get ready alſo ſome ground to ſo the feeds, nuts, and 
berries, &c. of hardy foreſt-trees, ornamental trees, and 
towering {hrubs. | | #4 

The ground for this purpoſe muſt be choſen in a dry 
and ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly digged, 
and divide it in beds three or four feet wide. The ſeed, 
&c. may be ſown, if _ weather, about the laſt week in 
the month. Let them be ſown tolerably thick, and cover- 
ed with earth about an inch deep. | 4 

Let the ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds are 
ſown be lightly raked, and very well cleared from ſtones. 
See F. ebruary. 0 


Care of tender and young Seedling Trees. 

Take great care now of all the tender kinds of ſeedſing 
trees, ſhrubs, and other young plants of ſimilar quality, 
raiſed from ſeed, or by other means, laſt year or before 
many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſheltert. 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of 
Lebanon, &c. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree; and-alſo the 
tenderer kinds of pines and firs, and the feedling plants of 
Cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever-green 
plants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of — 
froſt. Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, where N young cedars, or others 

8 * 
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of the like kinds of ſeedlings are, ſhould be removed into 

a garden frame or ſome other convenience of occaſional 

ſhelter, and in the time of hard froſts, the glaſſes, and 

other covering, if neceſſary, put-on ; but they muſt be 
kept conſtantly open in mild weather. 

But ſuch tender ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, 
and require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be covered at 
ſuch time with mats: firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the 
bed, and the mats to be drawn over them occaſionally for 
.Ectence of the plants. 

Likewiſe ſome of the mare hardy kinds of young plants 
may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas- 
ſtraw, or other long litter lightly over them; this will pro- 
tect the tender tops and roots from the froſt. 

But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants. 

Likewiſe any curious or tender young ever-greens, &c. 
that are planted in pots, ſhould be placed under ſhelter in 
ſevere froſt; ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, ciſtuſes, china ar- 

bor- vitæ, &c. placing them in a frame, or where they may 
be. defended either with glaſſes or mats, and other cover- 
Ing, if neceſſary, in rigorous weather. 


| Propagating Ey L ayers, 

You may ſtill make layers in open weather in many ſorts 

ef deciduous tices and ſhrubs that you deſire to increaſe, 
This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs and 
trees to propagate them, is very eaſily performed; and 
there are a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be in- 
creaſed by this operation. The manner of performing it 

is as follows: | | 

In the firſt place it muſt be remarked, that the * 

branches that were produced laſt ſummer are the mo 
roper parts to be layed, for theſe will put out roots much 
freer than the branches that are a year or two older. Ob- 
ſerving farther, that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching 
out near the earth afford an opportunity of laying them 
with great facility, but ſuch as run up with tall ſtems, and 
”  *thoſe of the tree kind, require that ſome ſtrong young 
laats, principally deciduous, with ſtems two or three 
inches thick, be cut down near the ground a year or two 
before, to form ſtools to furnith a ſupply of ſhoots near the 
earth, convenient for laying therein. The ground mutt be 
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dug about the ſhrub or tree that is to be 2 and as you 
go on, bring down the branches, and faſten them in the 
ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay down all the 
young wood on each branch into the earth, covering there- 
with the body of each layer three or four inches deep, 
and faſtening each alſo with a peg, if neceſſary ; and raiſe 
the tops upright out of the earth, D 
But in laying ſome hard-wooded trees and ſhrubs, it is 
neceſſary to ſlit the layer, by making a gaſh with a knife 
on the under-fide, ſlitting it an inch or more — ; fo 
laying that part in the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, 
which will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the 
emiſſion of fibres at the cut part. And this may allo be 
performed to the ſame advantage in the laying of trees and 
ſhrubs in general. | INE 

Thoſe which are layed in this or next month will be 
tolerably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be 
ſeparated from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get 
ſtrength. Via ** 1 ie 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs, fc. Ly Cuttings. 2 


Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to 
raiſe ſome new plants. 


Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and: | 


trees may alſo ſtill be planted ; and there is a vaſt num 
ber of plants that may be raiſed 


is hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be increaſed ei- 


ther by this method, or by layers, or by fuckers from the 


root. X t 

But the manner of propagating trees or ſhrubs by cut- 
tings, is this: 

he cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year's 

growth, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the 
tree or ſhrub you deſire to propagate; they muſt be from 
about fix to ten, twelve, or eighteen inches long, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be 
planted in a ſhady fituation, in rows a foot aſunder, and a- 
bout half that diſtance from one another in the row; and: 
every cutting inſerted about half its length into the ground. 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſcberry and Currant buſies, 
to raiſe a Supply of new Plants. | 


D 5 


by this method. There 


Propagate gooſeberry and currant buſhes by cuttings a * 
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the young ſhoots of the branches, and ſuckers from the 
root; by both of which methods they are propagated with 
great facility and abundance, though ſome 1 cuttings, 
as thinking they are not apt to run ſo much to wood, and 
produce larger fruit than ſuckers; and I have been formerly 
of the ſame opinion, but from farther obſervation found no 
material difference. | | N 

When deſigned to raiſe them from cuttings, they muſt be 
ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be taken 
from healthful trees, and chooſing the ſtraight clean ſhoots, 
cut them about ten, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches in 
length, or more, 3 their growth. They muſt be 
planted in rows, twelve or fifteen inc hes aſunder, introduc- 
ing each cutting one third or near half way into the ground. 
| Note, theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 

And to propagate them by ſuckers, they riſing abundant. 
ly from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be digged 
vp with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter after; 
trim any broken part of the root, and ſhorten the weak 
tops, then plant them in nurſery rows, and they will form 
good plants in a year or two for the garden plantations, 

| Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to ſingle 
clear ſtems, ten or twelve, to fifteen inches; then let them 
branch out at top and form heads. 


THE GREEN- HOUSE. 


REEN-HOUSE plants will require freſh air at all 
times when the weather wil! permit. 

In mild days, when the air is any thing moderate, and 
wind ſtill, let the wiadows be opened a little, about ten or 
eleven o'clock ; and about two or three in the afternoon, 
let them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening, and 
the time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be Jeter: 
mined by the weather; for there are many changes of 
weather, ſometimes in one day, at this ſeaſon. 

In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
ſhut ; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
alſo be ſhut every night, and even in the day time, when 
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the froſt is extremely rigorous. If the froſt ſtill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
remove the tender plants in front, as far from danger as 
ſible. x, | 
1 the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep the floor and every part of the houſe clean, and free 
from litter of every ſort. 0 
When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be proper 
to keep the green-houſe cloſe. | 7 
Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it; 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
ways, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
if ſunny, the better: in the forenoon, from eleven to 
twelve or one o'clock, is the proper time of the day for 
watering at this ſeaſon ; and generally for this occaſion uſe 
ſoft water. Yes 664 7204 e 
But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
culent plants. - | | 1 
Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch ofthe woody kinds, 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 
ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given them at any 
. 33 14 


one time, at - this ſeaſon. 


In ſuch green-houſes where there is the convenience f 
flues, for occaſional fire-heat in very rigorous weather, 
ſhould, in time of continued ſevere froſt, make moderate 
fires in an evening and morning, jult ſufficient 'to'warm 
the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the froſt ; alſo in very fog-. 
gy or moiſt weather, may make a very moderate fire to ex- 
pel tie damp, which often proves pernicious to ſome of 
the more delicate plants. | | . 

By no means keep a fire in this department, but only 
occaſionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into tender growth at this feaſan. 
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- THE HOT-HOUSE. 
VINE Pines. 1 


A this ſeaſon the pinery hot-houſe requires good at- 

tendance, for ſome of the pines. will now, towards 

the end of the month, begin wn ſhow: fruit; and your aſſiſt- 
| | * 
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ance is at 2 time more neceſſary 1 2 the fruit firſt 
appears, eſpecially in one icular, the ſupporting a pro- 
— 1 if I of the bark-bed is — — 
up at that time, the young fruit will receive a check more 
than may be imagined ; as, notwithitanding the air of the 
houſe can be ſufficiently warmed by the flues, yet theſe 
plants alſo require always a moderately briſk growing heat 
to their roots, but eſpecially when the fruit is young; and 
without that aſſiſtance, they will not advance freely in 
their firſt growth, and being checked therein, will be much 
inferior in fize to what they otherwiſe would have been. 

+ Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
bark-bed in which the pots of pines are plunged; and if 
you find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 
be forked up to the bottom. But before you proceed to 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; and if the heat is 
found much decayed, or the bark conſiderably waſted, or 
| become very ſmall or earthy, it will be adviſable to add 
at the ſame time a little new tan, firſt removing away ſome 
of the waſted bark at top and fides, and then fill up with 
new bark, working the old and new well together. When 
that is done, let the pots be replunged again to their rims, 
in a regular manner, as above. This will enliven the heat 
greatly; and, if done in proper time, the young fruit will 
grow freely. | | = 

Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence; and to avoid 
this, have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to 
regulate the degree of heat. | 
Water ſhould be given to the pine- apple plants about 
once a week, if there is a good heat in the tan or bark-bed; 
but give them that article moderately, and let as little as 
poſſible fall into the heart or between the leaves at this 
ſeaſon. | | | 

For the conveniency of watering - the pines and other 
plants that are plunged in the bark-bed, you ſhould have a 
ipe made of tin: this ſhould be in three different pieces or 
joints, in order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, 25 
you ſee it convenient: one of theſe joints or pieces ſhould 
wank a funnel madeat the largeſt end, that, by pouring the 
water out of a handy watering-pot into the funnel, the wa- 
ter is conveyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with 
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exactneſs, and without pouring it into the heart of 
the plants, or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 4 
Generally have ſoft water, if poſſible, for watering the 
different ſorts of hot-houſe plants ; and might have a tub 
or ciſtern placed in the corner of the hot-houſe to hold wa- 
ter occaſionally, juſt to take off the cold chill, at this ſea- 
ſon, previous to watering. - | 
rod other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtove 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 
The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that 
are of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom; or, at 
leaſt, but very little muſt be given them at a time. | 
Every plantin the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fectly clean from duſt or any ſort of foulneſs; if any thin 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the large-leav 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others by occafion- 
ally watering them all over the top. £25 X 


Kidney-beans raiſed in the Hot-houſe. | 

Thoſe who have the conveniency of a hot-houſe may 
raiſe early, kidney-beans withlittle trouble. The early dwarf 
ſorts are proper for this — and the ſpeckled dwarf 
alſo ſucceeds remarkably well. 5 
The method is this: — fill ſome large pots, or narrow 
troughs or boxes, with rich dry earth, and place them on the 
top of the wall that incloſes the bark- bed, and upon the 
coping of the front flues, &c. obſerving that if pots are 
intended, plant four beans in each about an inch deep; 
or if boxes, they ſhould be two or three feet long, nine 
inches deep, ten or twelve inches wide at top, and ſix or 
eight at the bottom, which being filled with earth, draw a 
drill along the middle an inch deep; drop the beans in the 
— — inches apart, and cover them a full inch depth ' 
wit : 9 5 | . | 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe ; when 
they are up, water them frequently, The early white 
dwarf, negro-dwarf, ſpeckled , and the dun- coloured 
Kidney- bean, are the beſt for this purpoſe. 8 | 

Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two or 
three times a week, and they will grow freely, produce 
plentiful crops of beans in March and Apri | 
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Plant a ſuccefſional crop in a fortnight or three weeks © 
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after, in ſmall pots, ready for turning out with balls d 
earth into the larger pots, &c. 1 

; Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe.. _ 
Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to early per. 
feftion in the hot-houſe. | | 

This is effected by ſowing or planting in large pots, or 
oblong narrow boxes, and placed in a convenient ſituation 
in the hot-houſe, near the glaſſes; the boxes for this pur. 
poſe may be the ſame length and depth as for kidney-beans; 
but they ſhould be a foot or fifteen inches broad: fill the 
pots or boxes with rich earth, and place them up near the 
top glaſſes, or upon the top of the back or end flues, ob- 
ſerving to place the bottom of the boxes a foot or more 
above the top of the flue. _—_ 

But the beſt ſituation for boxes or troughs for cucum. 
ber plants, is to place them by means of ſupports within 
about fiſteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting 
them nearly under or towards the upper ends of the lights, 
not to ſhade, &c. the other plants. | | 
- The ſeed may either be ſown in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe to 

raiſe the plants, or may be ſown at once in the pots or 
boxes, ſix or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; and in a box df 
three feet long, you may ſow two or three fuch patches: 
and when the plants are up, they ſhould be thinned ort, 
leaving three or four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. 

Or, if you raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots plunged n 
the bark-bed or in a dung hot-bed, let them be afterward: 
tranſplanted, with a ball of earth about their roots, into 
the boxes or larger pots. 

When the runners of the plants have advanced to the 
outſide of the pots or boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to 
ſupport the vines or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to 
them. Let them have water frequently, for they will re- 
quire it every other day at leaſt, 6 87 eee . 

Early Strawberries in the Hot-houſes: |. 

Strawberries may be brought to ection in the hot- 
ous and if a few. early fruit are deſired, this is the time 
to begin, 1 | e e 

The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the ' ſorts tha 
will ſucceed beſt; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſeri- 
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ing to chooſe young, two or three years“ plants, full bear- 
ers; take them up and plant them with a ball of earth a- 
bout their roots ; but this ſhould be done ſome time be- 
fore you place them in the hot-houſe.—See next month. 
But it is more adviſable to have the plants for this pur- 
poſe potted about Michaelmas, or in October, &. 
Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, near the 
glaſſes, and let them have water frequently, eſpecially when 
they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but obſerving, 
that when they are in blofſom not to water too freely 
over the flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the 
pots. 4b 1s 254 . 2861 = eh 895 OO 3H: ans 
Of Flowering Plants in the Hot. lonſe. 

In the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds of 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing therein pots 
or boxes containing the plants, any time this month. - 
Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey-ſuckles, 
Perſian lilac, hypericums, African-heaths, cytiſus, and 
other ſmall deſirable lowering ſnrubs; pots of pinks, car- 
nations, ſweet- williams, wall and ſtock. July flowers, &c. 
and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 
either in earth or fand, alſo feeds of any curious annual 
flowers ſown in pots. l. Ae <1 5 34 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN TRE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Cucumbers and Melons. T3, 


W HERE the nifing. of early cucumbers and melons 
was not begun laſt, month, it may now be com- 
menced the beginning or middle; of this, with a greater 
proſpect of ſucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method of 
making the ſeed hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general ma- 
nagement of the bed and plants, as directed under the head 
Cucumber, &C. in the kitchen-garden of January. 


R idging out early Cucun bers and Melons raiſed laſt Month. 
If the cucumber and melon plants, which were raiſed 
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; — — or any time laſt month, have not ſuffered by 
any of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſea. 
- ſon, they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging 
out into a larger hot-bed, finally to remain; a new hot- 
bed, for one or more larger frames, ſhould therefore be pre. 
pared in due time for their reception. 0 
Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, a 
proper quantity of freth horſe-ſtable dung, from the dung. 
Fill in ſtable · yards, &c. conſiſting of the warm, moili 
ſtable · litter and dung of the horſes together; ſuch as has 
lain ſome time, but that is moderately freſh, abounding in 
a good moiſt ſteaming heat ; — the ſhort and long to- 
gether as it comes to hand; and of which, provide 2 
much as will ny ele ap one or more. frames, three 
feet and a half high. nece ity is one to- 
lerable cart-load ” every lgbe; 4e, K for 2 three · light 
frame, three load is requiſite, | or a+ leaſt about thirty 
large wheel-barrow-fuls; and ſo in proportion for every 
: ſuch frame. The dang being procured, let it be thrown 
up in a high heap, to remain eight, ten, or twelve days, 
according to the condition of it, or quantity you in- 
tend to uſe, that it may ferment to an equal temperature. 
If poſſible, let the heap be turned over once in the time; 
which will let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the 
dung paſs off; and by mixing the parts together, it will 
mellow: and prepare the dung — pete which means tt 
will work kindly, when made up in the bed; the heat wil 
be ſteady and laſting, and not ſo liable to become too vio- 
lent, or of a burning quality, as when the dung is not pre- 
viouſly 333 as above. | 6 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
- hot-bed : begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt 
dung into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to 
hand, and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down 
with the fork from time to time, as you go on. In this 
manner let the bed be carried up neatly and even on 
every fide three feet and a half high; which ſubſtance 
may appear conſiderable at firſt, but we muſt allow for 
ſettling, as it will probably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fort- 
night. - | | 
The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring _ 
| heat the ſooner; tilting the upper end of the lights a 
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hat the ſteam may paſs off. In a week after the bed is 
made, if it has ſettled nnequally, take off the frame, and 
make the bed level, then immediately put on the frame 
again for good. 7 2 
After this let the ſtate of the bed be daily examined with 
200d attention; and when you find the violent heat is 
over, lay in the earth ; but be ſure let the burning heat be 
over firſt. | 

The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhould 
ſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 
»zrded at this ſeaſon. The earth proper for cucumbers 
may be either any prepared compoſt of rich earth, light 
oam, and rotten dung, or of the temperature -of light 
ich kitchen-garden earth; or, in default of.this, may take 


provided it be naturally light and dry, and has been well 
-nriched with dung: but theſe earths ſhould be prepared 


ſhould, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in 
nd thrown up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open 


ſome good rotten dung, breaking and blending both well 
together; a due quantity of this compoſt heap ſhould be 
arried into ſome ſhed, or other ſheltered place, open in 


or earthing the bed, + | | 
Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel, 
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ight, riſing each parcel of earth in a round killock, ten or 
welve inches high 

ard quite to the fides of the frame, be covered with the 
ame ſort of earth, only two-or three inches thick at this 
me while the bed is in ſtrong heat, for fear of burning, as 


lerate, is by degrees to be augmented till raiſed as high as 
he top of the hills, as hereafter directed. 71 
The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, aud n 


n- caſe of violent after-heat, and, in which caſe it will 
ore readily paſs off in ſteam, between the hills, and like- 
iſe becauſe we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days 
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a quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
three or four months before you want to uſe them, ſo. 


o the ſun and free air, mixing therewith at the ſame time 
front to the ſun or free air, a month or a fortnight at leaſt 


before you want it, that it may be preſerved perfectly dry 


dr rather more, of earth, juſt under the middle of each 
; then let the ſpaces between. the hills, 


xplained below ; but which, when the heat is become mo- 
thing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, | 


voner than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the 
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full thickneſs; for if the bed ſhould burn after the plana 
are in, you can more readily. prevent the earth, and at 
the roots of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by draw. 
ing the earth away from round the bottom of the hills f 
it burns, and ſupply the place ſtill with more freſh mould: 
fo that if the bed was to be moulded at once all over to ti 
- es depth, the above precaution could not be prac. 
t1 4 to = 

As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the 
glaſſes: and by the next day the hillocks of earth will he 
warm; if they be, level the top of each a little, ſo that the 
may be about eight or ten inches thick, or thereaboutz 
then proceed to put in the plants. „ | 

Previous to this, obſerve, that as having, laſt monts, 
directed the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, and x 
they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the bel 

of earth entire, and planted, one po: of plants in each d 
the above hills of earth, it is adviſable, in order to have tte 
whole ball of earth 2dhere cloſely about the roots, to gin 
the pots fome water the day before they are to be planted; 
and the method of plantiag is this: having ſome pots d 
the ſtrongeſt plants ready, place your hand on the ſurſaa 
of the pot, taking the ſtems of the plants carefully betwer 
your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot downwardz 
and ſtrike the edge gently on the frame; the plants, with 
the ball of earth to their rocts, will come out entire ; then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hill cf earth, plac 
one pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball, and about an inch over tht 
top, bringing the earth cloſe round the ſtems of the plants; 
then give a very moderate watering towards the outſide d 
the ball of the plants; obſerving to uſe ſuch as has ſtoot 
#n the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and lets 
little as poſſible touch their leaves and ſtems at this time: 
this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the pre 
fent, till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong; then muſt be tilted: 
little behind in proportion, to give it vent. 

The plants being ridged out finally into the beds when 
they are to remain for fruiting, muſt be careful to gin 
them freſh air every day, by raiſing the glaſſes a little for 
its admiffion, and for the great ſteam to paſs off: andits 
neceſſary to cover the lights every night with mats, puttin 
them on about half an hour, or an hour, or little more ork 


the time of ſun- ſet, and uncover again in the morning 
bout ſun-rifing : in covering up, never let the ends of the 
,ats hang down low over the fides of the frame, which 
vould ſtifle the plants, and draw up a hurtful ſteam. 


weather is any thing favourable, by raiſing the upper end 
pf the glaſſes an inch or two, or in proportion to the ſharp- 

s or mildneſs of the outward air, and internal heat aud 

ſicam of the bed. | Pry | 

In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 

on, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acrofs the ends of 
ne lights, where tilted, to hang down over the place where 
ne air enters the frame; the mat will break the wind and 
2r2 air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be 
> due proportion of air admitted, without expoſing them 
irectly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 
tcam paſs off. | | , 

Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, 
there be a ſtrong heat and great ſteam. in the bed, let 
he lights be raiſed a littie behind when you cover up; let 
hem remain ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above-men- 
mk to hang down before the place where the glaſſes are 
a1 s ; 1 „ 

One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
onſtant growing heat in the hot-bed, ſo as to keep the 
plants in a regular growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be 
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ng out the p'ants, provided the heat of the bed is become 
noderate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry, 
ong litter, waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, lay- 
ng it near a foot thick, and as high as five or fix inches 
p the fides of the frame; but this will be particularly ſer- 
iceable if very wet weather, but more eſpecially, if driv- 
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H of which would chill the bed, and, without the above 
rrecaution, would ſometimes occafion ſuch ſudden and 
great decay of the heat, as to prove the manifeſt deſtruc- 
pon of the plants; whereas the above lining of litter will 
efend the bed, and preſerve a fine heat till the dung be- 
ins naturally to decline or decay of itſelf, which is gene- 
ally in about three weeks or a month after the bed is 
ade, when the warmth of it muſt be renewed by addin 

lining of freſh hot dung cloſe to its ſides. 
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Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the 


dbſerved toward this is, that in fix or eight days after ridg- 


ng rains, or ſnow, as alſo, if there be col E winds; 
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But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants ax 
ridged out into this hot- bed, mind that their roots han 
not too much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a bei 
after the mould and plants are in, the earth confining the 
heat and ſteam more below in the dung, will begin afreh 
to heat ſo violently, as to be in danger of burning the ear 
at the bottom of the hills: and without ſome precautio 
is taken, the burning will ſoon reach the roots of the 
— * therefore, for the firſt week or ten days, let the 

om of the hillocks be at times examined, by drawing 
away a little of the earth below; «1d if any burning ap. 
pear, remove the burnt earth, replace it with new, and by 
drawing ſome of the earth away _ round, let the hill 
be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, fo as to ſuppon 
the plants, and ſo let them remain till the danger of bury. 
N over; and then put the earth round them again. 
When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plany 
begin to appear through the fides of the hills of earth, then 
begin to add ſome earth all round them; about three day p 
after you may lay ſome more; and-in two or three day 
after that, you may earth the bed all over, to the full thick. 
neſs, ſo as to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But be. 
fore you lay the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, let i 
firſt be laid a few hours, or for one night, in the frame, up 
= - towards the ſides, that it may acquire an equal degree d 
| warmth with that in the bed. ; then, being applied round 
the hills, as above, it will not be in danger of chilling the 
roots of the plants. 1 
The next particular care is that of lining the hot · bel 
when the heat declines ; therefore, when the heat of the 
bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good hot dung 
be applied in due time to the back or front of the bed, « 
to both if the heat is very low. The dung for this pur 
poſe ſhould be prepared in the fame manner as that ior 
making the bed. Remember, that if there was a lining 
dry litter laid round the fides of the bed, to defend it fron 
wet, &c. as before directed, this muſt firſt be removed de- 
fore you apply the lining of the dung; then apply the lia 
ing cloſe to the ſides of the bed, about twelve to fifteen « 
eighteen inches wide, according as the heat is leſs or mort 
declined, and ſhould be raiſed about four or five inches 
higher than the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling : lay 
ſome earth on the top of the lining, to keep the — cut 
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: t to enter the frame, at the 
5 ed to admit air, and prove of 
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& Of ftopping or pruning the above Plants. 
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om theſe, others of the ſame nature will be produced. 
This operation ſhould be performed when the $6070 
have two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf is 
bout the breadth of a ſhilling, having the runner- bud at 
baſe; and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner the 
plants acquire ſtrength, and put out fruitful runners. _ 
It is to be done in the following manner: ty 
You will ſee arifing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
eaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the firft 
nner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or 
inner, being the top of the Re is now to be taken off 
loſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 
nife or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the 
nger and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle; but which- 
ver way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to 
ound the joint from whence it proceeds. 5 8 | 
Having thus pruned or ſtopped the plants at the firſt. 
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as will plainly appear in a few days; and in about a week. 
dr ten or twelve days after being thus treated, will each 
degin to ſend forth two or three runners; which runners. 
ill probably ſhow fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third; 
oints ; for if the main.or firſt runner was, not to be 

ped as above, it would perhaps run half a yard or two 
cet in length, without putting out more runners to fill 
he frame, or probably without ſhowing a ſingle fruit; ſo. 
hat it is upon theſe lateral ſhoots or runners produced 
after ſtopping the plants, that the fruit is moſt likely firſt 
o appear in any tolerable time in the ſeaſon; but let it 
de alſo obſerved, that when the faid lateral ſhoots have 
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oint, they will by that means very quickly get ſtrengtb, 
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three joints, and that if any of them do not then ſhoy 
fruit at either of the joints, it will be proper to pinch off 
the top of ſuch ſhoots at the third joint; which will pro. 
mote their putting forth a ſupply of two. or three ney 
ſhoots, ſome or all of which will moſt likely be fruitful; 
and after this, let the plants take their own courſe or 
owth : and if the bed is well managed, and the plants are 
bi 2 thoſe of the cucumbers will probably produce fruit 
the end of this month, or beginning or middle of next; 
but the melons not ſo ſoon by ſix or eight weeks, or prob. 

ably not till May or June.—But for the farther mana 

ment of the bed and plants, ſee next month. if 
Of fowwing Cucumber and Melon Seed. 

As there may be many perſons who did not begin laſ 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here 
te proper to take notice, that the beginning, middle, or 
any time of this month, is ſtill a good time to begin that 
work, making a ſeed hot-bed for ſowing the ſeed, as di- 
rected in January. = _ . 

Thoſe which are ſown early in this month, will, with good 
management, produce fruit in the end of March, or begin- 
ning of April; and thofe ſown in the middle or latter end 
of the month will have fruit the end of April, and vil 
bear e fr de. ON ff... 1 GRO 

The beginning of this month is a very good time to be- 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. 

The ſeed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſame dimenſions, and 
the ſeed ſown, and the plants managed, as directed laſt 
month. | "743 phe F Y 

But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 

ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds or to have 
a a reſerve in caſe of accidents to anv already planted out, it 
will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed at three different 
j ̃ TT: 77 4 

Or theſe may be ſown each time in ſuch cucumber 
hot-beds or ridges as are already made: and when fit to 

ic k out, let it be moſtly in ſmall pots, as directed in rail- 
ing the plants laſt month, and plunged in the back part of 
the ſame bed. EE STE OL 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, ot 
to ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. 
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Porcing Aſparagus. 0 
Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 


31 in this month. f 2 | 
For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 
ided with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in 
ze natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, whick- 
eing tranſplanted from the ſeed - bed into other beds in 
e common ground, and having two or three years growth 
here, they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing ; obſerv- 
ng that the neceſſary quantity is from about five to fix or 
even hundred for a bed for a three - light frame, and ſo in 
proportion for two or more ſuch frames; for theſe plants 
hot · beds ſhould be crowded very cloſe, in order that, by 
having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, they may 
produce a proportionable ſupply of aſparagus, to recom- 
denſe ſufficiently for the great trouble and expenſe requi - 
ite in forcing. {$14 7 '2 er . 
The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, 
re made of freſh horſe- dung, full of heat, and muſt be 
made very ſubſtantial; 4 e, therefore, a proper quan- 
ity of the above ſort of dung, as directed for cucumber 
ot beds; fork it up together, in a mixed order, into a 
eap; and in a week or a fortnight, according to the quan- 
ity and quality of the dung, it will be of a proper tempe- 
ature for making the hot- beg. 
The dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
ot · bed, either upon level ground, if the ſituation is wet; 
pr, for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a convenient 
quarter of the kitchen-garden, where may be digged a 
rench the width of the intended bed, and about half a 
oot deep, laying the earth ready for uſe : then let the bed 
de made for one or more three-light frames in a range, al- 
owing for it to be three or four inches wider on | 
de than the frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt, and- 
rhen at its proper height, level the top even and ſmooth: 
hen directly, without putting on the frame as yet, earth 
t all over, ſix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate re- 
ption of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in making 
ne moſt of the hot · bed in forcing aſparagus; but remark 
ng, the frame muſt not yet be put on; for the beat of tte 
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bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would mak 
it heat too violently. ; | | 
The bed being made, and earthed as above, then baving 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place 
them, on the ſurface of the earth: previouſly raiſing at one 
end a {mall ridge of earth, five or fix inches high, again 
which to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark 
on the ſurface the width n beyin 
and place the plants againſt this little ridge of earth, 2 
— bo one 24 re as poſſible, drawing 2 little of the | 
earth to the bottom of the roots; then place others againf 
theſe in the ſame — and ſo continue laying then 
one againſt another, as cloſe together every way as poflible 
to the width of the mark for the Cane: os e to 
the other of the bed, with their tops or crowns all upright, 
and of an level: then, when the whole bed is thus 
planted, let fome moiſt earth be directly banked up agaiuſ 
the outſide roots, all around, as high as their tops; which 
done, cover the crowns of the roots all over with ligt 
rich earth, about two inches thick, which concludes the 
work for the preſent, till the buds or young ſhoots of the 
_ aſparagus begin to appear throng the earth. » _ 

_ When the buds, therefore, of the aſparagus begin to 
pear through the ſurface of the earth, then are to add 
another portion of three or four inches depth of more 
mould: previous to this, a wreath of thick ftraw-band 
ſhould be fixed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe 
to the edge, both to ſecure the out-fides of this farther ſup- 
ply of earth, and to place the frame on; for this purpoſe 
make ſome large ſtraw- bands or ropes, three or four inches 
thick, and having a quantity of ſmall, ſnarp- pointed wooden 
pegs, fix the ſtraw- band down neatly along the top of the 
earth, next the edge, juſt in the proper place to receive the 
bottom of the frame, for it ſerves both to ſecure the ſecond 
covering of earth, and ſupport the frame when it is put on; 
when the wreath is thus fixed, then cover the young bud 
of the aſparagus all over with a ſupply of light earth, three 
or four inches thick, or as high as the top of the aforeſaid 
wreath, to have it fix inches depth at leaſt, in the whole, 
over the crown of the plants: for there muſt be a ſuſt- 
_ cient depth of earth for the buds to ſhoot through, that 


they may be of a proper length. _ 
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Having applied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if 
you judge that all danger from buraing is over, it will be 
proper to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of 
ſtraw- bands, and as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights 
After the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe or ſhove open the lights at 
top occaſionally an inch or two, to give the ſteam vent to 
paſs away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the 
buds firſt begin to appear. = 1 Oo 
Obſerve, that if, during the time the bed is without the 
frame, there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great ſnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with mats or ſtraw, c. 
But it muſt be remarked, that for the firft week or fort- 
night after the bed ĩs made, and the 
the ſtate of its warmth ſhou!d be every day carefully exa- 
mined : for that purpoſe, thruſt two or three long ſharp. 
pointed ſticks down betwixt the roots into the dung, in 
different parts of the bed; when upon drawing up the 
ſticks, once or twice a day, aud feeling the lower end, you 
can readily judge of the degree of heat: if it is found to 
be ſo violent as to threaten to burn the earth and ſcorch 
the roots of the plants, it will in that caſe be adviſable ta 
bore, with a long thick ſtake, ſeveral wide holes in the 
dung, on each ſide of the bed, alſo in the earth juſt under 
the roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank ſteam and + 
burning quality of the dung paſs off more freely; but, 
_ the heat is become moderate, the holes muſt. be 
oſed again. X 2h th oh un N Ae 
Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
very proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the 
Aides of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly grow. 
ng heat, and will defend the. bed from being chilled by 
heavy rains, ſnow, e. + Done 
But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
5 put on, or ſoon after, you muſt be careful to examine 
e ſtate of heat in the bed; and if beginning to decline 
onſiderably, you ſhould prepare to renew it as ſoon as 
doſüble; which is to be done by applying a lining of hot 
| aq << the ſides of it, as directed for cucumber and me- 
Dn a 5 ob 
Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci 
ly if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin _ 
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aſparagus planted, that 
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to appear through * 5+ Arnot for freſh air 
as neceſſary to give them colour, and prevent their 
dra up too faſt and weak ; therefore, in fine ſunny 


_ Eays, either tin the upper ends of the lights an inch or two, 
or ſhove them a little down, as may be convenient; but 
keep them cloſe in all cold or very bad weather, and alway 
on nights. fe , Pet 
28 0 to cover the glaſſes every night with mats of 
raw. 275 th | 
The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will 
begin to produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five 
weeks; and, provided the heat be kept up, will continue 
producing buds in great plenty for about a fortnight ar 
three weeks. A bed for a three - light frame will; for that 
time, produce three or four hundred buds a- week. 
The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot-beds is 
to thruſt your finger down gently into the earth; and break 
the buds off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily. do; 
but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the na. 
tural ground, would, by reaſon of the bud coming up fs 
very thick one under another, deſtroy as many or more 
than you gather. : | 2 8 
When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſps- 
ragus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the naturd 
ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot - bed eren 
. three weeks or a month. | 2 
A quantity of freſh ts muſt alſo be procured for 
every new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in 
a hot-bed, are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a 
hot - bed or the natutal ground. -. | | 
When deſigned to raiſe af; plants for forcing, 
- ſhould ſow fome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as 
directed below ; obſerving, when the plants are one year 
old, to tranſplant them into an open compartment, in 
rows, nine inches aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in 
the rows: when they have two or three ſummers” growt!, 
they are then fit to take up for forcing : but if they ſtand 
three years before you take them up, they will produce 
much larger buds. f | 
lt is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground 
' always employed at the ſame time with aſparagus planb 
for the above e; that is, one piece for the ſeed-bet 
with ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer that 
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one year before tranſplanted; the other two ——— 
— with tranſplanted” plants; one to be a year's 
growth from the time of planting, before the other ; by 
which-method of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting- 

out a quantity of plants every ſpring, you vill, after — 


frſt three years, obtain @ freſh ſupply of proper _ 
every year, of eligible age and ng. as above, fit for 
forcing. _ 

The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight. in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſpot of 
light rich ground; fow it tolerably thick, and tread it down 
evenly, then an ir into the ground! in a regular manner. | 
See March. 2 
The ſeaſon to tranſplan ant the-plants font the ſeed· bed is 
in March, obſerving the as directed in that month. 
The ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 
plants is according to the time you defire to — che 
plants fit for uſe; for inſtance, if you deſire them at Chriſt · 
mas, begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 

Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
elves, for S, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe till their own are ready, may in ei- 
ther caſe be ſupplied d with them at moſt of the kitchen- 
gardeners near great cities, but particularly thoſe near 
E many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely 
or forci 
Kar be purchaſed generally by the tod of 
hey 3 — or ten ſhillings = 
the price: there are generally between two and three hun · 
fred roots in a rod; and two and a ha f, or three rods at 
moſt, is ſufficient for a three- light frame, 

Theſe plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or 
doxes, with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: 
have had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for 


ercing; when they have come very ſafe, and roger | 
atifully. | 


my b 5 
Take care 8 the cos WP are gil well defend 


tray the ſpawn. 
The covering of iraw ſhould never be leſß than twelve 
— —.— on every part of the bed; and at this ſeaſon, it 
1 to continue Tome large * mats es 
a 


d from heavy rains and froſt ; both of which would de- or 
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over the ſtraw covering, to ſecure. the bed more effectual. 
ly from wet and cold; and obſerving, that if the wet at 
any time has penetrated —— e 


. 

1 covering, let the wet ſtraw be r and replyced. with 
1 ſome that is clean and diiy.X..¶ 4c 
* e ere management of thee beds fr 
{ ; 1 147 4 15 2 ; , 
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- make a hot-bed for ſome early kidney-beans: 

Prepare for that purpoſe ſome ne horſe dung, as d 
rected for cucumber and other hot-beds; with which let 
the beds be made about two feet and a half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames. Make the — of the 
ee and put on the frame. When the 
heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drill 
— the back to the 8 of the frame, a foot aſunder, 
and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein two or three 
inches apart, and cover them an inch deep with earth. 

Or may ſow the beans thick in a ſmall hot-bed, or in pots 
therein, to raiſe the plants about an inch in growth, then 
tranſplanted into a larger hot-bed, to remain. 

The beſt ſorts for this purpoſe are the early white quai. 
black, dun, and liver- coloured dwarf kidney beans, be⸗ 
cauſe they come earlier, and do not run ſo ſtrong. or ram - 
pant as the other ſorts; you may alſo plant the ſpeckled 
dwarf kind, which will continue longer in than 
the otber ſorts. When the plants begin to appear, raiſe 
the lights every day, to admit air, which will ſtrengthen, 
them. When the plants are come up, not before, let then 
have moderate ſprinklings of water at times. 

For their further mana * ſee the article Kiday- 
beans in the work of Marc 

« But where there is a hot-houſe, may raiſe early kidney 
8 or French, beans, nes with much leſs tiduble and 
n more certain good ſucceſs, than in pes 8 as above. 


WW Small Sallading. | 
| So the different ſorts of ſmall- falladin once 4 week 


| | | or ten 17 fuch. Pe creſſes, Huſtard, r diſh, rape, and 
lettuce, | 


ö E, Theke! mall aur feeds if open mild weather toward, 
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the latter end of the month, may now be ſown in beds or 
borders of natural earth, in the common ground; but, 
provided you have the conveniency, it will, notwithſtand- 
ing, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame and lights, 
or with bell or hand-glafſes; or where theſe are wanting, 
vou may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, and ſhelter them 
at night, and in bad weather, with a covering of mats. 
Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry light ground; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alſo well 
raked to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth; 
then draw flat ſhallow drills, about three inches aſunder; 
ſow the ſeed very thick, and cover it about half a quarter 
of an inch deep with the earth; and if it is intended to 
cover with glaſſes, let them be directly put on; and when 
the plants come up, give air by raiſing the lights behind, 
or by taking them off in fine. days. 
But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of 
theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as 
ſoon as poſſible, or at any particular time, it will, for the . 
greater certainty of procuring them, be ſtill proper, where 
it can be obtained, to raife them in a ſlight hot- bed. 
Make the bed with freſn horſe-dung, about eighteen - 
inches high; ſet on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, four or five inches thick. nn. | 
Sow the ſeed thick, either in ſhallow drills, or on the 
ſurface, each ſort ſeparate' (ſee: January); and ſift as 
mo fine earth over as will juſt cover 52 #7 on the 
ights, and when the plants appear, give plenty of air. 
About the middle 2 end 91 3 month, if open 
and mild weather, you may begin to ſow ſmall ſallading 
on warm borders, in the open ground; and if the wea- 
ther continue mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without 
any covering. ' n 7 
When theſe. plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
| tards their growing they may be greatly aſſiſted by bruſh- 
ing or whiſking the earth lightly with your band, or with 
the end of a ſmall ſlender birch broom, which will break 
and feparate the earth ; after which' the plants will ſhoot 
freely, and riſe regularly in every part. 
When theſe young plants in the open ground happen 
6, to be attacked with morning: hoar-frofts, if, before the 
£ . * 3 : * + — 0 8 
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ſun riſes upon them, you water them out of a watering. 
pat, with the roſe or head on, to waſh off the froſty rime, 
it will prevent them from changing black and going off, 
and they will continue freſh and good for uſe ; but if the 
ſan firſt comes and thaws them, they generally become 
black, and of little worth, | 


Care of Caulifirter-Plants, 


Cauliflower- plants in- frames ſhould have the free a 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 
About the end of the mon.h, if mild ſettled weather, 
you may begin to tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt plant 
into the place where they are to remain. Plant them in 
quarter of rich, well-dunged ground, thirty inches-or a 
yard diſtance each way; but if cold and unſettled wezther, 
defer this planting till next month 704 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes ſhould alſo be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, for planting a 
above, if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably ſtrong; 
that is, if there are more than one or two under each plais, 
let all above that number be taken away. Obſerve to take 

up the weakeſt, and let the ſtrongeſt remain under'the 

; g ſſes to come in for the principal early crops; and draw 
me earth up round their ſtems, ſtill continuing the 
glaſſes, and give air, by tilting one fide. The plants which 
are taken up ſhould be planted in another ſpot of ground, 
the ſame diſtance as ad viſed above for the frame plants. 
In tranſplanting cauliflowers, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 

to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſnes, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the cauliflower-plants : for by the 
time they begin to advance confiderably, -the radiſhes and 
ſpinach will be all cleared off for uſe ; but when this is in- 
tended, it is moſt eligible to ſaw the ſeed .a week or foit · 
night, or more, before the cauliflowers are planted, 


| Sow exuliflower ſeed the beginning, middle, or any time 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops; 
or, alſo in caſe none were raiſed laſt autumn for.early 
plants, or that theſe have been killed by the ſeverity of the 
| winter; but in order to bring the plants up ſoon, and ts 
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forward them in growth, it will be proper to ſo in a flight 


Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in 
dung, and put a frame on; then lay four or five inches 
thick of rich earth over the bed. EDGE 
Sow the ſeed on the furface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glaſs. 
When the plants appear, let them have air every day, 
dy raiſing or opening the light at the upper end, an inch 
or two; and in mild weatker the lights may be taken en- 
tirely off in the day- time; for the plants muſt nat be kept 
too cloſe, for that would draw them up we. 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather, with mats, ſi xing hoops, long ſticks, or poles, 
arch - ways acrofs, and over theſe draw the mats. 
Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhows ” 
ers of rain do not fall. . F | 


| | Tran ſelant Cahbages. f 
Early ſugar loaf cabbages, and other cabbage plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to re- 
main. | | | 7 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 4 
weather, be planted ont the beginning or middie of the 
month: but if they are weakly, or much cut by: the froſt, 
do not put them out before the end of this month, or be- 
ginning or middle of March. e 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in: Put 
in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſigned to 
ſtand to grow to full fize for a main crop; but if intended 
to cut them up young in May and June, plant them only 
half a yard or two feet aſunder. 3 
So Cabbages and Savoys. 371 | 
Sow ſome ſugar-loaf, early Yorkſhire, and other ſums 
mer-cabbages, and large autumnal kinds, about the mid - 
dle or latter end of the month, for ſummer and autumn 
uſe. Theſe will ſucceed the early plants, for they will be 
kit to cut in July, Auguſt, and September, &c. 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and deftroyed many 
of the plants which were * laſt Auguſt to ſtand the 
244 | 
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winter for an ea p, it will, in that caſe, be proper to 
ſow ſome of 3 ſeed as ſoon in this month 5 the 
weather will permit; and if a few are forwarded by ſow. 
ing them in a ſlight hot-bed, it will be a great advantage. 
- Sow alſo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply. 
Savoy ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
middle or latter end of this month. 
. Thoſe ſavoys which are now ſown will be ready in Sep. 
tember, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and 
will continue in good perfection all November and De. 
cember, &c. 5 . | [ 
Cabbages. and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this 
month, if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry 
day, clear off all the large leaves, and plant them two 
feet aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt 
month, placing them ſo deep that no part but the crown 


— 
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; Earthing up and Sowing Celery. "5 
Earth up late celery in o_ dry weather, if the plants 
have ftood the winter in tolerably good condition, and are 
of ſome advanced length above ground. :  —— + 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
month, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to ſow ſome upright celery ſeed in, for an early | 
_— : FEM 
Break the earth very fine, and either ſow the feed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake it in lightly ; or firſt rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth, ſow the ſeed thereon, and cover it with light 
earth ſifted over near a quarter of an inch deep; or the 
ground being formed into a three or four feet wide bed, 
and the ſurface raked, then with the back of the rake trim 
the earth evenly off the ſurface a quarter of an inch deep 
into the alley; ſow the ſeed onthe bed, and with the rake 
draw the earth over it evenly ; and lightly. trim the ſur- 
face ſmooth. —But. thoſe who deſire to have the plants 
come in pretty forward, ſhould ſow the ſeed in a flight | 
hot-bed, under a frame and lights, or hand glaſfes ; or in 
default of theſe, cover on nights and bad weather with 
mats; being careful, in either method, when the plants are 
come up, to admit the free air every mild day. The plants 
raiſed from this ſowing come in for uſe in June and July. 5 
There ſhould not bo many of theſe early-ſown plants; 
planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
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neral crop; for they will ſoon- pipe in the heart, and run 
up for ſeed.— See March, April, and Mog. 
| 415 ö 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſow 
ſome ſhort-topped radiſh ſeed, to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt 
month. Dig another piece at the ſame time, and fow it 
with ſalmon radiſh ſeed: they will ſucceed the ſhort-tops. -— 
About a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of 
both ſorts be ſown in an open ſituation, in larger 12 
for the main crop, that there may be a regular and plenti- 
ful ſupply of theſe roots in their proper ſeaſon. : 

Let them all generally be ſown broad-caſt on the rough 
ſurface, either in a continued ſpace, or in four or five feet 
wide beds, and rake them in with an even hand; or in 
ſowing large crops in the main quarters, in one continued 
ſpace, that, if quite dry light ground, it-is eligible, before 
raking — to tread down the feed lightly, then rake it in 
| lar 121 94147 * ts hgnq x 1 22 1 | 
You — ſow among the great crops of radiſhes a ſprink - 
ling of ſpinach and lettuce-ſeed ;- the ſpinach will come in 
fter the radiſh, and the lettuce after the ſpinach. 
If early radiſhes are required as ſoon as poſhble, let ſome 
dwarf ſhort-tops be ſown ina flender hot · bed, the begin- 
ning of this month, in the manner directed laſt month. 

Continue to cover the early crops of radiſhes with ſtraw, 
xc. as directed laſt month. n. 


Sow a few of the ſmall white turnep radiſh to draw for 
ſellads in April and May; they eat eriſp, and are agreeably 
lavoured.— See March and April. [4 tg r 


Or ſome may be ſown in a ſlender hot-bed to have them 
ome earlier by a. fortnight or more. "144 


+, Spinach. FE x 

Winter ſpinach will now advance in growth: clear out 
ſl — and thin the plants: for uſe as wanted.— See 
March. 72 | 5 - 2 : 3 . ; i 
Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this-month, if mild - 
eather ; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
nd ſow it thin and regular, either broad-caſt and raked in, 
Ir in drills a foot aſunder. Ot Cl LIN 2h 

| N 5 
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nach may be ſown between rows of cabba 
| Spins and bh or the like, if ground be Taree, _ 
The ſmooth-ſeeded, round- 8 kinds, is the beſt 9 
ſow now; and if defired'to have a conſtant ſupply, let 
| e be repeated WP fortaigut or three weeks. 


Sowing and planting Lettuces, 


About the beginning of this month, ifithe-weatherh 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral forts of kettuce-ſeeds, on warn 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilch 
and cabbage lettuce, are proper forts to ſow now; you 

may alſo — ſome of the brown Dutch and imperial lt. 
tuces, or any other forts : let the ſeeds be ſown telerably 
thick, and rake them in lightly as ſoon as ſown. 
If the weather ſhould be cold at the begi 
month, you may ſow cos or other other ——_— 
and cover them occafianally with glaſſes or mats, on nige 
and ſharp weather; obſerving, that when of due Bae they 
are to be tranſplanted in the full ground. 

But, ia order to have a few come in pretty forward for 
. tranſplanting, there may be a little green and white cos 
fown on a gentle hot - bed, which wilt be to tranſ - 
plant a fortuight ſooner than thofe in the full ground. 

The green cos lettuce is the hardieft, comes in ſoonel 
for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to fow early. 

2ttuces which have ſtood the winter in warm border 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, if quite 
mild weather, be thinned out where they ſtand too cloſe: 
let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot diſtagce 
- each way, for they will require ſo much room to to 
their full fize : the plants which are drawn out ſhould be 
planted in an open ſpot of rich, ground, a foot ee 
oy give a little water as ſoon as planted. 


Carrots and Parſneps. 


Prepare ſome ground abaut the middle or latter cad 
this month, in which to ſow carrots and parfneps. 
"Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
= n the trees the better; for they thrive beſt in an 
ſure, Let the ound be trenched one full fpade 


leaſt; but if double e digged, two moderate ſpades, it wil 
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of particular advantage in promoting long handſome, 
roots, both of the carrots and parineps ; let the clods b 
well 1 and lay the ſurface even. 

They muſt be ſown ſeparately, each fart 1 in diftiat 
compartments ; either dividing the 2 into four or 
five feet · wide beds, or remain in one continued plat ; a- 
the ſeeds on 22 GIO ; as — 
as ſown, and ght in evenly, 
with the feet, pretty cloſe together, then rake the Sun. . 
— See next month, 

Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets for ſeed; ww be 


planted in rows two feet aſunder, 


Beer. 


This is now the time to begin to ſow 1 different forts 

of beet; the red beet for its large root; and the green ang 

white ſorts for their leaves in foups, ſewing, & c. 

Let the different forts be fown in ſeparate beds, ger ei- | 

ther ſown broad-caſt and raked in; or as beet ſeed | is 

ty large, it is an eligible method either to ſow it in Bits, 

in order that it may be more regularly interred inthe carth, 

all an equal Cawth, or to dot or dibble it in with a blunt- 

ended dibble in rows; let drills be drawn with an hoe, 

about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches aſunder.; 
ow the ſeed therein thinly, and earth it over an inch thick; 

and if you ſow it by dotting in, have a blunt dibble, and 

In lines a foot aſunder, dot holes an inch deep, and ſix or 
iht inches diſtance in the row, dropping two: or three 

png as you go on, and cover them in: and when 

ie plants come up, leave only one of the a is 

ach place. | 

The red and other ſorts muſt be ſown ſeparate, for it 

5 the re ot of the red ſort only that 3s uſed, and the leaves. 

f the white and green kinds. . 
But if you do not chooſe to fon the ſeed in drills, 3 
hould be ſown in a piece of ground whoſe furiace lies : 

pretty — then tread in the ſed, and rake it well into ' ._. 
be ground with a large rake, that the ſeed may be buried 
proper depth. | 


ap Onions and Leeks. 


About the middle or lager end of this month, you may 
et ſome ground ready for fowing onious and leeks. 
Chooſe a * E ERA the ground. Þ | 
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five inches diſtant in the row. 
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good and not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten 
dung in, it will be of a great advantage to the plants. E. 
ther divide the ground into four or five feet wide beds, or 
ſow the ſeed in one continued compartment, each fort ſe. 
2 ſow them in a dry day, on the rough ſurface, mo- 
thick, as regularly as pofſible, and directly rake 
it in evenly in a regular manner: or if ſown in continued 
large compartments without dividing into beds, that if the 
ground is fight and dry, may firſt tread in the ſeed lightly, 
and to ſettle the ground equally, that it may not fink in 
holes with the feet in raking ; then rake it in regularly, x 
.above. 3 | 
Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
with the onions, the onions being generally at their full 
growth, and drawn off, in the middle of Auguſt ; the leeks 
will then have full ſcope, and grow to a large ze. 
But when it is intended to ſow leeks in order to be af- 
terwards tranſplanted into another fpot, they ſhould beſown 
ſeparate, and pretty thick, in beds about four feet broad. 
The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 
July. Obſerve the directions there given. 12 
In ſowing onions and leeks, let the ſame rule be obſerr- 
ed now as directed in Maren 5 


7 Planting Beans. 2 „„ 

Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this 
month, for a full crop of beans. Windſor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and other large beans, are the propereſt to 


lant at this feaſon for the main crops. Plant theſe large 
— rows a full yard aſunder, and plant them four a 


Jou may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans 
if use Several of them are great bearers; ſuch # 
the long- Mumford's, white · bloſſomed broad Spanilhy 
and the like kinds (ſee the catalogue); planting them in 
rows two feet and a half, or a yard aſunder, either by dib- 
ble, or drill them in three inches deep. | 1 5 7 
: Sorting Peas. s 1 
Sow. a principal crop of peas the beginning of th 
month in an open piece of ground: may ſtill continue 
ſowing a ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other fmall kinds 


and it is now a fine ſeaſon to ſow full crops of the ff 
. forts of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivals, &c, -- | 


—— 
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three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet 
ſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup- 
_ you muſt draw drill four feet ater deren them 


Hotſpur, and other aller kinds Ty penny ſhould be 
ſown in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to 


ſticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and a h 


„ Aa 


Earthing up Beans * Peas. 1 | 
Beans and peas which are up, and advanced 8 


or three to five or ſix inches high, ſnould have earth drawn 
- up to their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them; and m_— 


them from froſt. - Let this be done in à mild dry day. 


48 


Scorxonera, Salſa 5, and Hamburgh Parſley, |... 


"if 

The latter end of tliis month you may ſow demon, 
ſalſafy, and Hamburgh parſle Y- 

Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed for 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten, . 
the ſalſafy, as explained below. -. 

The roots run pur deep in the ground, in the man- 
ner of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten ci» 


ther alone or with fleſh meat, like young ee &. . 


Thefe are fit for uſe from July kill March. | 
But the ſalſafy is eſtimable both for its root ee 
and for the young fhoots' riſing in the ſpring from the 


year old plants, being gathered while green and tender; 


are good to boil and eat in the manner of aſparagus. 
Dig one or more beds for each of the above, where the 
ground is light, and in an open fituation. Sow the ſeed 
thin and even, on ſeparate beds, either in ſhallow'drills fix 
or eight inches diſtance, and earthed over half an inch, or 
ſown on the rough ſurface, and rake them in equally: 
they are all to remain where ſown, and the phos ned 
in May or June, to fix inches diſtance. "25 13 


Borage, Burnet, Lowage, Angelica, Oc ; 
You may now ſow borage, burnet, 8 mari olds, 
orach, carduus, dill, fennel, 8 s, ſorrel, and 
herbs, about the middle, or any time of this mon 
the weather is open. 


Angelica and lovage may alſo be ſown at the fame tne; 


For the marrowfats ard other large peas, draw drills | 


"4 
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they delight in wein tuations, but will dds grow in au 
common X 


— 4 ſeeds moderately thin, and each for 
ſeparately, i in a — — beds of light earth and rake them 

" in evenly; or may be ſown in drills, fix to twelve inches 
aſunder; ſome to 2 where fown, 2 ene out 


a fin, PIER and Hyſop- N 2 

CES marjoram, hyſſop, and ſavoy, may be ſown 
about the latter end of this month. Let a warm ſpot of 
light rich ground, where it is not wet, L 
theſe ſeeds; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth; ſow the ſeeds thereon, each fort ſe- 
* 3 rake them in light and evenly. + 

y remain, ſome where ſown, and the ref 

| planted out? out 10 June, Ke. 

Or ſome may be ſown in drill to remain as an edging 
to a n — 


Coriander and civil 
Coriander and chervil, for ſoups and ſallads, &c. may 
| be ſawn any time this month, when mild dry weather: 
ſowing each fort ſeparate, generally in ſhallow drills, fix 
to nine inches aſunder, and covered in evenly with the 
5 earth about a quarter to half an ok deep, £ipecially the 
coriander-ſeed. 
Theſe plants are always to remain where ſown ; and as 
they ſoon fiy up io feed in ſummer, ſome ſhould be ſown 
_ month, & c. 
|  Garlich, Nees, and Shallets. 


Prepare ſome beds of good ground four feet wide, in 
which to plant garlick, roc ambole, and ſhallats; of which 
ſome beſt bulbs or roots; divide the garlick and 
rocambole into cloves, and the ſhallots into off-ſets, as 
they admit; plant them in rows lengthwiſe the beds, 
eight or nine inches aſunder, by {1+ inches diſtance in each 
row, and two or three inches deep. | 
They 1 a dibble, or in d 
drawn _—_ a hoe. 


Se Pad | 
On e wdemtbe fol — 
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either in drills along the edges of ſome of the quarters, or 
— nP or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as di- 
rected the laſt and ſucgeeding mants. 
Potatoes may be planted, a few for an early crop, about 
the middle or end of this month, if open — | 


Theſe plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the - 

' Theſe pans are props by plating cating of 
into ſeveral pieces for lets, or occahonally planted whole; 
but the former is the moſt eligible; and for that purpo 
procure ſome beſt, middling. large potatoes, and divide 
cut each into two, three, or more pieces, minding-that 
every piece be furniſhed with one or two. buds, or eyes, 
They muſt be planted in rows two feet aſunder, and a 
foot or fifteen inches diftant from each other in the row; 


and plant them about four or five inches deep. 
The method of planting them is either with a large 
blunt dibble, making a hole for each ſet, or holing them 
in, by making ſmall openings. with a ſpade. or garden 
trowel; or may be planted in drills, or as you dig or 
plough the ground, by placing them in the trenches or 
furrows, not more than five or fix inches Jeeps at the di- 
ſtances above mentioned. See Potatoes in March. 
Or, for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf kinds may be 
planted in a hot- bed the beginning of this month... : 
RE” ESR E 


This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either 
cut from the top an inch or two long, or ſome old roots 
cut into pieces of that length. POST | 

The method is this; firſt procure a quantity of proper 
ſets, which may be either the ſmall off. ſets that arife from 
the bottom or ſides, of the main roots, of which take cut- - 
tings of their tops two. or three inches long; or may uſe 

o the tops or crowns of the old roots when taken up for 
uſe, in cuttings of the above length: or in default of a 
ſufficiency of crowns or tops of either, you. may divide a 


atoreſaid ; which if furniſhed each with two or three buds 
or eyes, they will make tolerable ſets : but give preference 
to cuttings of the crowns. or tops, .if enough can be pro- 

cured ; obſerving that when, intended to make a freſh plan- 
tation, you mou , during winter, &c. when you take the 


quantity of old knotty roots into cuttings, in length as 
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plants up for uſe, reſerve'all the beſt off:ſets fo , 
_ alfo 1 of the main roots ; but this — Planting 
practicable in private gardens: for where the large roof 
are deſigned "or ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, 
which would render them unſaleable in market ; therefor 
the market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſt off -fets 
arifing « either from the bottom, or emitted from the fide of 
the main root. 

"Being thus furniſhed widi's a quantity of fs 
then proceed to prepare the — 4 for their 'reception; 
and they may either be planted with a dibble after the 
3 is dug, or trenched in as you proceed i in digging 

, eſpecially if a light mellow foil; 

at ney, however, an open fituation, and as light and 
deep a ſoil as the garden affords; $5 which trench regulariy, 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt. 

Then proceed by dibble-plintinj ; in the following man- 
ner. Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning 
at one end of the piece of ground, range a line crofs-ways, 
and with the dibble make holes about twelve or fifteen 
inches deep, and be careful to make them all of an equal 
depth, which you may readily do, by making à mark up- 
on the-dibble, according to the above, fo ehraſting it al- 

ways down to that mark, making the holes fix inches, 
afunder, dropping, as you go on, one ſet or cutting in each 
hole, with the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill oz 
cloſe the holes up properly with the _ and let the rows 
be two feet atunder. 
The other method of ating by trenching i in the fets, 
is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep, and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one 
row along the middle of the bottom of the trench, not 
Planted deep, as in the above method, only juſt inſerted to 
their tops, with the crowns upright, about fix inches 
aſunder; then dig the next trench the ſame width and 
depth, turning the earth into the firſt trench over the rows 
of ſets; thus proceed, trench and trench, to the. end, break- 


OP — 
A e erent of the above methods of planting 
Tad, e ſets will ſhoot up perfectly ſtraight root- 
thoots quite to te top, whereby they will be lon and 
ſmooth, a and ſwell evenly their whole length; and will ſome- 


times attain tolerable perfection in one s growth, 
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own with ſpinach, which will come up time enough to 
rather off in April and May, to give the/radiſh full room 
o grow; for this, having a great depth of earth to ſhoot 
through, will not come up till the beginning or middle of 
May, when the ſpinach will be moſtly all gathered. 

They muſt be kept clean from weeds for about a month 
pr fix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, 
and prevent the growth of weeds. 85 A 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael- 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; 
put if they are rather of ſmall ſize, it will be adviſable to 
let the principal part ſtand to have another ſummer's 
growth, when they will be very fine and large. ; 

When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done regur | 
larly, not digging up a root here and there, as we often 
ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning at the firſt 
row, and proceeding from row-to row, according as you 
vant them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe along 
o the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, but 


Having thus cleared the earth away quite to-the ſtool, or 
ottom of the roots, then, with the ſpade or a knife, cut 
ach root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. 
All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 
he ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a fupply of fine 
oots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are then 
dug up, the old ſtools ſtill remaining produce another fup- 
ly the year after; and thus, being permitted to ſtand, they 
ontinue, as often as the produce is gathered, to furniſh a 
reſh ſupply the ſucceeding ſeaſon; and in that manner con- 
nue producing a full crop of fine roots for many years. 

But care muſt be taken, when digging up the roots, al- 


dots whatever; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up all 
mall plants rifing between the rows. 


Sewing / Turneps. | ele 8K} (2 

Sow ſome early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle 
or latter end of the month, in a warm-lying open ſpot of 
icht ground; but as theſe early-ſown plants will ſoon run 
Ip to ſeed before they attain any tolerable fize, ſhould 


— 
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lay —Sce March and April. 


| When the whole is planted, the ground may then be | 


ways to clear the old ſtool from-all ftraggling or ſmall 


ow only a ſmall quantity at this time, to came in early in | 


— 


ot to looſen the bottom thereof, which is called the ſtool. 
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No prepare ſome deep ground to plant liquorice whey 
required; the ground ſhould have two or three ſpadg 
depth of good ſoil, and alfo digged that depth, that thy 
os the only uſeful part, may run confiderably deep i 


Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots which m 
near tlie ſurface of the ground; cut them into lengths d 
fix inches, and plant them by dibble, in rows a 
aſunder, half that diſtance in the row, placing thr 
wholly within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may fow1 
thin crop of onions on the fame ground the firſt yer, 
Keep them clean from weeds all ſummer ; and when the 
onions come off, hoe the ground well; and in wine 
Nightly dig the ground between the rows, | 
They muſt be permitted to have three years“ growth, 
mg down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, 
in October or November; and in the third or- fourth ye, 
the main roots witl be of full length and fize ; then dy 
them up in winter, beginning at one end of the ground, a 
opening a trench two or three feet deep, to get quite tothe 
bottom of the firſt row of roots; fo continue trenching tis 
ground, row and row, the above depth, 1 out all the 
roots as you go on, digging them clean up to the bottom 
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| Pruning, — — 
PRUN ING of peackes, nectarines, and apricots, ſhoul 
be forwarded as much as poflible this month, belan 
the bloſſom-buds-are far advanced. When the buds @ 
theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned u 
nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off f 
performing that work. . 2 

E xamine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch pars 
are uſeleſs, both in old and young wood, and leave a p 
per ſupply of the laſt ſummer's young wood, for the net 
- ſummer's bearing; that is, in reſpect to uſeleſs old york 
all ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderahle leg 


- 
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4 preduced no young ſhoots proper for bearing this 
fr. Haar pp b 


ao be cut out, to make room for better; ohſerviug that 
per ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots mult be 


E 
or theſe bear the fruit to be expected next ſummer; leay- -- 
ag them Four, five, or fix inches aſunder; at the ſame 
e cut away all the ill· plac ld and ſuperfluous ſhoots, and 
cry luxuriant growths, together with part of the former 
car's bearers, &c. to make room for the ſucceſſional bear- 
ng ſhoots, as in Januamy; and as you go on, let the ſup- 
ly of reſerved ſhoots be ſhortened, each according to its 
cength.” Shoots of a vigorous growth ſhould be ſhorten- 
d but little ; that is, you may cut off about one fourth of 
s original length; thoſe of a moderate growth ſhould be 
hortened more. in praportion, by cutting off about one 
ird; for inſtance, à fhoot ef eigbteen inches may be 
ortened to twelve, or thereabouts; and obſerve the 
ame proportion, according to the different lengths of the 
Deo, „ | +. | 1 
But for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
rees, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in Fauu ar. 
Noail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the 
all, at the diſtance of four, five, or ſix inches from each 
ther. . | | f ; 
And for the method of pruning and ordering young 
es of theſe ſorts (that 3 one, two, 47 
ears old from the budding), ſee the work of the Frui 
arden both in January and March. 1 
Prize Apples and Pears, in Efpalicrs and Valli. 
Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, againſt walls 
J ia eſpaliers; and, f poſſible, let hoe bf them be 
iniſhed this month. 6 N 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
hat as the ſame branches or bearers remain many years in 
proper fruitful Rate, continue them trained cloſe and 
traight to the wall or eſpalier, not ſhortening their ends, 
put ſtill continue training each at full length as far as the 
mited Rr admits, and laying them in about five or ſix 
D ͤ m rh ͤ =. Es 15 FLA 
In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be 12 7 
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here much crowded (that js, if the bearing or p 


at due and equal diſtances, iu every part where poſhblez - 
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oranches are Cloſer than four, five, or fix inches from ot 
another), ſome ſhould be prüned out : obſerving, in thy 
caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and particulz 
y ſuch as appear to be the moſt unlikely to beat, h 
ing either worn out, or, at leaſt, nöt well furniſhed \ wit 
fruit - ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likevt 
cor that when neceſſary to make room in any 
part of the tree, to train more larly any elighds 
Veins which are evidently well adapted for 
room muſt be made for them, by cutting out ſuch bam 
branches as above deſcribed ; and in any trees where the 
general branches are trained conſidera y too cloſe, al 
crowding in a confuſed irregularity, let ſom of they 
parently moſt unſerviceable and irregular- 8 be ox 
out in a thinning order in different parts of ſuch trees, y 
make requiſite room for training the Ne Shes more uſefi 
or eligible branches 1 in a proper expanſion at regular & 
nces. 
When any old or bis branches are to be taken on, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence thy 
ariſe, or to any eligible lateral branch which they ey ſupper 
and which you ſhall think convenient to leave; tor 
Cty» off either old or young branches, Here. leave all 
m 
After taking out any large branches let ich of thok 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order ꝶ 
be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceffary, th 
train them all at equal diſtances : or when there are ſever 
large branches to be taken out in different parts, the vd 
tree ſhould be unnailed; then you can more readily tus 
the whole in exact order. 


Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood 
wanting, leave fore of the beſt ſituatedis The laſt ſun 
mer's ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the ſumis 
pruning, to fill up the vacancies; and generally a leaduy 
one at the end of each branch, where room to train then 
But all others of the laſt year's ſhoots, not wanted fot ih 
above i ſhould every one be cut off cloſe to il 


place from whence they proceed, words, 5 ſpurs bs 

5 What are naturally produced. The proper rs . 
ſuch as were deſcribed laſt month, * 575 8 on tit 

des and ends of the branches, and are Eo about balf 

inch to an inch or two in 8 pul aaa, 


A 
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Let theſe fruit - ſpurs be well Agar 0 in pruning, 
2 preſerving. all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
wth ; bat thoſe of a worn-out or 2 ay ante 
-arance, or that project conſiderably long and 
rom the front ofthe. Net wt 2:05 4 fore agg e 
hould generally be diſpla ced, the re- 
larity of the trees, cutting them off cloſe; ; apd new ones, 
will be encouraged 1 in 2575 contiguon . 
1 in the of pruning theſe trees, oft moſt of 
gag hog 115 branches at their natural length, as 
—— N 5 n all places where there is full ſcope to ex · 
nd them, let 't m be all trained in regularly in that, 
der, and ailed Neri t and cloſe to the 2 25 
8 tied to the eſpalier, ve or fix inches diſtance. 2 J 
For the management of young trees of theſe forts, fee 2 
he work of the Fruit Garden in anuary and Marci. * | 


Prune Standard 1 


Standard fruit · trees, in the garden and orchard, may. -be - 
pruned any time this month where ns ped ; 1 

pnly to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, = 
ranches, and caſual worn-out bearers as do not 5 | 
dear well, and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as. — 94 
rambling, croſs· placed, very irr owth. Where 
e branches in general are crowded, let 7 nkns be cut away 
a thinning order, in a regular manner, ſo that the prin-. 
ipal branches may ſtand 4 of each other. 

If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, - which 
ometimes over-runs the branches, let it now be cleared 
off; for it much e the trees and fruit. 


/ 1 f Pruue Vines.” 


Vines may be pruned now; but the ſooner that work i „ 
done, the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut out _ 
part of the former bearers, and long - extended old naked, 
dranches, to make room for the bearing wood. | 
The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood; 
hat is, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer; and theſe, 
hoots, and no others, bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon; for the 
Moots produced in ſummer immediately from the older wood 
ever bear the ſame year: care muſt therefore be taken, 
n this pruning, to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of 
ac laſt, year's ſhoots in every. part of the tree; and take - 
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tmandces, at leaſt ei 


- Gooſeberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 


away all crofs-growing branches, and regulate fuck as ad. 


de thinned properly, fo that every branch may ſtand clear 


this month, both in ſtandard buſhes for the general plan- 


# 


— 


regularly, from and towards the bottom in a . 
A order upwards.” 10 N : | $ 4 1 e 
Leave the branches or fhoots in general at equal dl. 
or nine itiches from! earki ther. 
- Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened, according to its firength; 
from three or four to five or fix joints long; and in ſliort. 
ening, generally cut fleping behind, and about half 3 
inch above an eye or bud. YO 
Ut all the branches and ſhoots be trained ſtraight ant 
cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from eac other; 
none cloſer than the diſtances above mentioned. 
But for the particular m-thod of the winter ordering 


care always to have a ſucteſſion of young wood tothi 


theſe trees, fee the work of November, January, &c. 
Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a fupply of new plitis 
where required. Ser next month * © © 


225 Ka 
Fig. trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end 
of this month; and may likewiſe be planted. For parti- 


ular remarks and directions, fee March. = 
776. Prune and plant Geoſeberry and Corrant Trees: | 


omitted in the former month, both in the ſtandard buſhes 
and thoſe againſt walls, ec. „ 
In pruning the common ſtandard buſhes, obferve to cut 


vance in a ſtraggling manner from the reſt. Or where the 
branches in general ſtand fo cloſe as to interfere, let them 


of the other, at ſome regular moderate diſtance : and prune 
out the ſuperabundant lateral and other unneceſſary ſhoots 
2 laſt ſummer. See the Fruit Garden of laſt month and 

Hober. | E >= L444 / 2 773-2 5% | 


Let theſe ſhrubs, in ſtandards, be always trained with: 
fingle ſtem, clear of branches, fix or. eight inches to a foot 


from the ground, as directed in the former month. 
Likewiſe to currants, &c. againſt walls, give a neceſſary 

pruning and regulation, as directed in January, &c. . 
Gooſe and currant trees may be planted any timt 


tation, at fix to ſeven or eight feet diſtance, and fem 
E, 2 ; 7 


* 
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 oainſt walls, &c. for earlier, later, and ſuperior fruit, but - 
gan ly of currants; or occaſionally a tew beſt ſorts of 
gooſeberries, where there is any walling to ſpare ; let the 
curranis be principally the beſt red white ſorts j and 
the gooſeberries, ſome of the larger early green and mot 
red, or alſo ſome white cryſtal and ambers; the whel 
trained and managed as int mated in * cc. | I 
For the method of propagating and raifitig theſe ſhrubs: 
by cuttings and ſuckers; ſee the work of the Nane in 
this month, or March, or that of October, November, Da» 
cember, &c. oF, 243 4f RIA +; WL t ee eee 


Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould be 
completed this month. In pruning raſpberries, obſerve to 
clear away all the old ed ſtems which bore the fruit laſt 
year, and to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt of laſt 
year's ſhoots ſtanding on each root, to bear next fummer+ 
all above that number, on every root, muſt” be cut away 
cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling ſhoots 
between the main plants muſt alſo be taken away, © 
Each of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, 
obſerving y cut off about one third or fourth of their orĩ· 

inal length. | i 92 5 
: The hoot of each root, if conſiderably long, may, 
when pruned, be plaited or tied moderately two or three 
together; for by that method they ſupport one another, 
ſo as not to be borne down in ſammer, by the weight of 
heavy rains, or: violent winds. > add DE 4516.7 

When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground be- 
tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all 
ſtraggling roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong to 
the ſhoots which are left to bear. See the Fruit Garden of 


laſt month. „ IEEE, | ; Ft 
New plantations of raſpberries may be made this month, 
where wanted; let them be planted in rows four feet aſun- 
der, and let the plants be three feet diſtance from each 
other in the rows. See laſt month, ce. 
Strawberries. : 3 
The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaned, 
and have their ſpring dreſſing. Firſt: pull or cut off avy 
remaining ſtrings or runners from the plants, and clear 
the beds from weeds and litter of every fort ; then either 


— 
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or looſen the ground between the plants of thoſe 
or may at the ſame time dig the alleys, from which 
ſome earth between the rows, and cloſe round every 

this will ſtrengthe zien them, and make the play 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 
— = — be planted about the middle or latte 
3 of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in 
growth; but the beſt time is about the middle or latter end 
of Auguſt, if Hon ery or moiſt weather ; or the beginning 
or any time in September ; they. will then bear fruit the 
ſummer after ; not but thoſe planted now will take: root 
freely, but will not bear any fruit to ſignify till the nen 
2 obſerving the proper ſets for vlanting are the young 
off-ſets and runner plants of the laſt ſummer, which procir: 
of the ſtrongeſt ſtocky growth from beds of good-plants 
that are in full perfection for bearing, taking them up 
wich good roots, not from-worn-out very old Roolg.—e 
Strawberries in June. 
Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, either 
| the main quarters, or in borders; if Eu. the better; 
and let ſome good rotten dung be dug i Ids: e 46 

It in open quarters, divide the ground into beds four fret 
wide, with alleys at leaſt eighteen inches wide between 
them; or may be planted in continued rows in borders. 
Plant the ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot 

three inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance-between 
| t.and plant in the rows. 
44 the largeſt kind of 8 ſuch as the hott 
| boy, Chili, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant 
every way. 

The Alpine or prolific, ſtrawberry ſhould likewiſe be 
planted fifteen of eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room, for their runners-to ſpread and take 
root, this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner 
of bearing from the others; for the runners which they 
ſend forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and each 
rooting joint produces bloſſoms and ripe fruit the ſame ſea- 
ſon; and theſe runners often yield the largeſt and fairel 
fruit, which are nerally in their utmoſt perfection in 
Auguſt and ee ker ö 
Baut this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided the 
weather continues open and mild NOI. une. 
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Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot - 
beds, &c. the. . 2s middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs ; having two years old bearin 
plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the * 
bot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work in 
January. Met: e We 
Be careful that all ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
glaſſes opened a little behind, every day, when the weather 
is any thing favourable, to admit air to them; and let the 
plants have moderate axe ry 
If the heat of the hot-beds falls off much, you ſhould re- 
new it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both 
ſides of the bed, as you ſee it neceſſary. Cover the glafles 
every night with mats, or other covering. | 
Now is alſo a very ſuccefsful time to place pets of itraw- 
berry plants in the bot-houſe, or in any forcing- houſes, c, 
and they will bear early in good'/pertection.—See the He! 
houſe, and Forcing early fruit, page 9g 9. * 
Plantiug Fruit Trees. 


Fruit trees of all ſorts may be planted any tune this 


/ 


month, when the weather is open. 5 
Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, both for 
walls, eſpaliers, and in ſtandards, that they may have room 
to grow without interfering with each other in the ſpace 
of a few years; which is often the caſe in many gardens, 
more particularly wall trees. RL 2 re 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould never be plant- 
ed nearer than fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls; nor need 
ey be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet di- 
ance. x 2 
Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould not be 
planted leſs than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder; but in 
ſome caſes; twenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance, 
eſpecially for ſome ſorts of free-ſhooting pears ; though it 
appears conſiderable at firſt, yet if grafted, & c. upon free 
ſocks, they will readily fill that ſpace, and bear ennſider- 
ably better than if confined, ſo as to require to be ofteg 
ſhortened to continue them within. bounds; however, ge- 
_ allow them not leſs than eighteen or twenty feet 
diltance. | 


Plums and. cherries, . deſigned for walls and eſpalier 85 
| F 
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diſtance. 
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ſhould be planted from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 


The above diſtances, adviſed in planting the different 
forts of wall and eſpalier trees, appear a great way, when 
the trees are firſt planted; but in ſeven years' time, the ad. 
vantage in allowing them proper room will appear; and 
it ſhould be obſerved to allow trees planted againſt low 
walls a greater diſtance than for higher walls, in order that, 
in default of height, there may be proper ſcope to extend 
them horizontally. 2 1 

For the particular ſoil and ſituation proper for the dif. 
ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Frait Garden in Noren- 


Standard fruit trees ſhould generally be allowed thirty 
or forty feet diſtance ; and let none be planted cloſer than 
from twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, eſpecially 
full ſtandards; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the 
larger-growing kinds of full-ſtandard apples and pears, &c. 
be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. 

The rule which we adviſe, is to plant full ſtandard ap- 
ples and pears not leſs than twenty-five to thirty or thirty- 
five feet diſtance every way; and ſtandard cherries and 
plums twenty-five feet apart ; and almonds, quinces, and 
medlars, twenty feet: obſerving theſe are the leaſt diſtances 
which ſhould be allowed: but where there is good ſcope of 
ground to allow them five, ten, or twenty fect more room, 
it will, in the end, prove a greater advantage when the trees 
arrive at full growth. 

Wainuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty 
feet apart, or more. 

Filberts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 
Mulberry- trees, twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep; for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many planters may imagine. Open for 
each tree a hole wide enough to receive the roots freely 
without preſſing againſt the fides, and about a ſpade deep 

hen, having the trees ready, being digged up with a good 

pread of roots, let the ends of the ftraggiing roots be prut- 
ed, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed : then 
ſet the trce_in the hole, and ſee that al the roots ſp 


| freely as they ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the upp® 
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moſt roots be only from about three or four to five or U 
inches below the general ſurface. en 
Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 


cloſe between the roots and fibres; · when the earth is all 
in, tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. w [2 


Support new-planted Trees. . DA 10 29 
Support tall new - planted ſtandard fruit trees with ſtakes, 


poſed ſituations, to ſecure them firmly in their places, and 
that they may not be rocked about by the wind, which 
would greatly retard their taking root. e e 
Dwarf fruit- trees with large branchy heads, ſhould alſo 
be ſecured from the power of the wind; and thoſe againſt 
walls ſhould alſo be faſtened thereto; and, if eſpaliers, 
faſten them to the rails. e b EAPO 
i Dreſing Fruit Tree Bor dern. 
Let all the fruit tree borders be neatly digged, when o 
bave finiſhed pruning and nailing. Tf they have been 
digged before, let the ſurface be looſened where it has 
been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the tre es. 


plant wich what you think neceſſary. 


| Grafting. It 93487 

Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, may 
then be grafted; and you may alſo graft apples. For the 


7 
7 


; 
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method of grafting, ſce the work of the Nurſery. 


. ” 


y Forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houſes. 55 
of The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit 
ly trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry-heuſcs,” &c. by 
ih aid of fire or other artificial heat; the proper ſorts aret 


peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, plums; 

un- &c. having young trees far this purpoſe that are arrived toba 

en bearing ſtate, and planted a year or two before in the bor- 

ders, & e. of the forcing departments, or may have ſome al- 

lo in pots to remove therein * forcing time occaſionally. 
2 


as ſoon as they are planted, eſpecially thoſe as are in ex-' |, 


This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders will. 
appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow or 


- 
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The trees may be both as wall-trees and eſpaliers, training 
the branches to a treillis erected for that purpoſe (ſee Decem. 
ber); and ſome may be in dwarf ſtandards ; alſo ſome cher. 
ries, both in ſmall half-ſtandards and dwarfs; and the 
whole managed, in regard to pruning, as thoſe in the open 
ground —See Het-houſc, December. » 
Let moderate fires be made every evening; or if there 
is a pit within the forcing-houſe, in which to have a bark 
or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires; and if a bark bed is intended, 
fill the bark pit with new tanner's bark; or if a dung hat- 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe-dung; and when it has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan- 
ner's bark at top. Theſe beds will ſupport a conſtant 
moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of 
dwarf cherries and pots of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries, 
which will have fruit very early, andũn great perfection and 
plenty. Continue making fires eyery evening ſoon after 
ſun-ſet, and ſupport them till nine or ten o'clock, to warm 
the air of the houſe till morning, when the fire may be re- 
newed moderately, but not conſtantly all day, eſpecially if 
there is the afliſtance alſo of a bark or dung hot-bed, un- 
leſs it is required:to forward the trees as much as poſſible; 
and in froſty, and very ſharp, cloudy, foggy, damp weather. 
However, where there is no internal hot-bed, muſt con- 
tinue a regular moderate fire heat. * 
With this management the trees will ſoon begin to ad- 
vance in bloſſom-buds, &c. when muſt be careful to con- 
tinue a regular moderate heat as above, and to admit air, 
and give occaſional watering. , | 
Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day when 
"unny, eſpecially after they begin to bud and ſhoot, either 
by ſliding down ſome of the upper floping glaſſes two or 
three inches, or drawing ſome of the uprights in front a 
little way open, ſhutting all cloſe towards the afternoon, 
or as ſoon as the weather-changes cold ; giving air more 
fully as the warm ſeaſon increaſes, and as the trees ad- 
vance in bloſſom and ſhooting. 5 | 
Give alſo occaſional waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees before they bloſſom ; but 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well ſet, 
de ſiſt from watering over the branches, Jeſt it deſtroy the 
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fecundating male pollen of the anthera deſtined for the im- 
regnation of the fruit. Afterwards let them have water 
freely three times a week in fine weather, always with ſoft. 
water, if poſhble. (99 2 
The fires may be continued till the end of April or 
May, being careful never to make them ſtronger than to 
raiſe the internal heat to about 60 in the thermometer in 
ch and cherry-houſes, and 700 in vine houſes. 
According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue 
aſſiſting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air every 
warm — day; and when advancing towards ripening, 
encourage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the middle of the 
day, by admitting leſs or more air in proportion, to for- 
ward its maturity, and promote a rich flavour. 9K 
Thus the fruits will ripen early; ſome, as cherries, will 
be ripe in April and early in May; grapes, plums, apris 
cots, peaches, &c. in May and June; being two months, 
or more in ſome, before their natural ſeaſon of perfection 
ia the open ground and full air. 725 4 
When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, tò 
admit the full air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 
In the above forcing departments may alſo place pott 
of currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries; 
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Tender annual Flowers, 1 f ; a 4 


ABOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to prepare fot ſowing 
ſome of the more curious forts of tender annuals. OM. 
The choiceſt kinds are the double balſams, cockſcombs, 
and tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, dia- 
mond ficoides, or 1ce-plant, egg-plant, ſtramonium, bro- 
wallia, c. (See next month.) All theſe require the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them forward, in order that 
they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable perfection. 
Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide 
ſome new horie-dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, 
andin eight or ten days it will be in good condition to make 
the bed. Let the bed be _ about two fect and a half. 
3. 


* 
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thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet on the 
frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of the bed is 
over, lay on the earth, obſerving that, for this uſe, it muſt 
be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be broken pre- 
ty fmall, by rubbing it between the hands: the depth of 
earth, on the bed muſt be about five or fix inches, making 
the ſurface level and ſmooth. 55 | 

The ſeed may either be ſown on the ſurface, obſerving 
to-fow each fort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch deep, with light earth, that has been ſifted; or 
you may draw ſome ſhaliow drills with your finger, from 
the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds there- 
in, and cover them as above, or may fow them in pots, 
and plunge them into the earth of the hot- bed. | 

When the plants appear, admit freſn air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 
cover the glaſſes every night with mats. 

But in ra'fing the above annuals, if it is required to be 
faving of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cu- 
cumber or melon hot-beds at work, you may fow them ia 
pots. and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, which 
may be afterwards tranſplanted or pricked in pots in the 
fame, or into a nurſery hot-bed, to forward them to a pro- 
per ſize. See April and May. | 
- Fer the further management of theſe plants, and direc- 
tiogs far ſo ing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other tender annuals, ſee the work of the 
Pleaſure Garden in. March, | 


Sor Fen-week Stocks and, onette. 


Fhe ten-week. ſtock is a pretty annual; none make 2 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom; and the mignonette 
imparts a fweet.odour. It is now time, about the begin- 
ning, and towards the middle or latter end of this month, 
toſow a littie of the ſced, to raiſe a fe plants to blow ear- 
ly inthe: ſummer. 55 Fac 0% 3 

The ſeed may cither be ſown in. a Night hot-bed, or in 
a warm; border, or in a bed or pots — earth, for 
ne plants are tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at 
this time in a moderate hot - bed, it will bring the plants on 
much forwarder, and the biow will be ſtronger, and earlic 
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by three weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown.at the ſame 
time in the natural ground. k 


gut where a hot-bed cannot he readily procured, ſome 
ſeed may either be ſown! in one or more middling-fized 
pots, placed under ſhelter of a frame and glafſes, or hand- 
glaſſes, &c. ortowards the middle or latter end of this month, 
let a ſmall ſpot of a watm border be neatly digged, and there 
mark out a bed about three feet broad; fow the feed to- 
lerably thick on the furface, and rake it neatly, or may 
be ſown in drills : then arch the bed over with hoops, and 
cover them with mats every night and in bad weather. 
But if the above bed of natural earth couid be covered 
with a frawe and glaſs, or with hand-glaſſes, it would be 
a greater advantage ta the plants. 2 12 
When the plants have been up abont a month or fix 
werks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
mall. . an ; 4 5. +1 L < 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed bed, ſome of 
thein, when they have been up adout three weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a flight 
hot-bed, which will forward them conſiderably, and ſome 
in ſmall pots placed therein, three plants m each, or. 
others upon a warm border, three inches afunder; and 
when they have ſtood a month, all thoſe not potted ſhould 
be planted where they are to remain. bis 


Hardy anuual Fliauer-ſerds. 5 

About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and 
diy, you may ſow many ſorts of hardy annual flower- 
— in the borders, and other parts of the pleaſure gar- 

en. N * 833: 31 R. ie. 344351 

The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and 
flos-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſcarlet- pea, ſweet ſcent- 
ed and Tangier-peas, candy tuft, dwarf- lychnis, Venus? 
looking - glaſs, Lobel's catch-fly, Venus' navel- wort, dwarf. 
poppy, nigella, queen's balm, annual fun- flower, oriental 
maliow, lavatera, and hawk-weed; with many other ſorts, 
dee the Catalogue of Annuals'at the end of the book. 
All the above ſeeds muſt be ſown in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhall flower, in heds, borders, pots, 
&c. They muſt not be trauſſ lanted, for theſe ſi rts will vot 
2 lo well by that practice. The following is the me- 
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Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches in the flower-bor. 
ders, at due diſtances, each patch being fix or eight inches 
over, breaking the earth well, and ing the ſurface 
even; draw a Carle earth off the top to one fide, then ſon 
the ſeed therein, each ſort in ſeparate patches, and cover it 
with the earth that was drawn off, obſerving to cover the 
ſmall ſeed about a quarter or near half an inch deep, ac- 
cording to their ſize; but the ſweet peas and ſuch like 
7 ſeed muſt be covered an inch deep at leaſt. 
ben the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger- growing kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 
be regularly thinned ; obſerving to allow every kind, ac - 
cording to its growth, proper room to grow. 
For inſtance, the ſun-flower to be left one in. a place; 
the oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three; 


the lupines, four or five in a patch; the convolvulus, the 
fame number; the reſt may be left thicker. —See May, &c. 


Blowing Annuals early in a Hot-houſe. | 
Any ſorts of defirable annuals of moderate growth may 
be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, ſowing 
the ſeeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the 
houſe, or towards the front or end glaſſes ; or, to have 
them as forward as poflible, ſome may be plunged into the 
bark-bed, &c. . D331: 755 


Plant hardy Herbaceous fibrous-roeted Flawering Perennials, 
Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering-plants both of perennials and 
biennials, if mild open weather; fuch as polyanthuſes, 
primroſes, London-pride, violets, double daifies, double 
chamomile, thrift, gentianella, hepaticas, and ſaxifrage. 

Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, 
ſcarlet-lychois, double feverfew, bachelor's-button, car · 
nations, pinks, fweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury+ 
bells, monk's-hood, Greek valerian, tree primroſe, for- 
| glove, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſun · flowers, 


\ holly-hocks, French honey-ſuckles, and many others. 
In planting the above or any other ſorts, obſerve to diſ. 
ſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in 
uch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well a 
2. regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the 
flowering ſeaſon. | e 
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Dreſs the Auricula Pn. 


i 47483} 2199 
- Now, in ſettled mild weather, prepare to dreſs the auri. 
cula plants in pots; and add fome freſh earth to them, 
provided it was not done the latter end of January. But 
this is now a more proper ſeaſon for performing this ne- 
ceſſary work; obſerving the ſame method as directed 14 


» 4 C © 
3 


month; and the fooner it is now done, the better. 
The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muft now be 
treated with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds 
will ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants ſhould Ye 
defended from froſt and cold heavy rains. 
This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glaſs ; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely uncovered. 12 ö 
Sor Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 
Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 
this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from 
this ſowing will riſe well. The ſeeds may be ſown in a 
warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or large 
pots filled with light rich earth; but the pots or boxes are 
often preferred, becauſe they can readily be removed to 
different ſituations, as the feaſon may require. 
Theſe ſeeds myſt be ſown tolerably thick, and covered 
with light earth about a quarter of an inch deep. © - 
Place the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north- 
erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day ſun; .. 
in two months” or ten weeks” time they muſt be removed 
to a more ſhady place. 6 
In June or July they will be fit to tranſplant ; for 
which, ſee the work of the Flower Garden in thoſe months; 


Tranſplant Carnation Plants. © 


Tranſplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 
were raiſed laſt year from layers, into the large pots and bor- 
ders, &c. where you intend them to remain to blow, if 
not done in autumn; let this be done about the latter end 
of the month, if the plants are in tolerable ſtrength. | 

Thoſe intended for pots ſhould generally be fWne of 
the choiceſt fine varieties; and if the plants have been win- 
tered in ſmall pots, or in beds, &c. you may now, if ſettled, 
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mild weather, tranſplant them finally into the proper - f zed 
pots (twenty · fours, or fixteens) to remain for flowering. 


Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth 


then it the plants have ſtood the winter in ſmall pots, turn 
hem out with the ball of earth about their roots, entire, 
or if growing in beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as 
much earth as will-readily hang about their roots: ſet one 
Plant in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the earth 
well about the body of the plants, giving them immediate- 
Iy a moderate watering, which will ſettle the earth cloſe 
to the roots, and the _ well in their places. | 
When all is planted, ſet the plants in a fituation well 
ſheltered from. cold winds. IR; 
_ Likewiſe plant carnations in the flower borders, in open 


weather, the middle or latter end of the month. _ 
| Talips, Hyacinths, Qc. 


Diefend the beds of the more curious. or valuable tulips, 
byacinths, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt, ſnow, 


and exceſſive rains; the plants will now begin to appear a- 
bove- ground; and the beds wherein the fineſ oftheſe flower- 
roots are planted, ſhould now, where intended, and if not 
dane before, be arched over with hoops; and in froſty or 
extremely bad weather, let mats or. canvaſs be drawn aver 
them. | g | 


This, where it can be conveniently done, ſhould not 


no be omitted to the choiceſt kinds, when required to 


have them blow in their ultimate perfection; for al- 


though tney are hardy enough, yet being protected this 
- and next month from inclement weather, the blow will be 


much figer than if full expoſed; however, the more com- 
mon kinds, either in beds or borders, may be permitted to 
take their Chance. MAS 


Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, Sc. 


Nor let the flower beds and borders in general be tho- 


roughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of lit- 
ter; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable 
at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, when the 
flow and plants of moſt kinds are beginning to puſh. 

Therefore, let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 


- lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day; 
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and let them be neatly raked; which will give an air of 
lvelineſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat 
and very leaſing to the eye, and well worth the labour... 
Likewite, if if any borders, beds, &c. were, not digged laſt 
autumn or winter, it ſhould now be done, ready tor the 


reception of. fower-plants, ſeeds, &c. and that the whole 
may appear freſh and lively. : : 


f Prun⸗ Biria, l 

Tiai proging re e 50d erer · zreens where 
they want it. 

In doing this werk, obfetve ta to Cut out 4 tall Sala; 
and where any of the branches are too long, or grow 
ſtraggling, let them he ſhortened,..or cut off 6 Joſe, as you 
ſhall lee it neceſſary * and; | likewiſe, wher the branches of 
differept ſhrubs interfere, or run into as Ps let thay X 
be cut ſhorter, ſo ſo that, every W . e 9 4nd 
clear one of another; then all fer 15 
ſhow themſelves diftinctly and to e de Advyant ay” 

When the ſhrubs are pruned, let qe A be Ar a 
away, and then let the ground be nea auf between and 
about all the plants, obſerving, to take oe all fuckers ariſ- 
ing from the roots: nothing. books. better i in 2 ſhrubbery, 
than to ſze the ground neat and freth between the flower- 
ing · ſurubs and ever-greens, &g. eſpecially in. ſuch, clamps- 
and other compartments where the ſhrubs ſangydiſtant. 4 

But as ſometimes, particular parts. of. a ſhrubbery are on 
ſome occaſions required. to form a clofe thicket, in that 
woo rey little-pruning..of digging Dance. — 

1 13 Planting Plocoering- Shrubs. b „ne 

Viol ſorts of a rubs may now be e ee 
ed any time in this m web phen.tn, it is open Ei ed py 4 d 2 

But particularly; the'G ler-rofe, ſyringas, laburnums,s 
lacs, honeyſuckles, 55180 ipirzas, and aſthæa· frutex 
hypericum frutex, Perſan Iilac, double · bloſſomed cherry, 
double | Abe corny 7 1700 double hawthorn; 
you may likewiſe plant bladder ſena, 8 rive 
Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, ſamach, ciftuſ, es, and. 2 0 
with many other forts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, which; 
may now be ſafely tranſplanted ; for moſt ſorts will take. 

root OY _ and ſoon at i 
7 O79 Ay 5 . 11. * 22 1 1 +- *j 13:9 . 
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' Planting Exer- green. 


er the m :ddle or any time in this Wo if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, alaternus, yew, 
ever-green-oaks, junipers, hollies, phlomiſes, ſavins, pines, 
firs, cypreſs, cedars, laurels, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, 
arbor-vitz, ciſtufes, with moſt other kinds of e ever-green 
firubs and trees. 

Directions for planting the various farts of Shrubs, ow 5 

In planting and decorating the clumps and 1 
the ſhrubbery, care ſhould key, to Dif the 75. 
rious "ſorts of flowering fhrubs and plants in ſuch order 
as that the different kinds may be eaſily ſeen conſpicuouſ- 
Iy diſtinct from the walks or lawns near where they are 
pled. They ſhould not be planted fo cloſe we Tbs 

commonly practiſed; nor ould they be ſuffered, as 
they grow up, to interfere with each Sher. for that would 


© deprive you of the pleaſure of ſeeing the moſt valuable 


N firubs to advantage 
When the more i: LOR kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 

veyed to any m7 great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to 

ck them w hey Would be t be tied in bundles, and their 
roots well packed. round with ſtraw, and every bundle 
Eure up in mats. 

Likewife an ny forts of ſhrubs obtained from nurſeries in 
bundles, ſhould be ſoon unpacked, and trencheq in the 
rn by the roots, till they can be phage. 


.- Care of Ge- Walls and Lawns.” 425 


Graſs wilt and lawns ſhould be kept ERA 4 | 


Now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole 
und roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller 
is beſt to roll with immediately after poling, to take up 
tze worm-cafts; and when the grafs is clean and free 
worm-cafts, it ſhould be rolled occafionally with a heavy 
iron or ſtone roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth, 
The edges of the graſs walks or lawns ſhould be all 
neatly cut even with an edging-iron about the end of this 
2 b, which will be a 'vaſ [MER | to W neatneſs of 
i em. 


„ | {+ 91 
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Grafs-turf x may be laid any time this month, whew 
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8 ſor it will 
grow freely with little-trouble ; obſerving. to beat it welk; - 
and roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to make ig 
firm and even PO OR Oe", 42130445 


Gravel Walks. 5 


Keep the gravel „„ bags | 
and litter of any 1 —_ . 5 


twice every week in 


1 4 


| Plauer Hedges. * | 
Plant hedges where wanted, both deciduous and ever- 


kinds; ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
— elder, elm, holly, yew e Ane, for we 


thod of planting.. 
* is a proper time to old hedges, bares. 
run up naked, or open below. See alſo mme 1 


Plant Box, Ac. for E ggings to Belt aud Borders. 8 : 


Box, where wanted for edging to borders, &c. may 42 
planted any time in this month; it will take root in 2 
ſhort time, and there will be no of, its ſucceſs : like, 


wiſe, where there are gaps in any fo edgings, ; 
let the deficiencies now be made mod ; * — nothing looks 


worſe in a garden than ragged and irregular box edgings 
by the fides of the walks, 


For the method of of planting box, ſee the Flawer. Garden 


— 


for Ober. | 
Thrift makes a rex compad and beautiful 4 — if 
planted properly and well kept. This may be planted any 


time this month, either in a cloſe edging in the manner 
rected for box (fee October), or planted with a dibble, ſet- 
ting the plants near enough to touch one 3 ſo as af 
once to form a tolerably- cloſe edge-row, as 


however, not above two or three inches aſun £6, 'f 5 


you give: it two, or three good waterings in 92 Weather, it 


will 


y. 
Double daifies and pinks make alſo wierably good edg- 


ings, and may be, employed both in default ” the two; 
former, and to effect variety in particular com ents, 
and will make a good appearance in May and June, when 
in flower. Let them be planted in ſeparate edgings, ſet- 
ung the plants three inches diſtance in the row. 


7 
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 * Thyme, hyſſop, winter: ſavory, and lavender, are ſome. 
drums: pinned for: edgings to borders; but thefe 'rather 


n wy get a ad _—_— by cloſe 


ut * all, there is nothing makes 7 neat, effeftual, 
and durable edgings, as box. 
- Alt edgings mould be kept very neat and regular, by 
trimming them ar ſides and top every ſpring” and ſummer. 
ee the ſucceeding mon tus... 


Forcing early Fleer gz 5 


Wpbere early flowers: are required, you may, in the be- 
of this month, place various forts in pots, in hot- 
ſes. foreing bon fes, Ke. now at Kork, and in hot- 
beds; ſuch as pots of inks, carnations, (ſweet Williams 
anemones, tanunculuſe-, narciſſuſe, early dwarf tulips, 
hyacinths, jonquik, and any other ornamental and ſweet- 
ſmelling flowers, both ol tae fibrous, bulbous, and: tuber. 
ous rooted kinds, and hey: will blow early, and ! in good 
rfedion. © | 
| Likewiſe may näre pots of BPR and Aber defirabls 
Soveridy ptants, placed now in the hot-houſe, or any owe 
r | Y , 
About London the render often rer vs got 
plants for market, in boarded forcing frames with the 
aſſiſtance of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 
theſe frames being conſtructed of ſtrong inch and Half 
boards, made five, fix, or ſeven feet hig: behind, the end⸗ 
in proportion, and fronted with glaſs ſaſhes ffoping tothe 
top of the back; may be four, five, or fix feet wide; at 
© bottom, by one foot at top; the leugth at pleaſure; and in 
which placing pots of plants and ſlirubs, hot dung is piled 
againſt the «IF. and-ends half a yard wide at bottom, and 
gadvally narrowed to à foot width at top; £ 75) © 19 
The dung will throw in u fine heat, and the plants will 
flower agrecably at an early time; keeping up the heat, 
when decreaſed by the application of freſh hot dung. 
Though, ſince hot-houſes have become ſo oy, 
thoſe kind of frames are not ſo ee uſed. 
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NISH digging "thats — — the D 
Flzind, of YOu trees and arms firſt. ging ang ne · 
ceſſary pruni may be req * rut 

This work ould now be — —— 
for it will not only deſtroy all ſurface; weeds and render 
the ground neat and agreeable to be ſeen, but will be alſo 


FS * 4 * 4:4 


advantageous to the growth of the young trees and ſurubs. 


- Propagating by Cuttings, Sc. Ee 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants; by which 
method you may p - the. fineſt ſorts in their Wa 
and may alſo propagate them by ſuckers. 

The cuttings ne muſt he of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch. as are ſtrong, of ſtraight 

h, and cut about ten or twelve to fiſteen or eighteen 
inches in length; plant them in rows, not leis than twelve 
inches aſunder, and put each cuttin ng about one third or 
half way into the ground: they will ſoon take root, and 
will ſhoot out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by 
the end of ſummer, and in a vert a eee. 
duce fruit. 7 

By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw' out many _ — from the 
bottom. — See Propagating by ſuckers, below. 

Be careful to train theſe trees always — a angie ſtern 
ten or twelve inches high, before you form the head. 
Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 
fowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many forts that 
may be propagated by that method; and this is ſtill a good 
time to plaut moſt kinds. | 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of. the formes year's growth; 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, cutting them from the re- 
ſpective trees and ſhrubs in proper lengths; or long ſhoots 
may be divided into two or more cuttings, which ſhould 
not be fhorter than. fix inches, nor longer than twelve. 
Plant them in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at fix 


or eight inches diſtance in the row utting each cutting 
balf way into the earth. APD „ 3 A 
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Moſt kinds of cuttings which are planted now, will 
well rooted by next Odober. a - 1 


where they are to remain. 


Piropagating by Laer. 
Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon 
to make layers of all ſuch fhrubs and trees as are increaſ. 
ed by that method: though the beft time to do this is 
ſome time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where 
it was omitted at that time, it may now be done, and moſi 

kinds will ftill ſucceed. e „ ff; World ry 
In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, obſerve 
to dig round the un that is to be layed, and, as you go 
on, bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and lay 
them along in the ground, with the tops out, faſtening 
them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then let all 
the young ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed, and co- 
ver them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving the 
of each three or four inches out of the ground.—Sce 
laſt month. 2 
It may be of advantage, in lay ing ſome of the more hard- 
wooded kinds, to gaſh or flit the layers an inch or two, 
by an upward cut on the under fide, as intimated in the 

work of January. . 

Moſt kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be to- 
lerahly well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
Michaelmas; ſome not till the ſecond year. 


- Tran/planting Layers. 


Take off the layers of ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were 


Layed.down laſt year, and which till remain on the ſtools. 
"Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trimmed 
and planted in rows in an open ſituation: let the rows be 
twelve to eighteen inches or two feet afunder, according to 
the fize of the plants; and put in the plants about twelve 
or fifteen inches diſtant in the row. - 


1 
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Sew Stones and Kernels, c. to raiſe Stocks for grafting, Se. 


Sow plum and cherry- &c. if not done in au- 
tumn; and alſo the kernels of apples and pears, to raiſe a 
ſupply of ſtocks to bud and graft upon. "369 

They may be ſown any time this month in-mild wea- 
ther; but the ſooner the better; obſerving to chooſe a ſpot 
of perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let 
them be ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering 
them about an inch deep with earth. K 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplant 
next Michaelmas and ſpring. 5 33 


Sowing Seeds of Shrubs and Foreft- Trees, 


Sow likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts, and berries, &c. of hardy 
foreſt· trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin- 
ning of the month, provided the weather be mild. Pre- 
pare beds for this purpoſe three feet and an half broad; 
let the ſeed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 
poſſible: and cover each kind a proper depth with earth; 
none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than ag 
inch and half deep, except any large nut kinds. 


Tranſplant Flowering Shrubs. 


Flowering ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely tranſ- 
planted any time when the weathers open, from the ſeed» 
beds or nurſery rows where ſtanding too cloſe, and plant- 
ed in wider rows in the quarters, or in beds, &c. as re- 
quired ; and if the weather and time will it, this work 
ſhould be completed by the latter end of the month, _ - 


; Pruning and trimming Flowering Shrubs. . 

_ Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering ſhrubs in nurſery 
rows, according as they may require, whereby to regulate 
NC — 2 train the heads in ſome re- 
gu rm. a þ | TE, ; 1 
In doing this work, it would generally be proper ts 
prune or train the young plants moſtly to ſhort ſingle 
ſtems below ; and where the heads of any ſhrubs are very 
regular, or run out in rambling ſhoots, let them be reduc- 
ed to ſome order and form, by cutting our or ſhortening 
as may require any regulation, whereby to form a 
ſome what orderly ſhape in the-geaeral head; | Likewiſe 
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ſuckers ariſing from the roots ſhould generally be cleared 
off; ard if carefully detached with —— root to each, the 
beſt of them, if wanted, may be planted in nurfery row 
at proper. diſtances ; they will make good plants in two ot 
three years time; and the mother plants being cleazed 
therefrom, will be preferved in a more regular Proper 
rowth. 
1 Aſter the . — occaſional pruning, let the ground be 
digged between the rows of the continuing ſhrubs, if not 
before done; digging it one ſpade deep, in a neat Tegula 
manner, to remain in good cuitivated order all the {prin 
and enfuing ſummer. | 


\ 


T; anplanting and pruning Poreft end other Trees. 


Tranſplant young foreſt-trees, and other tree Kinds, of 
young growth, according as it may be neceſſary, from ſeed. 

s or nurſery rows, &c. where they remain too cloſe; 
and let them be quartered out or planted regularly in the 
proper nurſery order in rows, twelve to eighteen inches 
or two or three feet diſtance, as the different ſizes of 
. and particular ſorts require: or nurſery trees of 
arger ſizes, if too conſiderably crowded, & c. may alſo be 
tranſplanted at more eligible diſtances in rows two of 
_ three feet aſunder, finally to remain as long as is neceſ. 
ſarꝝ in their nurſery growth. 

Prune young nurſery trees of different ſorts, eſpecial 
of the deciduous kinds, both foreſt, ornamental, and 
fruit-trees, according as they may require; cutting away 
all ſtrong lateral ſhoots produced on the ſtems, and prunt 
any irregular growths above, in the branches of the head. 


DTDanſilamt ing Froit- Trees" 1 © 
Fruit trees of any kind may alſo be removed now; and 
| there i is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they will 
ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon in the 
month ; but all kinds of theſe trees may with great fafety 
be removed any time in the month, when mild weathes, 


_ Tranſplanting Stocks to bud and graft : upon. 


different kinds-of choice fruit upon. 
Many, of, thoſe raifed dag we (bee, en willnos 
ay ee ee edt Nb. 


3 new plantations of ſtocks, to bud aud be 
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Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 
eather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
under, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches di- 
dance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
lanted by line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the 
arger ones trenched or holed in with the ſpade; or other- 
vide cut out ſmall trenches by line, placing the plants 
herein at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon 
heir roots, and tread it gently to them all the way along. 


Heading down budded Stocks, e 3 


Head down budded ftocks, or ſuch young trees and 
hrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer : let this be done 
with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
inches above the place where the bud is inſerted. See the 
'ork of budding and inoculating in June and 7a. 


3 Preparing fer grafting. «2x81 
Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or 
wentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild-— 

The ſorts proper to begin with are pears, plums, and 
cherries; and theſe kinds generally fucceed beſt when 
graited ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this mont. 
Apples may alſo be grafied at the ſame time, or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, where grafting is to be done, 
you ſhould begin to prepare for it the beginning-or-mid- 
dic of this month. | J OHSS 4: TOA 
The firſt thing to be done towards this work is to ſelect 
the grafts: and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt 238 be: 
ſnoots, ſuch only as were produced laſt year; for theſe 
that are of more than one year's growth never take well. 
Theſe ſhoots or grafts you may begin to cut from the 
trees about the middle or any time of this month, in mild 
weather; tie them in little bundles, each ſort ſeparate, 
and lay the lower ends of them in dry earth, in a warm 
border, till the grafting time; and if ſevere weather 
Hen in the interim, cover them with long litter. 
he reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo; ſoon is becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt; and if the grafts were 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 


kindly with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, not ſhaot ſa ſccely· 0 / 


dt alſo from 
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Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it 
Arſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks — 
graft the different kinds of fruit upon; for inſtance, a 
ples ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſcd from the kernek 
of the ſame kinds of fruit, i. e. any kinds of apples; for 
the grafts or buds of. theſe trees will not take well upox 
any other ſtocks. | | 

It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf apple-trees' foe 

walls or efpaliers, or for ſmall ſtandards, they ſhould gene 
rally be grafted upon codlin apple-ſtocks, raiſed either 
from ſuckers from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for 
the ſtocks raiſed from theſe are never ſo luxuriant in 
growth as thoſe of the larger growing apple-trees ; and 
conſequently, trees grafted upon ſuch ftocks will be flower 
in growth, and can more eaſily be kept within due com- 
_ paſs, ſo will anſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs for eſpalien, 
&c. much better than thoſe - grafted on larger-growin 

ſocks. Or if required to have them of ſtill more dwarf 
growth for {mall gardens, may uſe ſtocks of the Dutch 
paradiſe apple, and Siberian crab, &c. ng, | 
- But for the general _— of apple-ftocks for common 
ſtandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 

— from the ſeed of any ſort of apples or wild crab 
The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for ſtocks-is. 
either in November or February; but if not fown til 
February, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. Theſe: 
are to be ſown in beds three feet and a half wide, obſerv- 
ing to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them about 
an inch at leaſt with earth. The plants will come up in 
five or fix weeks; and in the autumn or ſpring following 
ſome of the largeſt plants. ſhauld be hn out and planted 
in nurſery-beds; and in the fecondr third year after, 
they will be in order to graft upottfor dwarfs; but for 
ſtandards, let them be four or five years old, particularly 
i you intend to graft them at the height of four, five, of 
fix feet; or may occaſionally graft for ſtandards, as low ai 
_ commonly practiſed for dwarfs, and train up one firong 
ſhoot from the graft, till it is five or fix feet high, and then 
— that height to make ĩt put out branches to form 


22 or budded upon ſtocks mii. 
any of their on kinds of fruit 


Pears are 


er occafionally upon ſtocks raiſed from ſuckers of pe 


* 
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es; likewiſe are very commonly grafted upon quince- 
ocks, whereby to have trees of more moderate growth; 
nd which ſtocks are generally raiſed by ſeed, cuttings, 
ayers, or ſuckers, and the e apa or budded upon 
eſe ſtocks are very proper for walls or eſpaliers. Some 
mes alſo pears are grafted upon white-thorn ſtocks ; but 
his is improper for any general practice, being not ſo 
acceſsful as ſtocks of their own family, and has often an 
l effect on ſeveral ſorts of the fruit. The ſeaſon for ſow- 
g the kernels of pears to raiſe ſtotks, and the tranſplant- 
ng, and time of grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above 
or apples. „ OE Mes ; 
Clorries are propagated by grafting or budding them 
don ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 
other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt 
eſteemed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot 
much freer than any other. 5 Fa 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raifing 
ſtocks is October or November, or in the ſpring; but 
when not ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of dry 
and all the winter, and muſt be ſown in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year 
after ſowing, and the ſecond vear after that, will be ft to 
graft or bud. if for dwarfs, for walls, or for eſpaliers; but 
if for ſtandards, they will require three or four years” 
growth or more, in order-to run up with tall ſtems; for 
tandard cherries are generally grafted or budded at the 
height of five or fix feet. . 

Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum ſtocks, 
that is, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the 
common forts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occafionally 
by fuckers ſent up from the roots of any kinds of plum- ; 
trees. - „*! 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the ſtocks is ei- 
ther in autumn or ſpring; but when they are not ſown ©. 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in And till that time; | 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. [ 
Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 
fourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be obſerved - 
the ſtocks muſt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of 
them in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two,or * 
three years after, will be fit to bud or gratt upon. 7% 
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Thus obſerve as above, let the ſtocks for grafting, bog 

of fruit-trees and ethers, be always of the ſame family a 
genus as that of the reſpective trees which are to be 


Nate, Stocks raiſed from ſeed, being moſtly of a fironge 

growth, are commonly called free ſtocks. | 
General Obſervations for performing the Work. 

There are ſeveral methods of grafting; but we ſhall only 

take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with the 

teſt ſucceſs, ſuch 2c Whip-grafting, Cleft-grafting, 

| rown-grafting, and Grafting by Approach, or Inarching, 

Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a pro. 


grafting knife, a quantity of ſtrong baſs ſtrings for 
= ages to tie the ſtocks and firmly AS and 
ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over the 
tying, to ſecure them from the air and wet. | 
. Obſerve that the ſtocks, iatended_to be grafted, muſt, 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be headed down; 
which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls, or eſpalien, 
muſt be headed pretty low, i. e. within five or fix inches 
of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at five or fix feet high; or at one, two, three, or 
four feet, for dwarf or half Nandards or occaſionally, for 
ſtandards, ſome may be headed as low as directed for 
dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and ſo train up one 
ſtrong ſhoot from the graft for a ſtem, till it is five or fx 
feet high; then topped or cut off at that height, to cauſe 
it to throw out branches to form the head. 


| Firft, by Whip-grafting. 
This kind of grafting is that the moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed in the nurſeries, as being both the moſt expeditious 
and ſucceſsful, and may be performed. upon ſmaller ſtocks 
by one or two years' growth, and thereby gain time; for 
it is effected with the greateſt ſucceſs upon ſmall ſtocks, 
from about half an inch or leſs, to near an inch in diame- 
ter: but commonly prefer ſmall ſtacks of about half an 
inch, thick in the part intended for the inſertion of the 
graft; and the method of performing the work is this: 
Have your cions or grafts, &c. ready; then begin tie 
work by cutting off the head cf the ſtock at a convenient 
height, according to rules above hinted ; this done, fix up- 
on a ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed off, and thert 
4 
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pare off the rind with a little of the wood in a ſomewhat 
ſloping Manner upwards, about an inch and a half to two. 
incaes in length; then having the cions cut into lengths 
ot four or five eyes each, prepare one to fit the ſtock, as 
above, by cutting it alſo. a little ſloping, ſo as to exactly fit 
the cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, 
that the rinds of both may nearly join in every part; then 
cut a flit or tongue about half an inch in length upwards. 
in the cion, and cut a {lit the ſame length downwards in 
the Rock, to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix 
the graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of 
both may meet, or join as exact or nearly as poſſible in 
every part. Having thus fixed the graft, let it be imme - 
diately tied with a ſtring of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a 
neat manner ſeveral times round the graft and itocks; ta- 
ing care to preſerve the graft in its due poſition; and let 
the bandage be neatiy tied, and immediately cover the. 
place with ſome grafting clay, obſerving to bring the clay 
near an inch above the top of the ſtock, and a little lower 
than the bottom part of the graft, leaving a due. thickneſs 
on every ſide of the graft and ſtock, making it in a roundiſſi 
oval form, and take care to cloſe it well in every part, 
that no wet, wind, or ſun can enter; to-prevent which, is. 
the whole intention of the clay; for without that precau- 
tion, the operation would prove fruitleſs; and in this man- 
ner proceed with the reſt. _ | E 
In performing the operation of whip-grafting, ſome, 
grafters firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and fit, 
the ſtocks to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 
Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now and 
then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, or 
cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 
By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the 
grafts and ſtocks will be well united; and then take off the 
clay, and looſen the bandages a little. 5 ö 


Saad, by Cleft-grafring. · 

The next general method of grafting is that hy 2 | 

the ſtock, commonly called cleft or ſlit grafting, becauſe 

the ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and, 
ws performed in the following manner: 


The proper-ſized ſtocks on which this kind of grafting 
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is per are generally about an inch, or an inch ang 
a2 half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter. Firſt 

with a ſtrong knife cut off the head of the ſtock very 
ſmooth ; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part, juſt beloy 
where headed, and on the oppofite fide to that, cut away 
part of the ſtock, about an inch and half, in a ſloping 
manner upwards, ſo as the crown of the ſtock may not be 
more than about half an inch broad. This done, prepare 
your graft or cion, which is done in this manner: obſerve 
to cut your grafts into due lengths, leaving four or five eya 
to each; then take your ſlrarpeft knife, and pare away the 
bark and ſome of the wood at the lower end of the graft 
in a floping manner, about an inch and a half or near tuo 
inches in length on two ſides, making it to have a wedge. 
like ſhape; but let one fide of it, which is to be placed out. 
wards in the ſtock, be left near double the thickneſs of the 
other ſide, and with the rind continued thereon. The 
being prepared, take your ſtrong knife, and place it on 
the middle of the ſtock, croſs- ways the top of the floped 
part, and with a ſmall mallet, &c. ſtrike the knife to the 
ſtock, obſerving to cleave it no farther than what is'necef- 
ſary to admit the readily ; then place the grafting 
chiſel, or ſome inſtrument, a little way into the cleft, at 
the ſloped part of the ſtock, to keep, it open for the recep- 
tion of the graft, which then directly introduce into the 
cleft on the uncut or upright fide of the ſtock, at the back 
of the ſlope, inſerting it with great exactneſs, as far as it is 
cut, with the thickeſt edge outwards, and fo that the rind 
may, meet exactly every way with the rind of the ſtock, 
The graft being placed, then remove the graſting chiſel, 
taking care not to diſplace the graft ; this done, let it be 
tied and well clayed in the manner directed as above, in 
the work of whip or tongue-grafting. - | 

Or 'if, in this cleft-grafting, you chooſe to put in two 

grafts, it may be performed on large ftocks, and which 
muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts muſt not be-acroſs, but 
parallel to each other, and ſo fix the grafts in the ſtock, 
obſerving to bind and clay = — 2 jp , 

This kind of ing may likewiſe be performed on 
the-branches of 1 that already bear fruit, if you defire 


£20 


to change the ſorts. . 
_ The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 
week in May, or the beginning of June; and then take 


_— 


_ 
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off the clay, and loofen the band ages, and apply Freſh clay 
at the top of ths ſtock. * Katy ent MLS e . 


— 
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« | - Third, by Crown: grafting, eta * lol 
The 4hird kind of grafting is known' by the name of 


are inſerted round the crown of the ſtock in 4 circular 
order. . e 1917 F F-30153 © 
This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
ſtoc ks as are tos large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and peur - trees, &. 
that already bear fruit, when it is intended to change the 
ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing wood © © 
The manner of doing this ſort of graſting is as follows: 

Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or Hock level, or 
of any particular branch of a tree, which yon inrend to 
graft, and pare the top perfectly ſmooth, then prepare 
vour grafts, which is done by cutting one fide flat atid a 


of ſhoulder at top of the cut, to reſt on the head af tte 
ſtock; and pare off only a little of the bark towards each 
edge of the other fide of the graſt; then raiſe the bark ot 
the ſtock, firſt by ſlittirg it downwards about two elles, 
and then having a ſmall wedge of hard wobd, or 'rather 
iron, one fide of it formed ſomewhat roundiſli, the other 
flat; let this inſtrument be driven down gemi between 
the bark and wood of the Rock or branch, the flat ide t6- 
wards the wood, driving it far enough to make room'for 
the graft; then drawing out the wedze, ſlip down the 
graft, placing the cut or floped fide towards the Wood,. 
thruſting it down as far as cut, reſting the ſhoulder thereof 
upon the top of the ſtock; and in this manner you may 


venient, upon each ſtock or branch, and bind them round 
with ſtrong baſs. 1 „ 
When the yrafts are all thus ſixed, you muſt then i 
mediately apply a gaed quantity of well-wrought clav, 
brigging it cloſe about the flock and prafts, ob erving to 
raiſe it at leaſt an inch aþove the top of the ſtock in a 
rounding manner, fo as to throw the wet quickly off, and 
2 its lodging or getting into the work; which weitd 

ruin all. Sn ** eien FI i 


Thele trees which are Wann way, will take iid 


* 


Crown-grafting, as ſometimes three, four, or more grafts 


little ſloping about two inches in length, making a nd 


put four, five, or ſix grafts, or as many as may ſeem con- 


three ſticks: to the body of the ſtock or branch that is 


then the ſap will begin to be more in motion, which ren. 
_ ders the bark of the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from 
the wood to admit the graft. 


the end o May or beginning of June. 


Anotber way of graſting occaſionally practiſed, is gene- 


not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways before- 
mentioned, and was chiefly invented for ſuch trees as are 


ſhrubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the ſtock you would grait upon, and the tree from 


and join readily to a convenient part of the body of the 
Mock ; for the graft is not to be ſeparated from the mother 


nor is the head of the ſtock to be cut off till that time, ex- 
cept you cannot otherwiſe conveniently fix the graft. 


four, or five feet, or more, from the ſurface of the ground. 
and ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in 


erected, cloſe to and as high as the branches of the tree: 
upon this ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be 
placed. Thus far obſerved, then, in either caſe, proceed 
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ſhoot very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two af. 
ter grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that ig 
the grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by 
violent winds ; but this muſt be remedied by tying two or 


grafted, and the grafts tied to the ſticks. 
I be beſt time for performing this kind of grafting is in 
the laſt week of March, or the firſt week in April; for 


Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 


. Fourth, grafting by Approach, or Inarching. 


rally called Inarching, or grafting by Approach : but is 


| 
| 
t 
t 
0 
0 
0 
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not eaſily propagated by any other method. | 
The method of performing the operation is this: 
When it is intended to propaga e any kind of trees or 


which you would take the graft, inuſt ſtand ſo near, or 
can be placed ſo near, that a body of the branch you 
would inarch, can, as it grows, be brought to approach 


plant, till ſome months after performing the operation; 


For inſtance, either having the ſtocks and the trees de- 
ſigned to inarch from, growing in the full ground near to- 
gether, or have one or both in pots to. place near each 
otter as required; or that you want to inarch ſome 
branches of trees, &c. and that the ſaid branches are three, 


pots; in that caſe there muſt be a kind of flight ſtage 


= 


ing to the work, take one of the branches you deſire to in- 
arch, and bring the body of the ſaid branch to touch that 
of the ftock, at ſuch a convenient height, where the ſtock 
and graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark the parts where the 
graft and ſtock will moſt readily join together: then in 
that part of the branch pare away the bark and of the 
wood, about three inches in length, and in the ſame man- 
ner let the rind and wood be pared off that fide of the 
ſtock where the branch is to be joined, the ſame length 
and breadth, ſo that both the cut parts may exactly join 
rind to rind; then cut a ſlit or thin tongue upwards in the 
branch, and make a flit of the ſame length to receive it 
downwards in the ſtock ; then let them be joined, placing 
the branch with the top upright, flipping the tongue of 
the graft into the flit made in the ſtock; and ſee that the 
cut parts join in an exact manner, and let them be imme- 


over the place with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, 
very well cloſed, that no air or wet can penetrate, ' 

After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 
it; which prevents the graft from being diſplaced by the 
wind, > | | 

Remember that the. ſtock and graft are to remain in that 
poſition for at leaſt fiſteen or ſixteen weeks, when they will 
be well united; the graft is then to be ſeparated from the 
mother plant; being careful to do this with a perfect ſharp 
knife, cutting off the engrafted branch with a ſlope down- 


F 


of the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the graft. The old cl 
bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at the ſame 
time it will be adviſable to tie them again gently, and 
alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſtill be of great 
ſervice, and let them remain ſo for a month or five weeks. 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 


olity, to engraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon 
one of the common ſtocks of. the reſpective ſorts; 
which means, there is raiſed a new tree, bearing fruit, in a 
few months: this is ſometimes praiſed upon orange: irees, 
c. by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed to a pro- 
per ſize from the kernels of the fruit. IE, 


Note, in this method of Falting, the ſtocks may occa- 
| - 
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diately tied together with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover 


wards to the ſtock ;' and, if not done in "ring, the head 
d clay and 


of tree or ſhrub; and it is often praftiſed by way of curi- 
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ſionally be both in the full ground or in pots; the latter ; 
neceſſary where the branches of the trees you would in. 
arch are not near enough the ground, or for orange and 
other green-houſe trees and ſhrubs ; but as for ſuch tres 
and ſhrubs as grow in the common ground, and whoſe 
Sranches are favourably ſituated for that work, there m:y 
be ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in the ground 
near the ſaid trees, &c. or it may be performed on ſtock; 
or trees that grow accidentally near. 1755 
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THE GREEN HOUSE. 


THE green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at this 
ſeaſon ; both to give the plants occaſional watering, 

and admiſſions of freſh air, as alſo, if ſevere froſts ſhould 

prevail, to give neceſſary protection, as in January. 

In open mild weather they will need refreſhments of 
water now and then, and daily admiſſion of external air; 
[ but will not now require water all alike, nor all at one 
| time: though ſhould all enjoy an equal benefit of freſh air, 
| | by opening the windows every mild day. 

_ Examine therefore the tubs and pats ſeparately, to ſc: 
which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mo- 
derately : a little will be ſerviceable; but too much wil 
be of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds. 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 
woody plants, will require water frequently; but never 
give them much at a me, and to none but where abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Ss 

The herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 
plies of water, but leſs frequent and in Jeſs quantities than 
the woody tribe. 1 
Leet the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, ficeide, 

Kc. have water but very ſparingly at this time, and only 

- , when the earth in the pots is very dry. | 
Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green-hout?, 

at all times when the weather is favourable, for that 153 
neceſſary articie, and the plants cannot thrive without f. 

Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 


let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, tor Bf 
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adirifion of air, and take care that they are ſhut again in 
due time; that is, about three, four, or five in the evening, 
according to the temperature of the weather; if calm and 
mild. leave them open till about four or five o'clock ; it a 
cold ſharp air, ſhut them fodner in proportion. = 
In froſty weather keep the green-houſe cloſe: and if 
very ſevere, defend the windows at nights, &c. and make 
occahonal fires..-See January F 2 3 
Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of 
all kinds free from caſual decayed ſhoots: and leaves, for 
thoſe are more hurtful to the plants while in the houſe, 
than many people are aware of, as well as appear unfight- 
ly : therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, let them be 
conſtantly taken off; and alfo let the tubs or pots, and 
green- houſe floor, be cleared from the like, if any have 
dropt from the plants. 5 2 30 1 
There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and ta the plants in general, and max 
be performed this or next month; that is, to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little out 
half an inch or an inch deep, and add ſome freſſi in its- - 
fiead ; this will certainly help the plants, and whoever wilk 
teſto that little dreſi ng upon them, will fee the advan- 
tage of it in a ſhort time. . 225 Mo” 


Oranges and Myrtlet. . 
Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. 
have naked or irregular. heads, you may now towards the 
latter end of the month, if mild fine weather, begin to re- 
cuce them to the fozm you defire. The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwife ſhortened to the place where 
you defire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head r, for they © 
will break out in the old wood. 181 53 
Then, when any trees are thus headed down, it would 
allo be an advantage to ſhift them, eſpecially ſuch as are 
of a weakly growth, in order to add a little freſh earth a- 
dout their roots; and the method is this: let the tree be 
taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to preſerve the 
ball of earth entire; and then pare off with your knife any 
very matted, dry root-fibres round the outſide, and alſo, at 
the ſame time, pull away ſome of the old earth from the 
bettom and ſides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh com- 
poſt ready, put ſome into the 8 of the pot or tub 
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place the tree therein, fill it up round the ball with fre 
earth, and give it a little water. _ : 1 
But itn heading down any of the green-houfe plants, if 
time will not permit, or that you think it not neceſſary to 
ſhift them as above directed, do not, however, fail to treat 
them in the following manner ; that is, to looſen the earth 
in.the top of the tub or pots, and a little way down round 
the ſides, and draw all this looſe earth out; then fill up the 
tub again with new compoſt, and give ſome water. 
But ſuch orange or lemon-trees as are in a very weak 
. and ſickly condition, it would be adviſable about the la- 
ter end of this month, or any time in March, to ſhift them 
into entire new earth ; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be 
taken out of the pot, all the old earth ſhaken entirely from 
its roots, and all mouldy and decayed roots cut off; then 
let the whole root be waſhed in water, and plant it again 
immediately in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not 
to place it too deep. 7 2255 5 
After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 
if you have the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe in which to 
make a hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; 
- and if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot 
ſooner, and more freely, both in the root and top. | 


* 
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FIRES muſt be continued every night and morning in 
the hot-houſe, and occaſionally all day when ſevere 
froſts or cold cutting weather. - 
Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now. be preſerv- 
ed in the bark-bed, in the hot-bouſe, wherein the pines 
are plunged, for many of the plants will now begin to 
ſhow fruit; and to make the young fruit grow freely, there 
muſt be a lively heat in the bark bet. 
Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not 2 
r heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſſible to 
make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. > | 
| Therefore, where the bark - bed was not ſtirred up the 
former month, to renew the fermentation, and revive thc 
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declined heat, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will 
conſequently begin now to be very faint ; and by ſtirring 
up the bark almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh. 
fermentation therein ; by which means the bed will again 
recover a lively growing heat, and the good effect of it 
will ſoon appear both in the plants and fruit, provided it 
be done in due time; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, - 
and the bark decayed, you may augment it at the ſame time 
with about one third or fourth ; of new tan, otherwiſe - 
defer it till next month, which ſee; . £9.38) 
However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſerva- 
tions above mentioned, it ſhould, if poſſible, be done in 
the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 
Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
bark; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, and carrying it 
to the other end; this done, begin at the trench, and with 
a fork dig and work up the bark, quite to the bottom, 
taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts 
all well together, and fill up at laſt with that taken out of 
the firſt opening. Ty 
| When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 
immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 


11 


This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſnould not on 


any conſideration be omitted at the time above mention- 
or that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in its 


The bark-bed being thus treated, it will foon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for ſix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. . 8 | i 

At the expiration, of that time, or ſome time in March 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred 
up Bun; and refreſned with about one third, or at leaſt 
one fourth part of new tan; the bark -· bed after this will 
retain a proper degree of heat till the fruit are rĩpe. See 
March and April. | FCC 
Tue bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine: plants are 
plunged ſhould alſo be examined now with good atteu- 
uon; and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the 
bed ſhould be treated in the manner above directe. 
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I. atering the Pines. 


The ſruiting pine · apple plants ſhould now be often re. 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark bed: and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
22 together, it will make the young ſruit ſwell very 
aht. * ? $: | — | REED 
But in watering; theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
detately at each time. The rule is this: let the earth in 
the pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
moiſt in a middling degree; aud if this is obſerved, the 
plants and fruit will thrive. by. ex e | 
The ſucceſſion pine-plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water; in watering theſe, let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. - 6 Wy 
Remember alſo to give water at times to the younger 
\ Tucceffion pines, eonſiſting of the laſt year's crowns and 
__tuckers. A F ESR 4;3*%0 | 
Inn watering the pine - plants in general, let particular 
care be taken to let no water fall into the hearts of tbem; 
for that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe 
- Kinds of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as men- 
tioned in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon 
when there is occaſion to water theſe plants; by the help 
of which, the watering may be performed with greater ex - 
actneſs and expedition. OR | | 
No hot-houfe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe as this; 
for without it there is no ſuch thing as wateripg the pines, 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark-bed with any 
degree of readineſs and certainty. ot E4 


ile various Kinds of Plants in the Hot-honſe. 
In ſome hot · houſes there are kept many other kinds of 

curious exotic plants, beſides the pines, both of the ſuccu- 
lent and woody kinds, &c. and as they are all tender exo- 
ties from ſimilar hot parts of America, Africa, &c, nearly 
of equal temperature, one general degree of internal heat 
in the kot-houſe, as is requiſite for the pines, is applicable 
to the whole; and they being all in pots, may be placed in 
apy part of the houſe where room; except the pines, which. 
muſt be continued conſtantly plunged in the bark- bed. 
All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably" 
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| Clean from duſt or any ſort of filth that may at any time 
cather upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves; and ſuch ſhould» 
2lwavs be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is no- 
thing more neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health 
of all theſe tender plants; and where any conſiderable foul- 
neſs is permitted upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up 
thoſe ſmall pores which are ſo neceſſary to the growth of 
all vegetables, but will alſo promote inſects, and render 
the whole — unhealtyh xx. ET wa 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed." | 
leaves; that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme- 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. nk 
Water ſhovld alſo be given to all theſe plants at times: 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others 
will need it pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken, 
that every plant, according to its nature, be properly ſup- 
phed with that article; but be ſure never to give any ſort 
too much at a time; and in giving it, always make a di- 
ſtinction between the ſacculent, and the herbacesus and 
woody kinds. bf e N 
The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and 
more at a time, than the ſueculent kinds; for ſome of 
theſe require very little moiſture about their roots, and too 
much would rot the plants.. 85 3 
Let the woody kinds, & c. in general be moderately wa- 
tered, not leſs than twice a week; and it will be fervice- 
able to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the hea# or 
branches of theſe plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the 
1 or alifpice, and all the tender acacias and mimo- 
a, &c. | 3 i ee J 
But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, me- 
lon-thiſtles, cereuſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the 
like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 
thereabonts.. 105 e 
In watering theſe kinds, Tet care be taken to give but 
little at each time; juſt ſufficient to reach the bottom roots. . 
It wil be an advantage to all theſe tender plants: both: 
ol the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the earth - 


a little on the ſurface of the pots now and then. 
Admit Air: | a 0 
Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 


other plants im the hot - houſe; at all times when the Wed 
ther will permit. | 7 15 
G 5 
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But this, however, muſt only be done at this ſeaſon, 
when the ſun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and 
clear : then it will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes 
. open a little way, in the warmeſt time of the day, — 
all cloſe if the weather changes very cold and cloudy, and * 
always in proper time in the afternoon. 

The beſt time of the day for the admiſſion of freſh air 
as above, is from about ten or twelve to one, two, or three 
o'clock; but for the time of opening or NS the 
glaſſes, Tet the weather be the guide. | 


Of Ridney-beans in the Hot-houſe. I 


Now plant ſome more kidney-beans, of the early white, 
the dun and ſpeckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and 
place them in the hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted laſt 
month. 

They | are to be managed i in the manner mentioned laſt 
month. 

Do not forget to refreſh with water thoſe kidney bens 
which were planted laſt month; they will require it at leaſt 
three times a week : give alſo neceſſary waterings to the 
young beans advancing for ſucceſſive crops. 


Of Blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. 


You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet pots 
of roſes, hypericum-frutex,. Perſian lilacs, ſyringas, and 
honey-ſuckles, &c. in the hot-houſe,. or pots of bulbous 
roots, carnations, pinks, and double ſweet-williams, or pots 
of any other deſirable flowering plants, either of the ſhrub 
or herbaceous kinds, which you defire, by way of curioſity, 
to bring to an early bloom, ſupplying them with plenty of 
water. 

Likewiſe, about the middle and nd; of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame ſort of nn plants to pro- 
duce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. 

Likewiſe may introduce pots ſown with ſeeds of any de. 
firable annuals, of moderate growth, to flower early, ſuch 
— mignonette, balſams, ten · weeks ſtock, ſcarlet ſweet peas, . 

andy tuft, virgin ſtock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 


Making the Fires in this Department. 


The fires muſt be ſtill.regularly made in the bot bord 
every evening, and alſo in the mornings, when the wea-- 
ther is any thing cold. 


I 
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In hard froſt the fire muſt de kept up moderately, night 
and day. 

In very ſevere froſt, it will be of much advantage: if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houle are covered do, night War wats,” 
canvas, or ſhutters. 


Of Cacumbers i in the Her Jouſe, F 


| Where it is deſired to raiſe early cucumbers in the bot 
houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 
or young plants planted therein, from any common bot- 
bed. See the Hot- c for January. 


Early Strawberries. 


Likewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe 
more pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe of laſt month; let them be one or tuo years 
old — plants, efj pecially the ſcarlet kinds; place them 
near the glaſſes, or plunge them in the bark · bed de 
ward chews earlier, giving proper ſupplies of water. | 

If ſome freſh plants are taken into the hot-houſe e 
three weeks, you may obtain a conſtant ſupply: of ey. 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground rippen 

And if ſome pots of ſtrawherry plants were kept in one | 
or two moderate dung hot-beds to forward them, fome - 
may be removed in ſucceſſive order into the hot. houſe, and 
others remain in the frames: they will continue a — 2 
of early 2 in regular pie joe ne 2 


N A RC H 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN) GARDEN... #74 


Cars of carly — and Melons. 


PREINY 
FXAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber he — hot: 
beds, and fee if they are oi a proper degree of heat, 

ſo as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. 
You muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 


meaus the ridged * ain 
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plentifully, and theſe will ſwell freely, and grow to an 
handſome ſize. 


ne when "the? heat declines, apply 3 injug of 


well · prepared freſh hot horſe-dung to the back or front 
fide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but if the heat 
15 not very much declined, it will be proper to line only 
one fide at a time; but line the oppoſite fide ten or twelve 
days after. Make the lings about twelve to fifteen or 
cighteen inches wide, and as lügh as five or fix inches up 
the ſides S the frame; but generally narrowing the width 
towards the top; on which lay two inches depth of eartb 
over, to keep the ſteam dow by tor the reaſon mentioned [aſt 


month. 


Let the plants n freſh air every * by raĩſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or three inches in height, in proportion to the heat in 
the bed, and warmneſs of the weather, always more freely 
in ſunny, calm, mild days, than when eloudy or a ſharp 
external air; and when the weather changes colder, &c. 
diminiſh the portion of air, or ſhut down the glaſſes, if 
very cold: and always ſhut cloſe in proper time towards 
evening about three, four, or ſive o nn &c. according 
to the temperature of the weather. 

Refreſn them now and then with u ater; let this be given. 
very moderately, and in a- mild funny day; 5 the beſt time 
for doing; this is from ten to two o'clock. 

Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them be 
uncovered in the morning about an hour or thereabout, 
after the time of ſun-riſe ; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon | 

as the ſun fhines fully on the frame. 

As tze early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now of 
vanced confiderably into fruitful runners, and ſhow fruit 
abundantiy, let the runners or vine be trained out regular- 
ly along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, and peg 
them- down/neatly with ſmall hooked ſticks; and accord- 
ing as the Laden, fruit come into bloſſom, do not fail, at 
this early ſeaſon, to ſet or impregnate the female or fruit 
bloſſoms with the male flowers, agrecable to the rules and 
n adviſed i in the work of Aprit. | 


Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed. 


Sow i in the above, or any new-made hot · beds, the ſeeds 
of cucumbers n ow at the "beginnings and alſo about 


— 
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the middle, and towards the latter end of this month to 
have 2 ſupply of young plants in readineſs, either to plant 
into new beds, or to ſupply the place of fuch plants as 
mayv fail. ; a . 2 | & I-74 $4 
The ſorts of cucumber are, 
The early ſhort prickly, 
The long green prickly; 
The white prickly, _ 
The long green Turkey, regu 
The long white, Turkey, and _ 
The nnn * 
gut the firſt two forts are commonly cultivated for the 
early and general crop, the ſhort prickly being the eatlieſt. 
and is therefore often ſown for the firſt crop in the frames; 
but the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow for a main 
crop, either for the frames or hand- glaſſes, or in the natural 
ground; it being both a plentiful bearer in long continu- 
ance, and the fruit attain the moſt * handſome” regular 
growth, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches in length. *= © 
The white prickly, and the Turkey and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any 5 becauſe they are 
rery indifferent bearers, ſo ſnould ſow only a few by way 
of variety: the Turkey kinds often grow fifteen or ſiæteen 
inches long, or more. | k at - 


Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumber, Ye. | 
Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant 
the cucumber or melon plants upon, which were ſoun the 
end of January, or any time in Februar. 
Let the dung for this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner directed in the former month, betore you work it 
up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, for a great 
deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or 
three and a half, beating the dung well down with the fork, 

28 you lay it on the bed: but do not tread it; for a bed which 
is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that it ſeldom 
comes to a kindly-warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, 7 

to the deſtruction of the plants. When the bed is finiſhed, -: 
put on the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in 
every reſpect, as directed in the former month; and let 
the plants, either cucumbers or melons, be planted and 
treated in the manner there directe ea. 


-There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot con 


J 


* _ 
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veniently procure dung to begin to make hot-beds for cy. 
cumbers or melons at an carly ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now ; and a hot-bed may 
be made the beginning or any time of the month, and the 
ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein ; the 
cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the be. 
. ginning of May, but will be in full bearing in the middle 
or latter end of that menth, and the melons in July and 
Augnſt. - : 
Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-Glaſſes. 
-About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward 
the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the cu- 
cumbers and melons, which are to be planted under hand 
or bell - glaſſes. , | 
They may be ſown in any of the cucumber hot - beds 
now at work; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch 
beds yet made, make a hot-bed for that purpoſe, for a-one, 
or a two, or three 4 according to the quantity 
of plants required; ſow the ſeed, and manage the beds as 
directed in tie two former months. The plants will be 
ready for ridging out the middle or latter end of next 
month, and beginning of May, and will bear in June and 


July. 2 


"*  Tranſplanting and ſowing Cauliflowers, | 
Tranſplant the cauliflower-plants which have ſtood in 
frames or on warm borders all winter, if not done laſt month. 
Let, the e be planted in a rich ſpot af ground. The 
ſhould be well dufiged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep; 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in the 
bottom of the trenches. Obſerve to plant the cauliflowers 
in rows thirty inches afunder, allowing them the ſame di- 
ſtance between plant and plant in the rows. _ | 
The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 
planted, may be previouſly ſown with ſpinach and radiſhes, 
if thought neceſſary, agreeably to the intimations of laſt 
month. p N "3 af 
Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower plants, 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their growth. 8 74 
The glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, but 
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muſt be kept conſtantly raiſed, on the ſouth fide, at leaſt a 
hand's breadth high, on props; or in mild days the glaſſes 
may be taken off, and let the plants enjoy the benefit of 
warm ſhowers of rain. | | n 2 

If there are more than one or two plants under each 
glaſs, let them be removed the „ of this month; 
for two plants at moſt, under a g ſs, is ſufficient : but if 
the glaſſes are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough. 

Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes into 
an open compartment, at the diſtance above mentioned. 

Where cauliflower plants were raiſcd from ſeeds fown 
the laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed 
of rich earth, in a warm fituation ; but where a moderate 
hot-bed can be obtained, will be moſt adviſabie to prick / 
them therein, which will forward them greatly. Make the 
bed eighteen inches or two feet high, and put a frame 
on, or arch it over with hoops; lay thereon ſix inches 
depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two or three 
inches apart, and give them a little water. Put on the 
glaſſes, or a covering of. mats, every-night, but take them 


off every mild day. = -f —_ | 
By pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will 
bring them forward to be fit to tranſplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce 
their heads. in July and beginning of Auguſt. | 
Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done iu February; obſerving to ſow -* 
them in a ſlight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will 
bring the plants up ſoon, and forward them greatix. 
N. B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, 
in a warm ſituation, in the natural ground; they will gros 
freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten or 
twelve days, or a ſortnight, as they would be if the ſeed 


* 


was ſown on a ſmall hot- bed of moderate heat. 
The plants from this ſow ing produce flowers or heads for - 
uſe in Auguſt. 12 6% *. 1554 
Broccoli. 4 AY 
Sow broccoli for early crops, &c. to come in for uſe the 
following autumn, in Gctober, November, and Decem- 


ber, &c 1 3 ; 
le; and ſome of the cau- 


: Chooſe ſeed of the early 
liflower broccoli, of each of which ſow a little about the 
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firſt or ſecond week 'in the month, and ſome more to. 

wards the latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and 

rake them in: and when the plants come up, manage them 
as directed 1 in April, May, June, and July 


7 ragſolanting and ſowing Calbages. 


. Tranſplant cabbage-plants of all kinds, into the places 
where they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the 
beginning, or any time this — but if the phants are 
ſtrong and in order, the ſooner it. is now done, the 
better. Let them be planted in good ground enriched 
with dung, at two feet and a half diſtance for the ſugar- 


loaf and other forward kinds; but the large late — | 


plants ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder every way. 
This diſtance is to be uuderſtood of ſuch plants as are to 


remain to grow to their full ſize; but ſuch of the forward | 


kinds as are to be cut while young; may be planted cloſer; 
and eighteen or twenty inches to two fret apart will be 


ſufficient. 
Plant out alſo. the 8 p red cabbage, if not 


done i in autumn, & c. allow them two feet and a half, ora 


diſtance. 

- Sow the ſeeds of cabbayes, of any ſert, the beginni 
or middle of this month, both of early kinds for fock 
fional young ſummer cabbages, and late ſorts for the 1 
ral autumn and winter crops ; any of the early kinds 
now be ſown if the winter plants raiſed haſt autumn for 
early cabbage are much damaged by the froſt, &c. but the 
large ſugar-loaf is a fine kind'to ſow now ; alſo the York- 
ſbire and Batterſea, for late ſummer and forward autumn 


cabbage; and for the main autumn, and general winter 


ſupply, ſow a quantity of the large, hollow, long ſided, and 
large round cabbages ; and let them be fown in an open 
ſpot of ground, each fort ſeparate. — See June and Ju, &c. 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing, it planted out in pro- 
time, will, many of them in the ot forts, be cabbag- 
ed in ſmall heads in July; but will be — cabbaged in 
Auguſt and September, efpecially the ſugar - loaf, Batter- 
ſea and Yorkſhire kinds; but the large ſorts not tilt Sep- 
tember and October, and continue good all the winter. 


Red cabbage- ſeed ſhould alſo be fown about the middle 


or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter 
and next ſpring ſervice; they: will be 6 for uſe in\Sep- 


— 
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tember, or about Michaelmae, and continue good till the 
e red cabbage · ſeed ſhould be of the true Durch kind. 
In ſowing the different forts of cabbage-ſced, it will be 
moſt adviſable to ſow them in open expoſed ground, di- 
ſtant from trees, fences, or buildings: for when fown in< 
ſuch cloſe ſituations, as is very often practiſed, the plants 
are drawn up weak and Ar and are Hable to be 


caten by vermin. 


Sowing $; aveys. 


Savoy-ſeed for à principal crop, to ſerve the fam ly 
from about Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, fliould be ſown a- 
bout the middle or towards the latter end of the month, | in 
an open ſituation. 

But if it is deſired to have ſavoys well cabbage} earlier 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 
September, they ſhould be ſawn in © BEES or at leaſt 
the firſt week of this-month. : 

Sow this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow 3 
ders, under wa ils, & c. for the reaſon intimated above, in 
{owing cabbages. 

The ſorts of ſavoys are the green, yellow, and white; 
but the green kind is to be preferred for the main —__ 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Lettuce, 


Tranſplant ſome more of the lettuce plants from the 
beds or borders, where they have ſtood all winter; that is, 
if they ſtand too cloſe. In doing this, obſerve to draw 
the plants out regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt remain in 
the bed or border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then 
looſen the ſurface of the earth between them with a vgs 
and clear away weeds and litter. | 

The. plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted 4 in 
an open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches di- 
ſtance each way, and let them be watered. 8 

And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood 
all winter in frames, ſhould be in generaktranſplanted i in- 
to an open ſpot, at the diſtance — mentioned. 75 

Lettuce: ſeed of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the be 
zinning of this month; and to have a regular ſapply, let 
ſome more be ſown about the middle, and a third ſowing 
about the end of the month; and from theſe ſowings, you. 


* 


— 
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will have a principal ſupply of lettuce in young and fill 
gs in May, June, and July ; which will be ſucceeded 

y others ſown in April, &. £7 | 
The proper ſorts of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the 
white and green: cos for the principal crop: and it is alſo 
proper to ſow a little of the Cilicia, common cabbage, and 

rown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cabbage. 
lettuce ;. but any other ſort will ſucceed from this time of 
ſowing; and may alſo now ſow ſome white cabhage . et- 
tuce, to cut young for ſallads till the others are advanced to 
larger growth. F 5 | | 

Theſe different ſorts of lettuce ſhould generally be 
fown ſeparate in beds, borders, or any compartment of 
groups in an open ſituation; and in digging the ground, 

et the earth be well broken. © Sow the feeds on the ſur- 
face, with an even hand, and rake them in lightly, taking 

care not to draw the earth in heaps. 

Or ſome cos lettuce, &c. may be ſown thinly am 
the crops of onions, leeks, and carrots, ſome for trank- 
planting, and others to remain for full growth. 

In ſowing lettuce, it is of much importance to have ſeed 
of good ſorts, ſuch as will not ſoon run; as we may often 
obſerve lettuce plants that ſpindle up for ſeed before they 
attain half growth, or begin to head or cabbage, which is 
a great diſappointment. _- 


So ſpinach to. ſucceed that ſown laſt month; the ſow- 
ings ſhouid be repeated once a fortnight, or three weeks, 
or thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply ; for the plants of 
one ſowing will not continue fit for uſe. longer than that 
time, before they will run. Let the ſeed be of the round- + 
leaved, or ſmooth-ſceded kind ; that being the moſt proper 
ſort to ſow at this ſeaſon, its leaves being conſiderabiy-thick- 
er, and every way larger than the prickly- ſeeded ſpinach. 

This ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 
- alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 
. beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or cau- 
liflowers; obſerving, that, either alone or with other crops, 
ſpinach-ſeed ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and gene- 
rally in broad caſt, and in which method you may. mix 2 
little radiſh-ſeed, and ſow with it; when the ſeed is ſown, 
tread the ground all over equally with the feet tolerably 


— . 
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cloſe, to ſettle the ſurface and ſeed, then let it be evenly 
raked; or may occaſionally ſow it in broad flat drills, about 
an inch deep, and a foot aſunder, either alone, or in ſingle 
drills, between rows of beans, cabbages, &c. oF 
Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould: not, at this ſea- 
ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or buſhes; for in ſuch fituations the plants would be 
drawn up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth. 
Hoe or hand-weed the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
thinning the plants at the ſame time to five or ſix inches 
diſtance. - * | | GET IE 
The crop of winter ſpinach, which was ſown laſt au- 
tumn, will now be adyancing to good perfection for uſe, 
and ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth 
between the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering 
the plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them 
out clean by the roots ; but-if they already ſtand at wide 
diſtances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, tilt / 
they begin to run, then cut them clean up to the bottom. 
 Sowing Onions and Leeks. 755 
Onions or leeks for the main crop ſhould be ſown the 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was not 
done in the latter end of February. 
This feed ſhould: be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
is not ſtubborn and wet, but of a free me low texture. | 
—— fixed on a proper ſpot; it will be of great advan- 
tage to ſpread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, 
and dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote 
the growth of the plants, and their root-bulbs will grow 
to a larger ſize. 75 4 
The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may ſometimes be 
lowntogether, or principally on ſeparate compartments, but. 
the latter is the moſt adviſable for the general crops, ob- 
ſerving the rule mentioned laſt month. ws ee or 2b 
The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
ſhould be taken to = e ſeed at ſuch time when the 
ground will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt im- 
mediately after it is dug; ſome requires to lie a day or 
two; ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain; but the 
rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground will 
readily break or fall to pieces under the rake whithout 
clogging thereto ; and let it be obſerved, that the ſooner 
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any ſeed is ſown after the ground is dug while the ſur. | 
face is freſh, the quicker it will grow. ds 
The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in owe 
continued plat ; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 


it will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 
the plants. | | | | 


. beds ſhould be four feet and a half or five feet 
_ allowing about a foot for an aliey between bed and 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, let 
them be ſown on the rough furface broad-caſt ; and it 
will be adviſable, in that ſown in one continued ſpace in 
light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, firſt, 
before raking in the ſeed, tread the whole down lightly a 
little into the ground, in a regular manner, with the feet 
almoſt cloſe together, ſlipping them evenly along the ſur- 
face in ſhort ſteps ; whreir ferttes the ground, that, when 


ſtanding thereon to rake in the ſeed, it will not fink in 


holes under the feet; and the feed therchy be more evenly 
raked in all an equal depth accordingly : and then, as ſoon 
as ſown and trodden down, as above, let the ſeed be di- 


rectly raked in as eveniy as poſſible, giving only two or 


three ſtrokes of the rake in a place, drawing off any large 
ſtones and hard clods, leaving the ſurface even and 

By treading in the ſeed as above, in light, dry ground, 
previous to raking, it in a manner fixes the ſeeds, as it 
were, juſt where they fall from the hand, and the treading 
alfo ſettles the ground equally in every part; ſo as when 
you come to rake it, you may ſtand upon any part there- 
of, without your feet ſinking in holes, as juſt obſerved; 
whereas, if, in light, looſe ground, it was not to be trod- 
den as above, after ſowing the ſeed, that when you ſtand 
therean to reke it in, your feet would fink, at every ſtep, 
in deep holes; and in raking, the feed would be unavoid- 
ahly drawn into them, and the plants would thereby riſe 
ſtraggling and in cluſters; but in the other method, they 
will riſe regularly in every part: though when the ground 
is divided into beds, we may readily ſtand in the alleys 
between, both to ſow and rake in the ſeed, which may be 
more eligible in a wet or very moiſt ſoil. | 


If the ground is light and is to be in beds, with alleys 


% 
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between, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, gr 
not, and pare the alleys an igch or two deep, and ftrew 
the earth over the beds, which will bop to bury the ſeed 
more eſfectually. 

But let it be obſerved, that where the ground i is vatu- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will pot be ſo proper to tread 
in the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in beds, 
fort, five, or fix feet wide, with alieys ten or twelve inches 
wide between, and to ſtand in the alleys to ou the ſeed, 
and alſo rake it into the ground. | 

Obſerve in either of the above methods, in the ſowing 
in beds, let the ſeeds, be ſown regularly bed and bed, to- 
lerably thick, proceeding longways from one end to the 
other; and rake it in evenly in the ſame order, v with, a 
t-ady, regular hand. 5 

Zut in ſowing of onions, lecks, and many other final . 
ſeeds, that inſtead of ſowing on the rough ſurface and 
reking in, the following method is the general practice in 
ſome places. | 

The ground is digged-or trenched in the common way, 
and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in the dig- 
ging, rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then divide the grqu 
into four ſeet and a half wide beds, with ſpade ide alleys 
det a een them; and then with the back of the rake; ſhove 

tie earth evenly off the ſurface of the beds, half an inch or 
an inch deep, into the alleys, in a little ridge along the 
edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds when ſown, 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the ſurface of the beds, and 
with the rake, draw the earth out of the alley with a kind 
of jerk, making it ſpread evenly over the ſeed an equal 
depth; and lizhtly rake the ſurface. of each bed ſmooth, 
clearing off all ſtones and hard clods. 

Thoſe who would make the moſt of their g ground, may 
ſow a thin ſprinkling of the cos · lettuce feed o. with that af 
the onions and leeks. 

Many of the kitchen ners about London — 
their onions and leeks ia beds five or ſix feet wide, with 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between. bed and 
bed, and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucum- 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June; but is more particularly practiſed where? 1 | 
011005 are intended to be moſtly draws off in you Fay 

Au- 


. growth, by the end of Jaly or beginning 
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and by the time the onions are gathered, the cucum- 


* 


d where the onions grew; and if leeks remain 
thin y on * ſame ground, the cucumber vive 7 readi. 
1 be conducted between them. 5 


Sewing Borecole. 


Any time in this month you may ſow ſome borecole 
For the ſervice of autumn, winter, and next ſpring. 

There are two principal ſorts, the green and the brown; 
both very hardy plants, and deſirable open 85 for win- 
ter, as they ſtand the ſevereſt froſts. But for a particular 
account of them, ſee the work of next — | 


Let this ſeed be fown in a full open expoſure diſtant 


from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch ſituations 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long wok ſhanks; 
ſow it broad-caſt, and rake it in 1 ; for other particy- 
lars ſee the ſucceeding months. 


Rad Mes. 


more radiſh ſeed to raiſe a ſupply of radiſhesto | 


ſudceed thoſe ſown laſt month. 
There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed, both of the ſalmon 
and ſhort-top kind, ſown at three different times this 
month ; that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; 
dy which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be fown now, in an 
open compartment, and where the ground is n and of 
a mesh light. ht, pliable nature. 
In ſowing theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentionedin 
the two former months. 
Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leaving the beſt plants 
ſtanding at about two or three inches diſtance, and clear 
them from weeds. 
In dry mild weather let the ay crops of radiſhes be 
ſometimes moderately watered, iſe they will not 
ſwell freely and will be ſticky — hot. 


Tiurnep-rooted Radijhes. 
Now ſow ſome ſmall round or Italian turnep-rooted 
| radith: there are two ſorts, the white and the red, but the 


ers will be in full bearing ; and if ſpread out, will cover. 


"white is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply ; it grows - 


if 
ir 
d 
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like a young Dutch turnep, and eats very agreeably 
* May, and June, both alone, like common ra- 
diſhes, or to ſlice into ſallads. See next Month. 5 
Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſown ſeparately in an open 
ſpace of light ground, and rake them in evenly. 
When the plants have the firſt rough leaves half an inch 
or an inch broad, thin them to five or ſix inches. 


Carrots and Par ſneps. 


Sow carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month 
for the principal crop; that 1s, if they were not ſown the 
latter end of February. | 

A ſpot of light ground, in an- open fituation, ſhould be 


in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation. | 

The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful ta break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run down long and ſtraight; 


are apt to grow both ſhort and forked. 
The ſeeds may either be ſown broad-caſt all over the 


five feet wide beds; however, in either method ſow. the 
ſeeds thinly, with an even hand, and rake them in ; but 


and dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly ; in doing 
which, take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſeed be im- 
mediately raked in even. By this.method the: ſeed will be 


up regularly. 


that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe be proper to divide it iato beds 
four or ffve feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 
wide between; then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, 
tread the ground as above: but only ſtand in the alleys 


and rake the ſeed regularly, taking particular care not to 


draw the earth in heaps. 


Or in ſowing theſe ſeeds in gardens, it may be effected 
by firſt raking the ground as you advance in the digging; 


* 
by 


choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably beſt 


for if the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots 
ſurface, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 


previoustoraking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light 


buried equally in every part, and the plants will alſo come 
But in ſowing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 


taen forming the ground into four: feet wide beds, ſhove | 


— —_— __—_—_—_—— 


with a three-pronged fork. 
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the eurth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half 4 
inch or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed, and rake the 
over it, as obſerved in ſowing onions, Kc. which ſee. 


07 fen king and dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds. 


This is now the time to begin to ſpring-dreſs aſparagy 
bods, which is dane by forking or lligatly digging them 


This work ſhould be . about the middle or latter 

end of the month. 
For the purpoſe of digging or forking theſe beds, you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork: it ſhould have thre 
tines about eight or nine inches long: the tines ſhould be 
perfectly flat, and about an inch broad, pretty thin, and 
the ends of them ſhould be rounded and blunt : however, | 
in want of ſuch, it may be performed with a tall ſhort- 
Prong aged common dung-ferk. 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every part ton 
moderate depth, but taking great care not to $0 too dec 
to wound the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſary 
to be done every ſpring, io improve and looſen tte 

_ "ground, and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up; 
allo to ”— free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers > 
in. 

The beds being forked, * muſt n un be rake 
even; obſerving that if you do not rake them immediste. 
Ay after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the enl 
of this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by tba 
. time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface. 


P « 


1 Aſparagus. | 


New plantations of aſparagus may now be made; ti 
being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; butit 
may be done any time in the month, when the weather 
nud. 9 
In making plantations of theſe pate one en artick 
tahe conſidered, is to make choice of a 1 {oil ;-chook 
the beſt the gerden affords; it muſt not be wet, nor uu 
ſtrong or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is moderately light an 
pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in diggs ®! 
N &c: and in a ſituation that enjoys the full tun. 
The 1 where vou 3 to * new aſpargu 
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beds ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelve or fifteen inches below the furface of the dug 
und. 2 Y 
The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into 
deds four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide 
petween bed and bed. | 23 
Four rows of aſparagus are to be planted in each bed, 
and ten or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between 
plant and plant in the row; and let the outſide rows of each 
bed be nine inches from the edge. | 8 | 
Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta« 
tion conſiſt now entirely of roots, no top; they muſt not 
be more than two years old ; but moſt good gardeners pre- 
fer thoſe that are only one year, which are what I would 
chooſe to plant; as from experience I have found they ge- 
nerally take root much freer, and ſucceed every way bet 
ter than two vears old plants. If you. chooſe to raiſe the 
plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowipg the ſeed any time this 
month in a bed of rich earth (ſee page 147); and they 
will be proper for planting out next ſpring ; or, if you do 
not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for raiſing the 
plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raiſed, of moſt 
kitchen gardeners near large towns, and in ___ of the 
large nurſeries in moſt parts of the country. They are 
commonly ſold at a ſhilling to eighteen pence or two ſhil- 
lings per hundred. 8 | 
he following'is the method of planting them: : 
Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a ſmall trench or 
drill clofe to the line, about fix inches deep, making that 
ſde next the line nearly upright ;*and when one trench is 
opened, plant that before you open another, placing the 
Plants upright the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the 
row, | ' z, 
In planting thefe plants, obſerve they muſt not be plac- 
&d flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome- people 
practiſed; but muſt be placed nearly upright againſt the 
back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the crown of the 
plants may alſo ſtand upright, and two or three inches be- 
tow the ſurface of the ground; and let them be all placed 
at equal depth, ſpreading their roots ſomewhat regular, 
2ganft the back of the trench, and at the ſame time draw- 
ing a little earth up againft them with the hand as, you. 
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place them, juſt to fix the plants in their due poſition, tit 
the row is planted ; then when one row is thus plant 
immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over 
the plants, and then proceed to open another drill © 
trench, as before directed: plant it in the ſame manner, 
and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till the whole 
is planted. When they are all planted, let the furiace of 
the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them from ſtones. 
At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a ma: æ for the alleys. 
In planting aſparagus, it is cuſtomary with ſuch ger. 
deners as are obliged to make the moſt of every ſpot ef 
ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firſt year on the 
new aſpar gus beds; and this ſhould be performe(! before 
the beds are raked, ſowing the ſceds, and rake them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may alſo be obtained withont 
hurting the aſparagns, provided the onions are not ſuffered 
to grow juſt about the plants. | 
The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the end of next 
month, to keep them cl-an from weeds; which muſt be well 
attended to during the ſummer feaſon. For the farther 
management, ſee the work of Sammer, and October and 
November, and the article Of dreffing and forking the Beds in 
this month, page 144. 3 
Let it. next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe ; though fometimes, in 
very rich, good ground, and a remark.bly proſperous 
growth in the plants in the production of ſtrong ſhoots, 2 
few of the largeſt may be cut the ſecond ſpring after plant- 
ing; but I ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or fourth 
year before you make a gencral cutting. | 
A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 
months, wi:l continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
years or more. | | 
In making new plantations-of aſparagus, it is the cu. 
tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plant, 
as above directed, to ſew the ſeed at once in the 
where the plant are to remaii: ; and it is not a bad wa); 
for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed by 27* 
moval, ROY cannot fail of producing 2 © 
gular crop. ; "Gs Ma 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 
are to be laid down the fame year in aſparagus, and ſup- 
poſe one piece to be planted with young plants of a year 
old, the other ſown with ſeed, that piece which was plant · 
ed will be ready to cut a year before that ſown with ſeed. 
However, to raiſe a plantation of aſparagus at once 
from the ſeed, as above, the method is this: | 
The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
25 before directed for the plants; mark out four lines 
kengthways the beds; then along theſe lines; at the diſtance 
of every nine or ten inches, dot in a few ſeeds, covering 
them about an inch deep. When the plants have been come 
up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving only one of 
the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carefully clear them from 
weeds. 3 
A plantation of aſparagus, thus raiſed, will produce buds 
Fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be very 
large and fine the fifth year. a 
As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be familiar 
to every one, I will here explain it. In the firſt place, ob- 
ſerve it would be eligible to be furniſhed with a proper aſ- 
paragus knife, having a ſtraight, narrow, taper blade, about 
eight or nine inches long, and about an inch and a half 
broad at the haft, narrowing to about half an inch at᷑ the 
point, which ſhould be-rounded off from the back, and 
made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge made full of ſmall 
teeth like a faw ; then obferving, when the buds are from 
about two to three or four inches high, they ſliould be 
then cut, obſerving to ſlip the knife down perpendicular- 


or four inches within the ground, taking great care not to 

wound or break off any young bonds coming up near it 
from the ſame root; for there are always feverat buds in 
ditferent ſtages of growth advancing at the ſame time from 
mn the ſame root. ne MT | 


Ive Plant aſparagus for forcing.See February. | 

af. | Sewing £/paragus Seed. „ 

nts, This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
jets nt to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
25; lor forcing in hot- beds. x - | 

- This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle 
te- of the month, on beds four feet wide, of rich earth. Sow 


t brozd caſt on the furface, then rake it in, and cat ſome 
k H 2 


y cloſe to each bud, and cut it off ſlautingly about three . 1 
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of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the beds, and 
then rake them ſmooth: or it may be ſown in drills an inch 
deep: the plants will come up in a month or fix weeks, 
when they muſt be kept very clean from weeds by a care- 
ful hand-weeding at different times in the ſummer, li 
the weather be very dry when the plants firſt come up, 
it will be proper to refreſh them now and then with water, 
which will forward them in their growth. , 

They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring.— de 
the article for Planting A/paragus in this month, page 
144. &c. 8 BY ; 

When af; for forcing is intended to be' planted 
out into beds of natural earth, to acquire a proper 

_ for that occaſion, ſee that article in the work of Februar, 
Spring-dreſſing of Artichokes. | 

Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the beginning a 
middle of this month. | . 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſts, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have begun 
to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong; otherwiſe defer it till next month; 
obſerving, as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and 
looſen all the ground about the plants; at the ſame time 
examine the number of ſhoots or ſuckers ariſing on each 
ſtool or root, FR two or three of the ſirongeſt out- 
ward ones on every ſtool to remain, and all above that 
number to be flipped off cloſe with your hand; obſerr- 
ing, in performing this work, to open the earth deep 
enough about each ſtock or reot, that you may readily get 
to ſlip the ſuperabundant ſhoots off clean from the place 
from whence they ariſe ; minding, as above, to leave i 
leaſt two good ſhoots, but never more than three, upon 
each root or ſtock, clofing the earth in again about the 

root, and alſo about the young plants, preſſing it cloſe # 
bout them with your hand. | 

The ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed d 
planting the young ſhoofs, and by no other method; and 
this and next month is the ſeaſon to do it.— See as belos- 


Planting Artic hokes. 


Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let then 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure 
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plants: obſerving that thoſe ſlips or ſuckers ſti off in 
{pring-drefſing the oid plants, as above directed, are the 
proper ſets for this purpoſe. ee. | | 
here are two ſorts, the large globe artichoke, and the 
French or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly 
ferable to plant for the general ſupply, the heads being 
conſiderably larger, and the eatable parts more thick and 


wx” my, + = OF” ow 55 


fleſhy. : 

They ſhould be planted in an open fituation, and in 
good ground; alſo let a good quantuy of rotten dung be 
ſpread over the piece, and dig it in. And in which plant 
the ſets fingly with a dibble, in rows a yard and a half 
aſander, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome wa- 
ter immediately after they are planted, to fettle the earth 7 
properly about the plants, | 

T:e above plantation, if kept elear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in dry weather in the begianing 
of the ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the 
following autumn, but will produce more abundantly next 
year in * or July, and Auguſt, & c. 4 

But it is proper to obſerve, that you may fow a thin 
crop of onions, lettuce, radiſhes, or ſpinach, the firſt year, 
between the rows of the artichokes. * 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 4 
heads ſi ve or ſix years, and ſometimes longer; but it muſt | 
be obſerved that if required to have a ſucceſſion of theſe 
fruit for four or five manths in the ſummer, ſhould make - 

a new plantation every ſpring; for the old. ſtocks which 
have been planted a year or two, produce heads in June or 
July, and Auguſt; and thoſe planted now, produce heads 
the ſame year, in Auguſt, September, and October. 

=» Planting Beans. © | 

Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well from - 
this time of planting ; and ſhould now plant full ſuppliesvF 
tae beſt ſorts for general principal crops. | 

This is ſtill a proper time to plant the Windſor, Toker, 
and Sandwich, and alſo the Jong-podded' bean, which is a 
very great bearer. And the ſmaller kind of beans may al- 
lo be planted any time this month, particularly the white 
bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats-excecding ſweet, 
wd is by ſome preferred to. all others. 1 | 
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tere ſhould be · ſome of the moſt approved of the above 
ſorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will af. 
ford a regular ſupply of young beans during the principal 
ſeaſon of them. | 
Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, 
and the leſſer kinds, thirty inches between the rows. Bur 
if it is intended to plant ſavoys or eabbage plants between 
them, the rows in general, for all the ſorts, ſhould be full 
a rare aſunder. 


Sorwing Peas, c. 


Sow marrowfat peas once a cortnight, or three weeks a 
fartheſt ; by which-means you will have a conſtant ſupply 
of young peas for the table. 

Or, in ſowing peas, it is a good rule, that when the 
plants of a former fowin ag are juſt coming up, to fow an- 
other crop of the ſame ſort for ſucceſſion, and they will 
ſucceed the others in regular order of full bearing. 

Any of the larger or ſmaller kinds of peas, as are men - 
tioned in the former months, may be fown now for gene- 
ral full crops, allowing the diſtance of a fortnight, or Flere 
abouts, between each ſowing. Draw drills for the different 
kinds of peas at the diſtance mentioned in February, for 
the different ſorts; and ſow them regularly, and cover 
them with earth about an inch and a balf deep, 

All the forts of peas ſhould now be ſown in open ſitua 
tions, not auch under low {ſpreading tree. 


Zariliag Peas and Beans. 


Draw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans as art 
now up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the plants Fat 
and will encourage their growth. | 


Sticking Peas. 


Stick peas where intended, according as the different 
crops advance in growth, fix or eight inches high, 


Turneps. N 

Sow turneps for a full crop about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this month, in an open fituation, 
where the ground is light. 
Note. Turneps may be ſown at the beginni = the 
month, if required; but thaſe highs are ſown ſo earl. 


# 
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are apt to run up for ſeed, before they apple, r at leaſt 
before they arrive at any conſiderable ſize in th@root. 

The proper ſeed to ſow now, is that known by the 
rate of Dutch turnep, it being the. beſt ſort to ſow at 
this ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond 


crops. 


| Celery. | 

If celery was not ſown the laſt month, let ſome ſeed be 
ſown the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, 
c. for an early crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
about the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
cipal crop. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed or border 
Ts rich earth, ſowing it on the ſurface moderately 
thick, and cover it in hghtly with fine mould, not more 
than 2 quarter of an inch; or you may rake it in with a 
light and even hand. Water the bed frequently in dry 
weather. 

Let it be obſerved, there are two ſorts cf celery ; one 
known by the dame of Italian or upright celery ; the other 
called celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery. The firſt is that 
which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which there 
are two varieties, Viz, common upright celery with hollow 
ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery ; both of which being raiſ- 
ed from ſeed ſown as above, are afterwards plauted in 
trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which are the princi- 
pal uſeful parts thereof; but the celeriac is generally 
planted on level ground, or in ſhallow drilis ; the roots of 


it fork like a turnep, and is that part of the plant which 
5 uled. . | 


Sniall Sallading. | 

Small ſallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when a conſtant ſupply is wanted, be 
fown once a week at leaſt in a warm border, obſerving to 
draw ſome flat ſhaHow drills, three inches aſunder; fow 
the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, and coverthem light- 
ly with fine earth. | | 

For the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee the 
work of laſt month; and when the plants begin to come 
up, if the tarth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe freely, let 
tac ſurface be lightly whiſked _ the hand, or the end of 

| 5 4 
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a ſlender birch-broom, or break the ſurface gently with 2 
light rake, as is there mentioned. 
If theſe young herbs are attacked with'a hoar froſt ap. 
ring on them in the morning, let them be watered to 


wWaſh it off before the ſun comes on them, as obſerved laft 
month; which will prevent their turning black and you 


in g 
Purſtane. 


Purflane, if required early for ſallads, &c. ſhould be 
fown the beginning of this month, in a hot-bed. Make 
the bed flight; eighteen inches ortwo feet high; put a frame 
en, and cover the bed with earth four or five inches 
chick: ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, and cover it about a 
quarter of an inch with light earth. 

Or, where only a moderate ſupply is wanted, may ſow 
ſome in two or three largiſh pots, and placed in a cucum- 
her or any other hot-bed now in cultivation. 

This ſeed may be fown in a bed of rich earth, in the 
naturel ground, at the end of the month. 


Sewing Chervil and Coriander. 


* chervil and coriander ſeeds; draw ſome ſhallow 
drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine- inches aſunder : ſos 
each fort ſeparate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with earth. 

Theſe herbs are all to remain where ſown, and the chief 
culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds; but 
as the plants ſoon run up for ſced, ſhould ſow a ſmall por- 
tion every month. 


Sowing Parſley. 
- Parlley; if not ſown laſt month, may be foun ina ſiogle 
drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of the gar- 
den: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, if not 
ſuffered to grow rank, eſpecially the curled parſley ; or 
large fupplies are wanted for market, it may be ſown in 


continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the general 
ſurface, and trod down, and raked ia.” 


: _ Sowting Bal. | 
Baſil i is, in ſome 2 uſed as a kitchen herb; tis 152 


\ 
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tender plant, of buſhy. growth. It is raiſed from ſeed; and 
the os latter end of this month, or in April, is the 


ut in May. A 
. But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be adviſ- 
ble to-fow it in a ſlight hot-bed, and in dry earth; other» 
wiſe the ſeed will. rot; and be careful to- defend it from 
wet till the plants are come up. 25 8 

They are to be planted out into a warn border, &c. Jn 
May; and managed as directed for caplicums : ſee pags 
156. | 3 


Sowing and planting various ſorts of Pot and Medical Herbr. | 


The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſar- 


— 


rel, marigold, orach, and clary, together with the ſeeds of 


all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſown any time in 
this month, in a bed or border of commom earth ſeparate - 
ly, and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where 
3 if the plants are properly thinned; or ſome, as bur- 
net, ſorrel, fennel, clary, marigolds, borage, may be plant - 
ed out in beds a foot aſunder, in May, June, and July. 

Plant ſlips of balm, burnet, tarragon, tanſey, penny- 
royal, feverfew, and: chamomile. | 


In taking off the flips-of theſe plants, be careful to pre- 


ſerve ſome root to each; plant them nine or ten inches 
diſtance from each other, in beds of rich eartn. 
So hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, and ſweet-marjoram, at the 


beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown-any time 


in this month. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſaws ſeparately in 


in with fine earth a quaxter or half an inch deep, or may 
de ſown in a ſingle drill along the edges of borders, &c. 
where the plants will make uſeful edgings, particular 
thyme and ſavory, or alſo hyſſop . 

ſorts continue all the year; the ſweet · marjoram only one 
ſummer, and may now be ſown for an edging in that ſeafon. 


beds of rich light earth, and raked in; or, may alfo be 
ſown in ſhallow drills, fix inches aſunder, covering them 


* 


Theſe plants may either remain where {own,'or may be 


tranſplanted, for which-purpoſe they will be fit in June : 


but if they were to remain where-fown, they ſhould at the 
_— — be thinned to ſive or fix inches diſtauce, and 

e which are drawn out may be planted-in other beda, 
Kc, fix inches aſunder. Wm opal þ 

1 H. 5 
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2 3 thoſe which are ſown for edgings need not be thin, 
ugs of fage, hyſſop, thyme, and fa, 


Plant flips or cutti 
Yor: any time this month. | . 

| e flips or cuttings ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoots, 
about five, ſix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to flip or 
cut them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe; 
but there are ſometimes off-ſet ſhoots riſing from the bot- 
tam of the old plants, that are often furni with roots; 
which ſhould alſo be particularly choſen. — 
Plant all the ſorts in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and will make 

ood plants in three or four months, if you water them in 

ry weather; and in September they will be ſtrong and 
well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper di. 
ſtances in beds of rich earth. | 


Roſemary, Rue, &c. foo oth 
Plant flips.or cuttings of roſemary, rue, worm-wood, 
and lavender. | | 5 „ 
Let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, fix inches apart; 
they will take root freely, by obſerving to water them in 
dry weather; they may be tranſplanted: into a more open 
ſituation about Michaelmas, when they will be well root- 
ed. — 772585 38-4", 3 
It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of 
theſe plants, that principally the young outward ſhoots 
roduced laſt year are to be choſen for planting, from 2. 
out five or fix, to eight, nine, or ten inches long, accord- 
ing as they occur, obſerving to 4lip or cut them clean off 
to the parts from whence they proceed. 
Put each flip or cutting about two parts out of three in- 
to the ground. | = : | 
Or, if any off-ſet ſhoots or ſuckers riſe immediately from 
or near the roots of the old plants, theſe are particular j 
eligible for planting. | 'S 56.7 1 090 4540 
9 Sowing Naſfurtiums. | 
Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers 
and young leaves for ſallads, the flowers alſo to garniſh 
diſhes, and their green berries to pickle. -_ e 
This is now a good time to ſow them; and the ſooner 
in the month, the better. Id ine #0 $$ 244k 7 26 4 


4 
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Obſerve, that, as of the naſturtium, there is the major and 
minor; the former being of large running growth, and the 
moſt productive, is the proper ſort for this occaſion. . 

A drill muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed for peas ; 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the driil two or three 
inches aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants are come up about fix inches high, 
they ſhould have ſticks placed for them to run upon: for 
theſe plants are of the running kind; or, for the ſake of 
ſupport, may ſow them near a hedge, rails, or any other 
fence. 1 „ e 7 

. Cives, or Chives. 

Cives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion, growing in large . 
are uſeful in a family in the ſpring, &c. as a ſubſtitute for 
young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes; they 
are propagated by flipping the roots, and this is a proper 
time to plant them; the method is to part or take off 
ſome ſlips from the old roots ſeveral ſmall off-fets together, 
and plant them in beds or borders where they are to re- 
main, at about eight inches diſtance. ©. 0 ng 

In 1ippingoor parting the above roots, obſerve to pre: 
ſerve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter, 
and in that manner to plant them. : 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one cluſter 
of roots, as above, in each hole, and clofing the earth well 

about them. They will foon take root, and increafe very 


* 


faſt into lar ge bunches, of many years' duration. 


Mint. W 
This is now a good time to make new plantations of 
mint. * f | inis 7 
This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, oer 
by ſlips of the young ſpring plants taken up with root - 
fivres at the bottom; alſo by cuttings of the young ſtalks 
next month, and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the increaſin 
it by ſlips, or parting the roots, is moſt generally prac. 
tiſed, and the method is this : 7 13-16 4 
In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 
ſpring plants, and there flip and draw-up a due quantity 
of the beſt ſhoots properly _ - draw ther up gently, ' 
Fs - 


— 
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mould be procured, and planted either in February, or the 


they will. quickly take root; 2nd grow freely for pleatifl 


n a hot-bed under 
the latter end of this month: and when the plants appear, let 


f 


and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe or ſe. 
parate them; every plant will riſe with tolerable good 
roots. 5 Pe” 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 


about fix-inches aſunder, and five or fix inches diſtant in 


the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable wa- 
tering, to ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots. ; 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner; then draw drills with a hoe fix inches aſunder; 
Place the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch 
deep with the earth, and then rake the ground. 


But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 


inning of this month, or in October or November. 
- Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation; 


uſe the enſuing ſummer, &c. and the fame roets continue 
many years, producing a crop-annually. '  *” 


-. Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, ſuch as ſpear-mint, 


pepper- mint, orange-mint, &c. may all be p ted 
the above — d 8 * 7 | 


| Capſcumi. ve 
Sow capſicums; the ſeed-pods of theſe plants being of 


a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling : the 
large-podded kinds are beſt ; but any of the ſorts may be 


- uſed. —See the Catalogue of Plants. 


They are tender 2 and the ſeeds require to be ſows 
rames, &c. about the middle, or towards 


them have a large portion of free air, and water them fre- 


2 In the middle or latter end of _ they will be 


to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich earth in 
the common ground. — See rhe work of April and May. 
But they ſhould to be firſt pricked out from the ſeed · bed 


the next month, into another ſlight hot - bed, three or four 
inches aſunder, to have three or four weeks' growth, which 
would forward them greatly: or, in default of a hot · bed 
for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm border 


the latter end of April or early in May : and it would be 
of much ſervice, either to defend the bed with frames, &c. 
of archedover and. covered of nights and bad weather wits 
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mats; they may afterwards be tranſplanted, with balls of 


earth to the roots, intd the places where they are hs to 
temain.— See May and June. 


Sowwing Love-apples.. x 


About the middle of this month is the time to ſow ſome 
tomatoes, or love-apple-feed ; the fruit or apples of theſe 
plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, and are 
alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are green, and 
when ripe. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful ood colour. 

The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſown in a 
fight hot-bed; nn the plants as directed above for 
eapſicums. 

For the further management of them, ſee the Kn 
Garden for May. 


7 


Garlick, Sr. 


Plant garlick and ſhallots ; let theſe be planted in che 


manner mentioned in the former month; and the fooner 
they are _ now, the better. 


Fa ' Scallions.. 


The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe may 
be planted in the garden, four or five inches aſunder, 
where they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot up freely, and 
will ſerve to pull up for ſcallions. 


| Scorzoneray Skirxets, and 82465 75. 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy where required, if not done 
in February, and alſo ſkirrets : let theſe ſeeds be ſown 
thin on ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked in; 
they may be ſown any time this month. 

They are to remain in the places where ſawn, obſerv- 
ing to thin them to ſix or eight inches diſtance each way. 

Note. The ſkirrets may alſo be propagated by flips 
from the fides of any remaining old roots, planting them 
bx or eight inches diſtance. 

All the plants are eſteemed for their long fleſhy roots for 
boiling, being in nn in n & c. See next 


oy 
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080 * Lame Pane. 


Sow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large · rooted pe 

were not ſown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its large parſnep-like root ; let the 
ſeeds be ſown in an open ſituation, either in fallow drills, 
or on the ſurface, and raked in evenly ; when the plants 
are up, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned 
to fix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room to 


' ſwell; for it is the root of this plant that i is to be eaten. 


Kidney-beans, 


Kidney-beans of the early dwarfs may be planted about 
the end of this month, if the weather is ſettled in mild and 
dry, and the und not too wet; they are tender, and 

lant only a ſmall portion at this time, in a dry ſouth 
— of light mellow earth, Noe under ſome warm 
wall. : 

- Draw ſome drills for them end an inch deep, and two 
feet or thirty inches aſunder; or may draw a ſingle drill 


long-ways, cloſe along the bottom of the wall. 


Hace the beans in the drills about two or three inches 
apart, and cover them with earth about an inch deep. 

Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a flender hot-bed, or thick ia 
pots placed in any hot-bed now in cultivation, about the 
end of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders 
the middle or letter:ead of April, &c. 
For the different ſorts of — ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for April. 

Sow more kidney · beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, xc. 
to continue a regular ſupply of the early crops, to ſucceed 
thoſe of the two former months, . the N me- 


thogds as there directed. 


Car donn. 


Sow cardoons in the middle or latter end of this month 
for tranſplanting : dig a bed of light earth for them in 2 
free ſituation ; ſet the ſeed be ſown thin, and rake it in 
evenly ; the plants will come up in about a forthight or 
three weeks; and in about two months after are to be 
5 2 finally in an open aon, 225 or five feet 
aſun 5 
But obſerve, when the plants have been come up in the 


— 
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ſced-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould be 
thioned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix - 

inches aſunder, that they.may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak. l 
They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant out in June, 
ee the work of that month. 43 | 4 ; 
Or cardoon:ſeed may be ſown at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows five feet aſunder, by four feet in 
the row. I | {25-3 ; | Fatt. 
._ 4 Mes: i. PIE 
Potatoes may now be planted any time this month, but 
about the middle of the month is a proper time to begin 
that work for a principal crop 
in a moderately light or looſe 


- 


/ 


Theſe roots thrive beſt 
ſoil, and where it is not wet; and if you add fome dung, it 
will be a great advantage. 8 


In plantin toes, be careful to procure ſome good 
ſets ; that N a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 
tatoes, perfectly ſound, and of a tolerable large fize : theſe . 
are to be prepared for planting by cutring each root into 
two, three, or more pieces, minding particularly that each 
piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes or buds, - 
which 1s ſufficient. 1 Us 1 8 
Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows not ; 
leſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but will be more eligi- AF 
ble at two feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or fifteen 
inches diſtant in the row, and four or five deep. 
As to the method of planting, it is very commonly per- 
formed with a thick blunt ended dibble both in gardens 
and fields; but in the latter, ſome plant them as they pro- 
ceed in ploughing the ground, placing them ina row along 
the bottom of the furrows, five or fix inches deep, turnin 
the earth of the next furrow over them. Others firſt dig or 
plough the ground, then draw drills with a hoe or plough, 
about four or five inches deep, and ſo drop the ſets in the 
drills, and cover them in; and ſome hole them in with a 
ſpade, by taking out a ſmall ſpit of earth for each ſer, 
which a boy drops in the hole, whilſt the ſpadeſman covers 
it directly with the earth of the next aperture. {A 
To plant them with. dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
blunt-ended ; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 
have dibbles about three feet long, with a croſs handle at 
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top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower end 
ſhod with iron, having a foot or ſhoulder of iron fixed at 
about four to five or {ix inches from the bottom, both to 
put the foot upon occaſionally, to help to thruſt it into the 
ground; and by. thruſting it always as far in the ground as 
the above ſhoulder, the holes are made all an exact depth, 


For large quantities in fields, one perſon may be employ. 


cd making the holes, and another to follow after to drop 


in the potatoe-ſets; which work of dropping them may be 
Performed by women, or girls, or boys. Ps. 

. „ ee 

Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required. 

Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and multi 
io exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the ground of 
them again; for the leaſt bit will grow. The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large-fleſhy tubers, bearing 


ſome reſemblance to a. potatoe, but of a more irregular 
form, and taſte fomewhat like the bottom of an artichoke, 


(hence probably the name brit originated, as they bear nct 
the leaſt reſemblance in growth to an artichoke); are in 
perfection in autumn and all. the winter, and are very 
good and wholeſome to boil and eat with butter, &c. 
Let them be planted in rows a yard aſunder, four or five 


* 
w 


inches. deep, and eighteen inches or. two feet diſtance in 


the rows. | . 
Obſerve the ſame method in preparing the ſets and 


| planting them, as directed fox potatoes. 
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| | Pruning Fig- Tees. 


| PRUNE fig: trees, this being the beſt time of the year for 


performing that work in a.general pruning. 
Some prune figs the latter end of autumn; but that is 


wrong; the young bearing ſlroots being tender, many & 


them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winten; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned-in autumn, and 


no mote ſhoots left than what will juſt furniſh the wall, 
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and ſevere froſts afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
you have then no reſource left for ſhoots to ſupply theſe 


vacancies. . : | 
The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain un- 


pruned till this ſeafon, leaving the whole fupply of young 


' ſhoots till this time; and if fevere froſts ſhould happen in 


winter, there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find 
enough that have eſcaped the froft, to lay in to furniſh the 
wall, | | | 

In . obferve, that as they bear only on 
the young wood, muſt leave a ſufficient fupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremity, every 
way, in every part where poſſible ; and prune out the ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous thereof, with of the old bearers, 
and long-extended, naked, old wood to have que room to 
train the proper ſhoots, ſo as the tree may be equally fur- 
niſhed with a ſucceſſion of young bearers, at moderate di- 
ſtances, for theſe young ſhoots bear the figs the enſuing ſea- 


fon; fig-trees always producing their fruit on the one 


year old only wood. 5 | 

Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about five or 
fix to ſeven or eight inches afunder, with al} the ſhoots at 
full length; in pruning out the fuperabundant and im- 
proper ſhoots, and uſeleſs old wood, cut quite cloſe, lear- 
ing no ſpur or ſtump; being careful to cut out the worſt; 
and leave the ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing well-placed 
ſhoots, at the diſtance above mentioned, with a leading one 
to each branch. Le Mata | 5 1 
Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 
after another, to ſupply the places of — old naked 
branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome part or 
other of the tree; for ſuch long - extended naked old 
branches, or others not furniſhed properly with young 
wood, ſhould now be cut out, that there may be ſufficient 
room to train the bearing branches regularly, and at pro- 
per diſtances, e 

In cutting out uſelefs large branches of theſe trees, ei- 
ther any too long extended, or unfurniſhed with bearing 
wood, &c. ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed, or to ſome convenient lower young 
or branch, cutting them quite cloſe, leaving n 


© 
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The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhortened 
or topped; but leave each at full length; for if they were 
to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the part where 
fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaſion them to run 
much to wood, and thereby never produce half a crop of 
fruit ; ſo only cut off caſual dead ends. | 
The tree being pruned, let the general branches ard 
bearers be directly trained in and nailed to the wall in re. 
— gular order, extending them horizontally, and nailed along 
ſtraight and cloſe at equal diſtances, fix, ſeven, or eight 
Inches from each other, . 


Propagating and planting Fig-trees. | 
Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the beſt 
month in 1 year for removing them; for they will now 
take root ina very ſhort time. | | 
In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees 
of ſeveral years' growth, or ſuch that are arrived to a bear. 
ing ſtate, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, at fi. 
teen or twenty feet diſtance; or as theſe trees are propagated, 
in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the roots 
of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttings, young plants of 
theſe may be planted at once, where they are to remain, 
as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more effectu · 
ally without being afterwards diſturbed by removal, as old 
plants do not root fo freely as young: thereiore, in default 
of trained trees, ſome good ſuckers, of moderate growth, 
and ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may be procured 
either the beginning of this month, or in October, ſlipping 
them off as low as poflible, with roots; and plant ſtrong 
ones at once where they are to remain; and others may 
de planted in the nurſery, for training a few years. 
But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the young 
branches any time this month, or in October or Novem- 
ber, laying them in the earth four or five inches deep with 
the tops out; and they will be well rooted in a year, when 
they ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and planted ei- 
ther in the nurſery or where they are to remain. 
Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted nov, 
or in autumn; and they will be well rooted by the au- 
tumn following, managing them as above. | 
If theſe trees are to be planied againſt walls or pales 
let them be planted ſixteen or twenty feet diſtance from 
each other, : WES” 
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But fig- trees trained in half or quarter ſtandards, with 
full heads, may be planted detached, in ſome ſheltered 
ſunny fituation, permitting their heads to branch out rę- 
gularly around, like other ſtandard trees; and they will, in 
jzvourable ſeaſons, bear plenty of good figs. 


Pruning Apricot, Peach, and Nefarine- Trees. 


Where apricot, peach, and nectarine· trees ſtill remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon as 
potible; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of the 
month at fartheſt. „ - 

The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 
rou prune them; otherwiſe many of the buds will be dif» 

laced. f * . 
4 In pruning theſe trees; let the fame method be obſerved 
as in the former months. 5 i 

Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning.” 

Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Wall- Trees. 

When apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhouid be defended from froſt, if 
it deen happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
mats, &c. | e953 1 jo dl l ev fl nnd 

The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt fize : 
one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hooks to 
the top of the wall, and Tet them hang down over the trees, 
The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, to 
prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind, which 
would beat the bloſſoms off. «6 $250] 

When the weather is mild, the mats ſhould be taken off; 


for it is only in ſharp froſts that the bloſſom requires to be 
thus ſheltered.” * 5 5 


- 


Or, to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you may 
occaſionaily ſtick the trees with the cuttings.of the ſmall 
branches of hardy ever-green-trees and ſbrubs, that are 
furniſhed with leaves, ſticking them between the branches - 
in a ſomewhat ſpreading manner, ſo as the leaves may a- 
lord ſome protection to the bloſſom, and which I hav 
found to be often very ſerviceable, 4 
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This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into bloſſom, having cuttings of the ſhoots or ſmall branches 
of laurel, yew; fir, and ſome other hardy ever-greens, pre. 
ferving the leaves to them, and being placed between the 
branches inthe manner before obſerved fo as to ſhelter thoſe 
which are in bloſſom, they muſt be permitted to remain 
conſtantly, till the fruit is fairly ſet, as big as large peas, 
Or, in default of ever-greens, ſtick the trees, in time of 
their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which have of- 
ten a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom. 


. Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Oe. 


Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple-trees, 
either againſt walls, eſpalicrs, or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit. trees, which yet re- 
main unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as pofli- 
ble, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle or eud 
of the month, as directed in February, January, &c. 


Planting Fruit-Trees. ©. 


| / 
Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with ſucceſs; but the ſooner in the month, the bet- 
ter. ; | 
_ The trees which are planted now will take root ina 
mort time; and, with the aſſiſtance of à little water in dry 
weather, they will ſhoot freely. | . 
In planting fruit- trees, either for walls, efpaliers, or 
ſtandards, — og to plant each kind at the diſtances men- 
tioned in the former month, and in October, &c. 
For the proper foil and fituation for the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, ſee the work of October and November. es. 
The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a fpade deep, or according to the ſize of the 
root, and looſen the bottom well. en prune the roots 
of the tree; that is, cut off bruiſed or broken roots, and 
trim the ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling roots 
in general, and prune out irregular. ſhoots of the head; 
then place the tree in the hole; break the earth well, and 
throw it in equally about the roots; and when all is in, 
tread the ſurface gently round the tree. : 
Ne · planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured: from the 


violence of the wind; if they are tall ſtandards, let then 


- 
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be ſupported with ſtakes; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpa- 
Wo by being faſtened thereto. - 11 


Pruning and training young Apricot, Peach, and Nect᷑arine- 
Trees. | 
Now is the only proper time to head down young apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine· trees, planted againſt walls any 
time fince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from 
budding at full length ; which, when a year old, ſhould.al- 
ways be headed down low, to force out lower branches, 
to furniſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. 
This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh ; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great advan- 
tage. ? 
The heads ſhould be cut down to the fifth or ſixth eye 
from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots from the 
ſame ſtock, let them both be cyt down, as above. + 
By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, whereby they will befurniſhed equally with 
branches, from the bottom to the top of the wall. But if 
the trees were not to be headed down, as above, they 
would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard tree, and not 
furniſh any branches to ſignify, within two or three feet of 
the ground : ſo that the af! of ſo much of that part of the 
wall would be entirely loſt. | | Ee : 
Such» young apricot, peach, and . nefarine-trees, as 
were headed down a year ago, and having each produced 
three or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe 
ſhortened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot to 
produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. . 
The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened gene- 
rally in ſome degree of proportion to its ſtrength; in fo 
pruning off about one half or third of their original length; 
and in others a little more or leſs, according to circum- 
ſtances of growth and ſituation on the trees; as for in- 
ſtance, ſhootswf about two feet may be cut to twelve or 
hfteen inches, or a little longer in ſtrong growths, for the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots ſhould always be left the longeſt; and 
thoſe about twelve to ſiſteen or eighteen inches, pruned to 
eight, ten, or twelve inches in length; and ſo in propor- 


Lon to the different lengths, and degrees of ſtrength, and 
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particular fituations of the reſpective ſhoots. —See 9%. 
ua A gcc. $ « #2. 437 

By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will probably pro- 
duce two, three, or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding Aw. 
mer: ſo that by Michaclmas, each young tree fo treated 
will be furniſhed with from twelve or fifteen or eighteen 
or twenty ſhoots, or more. 3 47 
The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 

directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 
may both produce fruit and a ſupply of young wood, as 
in the full bearing trees as aforeſaid : that is, generally 
to prune the weaker ſhoots about one half, the ſtronger 
ones, prune about a third or fourth of their length, accord. 

Ing to ſtrength and where ſituated, and fituation of the 
bloſſom and wood-buds on the reſpective ſhoots ; and then 
nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall four to five or fix 

_. Inches aſunder,—See Fruit Garden in January and February, 
a Pruning and training young Apple- trees, c. : 5 

The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and cherry. 

trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or eſpaliers, 

Ke. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, en- 

tire, ſhould now be pruned down, to a few eyes, that they 
may. put out ſome good ſhoots near the ground, to furniſh 
the bottom of the wall or eſpalier therewith. 
If the heads of theſe trees are but one year's growth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three, four, 
or five eyes; obferving to do it juſt as they begin to form 
buds for ſhooting, as before mentioned. TEL 

Suppoſe they are two years from the bud or graft, and 
the firit ſhoots were cut down, as above, Jaſt ſpring ; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
mer be alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſever inches. a3 
The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training, 

- as mentioned for the apricots and peaches; for it is on 

mortening properly the firſt and ſecond year's ſhoots, 
from the-budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs de- 
pends for forming a uſeful handſome tree; as, when 4 
young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſhed with branches 


near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 
in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 
Hut, in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 


6 
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be ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a proper ſupply of branches below, their ſhoots muſt then 
be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening par- 
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-loms, and cherries, their ſhoots and branches are not to 


ticular ſhoots where more wood may be required to furniſh 


that part. "5 | 


month, Py 8 
Gooſeberries and Curran. 
Prune gooſeberry and currant-buſhes, where they are 
not yet done; but let this work be finiihed the beginning 
of tae montn. i 
Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun aud air 
freely; by which means the fruit will be large and well 


For more particulars in that work, ſee the work of laſt 


taſted. Obſerve the rulesexhibited in January, F ebruary, : - 


and October. 335 h 


Dig the oround between the gooſeberry. anda " 1. | 


trees, where it has not been done in the former months. 


Tut looſening of- the ground about the roots of theſe 


ſhrubs, is of great ſervice to them in promoting a produc- 
tion of large good fruit; and at no tine more uſeful than 


the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to ſhoot. © " * | 


Pruning and planting Raſpberries. + | 
Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obferving to 
cut out all the dead wood, laſt ycar's bearers; and where 
the live ſhoots which were produced laſt ſummer, and 
wiich are the bearing wood of this year, ſtand too thiek, 
let them be thinned out as in the forme months, and 


ſuarten the ſhoots which are left. 


For the particular method of pruving, ſee laſt month, &c. 
The ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould now 


be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the £ 


ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. 
Plantations of taſpberries may be made at the beginning, 
at any time of this month: they will, at this ſeaſon, take 
root ſoon after they are pianted, and wilt-grow freely, and 
produce fruit the ſame year, provided you give them ſome 
water now and tnen in dry weather, till they have taken 


freſh root. : 


In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young ſhoots | 


—— 
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woody roots. | „ 
Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance 
mentioned in the two former months. 5 


They may be planted eit 
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which were produced from the old roots laſt year that ae 
the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are well 


| furn' ſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at box. 


tom for new ſhoots, rejecting ſuch as have naked, hard, 


* 


| Digging the Fruit-tree Borders. 
Dig the fruit-tree. borders which are not yet done. 


This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and will defiroy 


the weeds; and after being evenly raked, the borders will 
appear neat and decent. FED . 
Stir with a hoe the ſurface of ſuch borders as were dug 


in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 
. cloſe crops ; ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and 


then let them be raked ſmooth; by which means the 
growth of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and the 


hole will appear neat for the ſpring ſeaſon. 


Prune Vines. 


Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, lei them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible; for when 
vines are pruned too late, it is ſcldom that a good crop 
ſucceeds. | | 


For the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 


of the two laſt months, or November, &c. 
EEE i +: Propagating Vines. 8 | 
Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this 


month; by which means you may propagate any ſort you 


deſire; for the cuttings will take root freely. : 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, which if 


cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 


will be the more eligible; ſhortening them to twelve 


inches in length, or each to about three joints; and in ſome, 


where they admit, may let each cutting have about an inch 
of the former year's wood at its bottom; though this 1s 
not abſolutely neceſſary, as they will ſucceed without any 


old wood; and may divide long ſhoots into two, three, or 


er in nurſery-rows, or ſome 


more lengths, as above, for PHRASE: | 
in the places where they are finally to remain, either 2gainſt 
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walls, eſpaliers, or elſewhere; obſerving. to plant them 
ſome what flanting, and ſo d that only one eye may 
appear above ground; and that ſhouid be cloſe to the ſur- 
face. Ps d * | e 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay the 
young ſhoots, or occaſionally with. part of the branch _ 
they proceed from, laying them four or five inches ; 
in the earth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of 
the ground, ſhortening the top accordingly. if too long. 
Or may occaſionally make layers in large pots, placed 
near the vine intended for propagation: and either draw - 
the layer ſhoot throngh the hole at bottom of the pot, and 
fill up the pot with earth, or bend the layer down into the 
top of the pot-a proper depth, in the earth ; and, in either 
method, when the layers are rooted next autumn, cut them 
off from the parent e; and may remain in the pots a year 
| or two, or till they attain à bearing ſtate; and then, crack- 
ing the pot aſunder, may be tranſplanted with the whole 
ball of earth about the roots; or, ſome may remain in the 
pots for fruiting. | =, | 


— 


Strawberries, | 


Dreſs the ſtrawberry beds if they were not done in the 
former months; the plants will now begin to puſh apace; 
' and the ſooner this is done, the better. 4 
Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ſtrings  * _ 7 
and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with” | 
young ones from the laſt year's runners, let them be thin- 
ned 2ccordingly; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe . 
plants in fingle bunches, as it were, and clear of each other, 
| ſo that there may be room both to hoe between them, ot 
it occaſionally to dig round them with a narrow ſpade or a 
trowel; and they will fruit in greater perfection. 5 
The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth from 
the alleys, &c. to the beds, it will ſtrengthen the pla. its, 
and they will flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 
Strawberries may now be planted where required. . Ob- 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 
A farther ſupply of pots of bearing ftrawberry-plants 
may ſtill be placed in hot-beds and hot-houſes, &c. to 
produce a ſucceſſion of early * to ſueceed thoſs 
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of the former months, and to afford a ſupply of ripe br 

till thoſe in the open ground ripen in June. 
Forcing Fruit Tree. hs - 
Continue the care of fruit trees now fo in hot 


walls, and forcing houſes for early fruit, fuch as 23 nec.” 


: | 
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Lid 


tarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c. let the fires be made 


every evening; admit air in funny days, and-pive"otea- 


fional waterings; each of which by the rules explained in ; 


the laſt month. 


— - 
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Pricttiag out early Annuals. 


F any tender annuals were ſown the two former months, 
”- ſuch as cockſcomb, tricolors, batſamines, &c. make a 


new hot-bed towards the middle or latter end of this, in 
which to prick them, to forward their growth; Let the 


hot-bed be about two feet or thirty inches high, and make 
the top even; then ſet on the frame; and when the — 


heat is over, let the earth be put in; let the earth be light 


and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it equally over the 
bed fix. inches thick : and, when warm, prick the plants 
therein at three-or four inches diſtance each way, or ſome 
may alſo be pricked in ſmall pots, one good plant in each, 
and plunged in the earth of the bed; giving the whole a 
little ſprinkling of water; then let the glaſſes be put on, 
obferving to raiſe them behind a little every day, to admit 
air and let out the ſteam ; ſhade the plants from the ſun till 
they have taken freſh root. | a 
When the plants are rooted, and begia to puſh, they 
ſhould have freſh air every day ; therefore let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an incl} or two, or three in 


height, to admit it to them; but ſhut them down towards 


the, evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats; 


remember to ſprinkle them with water occaſionally, giving 


but a little at each time, 


# 


* 
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Keep up the heat öf the bed by occaſional lining with, - 
hot du 3 5 r 'S | bk * ; S | 
5 Thus theſe tender annuals are to be continued forward- 
ivto large pots; flower borders, &c. 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds of any kind of tender annual 
flowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus, tricolor, 
double balſamine, globe-amaranthus, ice Pane, ſenſitive 
plant, &c. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in 
the former month. Or a few plants may be raiſed in pots 
in any cucumber or melon hot- bed for tranſplanting — » 
See April. 5 . 3 2 a4 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and will con- 
tinue till the froſt deſtroys them. CF ents” 

Remember they are not to remain in the hot - bed where 

raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
{ome into the borders. See the work of April, May, and : 


* 


June. g 


Sorving leſs tender or hardier Kinds of Annuals. 


A light hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third - 
week of this month, wherein to fow the ſeeds of the leſs 
tender or hardier kinds of annual flowers; ſuch as the 
| ſeeds of China aſter, India pink, marvel of Peru, balſam, 
palma Chriſti, capſicum, mignonette, bafil, French and 
African marigolds, and ten- weeks“ ſtocks, chryſanthemam, 
tree and purple amaranthus, perſicarias, love- apple, ſca- 
biouſes, convolvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe 
hollybocks, Jvith ſeveral other ſorts.—See the work of 
Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into. the borders, &c._ / : 
Make the hot-bed about two feet high; put on the 
frame, and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, for 
the reception of the ſeed. "Y | 
The. method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhal- 
low arills from the hack to the front of the frame, two ur 
three inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſapt ſe- 
parate, and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a 
I 2 | 
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quarter of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch; or 
the 


me may be ſown in pots placed in the ſame bed. 

' the plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing 
2 two or three inches high every day; when they 
ve been up ſome time, and have got a litile ſtrength, 

they muſt be gradually hardened, to bear the open air, by 
taking the lights entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them 
now and then with moderate ſprinklings of water; ſome 

of them will be fit to prick out next month, and all of 

them in May. See thoſe months. - 

Note. In default of frames and lights for the hot- bed, 
may uſe hand glaſſes, or oiled: paper frames; or you may 
arch the bed over with hoops, and n nights and bad wea- 

ther cover it with large garden- mats, or canvas cloths, &c. 

Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the latter end of the month, ſow ſome of the 
above-mentioned annual flower-ſfecds on a warm border, 
and cover occafionally with glafſes or mats in cold nights 
and bad weather, a 5 

The ſorts that v ill ſucceed by that method, are China 
aſters, ten- weeks ſtocks, India pink, African and French 
marigold, chry ſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 

=_ perſicarias, ſcabiouſes, and convolvulus major; ſow the 
| [ / ſeeds thin, each fort ſeparate, and either place hand- glaſſes, 


or arch the bed over with hoops; then, every night, and in 
bad weather, let mats be drawn acroſs the hoops. With 
this management the plants will come up, and grow freely; 
and if you refreſh them with water in dry weather, they 
will be fit to plant out about the middle or end of May or 
beginning of June, and will flower ſtrong, and in tolerable 
good time, fome the latter end of June, and in July, &c. 
to the end of autumn. 3 = 
May ſow ten-weeks' ſtocks and mignonette in pots, &c. 
both for tranſplanting, or ſome to remain, three or four 
together, for flowering in the ſame pots where own. | 
Or, for want either of a hot-bed or any of the other a. 
bove-mentioned conveniences, moſt of tlie above ſecds will 
ſucceed in a warm border next month, witkout any pro- 
tection. | 
For tkeir full management; ſee the work of the three 


ſucceeding months. 


MO 
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* Hardy Aminal Flowers. © 


Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden the 
ſceds of all ſorts of hardy annual flowers. The forts are 
large and dwarf annual ſan-flower, oriental mallow, lava- 
tera, Venice mallow, larkſpur, fios Adonis, ſweet ſultan, 
large fleſh-coloured, and biue, and yellow lupines. - Sow 
2iſo convolvulas major, ſweet-ſcented and Tangier peas, 
and naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spamih 
nigella, purple and white candy-tuft, Venus' looking- 
glass, Venus? navel-wort, dwarf double poppy, Lobel's 
catchfly, dwarf annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and 
convolvulus minor, and ſome others.—See next mont. 

All the above kinds of hardy annual flower-ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders; or ſome may be ſown together inflower-beUs, both 


in the ſame order, and in drills lengthways, as alſo ſome in 


pots, of any deſirable ſpecies or varieties, ſuch as lark- 
ſ-urs,. lupines, ſcarlet and ſweet peas, &c. in the manner 
mentioned in the former month. The plants muſt re- 
main to flower in the places where ſown; but when they 
come up, let larger-growing ſorts be thinned where they 
have riſen too thick: water the patches in dry weather, 
both before aud after the plants are come up. 


Giving freſt Earth to Plants in Pats, + 
Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of carnations, auricu- 
las, double wall-flowers, double ſtock July flowers, double 
fweet-williams, rockets, roſe campions, catchfly, campa- 
nulas, and ſcarlet lychnis, and ſuch like plants, which 
were potted laſt autumn, or before, and were not dreſſed 
laſt month. Fel > FF 
In doing this, clean the plants firſt from decayed leaves, 
then take ſome of the earth out of the top of the pots, but 
take care not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of the 
plants; then fill up the pots again with freſh earth, and 
give them ſome water; this will ſtrengthen their roots, 
and the plants will ſhoot freely, and produce large flowers. 


Clyyſanthemums. $55 "66 ; 

The cuttings of double chry ſanthemums, which were 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
winter in frames, &c, ſhould now be planted out fing!y ip 

g I 3 
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he | 2: where they are to flower ; ſome, of them may be 

Planted out next month in the borders among other floweh, 

where they will flower early and ſtrong, =>, make a hand. 
ſome appearance. - For CTY 7 7373-0 

/ | Auricula Plants. 

If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 
The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds, and froſt ; ſuch weather be- 
ing hurtful to their flower-buds, which are now in for- 

..wardne's. Therefore continue the pots under frames or 
hoop arches, where the plants can enjoy the open air, and 
be defended when there is occafion, by glaſſes, or drawing 
mats over the hoops. 5 
The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain, which will now prove benefical 
in promoting a free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 
vancing flower buds. When the weather is dry, let them 
be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt enough 
to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. 


+ The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves. 
Carnations. 
The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 
and which are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, 
c&c. where you intend them to flower, ſhould be planted 
therein the beginning of this month. N 
Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe the earth well about them, and give a mo- 
derate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place 
the where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently in dry 
weather. The others plant fingly in borders, &c. 5 
Where any beſt carnations were planted fingly in ſmall 
pots laſt autumn, to place under ſhelter in-winter, ſhould 
now, if not done laſt month, be tranſplagted, with the ball 
of earth about the roots, into large pots to remain for 
flowering, | ; | | 
The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 


— — 
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| into the large pots where they are to remain, ſhould now 
| be freſh earthed, if not done in February. r 
Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 

take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 

roots as poſſible, without diſturbing them; then let the 

pots be filled up with the freſh mould, laying it cloſe 

round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle the 

The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants; it 

will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 


. — — 


uce large and handſome flowers. , 


This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed. —See the 
work of Sowing: Ferennial Plants, in the next page. 


a Protecting curious Flowers. = 


Now protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, 
ranunculuſes, and anemones, in beds, from cold rains and 
froſt, which frequently happen in this month. Their 
flower-buds are now advancing apace; therefore, if you 
defire to have large and beantiful flowers, it will be of 
much advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 
bad weather, and they will blow in their true perſection. 
Let the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men-, 
tioned in the former month, ready for covering them at 
all times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 
rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, with 
large mats drawn over the hoops. _ „ 

mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that 
they may enjoy the free air; and moderate ſhowers of 
rain will do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. ID 

If the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low, 
and too near the flowers, when advanced in growth, they 
ſhould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed acroſs 
in their places. ton dre oem Rs 


-\ 
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Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace; if the 
flower · ſtems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large and 
the petals double, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſup- 
port them; for the large double flowers being heavy, the 
ſtalk alone is not able to bear them up. Let a ſmall neat 
ſtick be fixed in the ground near every plant, and let their 
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flower-ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatly 
with ſome ſmall ſoft tying. _ ; 

| 2a " Planting Ranunculuſes and Anemonen. 


Finifh planting all ranunculuſes and anemones; they will 

-blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, after 

| the early planted ones are out of bloom. In dry wee. 
ther, let the beds be frequently watered after the plants are 


- 


up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


| Socrving various Kinds of fibrous-reoted perennial and biemial 
| ET Ft Plants. | Fs 
Perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, 
be down towards the middle and latter end of the month, 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds-do not flower the 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the ſorts of them will 
flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection, the year aſter. 
As every one may not know the meaning of perennial 
and biennial plants, the perennial plants are thoſe which 
continue in the ſame" roots many years, 3 
flower: ſteins annually, ſuch as everlaſting fu 
ennial afters, &c. The biennials ire only of two years 
duration, being ſown one year, and flower and perfect 
their ſeeds the next, and ſoon after die, or become of a 
- . dwindling growth, ſuch as ſcabious, French honey-ſuckle, 
Canterbury bell-fower, &c. . - 
The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnation, 
__ pinks, ſweet-williams, wall- flowers, and ſtock July-flow- 
ers of all forts. Sow al ſo ſingle roſe-campion, catch-fy, 
ſcar let lychnis, columbines,-Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and 
Canterbury bells. 5 | 
The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey- ſuckles, helle- 
bore, honefty or ſatin- flower, tree-primroſe, ſhrubby mal- 
low, broad-leaved campanula, and fox-gloves, with ſeeds 
of moſt other ſorts of perennial and biennial plants, may 
now be fown. | I | 
For an account of the various ſorts to be raiſed from ſeed, 
ſee the Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. ns + 
All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial 
- flower-ſeeds, are to be ſown in beds of light earth in the 
open ground. | | | 


Dig a ſpot for them in a warm ſituation, but not in any 


: hady- place: divide the ground into beds three or four 


* 
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fect wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have 
kinds of ſeeds : ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate, 
and let them either be raked in regular, or covered with 
earth ſpread over evenly, the larger feeds half an inch, and 
the ſmaller ſeeds about a quarter of an inch deep. 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of peren- 
nial aud biennial flower- ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow drills - 
to ſow them in, proportioning the depth of the drill to the 
ſize of the particular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can be more 
regularly covered with the proper depth of earth it requires; 
but, although this practice is very proper for the larger 
kinds of ſeeds, ſuch as hollyhocks, &c. yet the ſmaller 
ſeeds may be ſown by broad-caſt on the ſurface of the 
beds; then rake in the ſeeds evenly, and the ground ſmooth.- 
Or you may practiſe the following method: firſt rake the 
ſurface of the bed ſmooth; then, with the back. of the 
rake, turn the depth of a quarter or half an inch of earth 
equally off the firface of the beds into the alley; then 
ſow the ſeed, and, with the teeth of the rake, draw the 
earth back again evenly over the ſeed. _ Er bo 
When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, but eſpecially when the plants begin to ap- 
4 and the plants will be fit for pricking out in May or 
une. 5 5 | 5 
For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial and biennial plants raiſed from ſeed, are to be 
tranſplanted ; firſt pricking them out from the ſecd- bed 
about the end of May, and in June, (ſee theſe months), and 
then about Michaelmas, October, or November, to be 
tranſplanted to where they are to remain to flower; or 
ſome may remain for final tranſplanting in the ſpring. 


Dig the Borders. 


Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are 
not yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of . 
others; beſides, they will appear freſh and neat... 


Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. IN 
Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled uß 
with many different kinds of flower plants, which will yet 
ſucceed, planted any time in the _ . | 
| 5 5 


— 
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_ The principal forts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 


roſe-campions, rockets, catch-fly, campanulas, carnati 
Pinks, and ſweet-williams, all Jones” both NIE e 


ſingle; bachelor's-buttons, and double feverfew ; golden. 


rod, perennial ſun- flowers, perennial aſters, and French 
 honey-ſuckles; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monk. 
hood, fox-gloves, tree-primroſes, and moſt others of the 
like ſort.—See the Flower Garden for September. 
All the above plants will take root in a ſhort time, and 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry we. 
ther, till freſn rooted, they will all of them flower the 
ſame year, in their proper ſeaſons. 
Plant alſo dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders; they will take root freely in a ſhort time. 
Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double 
chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, prim- 
roſes, ſaxifrage, and gentianella : and any other of the like 
kinds (ſee September) will ſucceed” well, if planted any 
time this month. | | 
Give them ſome water when firſt planted; and at times 
till they are well roeted, and they will grow freely, 


Hoe and rake the Borders. © 


Looſen, with a hoe, the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders 
which were dug and planted with flowers of any kinds laſt 
autumn, or any time fince. a 
Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, 
ſtirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care 
of the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now juſt 
Peeping through the ſurface ; then let the beds or borders 
be neatly raked, and, as you-go on, Clear away all decay-. 
ed leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let 
the whole be cleared from weeds and every ſort of rub- 
biſh. 4 : r 4 
By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the firf 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be retarded, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the borders will 


appear clean and agreeable to be ſeen. _ | 
Pruning Shrubs, and digging the Clumps in the wi 
"Finiſh pruning all ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and ever- 

- greens which require it, obſerving the directions of the 

two former months. 3 5 | 25 


= 
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| Dig the ground in the clumps or borders between 
| fowering ſhrubs and ever-greens, if not done in the for- 

| mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this 
month, which will prove beneficial to the plants, and the 
ground being turned up freſh, the plants will ſhow them 
ſelves well. | a2 19:61 155, 1p HE 
Planting deciduous Flowering Shrubs, ornamental, and Foreſt 


Trees. 


Where deciduous flowering ſhrubs, or nw * —_— : 
in any part of the garden, they may now. be brought in 
and — for moſt ſorts will yet — 2 iT 

Such as the althaza-frutex, ſpiræas, ſyringas, roſes, gelder- 
roſe, honey-fuckles, arbor Jude, jaſmines, common lilac, 
Perfian lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, laburnums, hyperi- - 
cum- frutex, bladder-nut, ſumach, candleberry myrtle, 
dog-wood or evonymus, Virginiadog-wood, double-flow- __ 
ering cherry, dwarf-almond, and all other kinds of hard 
flowering-ſhrubs, may ftill be planted. 3h 
| For a more particular account. of the different ſorts, ſee 
the Catalogue. of fhrubs at the end of the book, and in the 
work of November. | $ 

Finiſh making 'plantations of all fuch deciduous orna- 
mental, ard foreſt-trees, as are inte::ded : moſt forts. may 
ſtill be ſucceſsfully removed and/planted; ſuch as acacias, 
larches, horfe-cheſnut, plane: trees, lime-tree, poplar, al- 
mond, catalpa, tulip-tree, liquidambar, Spaniſh-cheſnut, 
beech, oaks, elms, maples, aſhes, birch, walnuts, hiccory, - 
&c. but it is adviſable to complete the pianting as ſoon as 
pafſible.— See the Catalogue of deciduous Trees.—See allo 
Foreft-trees. . 


Tranſplanting Euer-greent. to 

X +84 | * 8 

b Ever- greens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 

' month, where required; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. | - 


Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawherry-tree, magnolias, 
aud bays, th- ever-green ſpindle-tree or euonymus, pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be n me any 
ume this month, when the weather is mild. Plant alſo, 

: here wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels. lauruſtinus, ever- 
green oaks, hollies, and 1 cytifus, and ciſtuſes, 


* 
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Vith any other of the like kinds of ever- green ſhrubs or 
trees. ; : | 
The cedars of Lebanon may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all forts, 
cypreſs, junipers, arbor vitæ, and ſavin. | 
All other ſorts of ever-green ſhrubs and trees may like. 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon. For a liſt of theſe 


various ſorts, ſee October, or the Catalogue at the end of 
the bock. 2 5 3 
Directions for planting all ſorts of Shrubs. 

All flowering and ever-green ſhrubs, ornamental trees, 

&c. deſigned for the ſhrubbery, and other pleaſurable plan- 
"tations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they may 
not crowd each other as they grow up; for they always ſhow 
themſeives beſt when they ſtand ſeparate at ſome moderate 
diſtance, And ſhrubs of all kinds, deſrgned for detached 
clumps particularly, ſhould be planted not leſs than four 
or five feet aſunder, or at ſuch diſtances as the different 
ſhrubs, according to their growth, may generally remain 
diſtinct; and that there may be good room to dig and hoe 
the ground between them, when wanted. 

Let-all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 

tionable to their reſpective growths, and according whe- 
ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, &c. _ 

In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all con- 
venient expedition be made in.doing it, fo that they may 
be planted as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up, or 
brought from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſum and wind; but when the 

ſhrubs are brought from any diſtance, and cannot be im- 
mediately planted, untie the bundles, and lay the roots in 
a trench, and cover them with earth, to lie till the places 
allotted for them are ready to receive them. OE 

In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for each 
fhrub and tree, frem half a yard, to two or three feet wide, 
and a ſpade deep, capacious enough to receive the roots 

freely; and Joofen the bottom well. Then having tte 

ſhrubs, &c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, with 
any. irregular production off the head; and then place them 
in the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw it in 

«qualiy about the roots, and let them be covered a prop# 


* 
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ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled in, td 

ry it to ſettle cloſe As all' the roots and fibres; 
and tread it moderately, to fix the 5 firmly in an up- 
right poſition; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in dry wea- 
ther; and if they are watered as ſoon as planted, it will ſettle 
the earth about all the roots more effectually, and promote 
their freſh, rooting; and it would be of advantage in gene- 
ral, but more particularly to any more tender or-curious 
fbrubs, &c. to lay ſome mulch on the ſurface to preſerve 
the moiſture about the roots in dry weather. OTE 

Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch tall plants 
25 require ſupport, and. let them be faſtened thereto. 


Planting Roſes. 


Roſe-trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed. 
Thoſe that are planted any time this month, wilkpro- 
duce flowers the ſame year; but the ſooner they are plant- 
ed, the better they will. take root, and the ſtronger-they 
will lower. | * 12 FI 
But by tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs late in the ſeaſon; you 
may obtain a late bloom. I have planted them in-April 
and beginning of May, and they have flowered in July, 
Auguſt, and September. | * 7-4 


Planting Edgings for Beds or. Borders. 


iant box edging ; it will now take root ſoon, and grow 

free enough, provided. you water it a few times. Where 
there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them 
now be made good; for ragged and uneven edgings have 
a diſagreeable appearance. S 3 3 

Or where any old edgings of ſeveral years“ ſtanding have 
been permitted 40 run up rude. and ſpreading, nothing in a 
garden looks more unſightly; and ſhould be taken up, 
flipped, trimmed, and re- planted in a neat regular order. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to bor- 
ders, or flower- beds, both in its ever- green property, and 
as a pretty flowering plant in ſummer. Plant this, where 
required, by the method directed in the former plantin 
ee and water it at times, in dry weather, till it is wel 
rooted. E | 


Finks may likewiſe be placted for edgings; and to ſuch 
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perſons as ſell the flowers, it makes a very profitable edg. 


in 

Houble daiſies, London - pride, ſtrawberries, &c. are alſo 
ſometimes uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month; but 
_ theſe e ſoon ſpread out of bounds. 


Plant Hedges. 


Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as early in the 
month as poſſible ; it may ſtill be performed both 1 fn ever- 
greens and the late ſhooting deciduous kinds, See De- 
cember. 


. Clean tlie Pleaſure Garden. 


Bray . part of this garden ſhould be now - wal cleaned, 
and oat into the beſt order. 

Keep the graſs-walks and lawns perfectly clear from 
| _ caſt earth, which appears unſightly, and ſpoils the 

8. 

ts A therefore, the worm-caſts be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper piiable aſh- pole, and let the graſs be at- 
terwards well rolled, by which means the walks and 
lawns will have a clean, even, firm ſurface ; and you wilt 
be able to mow it cloſe and even with greater facility, 

Graſs will now begin to grow apace, if the weather is 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in goed 
time, before the graſs grows rank; otherwiſe you cannot 
cut it cloſe, ſo as to have a fine and even bottom ; being 
.careful in this firſt mowing to cut as cloſe and regular as 
poſfible without ſcoring ; nothing has a more unſightly 
appearance. 
Let irregular edges of graſs walks or lawns be all neatly 
cut even and regular, now, with a ſharp ctlging iron; it 
will add greatly to the neatneſs of them. , 


Laying Turf. 
New .graſs walks or lawns may ſtill be made ary time 
this month. . 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it 
is laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. - 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, c may 
ſow it with n Preparing the ground level, rm, 


* 
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en, equally in every part, ſmoothing the-ſurface ; 

22 he ſeed thickly, rake it in, with a wooden or 

other rake, lightly ; and directly, or when the ground is dry, 

xoll the ſurface ſmooth. | Po 


i 


Fd 


Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clear from 

weeds, and ſuffer no ſorts of litter to lie upon them. _ 
Roll the walks well once or twice every week, when the 

weather will permit; by which means they will be firm, 
the ſurface will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and 
have a neat appearance. ak n 3 = 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where 
the ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or full of 
ſmall weeds; and is effected by digging them with a Tpade, 
in a ſlanting order, turning the ſurface clean to the bot- 
tom, and the freſh gravel below turned to the top, where» 
by the moſs and weeds will be deſtroyed, and the- walks 
will appear as freſh as when firſt made. I: | 

Such gravel walks as were broken up and laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould naw be levelled down, and 
put into their proper form, about the middle or latter end 
of this month, or beginning of next. 3 | 

But this ridging of gravel walks, in winter, is the moſt. 
ill-looking and unneceſſary contrivance that ever was in- 
troduced into a garden, though a common cuſtom among 
many gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, ſome- _ 
thing very contrary to reaſon : the walks are thereby cen- \. 
dered altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon; when, in 
ſome gardens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, 
both to the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf ; and in 
all, gardens it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. The 
reaſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that is prevents- 
the growth of weeds ; but it has rather the contrary effect; 
ſo that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel walks mĩglit remain 
always in their proper form, for conſtant uſe, except juſt 
turning them in ſpring to deſtroy the numerous ſmall 
weeds and moſs 2 ahh appearing on the ſurface, and ta 
give the walks a freſh and lively appearance. 

However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſome time this 
or next month, | | 


Let this work be done in dry days, 


- 
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In turning or laying down gravel walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſz; 
the walks being a principal part of the garden. | 
Gravel walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; 
but the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually 
from both fides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding, 
being careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden 
riſe in the middle; for a walk made in that form is uneafy 
to walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A gravel 
walk of twelve feet wide ſhould have a gradual riſe of 2. 
bout three or four inches higher in the middle than the 
fides; one of twenty-four wide, ſhould not have more than 
fix inches riſe in the middle; and a walk of fix feet wide 
ſhould not have more riſe than an inch and an half or two 
inches; for the method is, that for every foot the walk is 
wide, allow from about a quarter to half an inch riſe in 
the middle; and by obſerving nearly the ſame proportion 
in laying walks of different widths, the riſe will be ſufi- 
cient to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, and to throw 
off wet; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty 
ſet, that allowance ſhould be diminiſhed about one third. 
When a gravel walk 1s made according to the abovedi- 
menſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon can 


walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and there will be 


Nope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
RS. | | 
In turning or laying gravcl walks, obſerve to tread, 
rake, and” roll them every fifteen or twenty feet, as you 
proceed, eſpecially fandy-loamy gravel, as that and moſt. 
vel always rolls more binding and even, while the ſur- 
ce is freſh, neither too dry, nor rendered wet by rain. 
This work ſhould always be done in dry weather. The 
method is this: & | 2 
When yon have advanced with the turning or laying. 
the gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let 
that be firmly trodden all over equally ; then ſmooth it off 
with the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, 
turn, or level down as much more, and tread, rake, aud 
roll that, and fo proceed to the end of the walk ; for gra- 
vel never rakes nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred, e- 
ſpecially if it is of a ſandy Bamy nature; in that caſe 
never level down more than you can rake or roll the ſame 
day, for fear of rain happening, which, would render it 
like mortar, £ „ 1 


— 
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After turning or laying gravel walks, let them be fre- 


quently well rolled. SEL ; 

This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel walks, 
having the gravel laid from five. or fix, to eight or ten 
inches thick, and ſhould make a proper excavation aC- 
cordingly: and in making new gravel walks, it would de 
of advantage, firſt to lay the bottom with ſome rough, dry 
rubbiſhy materials, ſuch as lime-rubbiſh, chippings of 
ſtone, or any rough, hard rubbiſh, or ſtone rubble, &c. laid 
three or four inches thick or more, which both prevents 
worm. caſtings on the walks, and aimits.gf the wet drain- 
ing more effectually from the furface in very rainy wea- 
ther. t „ 

In laying the new gravel, obſerve the ſame directions in 
forming and laying the walks, as in the general intimations 
above. ANY g >. Y 20 . 

| Planting Foreft-trees. has ; 

Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may ſtill be remoyed, but any 
general plantation of theſe ihould be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in ſpring ; that is, any time in 
open weather, from October or. November, until Fe- 

rey: = 5 5 

F 8 various ſorts of foreſt- trees, ſee December, and 
the liſt of Trees and Shrubs. 1 5 | 
In planting foreſt- trees for timber plantations, allow 
them the proper diftances for the purpoſes intended; if 

for cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices of underwood 
for gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſmall 


purpoſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years, &c. may plant 


them in cloſe rows, only four, five, or fix feet diſtance-; 
and when they have attained the-above-mentioned growth, 
from the time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning, 
fele the handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand 
for timber, and thin the reſt; but when deſigned to have 
the whole ſtand for a full plantation of large {tandards be- 
fore any is thinned, plant them at from ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet diftance, - © a he | 
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THE NURSERY,- . 
RA Fr apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. this being the 
| G ehe ſeaſon for doing that work: 


vin ured grafts of the proper kinds, as men- 
tioned Ki woath, 1 ſharp kaife. Cote new baſs, anda 

Proper quantity of well-wrought clay, proceed to the 
work the beginning of the month, and let the ſame me- 
thod be practiſed now as mentioned in the work of the 
3 aſt month. 22 q 
_ Grafting may alſo be performed to any deſirable varie- 

ties of ornamental trees, &c. Avfo graft elms. ' 

Management of Fruit Trees grafted and budded laſt Year, 

The fruit trees which were grafted and budded a year. 
ago, ſhould now have their ſhoots, which were | 
laſt ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral 
ſhoots or branches, to form a regular head near the ſtock, 

— See the Fruit Garden of this month and February. 

Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort- 
_ them to four or five eyes. See the Fruit Garden. 
Tbe ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer, and in 

which the buds ſtill remain dormant, ſhould now have 

their heads cut off, a little above the budded part; by 
which means the whole nouriſhment will go to the ino- 
culated bud, which will now ſoon begin to advance in its 
firſt ſhoot. —See Budding, July. {5K | 
Having a ſharp knife, cut the head of the ſtock off flop- 
ing, behind the bud, either almoſt cloſe thereto, or about 

a hand's breadth above it; which part of the ſtock te- 
maining above, will ſerve to which to tie the firſt ſhoot 
from the bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from the wind, but 
muſt be cut down cloſe next ſpring.—See laſt month, and 
the article of Budding in July. 

| Sowing Seeds of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 

Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 

deciduous trees and ſhrubs. | | : 


For an account of the various ſorts which may be raiſed 
from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the principal ſeed- 


rr 
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ſhrub ſeeds, every year, In 3. 
whoever may be inclined to raiſe any of the ſorts from 


”_C aA 


Britiſh uction, and variety of exotic tree a 
| 2 prin and other TI 
ſeed, may be ſupplied with the ſorts ey defire from the 
above ſhops. * SETS, ck N 5 3 
The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 
and many ſorts of them will grow freely with very little 
trouble. 


- 


Dig a compartment for them where the ground is dry, 


and of a looſe texture, and in a ſituation not too much ex- 


poſed ; and let the earth be perfectly well broken, and 


make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three feet and a half wide. Sow the ſeeds of each fart ſe- 


parate, either in drills, or on the level earth; or plant them, 
&c. as you ſee it moſt convenient, according to the kinds 
and fizes of the different ſeeds; conſiſting ſome of ſmall 
ſeeds, others of kernels, berries, nuts, xc. and cover them 


with fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, according 
to its ſize, be covered a proper depth; ſome half an inch, 


and others an inch or two inches depth, according to the | | 


ſize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. 


In dry weather let the beds be frequently ſprinkled with 


water; and when the ſan is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more curious and deli. 
cate ſorts. | | 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. J 
Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may be propagated 


from cuttings; this is: a good reaſon to plant them. 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat mel- 


\ 


low, and not wet; let the earth be well broken with the * 
ſpade, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then divide the piece - 


Into a bed according to the quantity of cuttings to plant. 
Take off the cuttings, with your knife, from the trees 
or ſhrubs that you want to increaſe ; let them be of the 


laſt ſummer's ſhoots, cutting them off from about ſix or 
eight to twelve or fifteen inches long, according as you 


can find them proper for your purpoſe; and plant them 
in rows, each cutting about half way into the ground, and 
cloſe the earth well about them. In dry weather let them 


＋ Fes a week, and keep them perfectly clear 
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. The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs 


that ſucceed by this method, may ſtill be planted, where 


% 


— 


firs, cypreſs, juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon to 
fon thefe and the like Kinds. ly 


ops, and at many of the nu ſeries. 
5 


But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a hot- 
bed. The method is this: fill ſome fn:all pots with freſu 


the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other ever - greens, in 


not done in autumn or laſt month. 


For an account of the principal forts which may be 


naiſed by this method, ſee the Nurſery in October, 


Sowing hardy Ever-green Shrubs and Ti Tee Seeds. 


The ſeeds of moſt kinds of ever-green trees and ſhrubs 
may now be ſown; ſuchas the cedar of Lebanon, pines, 


The above, and moſt ſorts of ever- green tree and ſhrub 
feeds; may be obtained, at this ſeaſon, at the general ſecd- 


g a compartment of light ground for theſe ſeeds, and 
divide it into ſmall. beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each ſort 
ſeparate, and cover them with light earth, from about 
half an ineh to an inch deep. Watering and ſhading the 
beds in dry hot weather will be very neceſſary; and k will 
be of great ſervice to continue it while: the, plants are 
young. 5 Rs he | 

Tue ſtrawberry tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
ſeed; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. | 


light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near half an 
inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in a hot-bcd, 
Sprinkle the earth frequently with water, and when the 
plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal of free air. 
Theſe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them̃ in a bed oi 
natural earth, but not fo expeditiouſly, nor ſo certain. 
T he acorns of ever-green oak may be ſown now; allo 


beds of light earth, and cover the acorus about an inch, 
and the others about half an inch deep. 

For a further account of the different ſorts of ever- 
greens, which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nur/ery next 
month, and the Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of 
_——.- | 7 


* 51 Tranſplanting young Trees and Shrubs.. . 


© Moſt ſorts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduom 
and ever-green kinds, may ſtill be ren.aved, either from the 


, * 
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{:ed-bed, or other compartments where they ſtand too —- -} 
cloſe, and require planting aut in wide nurferyrows.  - Þ 
In tranſplanting the various ſorts in nurſery rows, ſome 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows, 
from fix to twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, 
pines, firs, and ſuch like ever-greens, &c. but the larger 
ſeedling plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows two . 
feet and a half aſunder, and the plants placed from about 
twelve or fiſteen inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. 
Watering after tragſplantation may be- neceſſary in late 
lanting to ſome of the tender ever-greens. _.. . 
Likewiſe to ſome of the more curious, tenderiſh ſorts, it 
may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome fort of long 
litter, on the ſurface, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying the earth too much about their roots. 
Planting Fruit Tree Stills. 6 writs 
Complete planting fruit tree- ſtocks for grafting and 
buddi2-, of the proper ſorts mentioned laſt month, for 
the dif:rcat kinds of trees under the article «Grafting : 
plantin2 them in norfery rows, two feet or two and a half 
aſunder, by eighteen inches or two feet in each row.” 
Meding Seedling Trees and fhrubs. 2147 
Lock over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 


by hand in time, before they mix their roots with thoſe of 
the plants, a | 


Watering Seedling Trees, Sc. 
In dry warm weather it will be proper to refreſu the 
ſeed-bed of ſmall young trees and ſhrubs with water now 
and then; a little at each time will doo. 
+. V ines. V 
Vines of all ſorts may be propagated by cuttings; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. rt ge 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth; 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 
ſap flows confiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 
it may be of advantage: let each be ſhortened to ten or 
twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cut- 
lung; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, aud eight or 
| | _—_ 8 | 1 
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| ten inches ap are in the rows, bong ed cuttin 8 with 
two in groun, er pearing 
on] a little above the ſurface. "ue, * 
ve them water occaſionally in dry 8 and they 
will take root freely, and make fome ſhoots at top the 


= 7 


ſame year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 


I The vine may likewiſe be propagated Ns Fn yers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, ohjch will readily emit roots, 


* Digging and Trenching vacant gromd. * 


| PN anne digging and trenchi 

| of ground in in the nurſery, deſigne for plantations of 

pil, trees, ſhrubs, &c. this ſpring, ſhould now be com- 

as ſoon as poſhble, in due time for the reception of 

ive plants intended ; which, in the deciduous 

kinds b arr mould be moſtly or generally finiſhed 

by the middle or latter end of this month ; and the ever- 
. 3 April, 


Digging between the rows of * an Se. 


Finiſh all ATT between the rows of young trees, c. 
allo 


this month ; an in = re where E is intended 


this ſpring. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. - 


OPEN the green houſe windows every mild dey, that 
the ER may enjoy the freſh air freely, for now they 


require that neceſſary articlc. 
When there is a ſharp froſt, cutting winds, or a very 
cold air, the windows ſhould be kept cloſe ; for ſuch wes- 


ther would ruin fome of the tender kinds, and would de 


of bad conſequence to all. 
Keep the windows cloſe every night. 
Look over the tubs. or pots every other day, and ſee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be by 
lied therewith, taking care to uſe. moderation in that ca 


ater will be ſerviceable to moſt of the plants, but elpe- | 


| cially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in due time 
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ind in moderate quantities; and they will now require it 
frequently.” But be ſure not to give them too much water 
at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction of many 
kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in general, 
eſpecially while they are confined in the green-houſe. _ 4 
Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately pick-, 
ed off; for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudice. 
the health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable. 
If any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants, 


66 # 
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cut them clean off to the firm live Wũũou tk. 
Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any fort of filth, appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them de cleared therefrom; _ _ 
and if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 
leaved kinds, are fonl, have a ſponge dipped in water; 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one, and let the 
ſmall-leaved ſorts be cleaned by watering, out of a water- 
10g-pot, all over their heads. W 


Heading Orange or Lemon Trees. e 
Where any orange or lemon trees have decayed, or ir- 
regular unſightly heads, it will now be proper to | a 
them down, as directed laſt month; at the fame time, ei- 
| ther give a little freſh earth at the top of the pot, or tub, 
or ſhift them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth 
about the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome 
freſh earth, either in the fame pots, &c. or others a ſize 
larger, whereby they will ſhoot out with greater vigour, fo - 
F no appear with full and handſome heads, by the end of 
uly. | 
Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh 
earth; let this be broken well witn the ſpade, and lay it 
ready near the green-houſe, . Pete 
Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you . 
ſee convenient, and cut out all dead woool . 
When this is done, either looſen the earth at top of the 
pots or tubs, and a little way down round the fides, tak - 
ing out the looſened: mould, and fill up with freſh com- 
poſt; or it may be more beneficial, if convenient, to ſhift, _ 
tem into pots, &c. a ſize larger, with ſome freſh earth; 
in which caſe let the tree be taken out of its pot or tub, 
preſerving the ball of earth about the roots entire, as above 
ooferved; then with a knife pare away from the bottom 
- 0 N 7 F | . 
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and ſides the dry, matted, and mouldy roots, with a ſmall 
part of the old earth, equally round the fide of the ball; this 
done, put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the pot or 


and immediately replace the tree, and fill up round the ball 


with more earth, bringing it at leaſt an inch over the top 
of the ball. 
Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are either 


freſh earthed or ſhifted, to cauſe the carth to ſettle cloſe 


about the roots. 
Ihen return the trees to tele aces | in the green- hou 
and let them be refreſhed. with water frequently ; but let 


this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep the | 


earth about the roots a little moiſt. 
"When they are brought out of the houſe for the & 


mer ſeaſon, let them be placed 1 in a ſhady fituation, and 


ſopply them well with water in dry weather. 
By the above culture theſe trees will puſh out, in the 
- where headed, many ſtrong ſhoots, and renew their 
d, in a regular ſet of young branches | in a good ex- 
nfion by the end of ſummer. - 


But ſuch orange trees, whoſe heads are in a very WE 


or r condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as di- 
or ſuch trees in the work of the Green · lenſe laſt 
1 


Heading 1 Ihle. 


Where myrtles have decayed branch. es, or the heads are 
unſightly, let. them alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as 
it ſhall ſeem proper, and either ſhift them into ſome freſh 
earth, as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the 
earth be taken off the top of the pots, and alittle round the 
ſides ; then fill up the pot with freſh earth, and water them. 

"Theſe trees, with this management, will break out again 


very freely, aud will, in four or five mouths' time, be well 


furniſhed with entire new heads. Supply them duly with 
water. 


Shifting 1 Plants, that want it, into larger Pets. 


Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhiſted therein, 
with ſome freſh earth, any time this month. 

-In performing this, let each plant intended for ſhifting 
be rn out ＋. 


its * wih the ball of earth en 


as a 1— 
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all-the matted: or roots, onthe outfide - | 
2 pared off Lich ſharp haste, then ſet them 


and fill up the 1 with frefh earth. 
i War ben er after is; and {ct them in their 

"houſe, and they wilt ſhoot geely bath. | 
hg arg 121 0 15 | Ws : ROE 


me Gran é 1 
' Examine the geraniums and ether s of fimilar 
growth; the young ſhoots being ſamew deer are 
more liable to injury from the effects of a ſevere winter, 
or great damps, than the harder -wooded ST > fo [Mt 
| ſometimes many of them decay or mould; | 
where they occur, ſhould nom be praned away: eee ; 
pick off all decayed leaves. non Pe ah 


n 3 ale vt 


Giving feb: kan iii. Pots of G. . 
The oranges, and green-houſe plants in neral, whict 
do not require ſhifting; ſnould at this _ f nat done, 
month, have ſome freſh earth added 66s tops of their 
—— it will encourage the plants greatly, gol 
Firſt looſen the ele — the tops of che tubs, 0 
ots, quite to the furface of the » but ſo as nat t 
rb them, and looſen it alſo wn round the ſides a 
little way; then rake ont the looſe earth; and fill up the 


pots with ſome that is 2 oo . chem a mbdetate 
OG 
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Sew, Saode of Greene Plants Sas en 
A hot-bed may be-made the beginning-of this month o 5 
ſow the ſeeds of tend plants, either of the  green-houſe or 
ſtove kinds. The bed ould be made either of hot dung, 
or freſh tanner's bark; and covered with frames and glaſſes ; 
or if made of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or wave] in 
of tan-bark at top, either new or r old, in which to | plunge 
the pots, &c. J. $4 A=. 
The ſeed ſhould „ in pots - light earth; and the 
e ſhould be plunged to - 12 Troog rims in the tan, and ſhould 
moderately watered at times, as you ſee ocaon. 
Where tan cannot be obtained xeadily, make the bed of 
hot dung, three feet high; ſet a frame on, and when the 
buraing * lay « on 0 of 


1% THE men (May, 


with fine light mould; 

fow th | in.the pots, cover them 3 

4 7 unge the Pots in ene 
t on 


Les the pots.in general be frequently ſprinkled with 
ts appear, let them have fre 
air, by raifing the a little way. Obſerve to keep up | 
the heat of the Jus 7 by applying «ting off freſh FR ö 
when the bee declines e 


4? "Winter Cherry, n Pra, 6677 


The winter c or amomum Wine 

5 ed for its beautif red fruit, which it bears in winter. 

This plant is cably raiſed from ſeed; this is. the ſeaſon to 

ſow it, and the method is this: 
Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the ſur- 

face, and cover it with tight earth, about the third part of 
an inch: then plunge the pots to their rims Aenne 

rn and water them frequently. 

we agg ur ape ab i mo a ea — 

they may into im 
placed * gentle hot- bed, ä will Bhs ethos 


grow] ſurprifingly, for they are a . 
growth. | 
| They may afterwards be planted into larger pots, and 
beat the open air, till the latter end of ne 
then taken into the green- houſe. 


2 


Sewing Kernels of Oranges for Stocks. 

Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and le- 
-mons, in order to raiſe Rocks to bud. N of thoſe kinds of 
trees upon. 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fill 
ſome middle-fized pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot - bed, and let them 
be frequently watered.— See the Green-houſe next month. 


|  Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, Sc. * 
Fropagate by cuttings various ſhrubby green - houſe 
plants, as myrtles, geraniums, &c. the young ſhoots plant 
ed in pots in a hot - bed; or where there is the converi- 
e either in a hot - houſe, or under 2 
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glaſs frames, &c. the myrtle cuttings and any other fimilar 
ſorts being planted in pots, and plunged therein, may be 
ſtruck very expeditious and - or alſo, if at the 
ame time ſome are covered down with a hand-glafs, it 
would ſtil} more expedite their 'rooting ; giving proper 


Like vife propagate ſhrubby kinds by layers, and of dif- 
ferent forts by luckers, &c. . . 
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Pines. | > 


(CONTINUE a regular degree of heat in the hot-houſe, 
by fires every og, and cold mornings; and a con- 
ſtant heat in the bark-bed.—See January and February. 
The pines will now, in general, ſhow fruit; that is, ſuch 
28 are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have good at- 
tendance. "ade? Irie | al 5 
Examine the bark · bed, and fee if there is a proper heat, 
ſor upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome 
and full. ſized fruit. The great article is to preſerve a 
free growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to 
the time of their maturity; this muſt be done by keeping 
the bark bed to a proper degree of heat; that is, the heat 
ſhould be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the . 
purpoſe ; therefore, on examining the beds, if you find 
the heat much decreaſed, let preparation be made to re- 
new it as ſoon as poſhble, * © 5 
Provide, for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from 
the tanners the beginning of this month. The middle- 
hzed bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaft 
a fortnight or three weeks out of the tan ats. #5] 
The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
ume ſhould be equal to near one third of what the 
bark-pit will contain. This when brought home, if ve 
freſh, full of moiſture, and but little or no heat, ſhould be 
town up in a heap, and in which permitted to remain 
icht or ten days, to drain * prepare for fermentation. 
; 1 522-9 
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But, if very wet, it ſhould be firſt ſpread thin in an open 
ſunny place for two or three days to dry, elm 
thrown in a 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken u 
out of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy 
at the top and fides to an equal depth, or as it may appexr 
neceſſary, by being more or leſs decayed or waited in dif. 
ferent parts, and carry it away. When this is done, throw 
in the new tan- bark, fillin up the bark-pit there with to 

the top; then, with a fork, letth the whole be worked up, and 
the new and old be perfectly well mixed together, working 
it up quite to the bottom. 

_ Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
_ 85 mould be begun and finiſhed the ſame day, if 

ble. | 
"The heat of the old _ ack being not quite exhauſted, it 
will ſet the new a goin as it were; and the new 
will revive the 2 of the prone A and both together will 
produce a kindly growing _ and will retain it a long 
time. 


* 


Watering the Hot-houſe Planes, and giving freſh Air, ot, 


Water will be required to the bot-houfe plants in gene- 
ral, and ſhould now be given frequently to the pine- 
plants, but the fruiting pany will require it peg! 
in particular. | 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in 
four, e, or fix days; and be ſure not to give them too 
much at a time. 

Air muſt alſo be admitted to the hot-houſe plants, at all 
favourable opportunities. This ſhould” be done only in 
warm funny days, and but little wind ſticring. In 45 
days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, 
about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again 
about two, three, or four, admitting a larger or ſmaller 
portion of air, accenting as the heat of the day increaſes 
or decreaſes. 

The other neceſſary culture of hot-houſe * is near- 
Ly the ſame as in February, &c. _ | 


| Raiſing early Flowers, Fruits, Ec. in 1 Haot-houſe.. 
Pots of any flowering * may ſtill be introduced is 


* 
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the bot-hovſe, to forward an-carly bloom, ſuck as pinks, 
roſes, and many others. 
Alſo pots of fl firawherries and vines, 23 in the two former 
months, to contiuue the ſupply. of early fruit. 

Likewiſe afew more kidoey-beans, &c.—See laſt month 
and erung 

In hot-houſes where vines are trained * from plants 
growing on the outſide, and conducted up work 2 the 

&c. they will now be well advanced in young ſhoots, 

ing fruit, which ſhoots ſhould be carefully trained 


along in order, and all the improper and * | 
fluous grow ay her ol te 
— — — 
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WORK TO SE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
Making Her-beds for Cucumber; and Melons. 


FJOT-beds for eile ons melons may il be 5 
both for fucceſhonal crops to ſucceed the early ones; 
and if none were made in the two laſt months, it may ſtill 


be done with ſuccefs; to have early cucumbers in May 
and June, &c. and melons in Auguſt. | 


- Obſerve the ſame methods of making the bed, Galen 
the fee planting and managing the plants, as in eee 


Managing the Beds 2 2 * and Melons. 


Let the cucumber and melon bot-beds, which were 
made a month or two be carefully examined, nd 
if they are of a — rodetwier b.. 

This ſhould — — attended to at this nen, 

theſe plants will not yield ſine fruit, nor a plentiful 
crop, if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to 
de much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible, This 
muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the fides 


3 
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will grow to a handſome ſize. 
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of the deds, in the manner as dei bn the three forms 
greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which 


This will 


means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and 


the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alfo ſwell kindly, and 


Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. Thisis 
done by raiſing the upper ends of the glaſs lightsof the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or lefs, in pro- 
Portion to the temperature of the heat in the beds, hay co 
cording as the weather will permit; that is, remember 
if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the weather 
mild, not to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one to two or 
three inches high, as the heat of the day increaſes, but e- 
ſpecially in ſunny days; but in cloudy = 5. when there is 
a ſharp air, of high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights but lit- 

tle at ſuch a time, or ſometimes not at all, if very cold. 

For the purpoſe of railing the lights to admit the air, 
&c. you ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for 
cach light, which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, making 
one end three inches and à half thick, ſtoped off to no- 
thing at the other; and with thoſe you can readily raiſe the 
lights to what height you ſhall judge proper, according to 
the warmth of the bed or temperature of the weather. 

Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, + 


bout ſun · ſetting, and take them off again in the morning, 


about an hour or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the fun 


ſhines on the glaſſes, when ſun ſhining weather. 


Water the plants occaſionally ; the cucumbers will re- 
quire it often, that is, provided there be a good beat in the 
bot · bed, and the weather mild and funny, when à mode- 
rate watering once every four or five days, or a week, will 
be requiſite ; but let this article be applicd in moderate 

uantities. . 6 A ; 2 238 * . 
. Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, for 
they will require it; but when theſe plants are about ſet- 


, ting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ringly at 
that time, as much humidity would retard its ſ ing, and 


prevent its ſwelling freex. * „ 
Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon 25 
on the plants, either cucumbers or melons; 


they appear ; 
alſo let all decayed male flowers be taken away; ſparing 
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1lways a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office of 


impregnation, as below. | 3 
In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to oecaſion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be pro- 
per to ſhade them-for two or three hours, during the great- 
eſt heat, with a thin mat, or with a little looſe hay ſtrewed 
thinly over the glaſſes. 2 Sep 
Impregnate, or ſet the young fruit of cucumbers with 
the farina of the male bloſſom. The flowers of cucum- 
ders and melons are male and female, ſeparate, on the ſame 
plant, and the females uce the fruit ; the males are 
often erronebuſly called falſe bloſſoms : and many perſons, 
in conſequence of that notion, pull them off; but they 
are ſo far from being falſe bloom, that they are by nature 
defigned to impregnate the female flowers, to render them 
fruitful, for the antheræ in the centre of the male bloſſom, 
being furniſhed with a fine powder, which being diſperſed 
on the ſtigma in the centre of the female, the fecundation 
is effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will begin to 
ſwell, and which, in cucumbers, will generally, in about 
a fortnight, or ſometimes a few days under or over, ac _ 
cording to the ſtate of growth of the plants, be arrived to "4 
a proper fize for cutting, or gathering for the table, in : 
young green fruit, three or four to five or fix inches long 
or more: ſo that without the aſſiſtance of the male bloſ- 
ſom, the females having the embryo fruit at their baſe, 
wot _— decays, and the infant fruit turns yellow and 
Ops Ott. +71 2 as, hot CEDAR | 
Therefore it is of importance at this ſeafon, to preſerve 
a ſuthciency of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of im- 
pregnating the females; and in the early culture of cu- 
cumbers, &c. it is eligible to carry ſome of the males to 
the female flowers, 1 for this purpoſe, to detach 
ſome new expanded male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, 
and holding the ſtalk between the finger and thumb; 
pulling off the petal or flower - leaf ſurrounding the male 
organ; then with the remaining antheræ, or central part, 
touch the ſtigma of the female, ſo as ſome of the farina or 
male powder of the antherz adheres to the ſtigma, a little 
of which being ſufficient to effect the impregnation. | 
This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be rmed _ 
by hand to early ts that are ſhut up in frames, bef 
the lights or glaſſes can be admitted ſufficiently open to 


K 4 


| guiſhed at ſight from the males; the former having always 


they attain full fize, 2nd mature ripeneſs. 


| Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 


| - "Theſe hot-beds, or ridges for hand or bell-glafſes, ſhould 
at this time be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
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give free acceſs to a large current of air, or flying in 
ſuch as bees, & c. all of which aſſiſt in conveying the fari. 
ua of the male bloom to the females, as is evident in plant; 
cxpoſed to the open air. * 88 
The above operation of fecundating, or, as the par. 
deners term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the 
ſame day the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully 


expanded is the proper period. | | 
The female or fruit-bearing flowers are readily diſtin. 


the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately under the 

baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the embryo · ſrui 

iſſues forth with the flower - bud on its top, viſible from in 

firſt eruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male 

bloſſom is placed immediately on the top of its foot- 

fuk without any appearance of germen, or fruit under its 
e. 5 N 


The ſame operation of impregnating or ſetting the fruit, 


as above, may alſo be practiſed on melons ; which will 
have the ſame effect as in cucumbers ; but as melons are 
only eatable when ripe, it will be five or ſix weeks before 


* 


Making Ridges to plant out Cucumbers and Melons, under Bel 
; er Hand- Glaſſes. 


this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants raifed laſt 
month, in order to be planted under hand or bell-glafſes. 


digging trenches, as is often practiſed, wherein to 
. for by that practice, you cannot readily line 
the beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declines. 
The making them in deep trenches in May, when either 
but very moderate linings, or ſometimes none at all, will 
be required, is not improper ; but at this ſeaſon do not 


make trenches deeper than about ſix inches. 


Each bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet and 
a half thick of dung, but if made a yard high, will be more 
eligible, by ſupporting a more durable heat, and ſhould be 
three or four feet wide. * 2 | 

But where there is plenty of dung, it will be beſt to 


| — them four feet wide; and if there are more than one 


a. atom | 
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to be made, arrange then parallel one before another, 
ig a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet b< tween ridge 


month or five weeks after, filled with any warm 
dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſh heat 
to the beds, which will be found to be of guar, e 
to the plants. See May. 

The beds 3 — VE directed, then in two f 
tree, or four days afer, when the dung will be ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top of the bed, Lon the carth; 
tis tboald be laidited inches thick an-every 

When this is done, mark out the * or places for the 

at three feet and a half aſunder: then ſet on the 
dell or hand- glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them 
cloſe down till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth; 
then, forming that under each glaſs a little hollow, = 


ceed to put in the plants. 


Let two melon-plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may 
plant three or four cucumber plants under each; obſerv- 
ing, if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of 
earth about their roots, ſo as they 1 not 1535 much check 
ia their growth by removal. 2 

As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and directly 
ſet on the glaſſes; and if ſunny weather, and the ſun pow- 
erful, ſhade them a little with a mat over each glaſs and 
the watefings ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated; 
for they” will require to be refreſhed with that article once 
or twice a week, according to the degree of warmth in the 
ded, and temperature of the weather; but let moderation 


be always obſerved in performing this werk, eſpecially 


when newly planted. © 
Continue to ſhade the plants occaſionally from the ſun, 
whey it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the 
new earth; but when the plants are able to bear the ſun 
without flags! ing, let them enjoy it freely. eg 
Let the glafſes be covered every night with mats : this 
ſhould be conſtantly — till wy "end of __ or be- 
ginning or middle of June. 
* — air to the plants acdvrately;? 
, 2 one fide of the glaſſes with a prop about an 
meh, or # Htſe more or lefs e * ps 
 Fards 9 and all night. . 


K 5 wh 


warm ny 


and ridge; and if theſe; ſpaces: or alleys are, in about a 


— 
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Remember, if the plants have not been ſtopped or 

yl oe mult e eg bebe e 
1 three ron * leaves: obſerving, 
that time, to pinch —— | 
— — — plant thus treated will p. 
duce two, three, or four ſhoots, or runnets : and when 
_ ee have 8 and if no fruit appeat, it 
will alſo be proper to t again, by pinching off the 
top bud of . third joint, which 477 — 
theſe runners to put ont two or three more ſhoots ; and by 
that practice, the plants will be well furniſhed with fruit. 
ful runners ; — Ip vo ſhoots that we are 
to expect the us W . 

the firſt joint, &e. as above, they often 

one or two principal runners from each plant, — 
would perhaps run a yard in length een ; 
fruit, but eſpecially the cucumbers, 2 


Sowing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. 


Sow the ſeeds r 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge —_— 
8 n ee in Neuer, 2 of laſt 


oy * * 


*  Lettuces, 

Tranſplant ces and. Cilicia lettuce, or any other ſorts - 

that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe of the 

winter ſtanding, and fuch as were fown. * kehren, or 

* inthe ft . theie. plant apki 
Chooſe a or 4 

moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 

dig the ground evenly one ſpade deep, and rake the fu 

face ſmooth, then plant the paar about ten or twelve 

inches diſtant each way; water them immediately, and re- 


renn, 


28 Sow dns lettuce; alſo the feeds of the large 

admirable cabbage lettuce, which is fingularly fine; like- 

8 wiſe the Cilicia and imperial, or any nen 
1 phe CES ROI... 


Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them 
| low the feed equally, Tarr ufc tem 
8 5. 75 2 


\ 


* 


a a. a e e . . . 85 


—— . 
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| Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or three * 
that there may be a regular ſucceſſion. 
ö 2 Small Sallading. 3 N 
Sow ſmall — at * — re week ; the ſorts 
mu rape, radiſh, and turn 
Ed flat Mallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
ground is rich and light; ſow the feeds therein, each kind 
ſeparate, and cover lightly with earth. 
Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their gi by 
If thoſe in the open ground are — with hoary 
morning froſts, water it off before the CAGES 08:th6 
plants, as in the two former months. : 


Radiftes. - 


Thin the general crops of radifhes — — * — a- 
riſen too thick, leaving the plants about two or three 
inches aſunder, "and clear them from weeds. 

Radiſh ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped and falmon-co- 
loured forts, ſhould be ſown at three different times this 
month: by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra- 


%. 


diſhes may be obtained, allowin about twelve or four- 


een days between each time of ſowing; chooſing at this 
time an open ſituation for this ſeed : ſow it evenly on the 
ſurface, and rake it well in, and the plants will come up in 
a ſew days at this ſeaſon, and be of proper ſize for drawing | 


ia three or four weeks. 
The crops of early radiſhes, in neral, ſhould be often 
watered in dry weather; this wil | promote their ſwelling 


freely, and will er their growing hot one rad „ 


Turneg-rooted Radilles. 1 
Where the turnep-rooted, or ſmall round. radiſhesare 
required, fome ſeed ma Gil be ſown any time this month, 
bath of white and ed ; but moſt of the white. + * 
own in an open compartment of light 

ground; and when the ja, 5 guar com plapts are, about ag 


> they ſhould be thinned to fue uad -x inches 


But as to the niſh turnep-rooted radiſhes, both 
black and white Spank principal ſeaſon for fowing 
n July; and thoſe from tha that ſowing will be 61.10 | 


* 


\ 


% 
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draw in September and October, when they will eat very 
mild; but of theſe, the black is moſt generally known, d 
beſt for principal culture. See Fuly. '/ 
Hoe the turnep-radiſhes fown laſt month to four, fire, 
Spinach, , 


Sow ſpinach for a crop in May and June; it will yu 
ſucceed, and may be — * time this mont. 

Where a conſtant ſu this plant is requi 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once 'a fortnight 2 
ſpring ſowings ſoon run up for ſeed; obſerving the round - 
leaved ſpinach is ſtill the proper ſort to ſow now, which 
er e e eee or in ſhallow 

Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, 
eſpecially that of the broad-caft ſowings, and thin the 
plants out to four or five inches diſtance. 


Kidney-Beans. Hh, 
of the early kinds, the beginning of 
middle of this month. t 


© Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, where it is de- 
fended from cold winds, and open ts the ſun; draw drills 
au inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder ; drop the beans 
in the drills two inches t, and draw the earth equally 
over them; do not cover thera more than an inch deep; 
for, if covered too deep at this early- time, they will not 
come up well, but riſe ſtraggling, and befides they are very 
apt to rot in the ground, if awettiſh foil, or much rain falls, 

Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, for the feed 
cannot bear much wet at this early ſeaſon, it being apt to 
tot in the ground, if planted in a rainy time. 


Plant kidney beans, 


- 


About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 


ant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop. H 
F: The ſpeckled dwarf — and the Batterſea and 


C dwarfs, are proper kinds for this plantation. 
may be planted in a free fituation, allowing two ft 
and a half, at leaſt, between the rows. 


Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. 
work be &niſhed the firſt week in this month, for the bod 
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EA by the middle o 3 for theſe plants 
will not ſucceed well if — later. 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in planting them a, 
mentioned in the former months. 
Sow aſparagus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe plants 
for new plantations, where np N or bog exper 
Aſparagus laſt month. 


Dreſſing and planting Artichoes. 


Where artichokes were not drefſed and d Taft 
month, it ſhould. be now done, for they will now have 
made their ſpring ſhoots, which will be mot vp 2 Httle 
height through the ground. 

t the ſame method be i in drefling them, as 4. 
rected in March. . 

Plant artichokes where wanted; "they will yet fucceeld 
and have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them ſoon in the month. — See March. © 2 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for thefe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, 
and dig it in a proper depth. 1 yours plants be 
cured and pre as in laſt month, and Tet in rows, n 5 
feet and a aſunder, and not lefs than two feet, nor 
more than a a diſtance from each other = _ rows, 
giving a g watering. | 


% * , 
I G9 ed; nr THY 


| Colbages 1 3 EN _ 
+ 28 i DISH 
Now teanſpline, if not done in March, all the cabbage 
plants yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that v 
intend planting out finally wis ſpxing, for the ſummer and 
| antumnal crops; and let it be ne the begins ing, or as 
ſoon as ble this month, that they. may get good noot 


defore dry weather ſets i in; — plants a inide water a3 
as planted. - 7 94 O80! 23 i587 L531 947 


Dei up ſome earth way the firms oi arpund ab- 
dage plants; it will ſtrengtben ther, and greatly encen 
their „ T1 204 ;38i9 b 43 59306532uds 


Sow cabbage and ſavoy 1 


— —? t — — 7* A es. ———̃ WI” wn ey 


Ce Rs — 
—ꝓ— — — ——— —ſ:—œ—ÿ— mſQ— 2 2 — 15„5K—•⸗¶.•,œ—»„ękT˖ He ee ts 4s Mea 
0 : \ 
. 


— — ́ nt Ay — — — ———— — 


the ſides ; 
-niſh,- befides the top-bead,! numerous fide ſprouts, their 


id is ſown nov the mort time the 
both 10 produce large heads, and great 
abun 


ee work of Hp 
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for a fucceſſion of young ſummer cabbages, and a genen 
ſupply of full e and ſavoys for autumn uſe, and 3 
winter crop; the ſame forts mentioned laſt month 
tion, and rake them in equallxx.. 
Sor alſo a few ſugar-loaf, and Yorkſhire, or other quick. 
hearting cabbages to plant for ſummer coleworts. : 
Some of the cabbage and ſavoy plants which were ſown 
in February and March, for a ſucceſſion of young ſummer 
and autumn cabbages, and a forward autumn crop of fa. 
voys, ſhould: be thinned and pricked out into beds, to get 
ſtrength before they are planted out for good. | 
Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 


inches broad : preparing beds of good earth about three 


feet and a half wide, in an open ſituation. Let the largeſt ' 
plants be drawn. out regularly from the ſeed-bed, and plant 
them in the beds prepared for them, at four or five inches 
diſtance every way. Water them immediately, and repeat 
it occaſionally in dry weather. N 88 
The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed · bed ſhould 
de cleared from weeds; then give them a good watering, 
40 ſettle the earth about their roots, loofened in drawing 
out the others; they will then grow ſtrong, and in two or 


three weeks be in tine order for tranſplantation. _ 


So curled bore-cole, ſometimes called brown cole and 
. green cole, for there are two principal forts, one green and * 
the other of a dark red or brown colour, 20 2 fot of looſe 


"cabbage or open colewort kind, as they never cabbage, or 
— their —— to form any dete le and 3 g 
lent for winter and ſpring 

Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed for their being fo 
very hardy as almoſt” to; reſiſt the ſevereſt cold; and 

boil very green and tender, and cat extremely ſweet, boti 
in their large top-heads, and the ſprouts which ariſe from 
the ſtalks, which naturally run up tall, and fur- 


* 


h, next i $538 33-43 7 V3.5 TAR 
The ſeed may be ſown any time this month; the earlier 
plants wall bave to grow, 


e of fide ſprouts; but for a more particular a. 


— * +.” : 25 8 * 
wy 3% #4. 124 * — 2 * 
* _ 


— n 1 — ond „ 


ſiderably advanced in 


"ix 4* Calif E 3 ir ON x itt 4.4 
5 ; LET 214 180 
The early cauliflower plants under hand- glaſſes ſhould 


have earth drawn 5 m_ ſtems. "This will rr r 
ſervice in promorin A their growth. 

The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſill be continued over 
theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in warm 
days, and when there are warm rains, let thæm be at ſuch 
times expoſed to the free air ; but when the plants are con- 
growth, the _ ſhould be raiſed 
proportionall V ops; wing a border of 
earth, two pw; Fir. inches high, or more, round each plant; 
then place the props u pon that, and ſet the glaſſes on the 
- but toward the Fd of this month, or beginning of 
next, if the plants are 2 n conſiderably large, the glaſſes 
ſhould be taken entire 

Where any of the . cauliflower plants i in 


frames, borders, dc. were not finiſhed' planting out laſt | 
month, let it now be done, as there directed. 


Young cauliflower plants raiſed from ſeed ſown laſt 


month, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds, or 
ſome in a hot · bed, to forward them 12 5 final tranfplanting. 


— See March. 
The cauliflower plants which were raiſed from ſred ear- 
this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome of the 
ronge —— r end of this month, and the reft 
in May and June. 


Make choice of a piece Nd mf ground for them, na 
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free fituation ; Se even dung ſhould be 

over the piece, and dug Per in the plants about'tws 

feet or thirty inches di at from each othe? every hf. * 
Water them immediately after wee ted; andi 


dry weather repeat the 8 
have taken good root : 
heads in Fuly, & c. 


wil Pont 


1% Or ons ey MY > 4 


171 2. 
Sow Ee, for a ll 8 


tit 'the e Z 


— 
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evenly : the plants will | ſoon.come up; and be fit to plant 
out in June. 
67 Ie early plants were raiſed in the former months fbr 
autumu uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome of them be 
now pricked out into nurſery beds, to get ſtrength for 
planting out finally early in June, &c.— See that article in 
the work of the laſt and former months. 
No, early in this month, mark for ſeed ſome is the 
beſt ſpring- heading ere . on | 
oper avs to m for ſetding- 
© Onions and Leal, 0 

Onions and leeks may be yet ſown, where 1 required, 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſoun the beginning of the Kd 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 
onions, which will not bulb 3 

For the method of preparing the ground and ſowing 
theſe * ſee the ns ws Teck ip. * e 
month. en ano 8 

a cus. | 


The young celery plants, which were 8 in Fes 
or March for an early crop, will be fit to prick out now, 
ſome in the beginning, and others ae ce. the middle or 
latter end of this month, into a nurſ ary; -bed of rich light 
earth, or in a hot-bed, to bring, them forwarder, _ 

Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form 1 it into N 
wide beds, and the ſurface ſmooth; then thin ont a 

9 of 4 that 5 plants 4 leey- bed, and plant 
ee in iſtancę every way; 
* a — 55 owe der of the erf cutie — a — 
pry to 7 — them; then give a moderate — 
repeat it at times till the plants have taken freſh root. 

The plants neren remain in gheſe beds a month or fax 
| weeks, to get ſtrength before they are © planted out for. ww 

into the trenches. 

As * early — 


1 


rug 313) tas oa 
= — —— — 
—— Fane p'aats ar a crop; and to ſuo 
Sed chaſe which b A EE 5, 19449 
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— | E Sa 
ie for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and make 
Pay — _ - ſow the ſeed thereon moderatel thick, 
and rake it in lightly; and in dry weather, give 
moderate waterings, both before and after the plants come 


Sewing Cardoont. EY 


Where cardoons are required, and if the ſowing of them 
was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done the beginning 
of this: obſerving the ſame method as directed in Marei. 

And for their farther culture, ſee the work of May, 
Tune, and July. - 5 


Carrots may yet be ſown for a full crop; but in order to 
have tolerable ſized roots in ſome reaſonable time in ſum- 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month. 
Where, however, a ſupply o — ng are requir- 
ed, it is proper to perform two different fowings this 
month; the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and 
the ſecond towards the latter end of the montn. | 
Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſown. in the beginning or mid- 
dle of this month ; but if ſown later, the ,crop will not 
ſucceed well, at leaſt not to have large ſwelling roots in 
full growth. > 97 aa: vc! 
For the method of ſowing both carrots and parſneps, 


do. ate, ˙ 16 


+. Se * Abo. & tr 


ſee the work of March. © 
Sowing Nafturtiums, 5» 
Sow naſturtium ſeed : it will now grow freely: draw a 


drill or drills, about an inch deep, and a yard aſunder, or a 
lingle drill under any fence, &c. ſow the ſeed two or three 
aches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. 


Sowing Pot-herbs, Sc. | 


Thyme and ſweet-marjoram ſhould now be ſown, if not 
fone laſt month; alfo ſavory and hyfſop. 
Chooſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 
having dug the ground evenly, and divided it into com- 
partments, ſow the ſeeds on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, ' 
?nd rake them in lightly ; or may be ſown in ſmall drills, 
as obſerved in March. 2 


Parlley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be ſown ; drawer 


. e ere 


1 Ä 
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ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds; ſow them in the drills equal. 
by, not very thick, and cover them with earth about x 
quarter of an inch deep. A 
S0 and bugloſs where wanted; alſo clary, an. 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy graſs, caraway, and carduns; bur- 
net, forrel, and marigolds, fennel and di!l, may iikewiſe 
be ſown now, the beginning, middle, or any time this 
month, each fort ſ- „ in any beds or border of 
common earth, either ſown on the ſurface, and raked in 
evenly, or in ſhallow drills, ſix inches to a foot aſunder. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


| | Plant flips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, where 
3:18 wanted. Thefe ſhould be planted in the places where 
ll - they are to remain, at eight or nine inches diftance from 


each other.. 71 i : 

Mint ſucceeds very well, planted any time this month; 
the method of planting it now is both by flipping the 
young plants, and by cuitings of the ſtalks. 125 
: Buy young plants. Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
| flip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
| that are about from three or four to five or ſix inches high, 

drawing them up carefully with a little root to each flip, 
then plant them in-rows, allowing fix inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the 
lines. Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and re- 
peat it frequently in * weather, till the plants are well 
rooted: and they will ſoon advance in quick growth, for 
plentiful uſe all ſummer, and to gather for drying, &c. 
Buy cuttings.— When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds 
&c. have advanced from about fix to ten or fiftcen inches 
1 high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of 
io about balf a foot; plant them in rows, as above direfted, 
| and give a good wateringy they will readily grow and 
multiply exceedingly. | 
KNoot-ſlips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted; 
likewiſe chives and ſorrel. n FE 
{ They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; a- 

— eight or nine inches diſtance between plant 
and 4 x N + v7.7 | 4 
Plant top · ſlips of ſage ;*they will grow freely. 

Let the ſlips be = of the you —— of laſt ſum- 
mer, thoſe of the year not being fit till next month ot 


1. 
a 
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une; flipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſeven 
— my as. and plant them in a ſhady border, at four 
or five inches diſtance, inſerting them into the earth almoſt 
to their tops : water them frequently in dry weather. They 
will make good plants by Auguſt or September; and may 
then be taken up, aud in beds of good earth, at 
ten or twelve inches diſtance every way. 8 
Thyme, hyſſop, ſavory, and marjoram, grow freely 
from fide-ftips or cuttings, planted any time this month; 
or by ſlipping the roots and top together. Let them be 
planted in a ſhady place, treating them in the ſame manner 
25 above directed for the ſage. Or theſe ſorts may alſo be 
divided or ſlipped into rooted ſets for planting. 
This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſe- 
mary, and lavender, by bran@-ſlips or cuttings. ' Likewiſe 
kvender-cotton and wormwood. 7 ; 
Leet the ſlips or cuttings be ſhoots of four or five to fix or 
eight inches long, or thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 
border, at the diſtance of fix inches from each other, and 
put them full half way in the ground. Let them be fre- 
quently watered. | i SEL 
In September they may be taken up, and planted where 
they are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each 


Capficum and Love-apples. 


* 


Sow capſicum and love - apples, for their fruit to pickle, 
and for ſoups, &c. if you — ſowing laſt — the 
beginning or middle of this being ſtill a proper ſeaſon for 
that work, obſerving to ſow them in a hot - bed, as directed 
in March, en Fog ts z 
© Turneps. 585 | = 1 | 
Turneps may be ſown. any. time this month for a full 
ſummer crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 
plants will appear a few. days an ſeed is ſown. 
Let this ſeed be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, mo- 
derately thin, and as equally as poſſible; tread it down re- 
gularly, and rake it in with a light and even hand. -- - 
and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 
former month, leaving the plants ſeven or eight inches 
diſtant from each other. e 16 threat #5 | 


* 
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'Scorzonera and Salſa afy. 


| — 8 ſcorzonera and faliafy, about the middle of thy 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown . 
earlier than that time, are apt to run up for ſecd before 
the Fees acquire their due faze, and are thereby rendered 
uſeleſs. 

' Sow them ſeparately in open ſituations, and rake them 
in, or ſown in drills, fix or eight inches aſunder. 
They will require thinning in May or June to five or fix 
inches diſtance, and the roots will attain rfection in au- 
tumn, and continue good all winter till pring following; 
are by many much eſteemed, both to boil and eat like 
young carrots, and in ſoups, EC. and the Hay for its 

young top-ſhoots in ſpring, # 


| | Purſlane. 
| Purſlane may be ſown now, if warm dry weather, On 2 
bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 
either in drills fix inches aſunder, or evenly on the ſurface, 
and rake it in lightly. Water the bed often in dry wen- 
ther, and ſhade it from the hot fun till the plants are come 
up, and have gotten a little ſtrength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, ſow ſome either ina 
hot-bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a-warm dry border, 
and defended from cold, &c. 
=] This plant bein of a moĩſt — re, 

ple much chermed to uſean Dr guru 


Plant 1 more 'beatis : this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen 
days between each time of planting ; in order thereby to 
bave a Peat een ſupply of young beans in good 
eftion. | 

Pe long- 540 beans are 2 proper kind to plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer ; it is 
alſo a very fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and 
is a very profitable bearer for — of a family. They 
may be planted any rime this month, allowing the diſtance 
of a yard between the rows. 

The Windſor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any 
of the large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 


55 
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Let theſe be alſo planted in rows, à yard at leaſt a- 
er. i 
— in planting the above, or any other large Kind ok 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half 
between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between, planted next month or June ; and if four feet a- 
ſander, may plant two rows either of thoſe or ſpring-ſown 
cabbages, to come in for autumn and winter ſer vice. 
The white: bloſſom beans are great favourites with many 
people ; they may alſo be planted any time this month, 
Let the rows be two feet and a half aſunder. 
Theſe bears are but "ſmall, but none excel them for 
eating whilſt young; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their ſtalks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 
botoly"to the tape." 1 WE, 2. Tf 
Any other ſorts of beans required to increaſe the varie · 
ty, may now be plante. 3 
Draw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans which are 
come up; this ſhould be done when the plants are from 
about to four or ſive inches high, and it will greatly 
ſtrengthen and forward their growth  _ ; 


Peas, „ N 4 
Sow peas to facceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
fown at leaſt every fortnight or three weeks. 
The marrowfat and Spaniſh moratto, being of the large 
kinds, are both very fine eating peas, and great bearers, . 
and are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeafon ; likewiſe 
the rouncival is a fine large pea for a late crop; but any 
other 8 the large kind of peas may be ſown any time this 
month. fy ED „ 
The hot ſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 
alſo proper to be ſown now, if required: alſo any of the 
dwarf ſorts; for moſt ſorts will ſucceed if ſoun any time 
in this month. | : A 2 
Draw earth to ſuch rows o which are come up 
and 2dvanced a little height. 'This will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and forward them greatly in their growth. _ 
This earthing ſhould always „„ for the firſt 
ume, when the plants are about three or four inches high. 
Set ſticks to peas where you intend it, for them to elimb 
upon. This ſhould be done when the plants are about 
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deer i inches obſerving t have Licks of x 
per height ; 1 be whe and other lang 
13 thoyld be fix or 

our or 


ſeven feet high; but thoſe of 
„ her 


| forts of peas. 1 4 
| + Potatoes, | 
Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsfully planted, if it was omit. 
ted in the Ports month; but they ſhould be the 
. - firſt or ſecond week in this month ; for, when planted later * 
than that time, they do not always ſucceed % "ag 


Note.—However, I have p tatoes ſo late as the 
middle or latter end of this 3 have had very 
fine autumn crops; and bave ſometimes been obliged to 
_ in May, and have alſo had tolerable good ſucceſs, 

ut I ſhould not adviſe this late planting for general prac- 
tiee; only that in caſe the ground int 3 
is not vacant, or cannot be ſooner got ready, and in v 
caſe you may venture to plant them with tolerable hopes 
of ſucceſs; and, eſpecially if it proves a dripping ſummer, 
you may expect 2 good full crop, fit to take up about 
Micbaelmas. 

However, the beginning and middle of this month is 
not too late to plant full crops, with expectation of a plen- 
tiful production in good perfection. 

Merc method of planting theſe roots, ſce the work of 


Dare Weeds. 


- Weeds will now beat © to a plentifully, from ſeed 

OY pope part of the gar IT Hiligence ſhould 
be to deſtroy 2 while they before they 
get the ſtart of the crops; eſpecially 88 3 the mi 
and latter end of this month, when, if a forward ſeaſon, 
n be advancing in rapid growth. 

y particular regard, at that time, to your ſmall crops; 
as onions, Carrots, Tape eps, and the like ; weeds grow 
much et do; and if they are not weeded in 
time, either by ſmall — or hand-weeding, the weeds 
will ſoon ov the plants, and occafion much labour 
and frouble to clear them. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and boy - 
ground between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and 


n- 


2. 
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the weeds. 4c A OLD 4 PR 
piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with a 

Sn the weeds are ſwall; but when they are per- 

mitted to grow largey it requires much labour to deſti 


Gourds and Pumpkins. | 
Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins. 
The ſorts are, a2 | 5 N Rein pk 
The orange g 377 foe ns Das 
The pear-ſhaped gourd. | 
The warted or carbuncle gourd. 
_ The long gourd... -- 
The ſquaſh, or calabaſh. 
Common pompion, or pumpkin, many varieties, 
The fruit of theſe plants being ſometimes uſed, both 
when quite young, and in their more advanced and ma- 


theſe occaſions. je; 

With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above 
ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring the plants 
forward, to produce fruit as ſoon as poſſible, and to ripen 
arly in autumn, they muſt be ſown in a hot · bed, either 
under a frame and lights, or dig a wide hole, a ſpade deep, 


dung, and cover this five or ſix inches deep with light 
tarth; then draw ſmall drills, and ſow the ſeed, coverin; 
them near half an inch deep, and place a hand or bell-gla 
over the bed; or, for want of thoſe, a ſmall frame, cover- 


to throw a mat, &c. over the bed on nights. When the 


plants a give plenty of air every day, by raiſing the 
tales; rü 


open ee to harden and prepare them for tranſplant- 
lug 18 7. 7 AY DL 44 203; 
But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until about the 
middle or third week in the month; and they will be ready 
to tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May, which is 
4 ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 
But if required to have any of the curious ſorts of theſe 
to produce ripe fruit as early as poſſible, ſow the 
led as above, about the middle of the month, either in 


ture growth, for culinary purpoſes, a few may be raiſed for 


and put therein a large wheelbarrow-ful: or two of hot 


ed ci:her with a glaſs or oiled paper light; obſerving alſo, 


[ 
| 


\ 
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the places where they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glaſſes until the end 6 
May, or may be raiſed in a hot · bed, as before dir d 
planted out under hand · glaſſes; or for want of ſuch, plant 
them cloſe under a warm fence in May, - 
But for the method of their further culture Proper 
places to plant them in, ſee the work of May. 
However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather 
too rampant to raiſe as above, and is more adviſable to 
ſow it in May, in the place where the plants are to remain: 
as may likewiſe any of the gourd kinds.—Sce Moy, 
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r The 
> ſorts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries. _ But rather than loſe a ſeaſon, you may alſo 
venture to plant apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or any 
other ſorts of fruit-trees; for moſt ſorts: will yet take 
root tolerably well, though probably they will not ſhoot 
ſo freely, nor be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer 
fo well as thoſe which were planted a month or two ſoon- 
er. Obſerving, however, that where late planting is from 
ſome cauſe unavoidable, and having a previous know- 
ledge thereof, it would in that caſe be highly proper to 
take up the trees ſome time before, to check their ſhoot- 
ing, and lay them by the roots, in a trench of earth, til 
they can be planted. aner 1 * IL 34 
Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the 2. 
bove kind of fruit- trees now, let them be planted the firſ 
or ſecond week in the month, if poſſible; for they will 
not take root ſo well if planted later. 

When they are planted, let every tree have a large vi * 
tering pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in 
cloſe among their roots, and preparethem for ſtriking forth 
freſh fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry wear 
ther, about once a week or fortnight, * 
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lanted trees in general, but particularly ſuch as 
Bend > late in the foring; ſhould be frequently watered 
in dry weather; but once in a week or ten days, or there- 
2bouts, will be often enough. In doing this, give a ſuff - 
cient watering to reach the roots effectually : and let their 
heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. 

To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
. trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, round their ſtems :' this will keep out the ef- 
fets of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due 
moiſture, with the affiſtance of a moderate watering now 


Inſects often do much damage to fruit-trees, if not pre- 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the 
buds, leaves, and new advancing ſhoots of young trees, and 
alſo frequently on thoſe of older growth. Proper means 
ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them ia time, before they ſpread- - 
too far. 8 

Wall- trees, in particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſhould be frequently looked over for them. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
have a crumply, deformed appearance, it is a certain ſign 
of inſets, Let the worſt of theſe leaves be taken off as 
ſoon as they appear : and, if the ends of any of the young 
ſhoots are alſo attacked, prune away ſuch infected parts; 
and let all the branches be frequently daſhed with water in 
dry weather, with a hand-water engine : this will do a 
great deal in preventing the inſets from ſpreading, pro- 
vided the precaution is taken in time, before their num- 
bers are much increaſed, _ 3 & 

But where any of the wall-trees, young or old, are much 
over-run with theſe ſmall vermin, let the following pre- 
caution be raken to deſtroy them. | 
Pick off all the curled or crumpled leaves, for theſe ge- 
nerally ſwarm with inſefts; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, 


| and ſcatter ſome of it over all the branches, but moſt on 


thoſe places where the inſects are troubleſome. This 
ſhould be ſtrewed over the trees on a morning, ard let it 
remain, It will greatly diminiſh the inſects, and not in 
the leaf} injure the leaves or fruit. i | 5 

But, for deſtroying inſects * fruit trees, there is an in- 
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work, firſt the cherries and plums, then the pears and ap- 
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vention recommended by ſome, called Fumigating Be 
lows, having a tube or pipe to fix on occafionally, in 
which is burned tobacco; and by working the bellows 
the ſmoke of the tobacco will ifſue forth in a full ſtream, 
and kill the inſects, though this is tedious and not effeQuz] 
in the full air, as the ſmoke ſoſoon eſcapes. 

This machine is ſold by moſt of the tinmen and brazier; 
in London and other great towns. 


Finiſh all Pruning. | | 

All winter pruning that ſtill remains to be done ſhould 
now be wholly completed in all kinds of wall and eſpalier- 
trees, and others, where neceſſary, as ſoon as poflible, e. 
ſpecially in the forward bloſſoming wall-trees, &c. as apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, which will be conſiderably ad- 
vanced in bloſſom buds, and probably ſome in full bloom, 
and therefore ſhould be forwarded in the pruning with all 
expedition and particular care, finiſhing the whole early in 
this month. PEAT nes Lathe 1 

Likewiſe in cherries, plums, pears, and apples that ſtill 
remain unpruned, loſe no time now in forwarding that 


ples. , 2 | 

And any vines and figs not pruned, give particular at- 
tention to have theſe finiſhed as ſoon as poſſible, in the be- 
ginning or middle of this month at fartheſt. 


Propagating Vines. 


Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you 
may ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of new 

ants. N 
n For the method of planting them, ſee the work of 
March. | 46 | 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet too 
late'to lay them ; obſerving that the one and two years 
ſhoots are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 
inches deep in the earth, together ſometimes, where con. 
venient, with that part of the branch the ſhoots proceed 
from, leaving about three buds of the young ſhoots ont of 
the groun cg | | 

They will be well rooted by Michaelmas ; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where te. 


quired finally to remain. 25 
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Begin the Summer-dreſing of Vines. 


Vines againft walls ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, if a for- 
ward ſeaſon, be advancing in numerous ſpring-ſhoots, and 
the uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. Bios: 
In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
place only fach ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs ; 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches, but theſe ſeldom produce grapes:the ſame year; 
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uld therefore let moſt of theſe ſhoots be rubbed off cloſe, ex- 
ier cept in ſuch places here a ſupply of new wood is, or will 
5e apparently be wanted, which ſhould be well attended to; 
pri- and leave for the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſe from 
ad- the laſt year's wood: but where two ſhoots ariſe from 
om, one eye, let the worſt. be taken away; for if they wert 


5 E 


both to be left, one would ſtarve the other, and the fruit 
of neither would be gooeae. 
Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing or diſplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots is at this early time to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 
Tte uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 
when of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, in 
a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, toge- 
ther with that af the fit. 1d, bail ebe 3% 54 
By the above early regulating the grape-vines, the 
bunches of grapes will be large and fine, and will rip 
more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be- 
hides, by timely going over the vines, as above, one may 
do as much in one hour:as ia fix, when the: ſhoots of all 
forts are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, 
one with another. Bs TT: 2 161145" 


— 
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ed to them, If it was not done before, let this be done the 

begining of the month. -- 4 get at? 
Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 

be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtance. 
Tbe ground between the rows of vineyard- vines ſho 

be kept perfectly free from weeds; for, by keeping the 

turface of the ground quite clean between the vines in this 

outer of culture, pro ves ol Fa La in promot- 

| - 


The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes plac- 
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ing a forward or free growth in the inci 

Gott. I : —_— Young 
Therefore, when weeds make their 

hee bo-epplied to them in a-dry day, and — bark 
fore they arrive at any particular large growth. | 


Protecting the Bloſſoms, Ec. of Wall- Trees from Frofs. 
Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on 
wall-trees, particularly thoſe of the choice ſorts of 
Cots, e and nectarines, as in February and Mar 
Where tbe ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould 
be continued occafionally all this month; for although 
there may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the 
weather is ſometimes ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that 
we often have ſuch ſevere bard froſts, as to prove the de. 
ſtruction of the bloſſoms and young fruit on ſuch of the 
above trees as are fully expoſed. 7 
Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, when a 
of froſty nights, & c. the ſhelter ſhould be continued 
occaſionally with mats, & c. till the fruit is as large as the 
end of a man's little finger; and even then they are not al- 
ways paſt danger, as is often experienced. . 
They may be protected either with mats every cold 
night, and taken down in fine mornings, or in default of 
theſe, if cuttings of ever-greens are uſed, as laurel, yew, 
&c. as —.— or let them remain conſtantly, 
night and day, till the fruit is paſt danger.—See Februory 
— March. Py 
Rubbing off the uſeleſs Buds of Wall- Trees. 


to look over apricot, peach, and neCtarine-trees, 
about the latter end of this month, and rub off the new 
advancing ill · placed fore-right ſhoot-buds, and other ir- 
ws 67 growths, and ſuch young ſhoots as are evidently 
uſeleſs. | | 
That is to ſay, all ſhoots which are produced direct) 
fore-right, on the front of the branches, ſhou'd be rubbed 
off cloſe. And likewiſe, all ſuch thodts as ariſe in parts of 
the tree, where they are evidently not wanted, and ſuch 
as are fituated in places where they cannot be regular 
trained to the 2 ue mo this _ wy - A 
But let ĩt be obſerved that all regular ſide- 
aud leaders, and ſuch others which are anywiſe proper 
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Gruated for lay ing in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when of 3 
due length, in the two ſucceeding months, be trained to 
the wall, cloſe and in a regular manner. | 85 

For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer dreſſing of 
theſe trees, ſce May and June. , | ; ; 


Thinnins Wall- Fruit. | 


Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, eſpecially where they are in cluſters, and the young 
fruit a little advanced in growth, nearly as big as the 
largeſt peas, or the end of a little-finger, which they ſome- 
times are, in forward ſprings, by the latter end of this 
month, which will be time enough to begin that work. 

Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt promiſing 
and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 
together as to touch, when full grown. Jy 4p. Þ 

Begin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one; and fingle out in each branch the 
fruit which you would leave at proper diſtances, and let all 
the reſt on that branch be cleared away ; then go to the 
next, and ſo proceed from branch to branch, in a regular 
manner.—See next month. _ Py 

The young green fruit thinned off as above, may ge- 
nerally be ſaved for tarts, for which they are excellent ; 
and will now be highly acceptable in moſt families for 


that occaſion. 
Grafting. 4 


Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 

| The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 
kinds of apples, pears, and plums; but they muſt be graft- 
| ed the beginning of the month; for they will not ſucceed 
if done later than that time. 


Of the new Grafted Trees, 


New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee it the clay keep cloſe about the grafts ; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off. Where you find it any 
way defective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, 
— = old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its 

cad. ba | 

All thoſe ſhoots, which riſe from the ſtock, below the 
gait, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced; 


that were budded laſt ſummer; they will now begin to 


its infertion in the ſtock laſt ſummer, till this ſeaſon, will 
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theſe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of 
nouriſhment, and prevent its ſhooting freely. 


New-budded Trees. * 
Look alſo over new-budded trees, that is to ſay, thoſe 


advance in their firſt ſhoots, proceeding immediately from 
the inoculated bud, which, having remained dormant from 


now puſh forth each one ſtrong ſhoot, to form the begin- 
ning of the future new tree of the defired ſort. Examine, 
therefore, the young ſhoots, and look with a careful eye for 
inſects, which ſometimes attack them, if very dry weather, 
If the leaves curl up, inſects are the cauſe of it: and if 
not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoots in their firſt growth, 
Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off; it will pre. 
vent the miſchief ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock, 
Let them be taken off as often as they ſlioot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nouriſhment from the bud-ſhoots 
of inoculation, | 7 


Strawberry-Beds. 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants ſhould al. 
ſo be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. hut 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt run- 
ners muſt be ſuffered to remain till June to form young 
plants, then to be tranſplanted, as directed in that month. 
Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry 
weather, towards the latter end of the month, when they 
begin to advance for bloom; for, if they are not duly ſup- 
plied with that article, in a dry time, the fruit will be 
ſmall, and but a thin crop. 


Early Fruits in forcing. 


Let the ſame care be taken of the early fruits of al 
kinds now in forcing, as directed laſt month and February. 


— 


5 
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Tender Amual Flower Plants. 


XIAXE a new hot- bed, wherein either to ſow ſeed, or 
-'2 tranſplant young plants of the beſt kinds of the early- 
raiſed tender annuals, which were fown in February, or 
beginning, or any time in March. n rrp] 
duch 2s cock's-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and 
elobe-amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramònium, ſenſi- 
tive plant, and diamond ficoides, or ice plant, and marvel 
of Peru, &c. | I = 
Where theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
bot-bed heat under frames and glaſſes; and where that is 
roperly attended to, the plants will. be large and- beautiful 
by the middle or latter end of June, or the beginning of 
aly. She; The 25 
Therefore, ſuch of thoſe tender annuals as were raiſed 
by ſowing at the end of February, or any time laſt month, 
ſhould now have another hot-bed, in which to prick-or 
plant them to forward their growth as above ; and as di- 
reftions are given in March, that ſuch of theſe tender 
plants as were raiſed early, be pricked out from the ſeed- 
bed, into a new hot-bed, three or four inches aſunder, and 
which diſtance being ſufficient room for them to grow, 
for about three weeks or a month, when they will be ſo 
far advanced in their growth as to interfere with each o- 
ther: they muſt then be allowed a greater diſtance, either 
by tranſplanting the whole, or by thinning and removing 
ſome of them into another freſh bed, which may be made 
any time in this month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, in regard 
to the growth of the plants; ES | 
Make the hot-bed for the above purpoſe of the beſt hot 
dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and let 
= bed be made two feet and a half high, and ſet a frame 
ereon. | | 2. im je 
When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth ; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very 
well broken with the pade and hands, and muſt be laid 
| L 4 
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ſix or ſeven inches thick on every part within the frame: 
and when the earth has been on the bed twenty-four hour: 
it will then be in a right condition to receive the plants. 
The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular thinning order, y 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth, or 
as much as will conveniently adhere about their roots, and 
plant them in the new bed about fix inches diſtant each 
way; or ſome alſo in pots ſingly, and plunged in the hot. 
bed; then give the whole a light watering, to ſettle the 
earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 
— and let the plants be ſhaded from the fun till they 
ave taken freſh root, by throwing a ſingle mat over the 
glafſts, at thoſe hours when the | bs is ſo powerful as to 
occaſion the plants to flag. Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes a 
little way every day to let the ſteam of the bed paſs free- 
ly off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, let 
the glaſſes be alſo raifed a little at one corner a- nights, and 
hang a mat before the place; and when the plants have 
yours root, and begin to puſh, let them have freſh air 
reely every. mild and calm day to ſtrengthen them, by 
raiſing the upper ends of the lights a moderate height, with 
props; but muſt be-ſhut down every night, provided 
there be no great ſteam; and the glaſſes always covered 
evcry night with mats. | | 
Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 
When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
_ glaſſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fir 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot ; and 
according as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the 
frame in proportion, in the manner as directed in the work 
of next month. At each time of raiſing the frane, obſerve 
to cloſe up the vacancy below, by nailing mats to the bot- 
tom oi the frame. e 
For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
ſee the work of May. : f 
The above practice of occaſionally raifing the frame ac. 
cording as the plants dvance in height, is only principal) 
neceſſary where it may be required to have any particular 
larg-r-growing forts of theſe tender annuals drawn up in 
a ſtrong growth and tall ſtature, as was formerly in 
requeſt, ſuch as the giant cock's-combs, tricolors, &c. 


— 
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«hich ſometimes, by that means, are run up four to 2 | 
6x feet high; and in the cock's-combs, the ſtem crowned 
by a very large creſted flower-head ; but as the culture in 
. drawing theſe kinds in tall.growth, being attended with a 
great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not now ſo ge- 
nerally practiſed as formerly; eſpecially as the ſame kinds 
of plants in moderate growth are more conveniently raiſ- 
ed, and better adapted for general occaſions. - = 

But where there is the convenience either of a glaſs caſe 
or drawing frame, for the rpoſe of drawing the tall grow- 
ing cock's-combs, tricolors, and other curious annual 
plants, to a due height, it will be a great advantage. 

The drawing-frame is either one entire deep frame, or 
compoſed of two, three, or more different frames, all of 
the ſame length and breadth ; and each about nine or ten - 
inches deep, except the frame of the glaſſes, aud that 
muſt be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen at the 
back, and being all of equal dimenſions in width and 
leazth, made in a very exact manner, to fix one on the top 
of another, appearing as but one frame, when all thus join- 
ed; and are to be made uſe of in the following manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the {aid frame be taken up, and 
in wad y ſet one of the others, and immediately fix the 
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deepeſt frame upon that, as above. | 
ts By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of 

ten inches more room for the plants to ſhoot; then, when 
the they have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added ; 
PI — as above, to let the deepeſt or ſloping frame be 
* always placed uppermoſt, in order to receive the glaſſes. 
the As to thoſe cock's-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the 
ork like kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end of 
54 March, they will now be ready to prick out. 


They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
out upon a new hot-bed: therefore, let one be prepared 


me, for them, about the beginning or. middle of this month, 

making it about tu o feet high in dung, Set on a frame, 
9 and lay in five or ſix inches depth of rich earth; then re- 
ally moving the plants from the ſeed- bed, prick them in this 
ular at three or four inches diſtance from each other; give 


them a very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and 
ſnads the plants carefully from the ſun, till they have 
taken good root. Let t glaſſes be raiſed every day, as 


— 
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occaſion requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to 207 
CRT to * plants. * 6: Tre 
: e plants are to be managed, in every reſpeg. 
directed above for the early - raiſed this bf the "> 
Sowing tender Annuals. 


Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annu- 
als was omitted in the two former months, it may till be 
done; and the plants, raiſed from this ſowing, may be 
brought to flower in July, Auguſt, &c. 

The forts which you may yet ſow, are cock's-combs, 
tricolors, balſams, globe-amaranthus, egg-plants, and alſo 
the ice-plant, or any other ſorts, obſerving the ſame me- 
thod in ſowing as directed in February and March. 


Leſs tender, or hardier kinds of Anmal Plants. 


A flight hot-bed ſhould alfo be made now to prick ſome 
of the rw Claſs of tender or hardier kinds of annual 
plants upon, which were raiſed laſt month. 

The principal ſorts are marvel of Peru, China afterz, 
India pinks, ten- week ſtocks, mignonette, French and A- 
frican marigolds, and chryſanthemums, likewiſe common 
balſams, bafil, capſicums, and love-apples, yellow ſweet. 
ſultan, perſicaria, tree - amaranthus, purple-amaranthrs, 
prince's feather amaranthus, love - lies- bleeding amaran- 
thus, convolvulus major, ſcarlet convolvulus, palma - chriſti, 
ſcabious, alkekengi or winter- cherry, tobacco- plant, zin- 
mia, Indian corn, gourds, &c. all of which; if pricked out 
upon a moderate hot - bed, may be forwarded conſiderably 
to a flowering ſtate. | 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper ſup- 
ply of hot dung and frames, &c. it is adviſable to prepare 
z moderate hot-bed, about the middle or any time of this 
'month, to prick out a quantity of each of the above ſorts; 

make the bed only about two feet thick of dung; and har- 
ing ſet on a frame, earth the bed five or fix inches thick; 
then draw out of the ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, 
and prick them in the new bed, four inches diſtant each 
way, and give a little water; then put on the lights, and 
allow ſhade from the ſun, till the plants have ſtruck root; 
being careful to admit freſh air daily, and repeat the water 
ings occafionally. Or, in default of frames, &c. to place 


J 
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over the above hot-bed, may cover with mats; or alſo, 


: want of hot-beds, may prick them in a bed of natural 
3 about the latter end of the month, fix ſome hoops 
acroſs, and let mats be drawn over them every night, and 
alſo occaſionally in the day-time, when the weather is 

very cold, by drawing them over the north ſide particular- 
, to break off the cutting air, and leave the front next 
the ſun open. The plants are to remain in this bed about 
2 month, or five or ſix weeks; then let them be taken u 

with a ball of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
borders, or where they are to remain to flower, and ſome 


ts. 
The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
fanthemums, may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel 
of Peru, China aſter, and India pink, love- apples, capſi- 
cum, ten-week ſtocks, mignonette, and of all the other 
kinds before mentioned. Ste Serond rs i of Annuals. 
Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot-bed, in 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be of- 
ten refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before 
and after the plants appear. Where there is no frame to 
ſpare, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and cover- 
ed with mats every night, and in bad weather. When the 
plants appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by 
taking the covers entirely off every mild day; but let them 
be ſheltered a-nights, and in bad weather, as aforefaid. 
Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds:of light 
earth in the natural ground; and when they have ſtood 
there a month or five weeks, they muſt be taken up with 
balls of earth, and planted in the borders, DO 
Where there is not the conveniency of hot-beds in 
which to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers, may 
ſow moſt of them in a warm border: efpecially towards 
the middle or latter end of the month, or when the wea⸗ 
ther is become ſettled and warm, or ſown in the begin- 


ning or middle of the month, and defended on cold nights, 
&c. with mats. | . waa 
Hardy Annuals. 1 


Hardy annual lower · ſeed may yet de ſown in the bor- 
ders and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
y are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. 58 


The forts which will yet ſucceed, are convolvulus ma- | 
L 6 * 
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jor and minor; the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, an 
the ſeeds of naſturtiums. Likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, fu 
Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy; hawk. veel, 
alſo candy: tuſt, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſy, 
and Lobel's catchfly, Venus navel-wort and looki 
glaſs, virgin ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, ſcarlet 
pea, crown pea, winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun- 
flower, perſicaria, belvidere or ſummer cypreſs, lavateras, 
oriental mallow, blite, or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other 
kinds of hardy annuals,. may ſtill be ſown.— See the Lig 
of Plants at the end of the book. 1 

Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, beds, pots, & c. to remain in the 
manner mentioned in the two former months ; or ſome Vir. 
gin ſtocks may be ſown in a drill for an edging. 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. 

| Whea the plants have been up about a fortnight or 
three weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick; obſerving to clear away 
the weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding ; al- 
lowing each kind, according to its ſize, full room to gros. 

For example, moſt of the ſorts, except the ſun-flower 
and perficaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each patch, 
ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth: 
but leave only one plant of the ſun-flower, perſicaria, and 
belvidere, in each patch ; and of the lavateras, oriental 
mallow, and ſtrawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 

ts in each place. _— | 

Any of the ſmaller or moderate-growing kinds of the 
above annuals may alſo be ſown in pots, as ſcarlet and 
fweet-peas, candy-tuft, lupines, larkſpurs, ten- week ſtocks, 
mignonette, virgin-ſtock, convolvulus minor, &c. 


Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette. 


May now ſow ten-week ſtocks and mignonette in any 
warm border for 577 pan, A ſown either on the ſurface 
ſeparately, and raked in evenly, or covered in lightly wita 
fine earth; or may ſow them thin in drills; they will readi- 
ly grow, and be fit for tranſplantation in May and June; 
which fee : or ſome of each of theſe may be ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, &c. to remain; and the plant 
thinned, eſpecially the ftocks, to three or four in each 


patch. 
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Care of Hyacinths and other choice Flowers. 


Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemones, will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. 1 ä 
The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe de- 
lightful flowers, which, are planted together in beds, de- 
ſerve particular care. Heavy rains and high winds would 
do them much harm; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine 
upon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 
ina ſhort time. If they are therefore ſcreened from all 
theſe occaſionally, by a covering of hoops and. mats, it 
will aot only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will 
continue them a long time in bloom. The hoops. muſt 
be kept conſtantly over the beds; and the mats, or canvas, 
ſhould always be in readineſs, in order that they may be 
ſoon drawn on, whenever it is neceſſary for the defence of 
the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops or arches ſhould now 
be erected pretty high, to admit of viewing the flowers 
more readily, which may be effected by nailing them to 
ſtakes arranged at a due diſtance on each fide of the beds. 
When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till four or five ia the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. 5 1 18 1 
The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times when it 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong, for ſuch wea- 
ther would beat down their flowers and break their ſtalks, 
The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night when 
there is an appearance of bad weather. 2 3 
Obſerve, however, the above care of covering, &c. is 
only adviſed for ſome of the fineſt or more valuable ſorts 
in beds, to continue their bloom beautiful as long as poſ- 
ible; and as to the common ſorts, whether growing in 
deds together, or diſperſed about the borders, &c. leave 
them to nature, they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter 
duration in full beauty, than thoſe that are occaſionally de- 
tended as above. 4; 1 
Where the ſtalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy. 
flower. ſpikes, and are not able to bear up their flowers, let 
them be ſupported; this is done by placing a ſhort ſtick 
to each plant, and the ſtalk muſt then be neatly faſtened 
lo the ſtick, a ; TT 
2 2 
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_  Carnatiens in Pots. 


The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhare 
of attention, and ſhould be encouraged as — as poſhble 
in their growth. 

Keep the pots s perfeRtly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the 2 
the pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encoura 
the plants to ſhoot, and will alſo give an air of dere 
Water the pots ts often in dry warm weather, for 
require it 'moderately every ſecond or third day, * 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſe the plants will ſhoot 
weakly, and produce but ſmall and irregular flowers; 
and when the flower-ſtalks have advanced near a foot long, 
let them be ſupported with neat ſtraight ſticks. 


— 


. Sowing Carnations. 
Now i is ill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 
and pinks. 
But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in the firſi or ſecond week 
of the month; either in an eaſt border, or let ſome ſmall 
ſpot of rich light ground be neatly dug, and divided into 


beds, about three feet broad, making the ſurface even. 
Sow the ſeed on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſe. 
parate; and either rake them in lightly,'or if the furfacei 
. firſt raked, and the ſeeds then ſown, cover them a quarter 
of an inch deep, or thereabouts, with fine light 

| Theſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, oa in about two, 
three, or four weeks the plants will a 

For the further management of the — ſee the work 
of the preceding month. 


* Planting 8 


Carnations, not yet finally planted into the borders, beds, 

38 where intended they ſhall remain to flower, may 
ſtill be done, but ſhould be performed in the beginning or 
middle of the month at lateſt: removing them with lb, 
and watered as ſoon as planted. 


Sewing Polyanthus. 
e d may Rill be ſown; and it will read 
grow. 
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But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month, otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength enough 
to flower ſtrong next year. Foe. 
Let this ſeed be ſown on a border of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſun ; ſow it pretty thick, and rake it 
in lightly with an even hand, bar | 
When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
and give occaſional light waterings in dry weather; and in 
July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, three 
inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. 
Such polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will, many of them, be now in bloom, and ſhould be care- 
fully looked over, and the beft flowers ſhould be marked, 
io order to their being tranſplanted to a place by them · 
ſelves. | OS | * 4% 
Management of Pots of perennial Plants in general. 


Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants 
as were not dreſſed and new earthed in h. The me- 
thod is this: firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down 
round the ſides of the pots a little way; then take out the 
looſe earth, and clear away all decayed leaves from the 
plants: this done, fill up the pots again with fome rich 
new compoſt, and then give the whole a gentle watering.' 

The plants will receive great benefit from this drefling ; 
and where it was not done in March, it ſhould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this month. | : 

Or where the plants of theſe kinds are in ſmall pots, and 
ſtand in need of ſhifting into larger- and freſh earth, 
it may ſtill be performed early in the month; in doi 
which, turn each plant out of its preſent with the ball 2 
of earth entire, trim the outſide roots, and pare away ſome 
of the old earth, and having freſh mould in the new pot, 
place the plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and 
Ne water. „ TIN OS TER 

Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants in pots 
with water: this is a material article, and ſhould not be 
omitted, TOY ** 88 

Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted perennial Plants, &c. _ 


Where perennial and biennial plants are wanted in any 
Part, they may yet be planted ; but this ſhould be done 
the beginning'of the month, oO 
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. The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are golden rods, Mi. 
chaelmas daiſies, perennial aſters, and perennial ſun-flag. 
ers; alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valeriar 
ſcabiouſes, campanulas, eatch-fly, roſe campion, rockets, 
lychniſes, bachelor's - buttons, ſweet-williams, pinks, car. 
nations, wall- flowers, holly-hocks, and French honey. 
ſuck les, 8 bell - flower, fox · glove, tree · prim- 
roſe, double feverfew, everlaſti Peas, fraxinella, ſaxi. 
frages,. gentian, crimſon cardinal-flower, double lady's. 
ſmock, double ragged robin, and lychnidea. Likewiſe 
polyanthuſes, primroſes, auriculas, double-daifies, double. 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with mof 
other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed.—See the Catalogue. | 
Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of plants, 

be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 
where they are wanted, and water them. 7 

Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, and the 
plants will all flower this year, each at its reſpective time 
of e: and, in the perennial ſorts, the ſame roots 
confinue many years, and flower annually ; but the bien- 
nials in moſt ſorts only flower one year in good perſec- 
tion. n | 

- . Sowing: Perennials and Biennialt. 


Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds as 
are intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. > 
- The ſorts prove to ſow now, are wall-flowers, ſtock 
July flowers, ſweet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree- 

rimroſe, and Greek valerian; like iſe holly-hocks and 
rench honey-ſuckles, with the ſingle catch-fly, roſe cam- 
ion, ſcarlet lychnis, and the ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of 
22 fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, as are men- 
tioned in the Catalogue at the end of the book. 
Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown on borders, or in three. 
feet wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered 
evenly with earth : the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half 
an inch, nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter; or the larger 
ſeeds'may be fown in drills. FE 
But, for the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month. . I 
The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
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cial and biennial flower- ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequent- 

ly ſprinkled with water in dry weather; this ſhould be 

practiſed both before and after the plants are come up, by 

which means the plants will riſe ſtronger, and grow away 

freely. | 4 | 
Tubrroſes. 


Plant ſome tuberoſes in a hot- bed, or in a hot-houſe, 
the beginning of this month ; they will ſucceed thoſe in 
bloom which were planted in March. | 

But if none were planted in that month, this now is a 
very good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. 

Procure ſome you ſound roots from the ſeed-ſhaps, 
when they come from abroad ; ſor theſe roots are ſeldom 
propa gated in this country, as they are too tender to pro- 
ſper in the common ground, ſo that there are great quan- 
tities imported every year from Italy. Having procured 
the roots, let the looſer outer ſkins be taken off; and if 
there be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away; then 
plant the roots in pots of rich light earth; one root in a 
pot inſerted an inch or two below the ſurface of the earth; 
then ſet the pots either in a moderate hot- bed, plunging 
them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bark-bed 
of a hot-houſe, &c. 42 | b 

To thoſe in a hot- bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 
into the bed, till the roots begin to ſnoot; and they muſt 
have but very little water till they come up; then water 
them moderately every other day, and admit freſh air every 
day, by railing the glaſſes; and as the ſtems of the plants 
riſe in height, the frame ſhould be raiſed accordingly, that 
they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; for the ſtems general- 
ly riſe a yard or more high. Towards the middle or latter 
end of May, the glaſſes may, in fine days, be taken entire- 
ly off; which, by admitting the free air, will ſtrengthen 
tne plants; but put them on every night, and alf:; in the 
2 when the weather happens to be very wet or 
cold. — ; 

But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houſe, require no farther 
care than occaſional waterings, and freſn air in common 
with the other plants of that department; and in which 
ney will flower in good perfection, with much leſs trouble 
than in a hot-bed. a 


Thoſe roots, which are planted now, will begin to blow 


\ 
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in June or July; at which time the plants may be moved 
to where you think proper, either in the open air, or into 
any apartment of an houſe; they will continue to flower 
for about a month or fix weeks. | 
-Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots, may perform 
it by off-ſets from the main root, like other bulbs, ſepa. 
rated therefrom when out of the ground; either when 
taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and leaves in autumn, 
or in ſpring, previous to their being planted again; and 
winch off. lets are to be planted in March, or the begin- 
ning of this month, in a bed of perfectly dry and light 
earth; and the bed to be ſheltered with a common frame 
and glaſs, till about the middle of May; or, in order to 
forward them more in their growth, you may make a {light 
hot-bed to plant them in at firſt; they are to remain till 
after Michaelmas, in dry weather, to water them 
frequently, which will cauſe the roots to ſwell ; and are to 
be taken up when their leaves decay, in October, &c. ob- 
ſerving, that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 
They muſt be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, 


and the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. 


Care of Auriculas in Bloom. 
Avriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 
pe taken to protect the curious ſorts in pots, from rain and 
wind, and alſo from too much ſun. | 

The farina or meally duſt, which overſpreads the ſurface 
of thoſe flowers, contributes exceedingly to their luſtre 
and beauty; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them; 
the leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh it off; it is alſo 
liable to be blown off by the winds; and the ſun, if per- 
mitted to ſhine freely on the flowers, would occafion ther 
ſoon to fade. | T ; 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more cun- 
'ons or Choice varieties blow in the beſt perfection, the pots, 
containing the plants, ſhould, according as the flowers begin 
to open, be immediately removed and placed on the ſhelves 
of the auricula ſtage, or where the flowers may be protect 
ed occafionally from ſuch weather as would deface the 
bloom. The ſtand or ſtage ſhould have from three to fire 
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or fix ranges of ſhelves, about fix inches wide, rifing thea- 
trically one above another, from the front; having the 
back generally placed againſt a ſhady wall, pale, or other 
building; it muſt be conſtantly covered at top, but the 
front or two ends muſt only be covered occaſionally, by 
having ſome canvas or mats faſtened to the top of the front 
and ends, by way of curtain, ſo contrived, that it may be 
readily let down and drawn up at pleaſure, which, when the 
air is very ſharp, or in high winds, or driving rains, muſt 
be let down at ſuch times, to ſhelter the flowers; but when 
the weather is mild and calm, let the front be conſtantly 
open. Or this ſhade may alſo be uſed occafionally, to 
ſhade the flowers from the ſun where it has acceſs in the 
heat of the day ; obſerving, however, in general, never 
to let the curtain remain longer down than is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the defence of the flowers. FO 
Watering muſt likewiſe be obferved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage ; let them therefore be examined, 
at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ſtand in need of that article be immediately 
ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on the 
flowers, for that would alſo waſh off the afore-mentioned 
farinaceous bloom, and greatly deface their beauty. 
Let the water be always given in moderate quantities. 
Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds and every ſort of litter: ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, 
be taken off. © 5 tr 
By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 
not only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you alſo more readily view them, and they ſhow them- 
ſelves to much greater advantage than when placed on the 
ground, 3 


Sowing Auricula Seed for Propagation. | 
Where it is intended to fave ſeed from auriculas, in or- 
der for ſowing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the 
flowers of which you would fave it be marked when they 
are 1n full bloom; and removed off the ſtage as ſoon as the 
flower begins to fade, and plunge them in a border where 
the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till about ten 
or eleven o'clock, but not longer. 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
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to grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care tha 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large-groy. 
ng — but let them enjoy tlie free air, and the beneſt 
of ſhowers of rain. | | 

. The ſeed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
when you muſt gather the ſeed pods as they ripen, other. 
wiſe the feed will ſoo: ſcatter upon the ground, 


Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 
Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the off-ſets or ſuckers 
which rife from the roots and ſides of the old plants; and 
this is a proper time to ſlip them off and plant them. 

They will now rezdily take root, and as the plants are 
now in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
flowers, and taking the ſlips from the Ag of thoſe-you 
like. beſt, obſerving to flip them off cloſe, with as much 
root-part as poflible. N 

Plant the ſlips either in a ſnady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each flip be planted ſingly, in 
a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, 
and then give the whole a moderate watering ; repeating it 
often in dry weather. But in the common auriculas, for 
the flower-borders, &c. the flips may be planted, the 
ſmaller either in a ſhady border till autumn, eſpecially the 
{maller, or the ſtrong ſlips, planted at once into the borders 

or beds to remain. 
I The propagating theſe plants by ſlips is the only method 
to increaſe the ſorts you like: for the ſlips or ſuckers will 
proguce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the 
plants from whence they were taken ; which is not ſo with 
the ſeedling plants; for the principal intention of floriſts by 
raiſing them from ſeed, is to procure new ſorts ; for tiere 
are always new varieties obtained from ſeed ; and, perhaps 
out of fome hundreds fo raiſed, not one proves exactly like 
the original or parent plant from which the ſeeds were 
faved, or probably but very few that have the properties 
requiſite for a real good flower; but the curious in flowers 
are well ſatisfied with the acquiſition of one or two nes 
varieties that have all the due properties; and, as above 
hinted, when any new variety is thus obtained, the next 
care is to propagate it by the flips or ſuckers which as 
from the fide of the main plant. 91 
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Seedling auriculas, which were ſown laſt autumn * 
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this ſpring, now demand attention ; theſe plants, when 
newly come up, or while quite young, will ſucceed beſt if 
have ſome protection from the full ſun when it is 


they 


powerful: they muſt therefore be ſhaded from it occa- 


fionally. | 


If they | 
theſe ſhould be removed to a 
ter end of this month : the 


vers ſown and raiſed in pots, boxes, or tubs, 
ſhady border towards the lat- 
place ſhould be open to the 


morning ſun till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the 


reſt of the day, and watered often in 


dry weather. 


Note, Auricula ſeed may ſtill be ſown : but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month; may either 


be ſown in an eaſt border, 


or in large pots, & e. placed in ſuch a ſituation. | 
Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now many of them begin to flower, when you ſhould 


examine them ; and ſuch as produce the largeſt flowers, 
and have good colours, ſhould be marked and planted in - 
pots for ſtage flowers: but the common flowers, that is, 
theſe that have but ordinary colours, ſhould be moſtly plant- 
ed in the borders, among other low flowering plants, and 
thoſe which are planted in pots'ſhould, in the following 
year's bloom, be again examined, when 
able to judge of their properties; and 
do not merit a place among ſtage-flowers, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted info the common borders; for none but ſuch as 
, arereal good flowers ſhould be placed on the ſtage. - 


This is the time to fow ſeeds of balm of Gilead, and 
may alſo plant cuttings of the ſtalks ; theſe plants are of 
the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves remain all the 
year, if protected in winter; are much eſteemed for the 
agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make very pro 
niture for the beds and borders of this garden, in ſummer, 
they riſing in a branchy-buſhy growth, two or three feet 
high ; but the flowers being very ſmall, 
mental appearance; Which, however, is 
the odoriferous fragrance of the plants. 

The plants being rather of a tender quality, requiring 


Balm of Gilead. 


to have only the morning ſun, 


EY more . 
thoſe of them that 


. 


fur- 


„ make no orna- 


compenſated by 


* 


F 
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protection in winter of a green houſe or garden fra 
fome arc commonly __ in pots ee and 
which apart may iu this, or next m tranſplanted 
with — op ſome principal borders, 
The ſeed may be ſown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed 
or border of natural earth, in a warm fituation ; but it will 
be moſt adviſable to ſow them on a moderate Ray or 1 
the plants raiſed by this method will be brought 
forward in the ſpring ; obſervingthe ſame method of foy. 
the ſeed and managing the plas a pe as directed for the 
tender or bardier ſorts o lants, ſuch, as Chia 
ater, „India pink, African and krenen marigold, &c. 
he balm > of Gilead may hkewiſe ba pap 8 
tings, of the ſtalks, and that, where the * Þ ts have been 
preſerved in frames, or in green - houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that method of 1 
tion: or, if they are not now furniſlied with ſt 
wilt have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of Tune: cu cut 
off ſome 5 the ſtrongeſt, and divide thein into lengths of 
ſix inches, and plant them either in large pots, ſeveral 
each, and may be placed in a hot- bed to expedite their 
rooting : or, plant them in pots in the open air, and ſhaded 
or planted in a ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, 
_ give waterings, and they will readily take root, and be ft 
to 1 into —— ſingly, in two months. 
When intend preſerve the plants all winter, thy 
muſt. be potted, in order to be placed either in a gr 
bhuouſe, or in à garden - frame, and defended 18 
with the glaſſes and other coverings in ſevere weather. 
h a plants will, it Needed as above, continue green 
Winter. 


Planting Bvergreens, 


Ren b 10 13 l | 
o ſhrubs and trees, of many forts, may yet be 
"But this hould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in | the month. 71 
_ -. Moſt forts will yet bear er d chr fully, Gs 
7 hollies, bays, and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and Jaw 
riſtinus; phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha: eve. 
Seen cytiſus, and cyſtuſes of all ſorts; alſo the arbutus or 
tree; eu n-\cafline and magnolias ; likes 
r r a 
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Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 
each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then bring in the 
plants, iet them upright in the holes, and let the earth be 

yery well brok ken and filled in CRE 
manner; and when all is in, tread it down ge 
the extreme you and ſtem of the plant; then —— 
earth at to ewhat hollow, in order to contain water. 

In — large evergreens, if the plants can be 

conveniently taken up, and brought with balls of earth 
about their roots, it ſhould be _—_ placing them in _ E 
| holes with the balls 8 5 
Alſo in plantin 4 
"Alſ in plating f evergreen, Gi pour pot of 
| and earth be well worked up together, then plat them 7 
‚ 5 


above. 
When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 


7 earth about their roots; then lay rad Tower mulch on the ſur- — 
˖ face round each plant; this will prevent eee 
f from drying the earth too faſt about their routs. 

1 Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſhrubs kad eee 
r 
d 


the above as require ſupport; and this ſhould be done as 
ſoon as they are planted; let the ſtakes be firmly fixed in 


„ the ground, and faſten the ſtem of the Fn ions. Wan 
t e Len 3 


4 N * * + 
% 
g- 7 "= 


Where flowering ſhrubs are 44 0 t et 
be removed; but cis ſhould be done in the CE 
week.of the moath, or as ſoon as poſhble, r 

The althza frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear tranſs 
planting tolerably well: alſo the bladder | and ſcorpion 
lenas; hogeyſuckles and jaſmines; ſyringas and labur- 
noms; and moſt other hardy deciduous ſhrubs and trees. 

When they are planted, water them well; and ent | 
once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be d 205 DNS: i 


— 
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For the methods of propa: flowerir rat 2 Af 
J pe. ſee If work of + lawer 225 and Nurſery | 
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Graſs- walks and lawns, and other com ts of 
„ 0-406. gy nee "gs be k ir comparten 
Roll them frequently, and — graſs be regu 
mown : obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as 
fi ble: this ſhould be ly regarded; for when the 
lawns and walks are ſo badly mown, that I ſtroke of 


the ſcythe appears, they make a very diſagreeable ap 


pearance. 

To keep graſs- lav ns, & c. in tolerable good order, they 
mould be mown, in general, once a week or fortnight, or 
tnereabouts. However, never ſuffer graſs 1 in this garden 
to grow rank, but apply + the feythate it in a proper time; 
then tie 3 may be performed with expedition and 
exactneſs, and wi th per — to the mower; 
taking opportunity mornings, as early as poſſible 
—.— or dew _— ns, he ſhould be parti. 
cu regarded i in mowi ſhort graſs in gardens, other- 
9 it will be eden ner. it cloſe ad even. 
olling of s-walks wns, &c. is a v neceſſary 
work, and it ould be often done; for it not only makes 
the ſurface firm, ſmooth, and clean, but it renders the 
graſs much eaſier to be mown than it otherwiſe would be. 

Let the graſs generally be well rolled the day before you 
2 to mow it, and you will reap the advantage of ſa 
when you mow it the next morning. 

ben the worm-cafts appear on your * let theſe fr 
de — and ſpread about * table pole, before 
you uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be im- 
mediately well rolled with a wooden roller; and the worm. 
caſts being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they vil 
- readily being to the roller, provided it is done while they 
are ſome w hat moiſt. By This method the graſs will be 
made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it to 

er exact neſs. N 

The edges of the graſs-walks, &c. ſhould now be neath 
edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted lat 
month; or at. leaſt have the rough edges trimmed cloſe 
and even with a knife or ſhears : but tneſe ſhould now be 
particularly ene to thoſe edges next gravel- wulle 
and ſhould always be done juſt before the gravel is to de 
n or new laid down, 


— 
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innen Jane E { 77 
Gravel-walks ſhould now be broken up and turned, 
where it was not done in March; for it is time now to put 

them into the beſt order for the fummer ſeaſon. 2 
By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it will 
not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will. ap- 
pear with a freſh. and hvely furface, that will render them 
agreeable both to the ſight and to walk upon, during 

the ſummer ſeaſon. n:: “ 
But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges 
of the walks, if they are graſs, ſhould be firſt neatly trimmed 
in cloſe, or edged even with an edging iron, &c. as above 
Greed : or if the ſides are planted with box, it ſhould 
be gone over with the garden ſhears; and if there be bor- 
ders next to the walks, they ſhould alſo be neatly dug, 
or cleaned; and the furface raked ſmooth; and you will 
then proceed in à workmanlike manner; for when the 
edoes are trimmed, and the borders put into proper order, 
it is 2 very great addition to the beauty of the walks. 
In turning aud laying gravel walks, let the ſame method 
be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month: do 
it in dry weather; and as Yon advance with the turning or 
laying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, and roll the tur- 
face regularly every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, for gra- 
vel always binds a great deal-the beſt when it is freſh ſtir- 
red; the roller will then have the greater effect in render- 
ng the body of the walk: firm, and the ſurface cloſe and 
anc. 253 2 $63!15510n0 ark 560545 :45x.5 2 4 
Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
new laid; twice or thrice a week will not be too often; 
but never omit rolling the walks in general once in that 
time. Frequent rolliags will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and will 'alfe, in a great meaſure, prevent the 
growth of weeds and moss. 
Gravel walks ridged up in winter 


28 A 
a 5 1 * 
ſhould now be levelled * 
2373: 22 


3 2s 
* * 
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dou n as above. To} an : 
Make new gravel-walks where intended, laying the gra- 
vel from five or ſix, to ten or twelve inches thick ; though 
% lhe laſt-· mentioned depth would probably, in very capa- 
was and extenſive walks, take up more gravel than could 
4 conveniently obtained in many places, in which caſe 
may allot the RIGS depth of five, ſix; or eight 
SOFT ITY 25701 23, HTC 25:2 27107 SL 19] 9 
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inches; and-in making of which, let the ſame method he 
obſerved as ae in . in ee or eng a new | 


gave -walks. 
| of Eging: 1 Bar * A. 

Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted 3 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow freely 
with the affiſtance of a little water now and then | 

Thrift may alſo-be planted. This will make an agree- 
able edging, if planted cloſe and neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, although this is not the general. ſeaſon for; clipping 

theſe edgings: but notwithſtanding, when they appear | 
uneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then * 
pear neat till Midſummer. 

Likewiſe, where alder of thrift have grown very 
broad and uneven, let them be cut in evenly on each fide 
by line, and . will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again, 

Where any of the above edgings have, for want of care, 

grown into — diſorder, they ſhould be taken up, 14 
ped, and replanted in a cloſe regular manner. 


Sticking and trimming Flowering- plants. 


Go round and place ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take an 
aukward growth; which work ſhould be continued occa- 
ſionally, — as the plants advance. in height. 

Fix the ichs u right 4— firmly in the e let the 
ſtems or ſtalks of T plants be brought near the ſticks, and 
tied neatly tothem.; let the men be alſo cut 
off cloſe. - 

The ſticks ſhonld be well, proportioned to the natural 
| height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall ſtick {et 
forthe ſupport of à plant of low growth. 

Take off all ſtraggling, broken, and decayed ſhoots from 
the plants of every kind, and let; a leaves be an 
away Wee 12 appear. 


1 © _ Deſtroy Weeds.” 
| weeds in every 8 1 grow large: 


woe now riſe n 
Let theſe be deſtroyed by the — — as it is mol 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. 


- 
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Let your hoe be ſharp: take the advantage of a dry: 
day to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſur- 
face; and let every part between the plants be ſtirred ;; 
aud as you 0 on, let all dead leaves and ſtraggling ſhoots 

aken . | 5045 Worm "1-43 5092 3c 24:2) 201 
1 rake the borders, &c. over neatly with à ſmall 
rake : clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 
litter, and let the ſurface be made perfectly clean and 
ſmooth. 255 Fa $3.44 
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a” | 
Sewing Evergreens, Flowering-Shrubs, and -Tree-ſeeds, 


FINISH ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſhrub-ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown- 
this ſpring. 5 2 Cor bans 
In the evergreen tribe moſt ſorts may ſtill be ſucceſsful- 
ly ſown, ſuch as pines and firs of all kinds; cedars, cy- 
preſs, junipers, and bays; alfo the acorns of evergreen 
oaks, and the ſeeds of moſt other hardy evergreens 
Al the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may 
be ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground; or 
may ſow cedars, pines, &c. in ſmall quantities, in boxes 
or pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different 
ſuuations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, may ſtill 

be ſown in the beginning of this month.— See March.” 
Likewiſe moſt kinds of hardy deciduous tree and ſhrub- 
ſeeds, both of our own growth, or from America and. 

other foreign parts, may alſo ſtill be ſown in this month ; 
but the ſooner in the month this is done the better. 
All theſe ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees; 
both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in 
beds of light earth, in the common ground, chooſing for 

their reception a moderately light, pliable ſolrl. 
Prepare beds to ſow them in, three or four feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perfect 
| 2 M 2 | 833 
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even. Note, if ſome of the more tender or choicer kind; 
of theſe ſhrub. or tree-ſeeds, nuts, &c, are in pots, and 
_—_— plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would for. 

their growth, and would be particularly adviſable 

for ſome of the very hard-ſceded or nut kind of the more 

tender ſorts ; but where there is not that conveniency, let 

them be ſown in beds as above, in the common ground: 

and there are but few ſorts, eſpecially of the European 
and North American ſeeds, that will not ſucceed. 

Sow the ſeeds of each ſort ſeparate, either on the ſurface 

in a regular manner, preſſing the larger kinds down 2 
little into the earth with the back of the ſpade, and cover 
each kind according to its ſize, a proper depth, with light 
earth, from about halt an inch to one or two inches deep; 
or may be ſown in drills, a proper depth as above, eſpe- 
cially the larger ſeeds. | 


The Management of Seed beds. 


Water occaſionally the ſeed- beds of all kinds of tree 
and ſhrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed 
both before and after the plants begin to appear. 

Obſerve. at all times to water theſe beds with modera 
tion; a little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any 
time, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginning to 
came up; and to the more curious and delicate ſorts, let 
the refreſhments of water be repeated very moderately 
once every two or three days in warm dry weather; for thi 
will be of great ſervice to all ſuch kinds of ſeedling plants, 
Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle oi 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling 


trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt appearing, | 


and for fome time after, BA | 3 
Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun oca- 
ſtonally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be 
drawn over the hoops as often as.occaſion requires. 
Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs of ſeedling plant, 
let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month, where they m 
have the morning ſun only. Fin et 
All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever muſt be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. RY . 
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This ſhould be carefully attended to, for' the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the young ſeedling plants of 
trees and ſhrubs, and would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if 
itted to ſtand, and would do much damage. There- 
tore, let the weeds, as ſoon as they appear in the beds, 


be cleared out before they get to any great head, perforni- 
ing it by a very careful hand-weeding. | 


Watering. 2 


Mater new plantations of the tenderer kinds of youny! 
evergreens and flowering ſhrubs, &c. but in particular 
thoſe which were lately planted out from the ſeed- Deas; 5 
theſe muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. | 

Once a week will be often enough to water any. new 
plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
zre but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
watering. 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt-trees, "lowering 
ſbrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, 
3 muſt alſo be watered now eee The 
weather. 


, 5 outs... 


| Tranſplanting. , | 

Evergreens, of moſt ſorts, ſeedling and others, 
yet be tranſplanted ; but this edlings be others, may 
much as poſhble in the 4 2 of this month, or whol-- 
y completed by the mi in all the requiſite Principal 
P ntings- 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
lice kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe - 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha; alſo bays, holiies, 
and evergreen oak; ciſtuſes and cy tiſuſes ; ; arbutus, mag- 
noiias, and many other ſorts of evergreens. 

They ſhould be planted in nurſery- rows; which for 
{mall ſc:ding, may be in rows from fix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half, or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches in the row, © 

As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much advan- 
a to give a good n. to ſettle the earth about 

eir roots, 


Likewiſe any deciduous ſbrubs, and trees of the late- 
| M 3 ET es 


| bt 


ſery· rous fee the two laſt months. 
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mhooting kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplanting, 
may alſo ſtill be removed, performing it as early in the 
month as poſſible, planting them the above-mentioned di. 
ſtanct in the nurſery- rows. 24 I 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nur. 


New-grafting Trees. 

-Examine new-grafted trees ; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
fall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 
Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately apply ſome more that is freſh and 

well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 
part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtock 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts; and be care- 

ful alſo to eradicate all root-ſuckers. 

SOLE Ne budded Trees. a 
Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over about this time; 
for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer, will now be mal. 
ing their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand ſome attention. 

Theſe firſt ſhoots from the inoculated buds are, in ſome 

_ ſeaſons, apt to be attacked by inſects or blights; and 
- theſe, if not prevented, will hinder the young ſhoots great- 
ly, and ſometimes entirely ſpoil them; but by a timeh 
attention, the infury may be, in a great meaſure, prevent- 
ed: that where the ends of the young ſhoots app 
- crumpled, and the leaves curled up, let them be careful 
taken off, for they are füll of ſmall inſects. By this prar- 
tice the vermin may be prevented from fpreading farther. 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all ſhoots which put out from the 
ſtocks, beſides the proper inſerted bud, muſt be alſo rub- 
bed off conſtantly as they are produced, that the whole ef- 
forts of the ftock may go to the ſupport of the bud-ſhoob 


gan Deſtroy Weeds. £ | 
Deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trees; they 
will now riſe abundantly from ſeed ; but by applying the 
hoe to them while young, they may be very expeditioun 


deſtroyed. e 


eee 
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wife the work will raven unſucceſsful. 
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| Chooſe dry weather always to weeds by hoe; let 


while they are ſmall, ang cut then ub lern within the 
ſurface of the ground. Fri what 


There is nothing like” 3 — in due time; for | 


when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
burtful to all young trees and ſnrubs, and in cular to 
thoſe plants which are not far advanced in 


gr 
Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable, ind requite double 2 


labour to extirpate ten.. 


Licewiſc all feedtabada; andathans af peng wen ind - 


ſurubs in. cloſe growth, here not room for the hoe, ſhould 


be carefully hand- weeded, according as they may require, 


in proper time, before the weeds ſpread conſiderably. 


Grafting. 7 SK. 3 

Grafting may ſtill be rformed upon | fruit-trees ; but 
it muſt = upon the lateſt ſhooting kinds of the different 
ſorts; and it muſt be done the Ac and fecond week in 
the month, or not at all, 

Graft hollies with cuttings of the variegated kinds. 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the ert time fo per-. 
form that work on theſe plants. 

The common green holly is the proger dock to wn the 


variegated kinds upon: and the ſtocks for this purpoſe 


from the 


muſt not be jeſs than three or four years 
ſeed; but thoſe of five and ftx are very 


ind. if 

But in moſtfruit: trees, and — deciduous kinds, where 
any grafting remaĩns to be dont, no time ſhould be omit- 
ted in forwarding it early in the month, before the graft 
ſhoots begin to advance much in the ſpring * ocher- 


„ W; 


; + 18 17 17 Tearcling.... 


Inching may oc be performed: now: on. eee ngen, | | 


49.2 £21 15 3 101 <4 X 4: : 2221 4111 


the hoe be ſharp, and take nes afar weeds 


mh tor this uſe. 
: ome good cutti ts, of the beſt v ated 
kinds; they — — 2 laſt —— 
Let them be grafted with exact neſs, according to the ge- 
neral method of r — See n in the Nn. | 
-ry of Marc. 15 | 
Likewiſe — an other curious varieties of trees on 
ſtocks of their own 
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and on any Kinds of trees or dub that ar Bees or 
pagate that agg. 

This method, of grafting is only ocilcipeipiagtdes for 

_ thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſes 
by common. gra ſting or budding, or from ſeed, layers, 

or cuttings, or by any of the other general methods; for 

moſt forts may be propagated by inar ching. 

' But this may be practiſed on almoſt any lind of treez 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought e eee by way 
of curioſity or otherwiſe. - 

The evergreen kinds may be inarched any dme in this 
month, but the other ſorts TOE: Ai dan ner een 
arched at the me b 


1 
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Clving Air to the Ge Plau. 


THE green-houſe plants now require a large portion of 
free air; and this article ſhould be admitted to them 
every day, when the air is any thing mil. 

Moſt of the. plants will now be — freely; they 
"muſt not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would 
weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants i in general ſo ex- 
tremely tender that they would not be able to bear the 
open air well when they ae 3 forth 0 he 
ſummer ſeaſon. 

Therefore open the green-houſe windows every morn- 
ag, more or when the air is mild and calm, about an 
hour or two after ſun-rifing, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or lefs, of the ſun's ſetting; that is, if 
| _— continues A ets ae ele" 5 


W, atering.. | 


Water mult now be duly given to the plants, in genen 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. 

Ihe orange and lemon- trees will require that artick 
often. Alſo the myrtles, niums, oleanders, amonun 
Plinii, and ciſtuſes and al 0 ther plants of the wood? 
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kinds, will require to be frequently refreſhed with _ 
rate waterings. 

_ Alſo any 5 exotics, of the green- -houſe tide 
muſt have moderate waterings occaſionally. - 

But the green-houſe plants in general muſt be often 
looked over, to ſee where water is wanted; and let all 
ſuch pots and tubs as ſtand in need of it, be properly ſup- 

ied therewith, for this is now a very neceſlary article. 

But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are 
in the houſe, and particularly the more ſucculent kinds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſedums, opuntias, euphorbias, crafſulas, &c. they 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water; giving it only moderately at times, when 
the earth in the pots appears very dry ; as too much moiſ- 
ture would rot ſome of the muy e kinds of theſe 
plants. f 

s Shifting Plants into * _ 


Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle trees, and any other 
of the green-houſe plants, may ſtill be ae into ego 
pots; where they require it. 

Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, de brought out 
of the houſe in a mild day; then take them out of the 
pots or tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their 
roots, and let any dry, matted and decayed roots, on the 
outſide and bottom of the balls, be neatly cut off, and let 
ſome of the old earth on the outſide be taken away 

Tien, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
into the bottom of the new pot or tub; ſet the tree, with - 
its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the 
pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raifing it __ over the 
top oi the ball an inch or two thick., . 

According as the plants intended are thus freſh nattol, 
&c. let them be immediately well watered, to ſettle the 
new earth cloſe about the ball and roots; then return them 
fo tacir places in the green-houſe, aud water tuem mo- 
derately, as occaſion requires. ; 


Freſh earthing the Plants. 


Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted. this year into 
larger pots, mould have a {mall augment of freſh carth, if 


M 5 


— 


— 
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aot done laſt month, by taking fome of n 
of the top of the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and ſome 
freſh and rich > ee 
freſh them greatly. 
This will be remarkably ſerviceable to 
and citron - trees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants 
in the green-bouſfe ; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if 
1 before. 

Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top ef the pou 
rubs, quite to the ſurface of the uppermoſt roots, and take 
it out; then looſen the earth a littie way down round the 
fides, and take that out likewiſe ; then fill up the pots or 
tubs with the few earth, and give a linke water to ful 
Res > 

Trimming and cleaning the Plants. 


>Ket no.decayed leaves remain in any of the green-houſe 
hints; but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, be taken of, 
for theſe make the plants appear unſightly, and are alſo 
hurtful to them in ſome d 
- Likewiſe,” when — om appear, cut them of 
cCloſe, as alſo any as of a weakly ſtraggling nature 
may be pruned leſs or more, or cut quite away, as it may 
appear neceſſary. 
7 Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs; keep them fre 
g from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them. 
. Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perſeciy 
c 
For the large-leaved forts, have ſome ſoft water ina 
pot, and a piece of ſponge; dip this in the water, and 
clean the leaves neg _ one. Tt will clean - | 
ſurface and n their nece pores. and be greatly 
viceable to the olete : and — . — and other ſmall 
leaved kinds, be cleaned from aul, &c. by watering al 
over their heads. 


Head down Ahle, Sc. 


Where myrtles, or other woody green- -houſe ſhrubs of 
fimilar growth, have ſtraggling or irregular heads, they 
may now be headed down, or have the ſtraggling 2 

pruned to ſome regular order; by which means they wil 
— out plenty of ſtrong ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and ſom 
full and regular heads 1 in three months time. | 


— 
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performing this let their beads be cut ar eloſe as may 
= — and then take a little of the old 0 . 
the. top of the pot out, and fill it up with the fame quan- 
tity of freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let the head 
and ſtem be well watered, to 8 * = 
the plants require ſhiftmg into larger pots, let t 
— of their preſent — the ball of earth 
whole, cut off the outward' matted roots, and trim away 
ſome of the old earth from the —_ of —— then 
lace the plants in the larger pots, fill up the vacancy 
Lith — watered; ad: OO 
After the above ion, che plants will ſoon begin to 
Likewiſe geranjums, &c. where any have very irregular 
heads, or of thin ſtraggling growth, they may have the 
ſhoots pruned to ſome orderly extent; or long ſtragglers 
ſhortened to form the head: more regular, and that they 
may ſhoot” out” laterally in a more compact, equal. 
„ —— WILT. PER 3 
oa — oſt 3 

Inarch exotics : this is now the proper time to begin to 
perform that method of grafting onany of the green-houſe 
trees or ſurubs. — EO 8 . 

Orange, lemon, and citron- trees may be propagated by 
that method; alſo pomegranates, and many other ſorts. 

But the trees raiſed by this method never make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it is only performed prin 
cipally on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſed any other 
way, and occaſionally by way of curioſity. : | 

By way of curioſity, or as required, you may inarch a 
branch of an orange or lemen- tree, that has young fruit on 
n, on one of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be 
well united by the end of Auguſt, and may then be ſepa- 
rated from the mother plant; and there will be 4 new tree : 
with fruit on it raiſed in the ſpace of four or five tenths 
ume. See Inarching, under the article Grafting, in the Nur- 
lery, February. 4 Sd W 0 

Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings, Soe. 

May ſtill ſow feeds of any of the exotics of this depart- 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation; ge- 
nerally giving them the W hot - bed, either that of 


— 
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tanner's bark or hot dung, as may be convenient, andi de- 
fended under frames and lights 
Sow alſo, where required, the kernels of oranges, le- 
mons, and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which to inoculate 
the cultivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the 
reſpective ſorts.— See the method adviſed laſt-month, -- 
opagate various ſorts of green-houſe plants, by cut- 
tings, layers, and ſuckers; and if the cuttings, particular. 
45 are potted and placed. in- a bark - bed, in the ſtoye or 
ſew here, it will greatly facilitate their roo ig. 
Young orange ſtocks for budding, raiſed laſt year, if in 
pots too ſmall, ſhould now be ſhifted into larger; and if 
then placed in a hot - bed or bark-bed, under a deep frame 
and glaſſes, it. would forward them greatly in growth, and 
draw them up in tall ſtraight ſtems, two or three feet high, 
raiſing the ſrame as they advance in growth; and give air 
every day, and proper waterings; and in June, ſhould be 
inured by degrees to the full air, expoſing them fully there- 
to in the latter end of that month, or in July: ſome of 
them will be proper for budding the ſame year,—See Jah 
and Auguſt. | | RE ALONE 


— 
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Tu Pin- apple Plants. 
UPPORT fiill the requiſite. degree of heat in the bot 
" houſe, by aid of moderate evening fires, and a conſtant 

good heat ia the bark-bed. | | | | 
The pine - apple plants now demand daily attendance: 


they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muſt 
ſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. 

As the fruiting pines will now be generally 
with young fruit; and in ſome the fruit will be advanced 
n ſome tolerable growth, they ſhould be properly affiſted 
. with requiſite heat, both in the bark-bed and by fire; and 

with neceſſary refreſhments of water, &c. that they m 
de continued in a free regular growtn. | 


. 
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- But it will now be neceſlary to obſerve, that if there was 
no freſh tan added to the bark-bed the former month, ĩt 
muſt now be done in the firſt week in this montn. 
Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned for that occaſion in March ; - 
which is about one third of what the pit will contain. 
This being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be 
taken up; then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, 
at the top and fides of the bed, as the new parcel will make 
good, allowing it to riſe an inch or two abeve the top of 
the pit, taking this decayed bark quite away; then throw 
in the new tan, and with a fork let the old bark which re- 
mains in the bed, and the new be well worked up and 
mixed toget/:er. 1 ot We D 4502 Harty fond 
The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
the old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 
plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants in the back row, and ſo gradually down to 
the loweſt in front. a ba 7 A $7 5 * Wo 
But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for if the 
new and old bark was then properly worked up and mix- 
en together, it will now be in excellent order, and con- 
tinue in a proper ſtate of heat for two or three months to 


come. — See July and Aug. 841 
ant th, P.. 


* 


1 | Te 22 | 
Water muſt now be given to the pine - apple plants fre- 
quently in moderate ſupplies, provided there is a good. 
heat in the bark- bed, for the pots in general ſhouſd: be 
kept in a moderate degree of moiſtueſs. 4 Nen 
Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the practice, 
which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particnlarly to 
the fruiting plants, where the heat. of the bark · bed is live- 
lv, and the weather tolerably warm, the pots require mo- 
derate refreſhment every four or five days, or probably 
twice a week, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary. 3 


Admitting Air into the Hot-lonſe. 


Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhoukd 


de admitied to the pine-apple,.and other plants in the hot- 
houſe every fine day. | 2 


Every warm funny day, when little wind is ſtirring, let 
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fore of the glaffes or li a title ay, 
in freſn air; but this N 
o' clock in the morning, or at leaſt, * rr 
.cntly warmed the incloſed air of the houſe. 
Nemember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in 4 nme, 
in the afternoon, while the ai within the houſe in a pro- | 
CART | | 
HSAs _ Sxccaſfer Pine. | 
- The . in the eee or pit, which 
are w bear fruit nent year, mad now be ſhifted un, aye | 
- * The pies f06/2his e muſt not be of the lage 
fize ; thoſe fizes | eee | 


ready, let the | 
them: Turn Nd ns — 5 


| "Joan pots, rving, if you can, the ball of earth entire; 
then havi put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the 
Licks plant therein immediately, with all is 


-new pot, 
„ fill ep ther pour PUP 
com 
But in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve * where any of 
the plants are Ng a fickly condition, or are infeſted with in- 
ſes, or appear to have bad roots, it will in ſuch caſes be 
proper to clear away all the old earth from the roots of the 
plants; and trim the roots or fibres pretty eloſe; and alſo 
if the bottom of the main root appears in a deca ed or bad 
Rate, let the affected part be pared away a little with 2 
marp knife, evenly in a tranſverſe manner, and as you 
| occafion, and ſtrip off ſome of the lower leaves, 
plant it in new earth. 
- 43] plants are all ſhifted, let them be immediate 
ly ſet into the bark- bed again. But the bark muſt firſt be 
well ſtirred up, and near one third part of the new tan ad- 
ded, in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruiting 
P lants, working the old and new very well together ; = 

et in the pots, plunging them to their rims, at proper di- 
ances, in the order before obſerved. - 

— work ſhould be done in Gne — =_ the 

whole, belonging to one pit, ſhould, if poſhble, be con- 
— day. ay; 5 2 


* 
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Refreſh the plants after this often with moderate ver- 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots 2 little moift. © 
Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrehgthen. 
The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 
for the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. —See 
the work of thoſe months. b | 455 1195 


Management of the young Pine-apple Plants. | 

| Where the crowns and ſuekers of the laſt year's pines 
have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them ſome- 
time this month be ſhifted into pots a fize larger. 

Shake them carefully out of the pots; with the balls en- - 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill 
them up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then 
ſtir up the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above ; 


= 


and plunge the pots to their rims,” Wen 
Cleaning the Pia. ae tes 
Where any of the pine- s appear foul; let the leaves 


be cleaned by means of a {mall piece of ſponge tied on the 
* er dipping it in witer eis 
oul leaves. e LA 
Or, alſo, where any of the pines appear infeſted with 
ſmall inſects, 4 to theſe plants often very deſtruc- 
tively, every poſſible care ſhould be taken to extirpate the 
vermin. | fi * * 
Management of, the tender Plants in general in the Stove. 
In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides the 
pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants, theſe _ 
_ _ have their ſhare of attention. We, 

e any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them — be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 
new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 
will ſend out roots very freely into the freſu earth, which 
will give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a 
lively colour. | 9 25 : | - 

Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome - 
ſorts will require it pretty often, The coffee-tree, and all 


- 
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the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan- 
tities of water, every three or four days: alſo the herbace. 
ous kinds occaſionally: but the ſucculent kinds do not 
require much water, though a little now and then will do 
them good; but let this be g ven ſparingly, for too much 
moiſture is apt to rot theſe kinds of plants. 
WMbere the coffee · tree and the like kind of exotics hare 
eontracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaved off. 
There is nothing more pre judicial to tender plants con. 
fined in this department, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 
them; for it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are neceſ. 
ny to preſerve the health, and promote the growth of the 


nts; therefore, when any ſort of foulnets appears, let it 
1 cleaned off. | 


Propagating Stove Exotics. | | 
opagate various ſorts of exotics of this conſery:- 
tory, either by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, according to 
the nature of the different kinds; placing them in pots, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed; which will promote 
- their rooting freely in a ſhort time. 

; Likewiſe ſow ſeeds of any kinds of dient plants, 
raiſed by that method ;. fowing them in pots, and: plunge 
theſe in the bark-bed. 

Alſo in the hot-houſe, may expeditiouſly ſtrike cuttings, 
both of many ſorts of green-houſe plants, as myrtles, &c. 
likewife of any curious ſhrubs of the open ground; piung · 
ing the pots in the bark-bed. 


* ti 12 A 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN: GARDEN. 
[ELON plants ſtill require particular care; ; thoſe which 


are under hand or bell glas, as well as thoſe 8 
frames. ; 
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The early plants in frames will now ſhow fruit plenti- 


folly, and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling; therefore, in or- 


| ger to procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a full 
| crop, the plants muſt, at this time, have all the aſſiſtance 
that is in the power of art to give them 
One principal thing to be obſerved, is to preſerve 2 
proper — of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings 
of hot dung, while the fruit is about fetting, and for fo 
time after; for a kindly warmth is neceffary to promote 
the ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet; for it ſhould be 
obſerved, that although there be often very warm days in 
tus month, yet there ſometimes happens very cold nights, 
and unfavourable weather, in cutting north-eaſterly winds, 
Kc. which make it ſo neceſſa ry to preſerve a due heat in 
theſe beds; for, if the weather ſhould prove cold, and at 
the ſame time there is but little warmth in' the beds, the 
melons will not ſet nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them will 
turn yellow and go off. Therefore, when it is perceived 
that the beds have much declined in their beat, immedi- 
ately apply a lining of well- prepared hot dung to one, or 
- both ſides of the bed, according as there may be oeca- 
on. | 2 | tact) N 5 
The advantage in adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 
beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evident- 
ly appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. 
Freſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day when 
tie weather is calm and. mild; for this will ſtrengthen 
taem, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants, 


ally, one, two, or three inches, according as the power of 
the ſun and warmneſs of the day increaſes, and ſhut them 
don clofe again about four or five in the evening, or 
ſooner, if the weather ſhould change cold or prove wi - 

The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little be- 
fore ſun-ſet, or ſoon after in the evening; but when the 


About ſix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
off; or, when it is a warm funny morning, they may be 


dy raiſing the upper; ends of the lights with props, gradu-- 


ar is cold, they may be ſpread over about an hour ſooner. ' 


ich uncovered as ſoon as the ſur» reaches the glaſſes, for tlie 
i2 plants ſhould not be kept too long cloſe covered, nor in 


darkueſs, light being very eſſential to their growth. 


s 
0 
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Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plant, 
in frames, for they will require it in proper moderation, 
E there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather 
be tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this article be given 
very moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting, 
Once a week. or ten days will be enough to water 
them; and the value of two pots of water to a three.light 
frame will be ſufficient. , - - | | 

| Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four 
in the afternoon, are now the beſt: times in the day to do 
that work. Shut down the lights immediately after wa- 
tering; and, if the ſun fines, throw a mat over for half 
an hour, then take it off again. Obſerve, in wateri 
theſe plants, it is not adviſable to water them — 
over the leaves, eſpecially when the fruit is ſetting; fo 
mould water between the runners in different parts of the 
dend with a watering pot, without the roſe or head, aut 
placing a flat piece of tile or oyſter-ſhell, &c. water upon 

this both to prevent the earth from being waſhed from a 

of the roots by the force of the water immediately from 
tae ſpout of the pot, and to make it ſpread more effectu - 
ally; being careful in this, to let as little as poſſible touch 
the fruit that are about ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not 

ge weak water near the head or main ſtem of the 
In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſable to ſhade 
the plants from the fun, for two or three hours during its 
Herceſt heat; but this ſnould be particularly practiſed 
when there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or 
when the leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſome thin 
mats, or a little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread. over the glaſſes, 
— days, about eleven o'clock, and taken off again . 
i t Wo. n DDr e 36.5 
Were the plants advance very near the glaſſes, it vil 
be neceſſary to raiſe the frame from about three to bs 
inches; this is done by placing bricks or ſquare pieces of 
wood — nf TY ger i 4 ola Hos 
-. According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a pi 
tile under each „ for this will preſerve then 
from the damp of the earth of the be. 
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under Bell and Hand-glaſſes, and oiled 

Paper Frames. 5 
Finiſh making the hot- bed ridges to plant the melons 

upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand-glaſſes, 


Of Melons to be raijed 


or with frames covered with oiled' paper; for which fee _ 


the work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being raif- 
ed from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt month, 
will be now of a proper ſize for final tranſplantation into 
the above hot-beds, which, ern ſhould be completed. 
in the fi ſt or ſecond week of this month, © © 
Theſe ridges muſt be made of the beſt hot n N 
preparing, firſt, as directed in the two former months, 
other hot-beds. And they may now be made, either 
in trenches three or four feet wide, and about fifteen 
inches deep, or on level ground; but by making them 
moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity of add- 
ing a lining to recruit the heat when it declines: however, 
in either method, let the hot- bed ridges be made a yard 
wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligible, and 
two feet and a half high; and where two or more ridges 
are to be made, allow the ſpace of four feet between, and 
which ſpace, if filled with any waſte, moderately warm 
dung, and earth at top, in about a month or five weeks 
after, will give a larger ſcope for the roots and runners to 
extend, and the additional moderate heat thereof enliven- 
8 of the beds, will greatly affiſt the ſetting of the 
It, | Vis: WEE 3 13 e 24 : 
The ridges being made, get ſome good earth; and if this 
be light loamy and has been mixed with one fourth part 
of very rotten dung ſome months before, it will be better 


for this purpoſe; but, in default of loam, any rich 


earth will do. The earth is not to be ſifted, but very well 
broken, and mixed together with the ſpade, and then laid 
not leſs than eight or ten inches thick, all over the top 
of the ridge. n | A e : 
Then mark out along the middle the holes for the 
plants, allowing the diſtance of four feet between; and ſer 
a bell or hand- glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe down 
till the earth under them is warm, and then bring in the 
plants, which, if now in pots, turn them carefully out, with 
the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth where 
each glaſs ſtands ; place one pot of plante, with the ball 


- 
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into each hole; cloſe the earth very well about the ball, 
and alſo about the ſtems of rhe plants; give every hole 2 
title water, and immediately put on the glaſſes, | 
Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 
days, from about eight to four o'clock ; but, after that, la 
them have more and more fun every day, till they are abie 
to bear it fully without flagging. - - | 
Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the 
warmeſt fide of the glaſſes, but keep them cloſe ſhut down 
every night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every night 
all this month with mats. 1 
Thoſe plante, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit, 
ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop vil 
be in Auguſt and September. A 3 
When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or 
hand-glafſes, the runners muſt then have liberty to run 
from under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before 
the latter end of the month, or beginning or middle of 
next; being guided in this by the temperature of the wez- 
ther, which, until ſettled in warm and dry, muſt be very 
cautious in training out the plante. | 
I, therefore, about the laſt week in this month, or be- 
ginning of next, the plants have advanced conſiderably in 
runners. to the extent of the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained 
out, provided, however, the ſeaſon is become warm, dry, 
and ſettled, not elſe ; raifing each glaſs upon three 
about two inches and a half high, and let the ends of the 
vine or runners be trained out at regular diſtances, and 
peg them down; being careful to cover the ridges every 
| Digits and in all bad weather, with good mats. | 
ut. when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glaſſes, it would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper frames over ſome of the beds, previouſly 
removing the hand-glaſſes ;. theſe frames remaining con. 
ſtantly night and day, and they admitting the- light and 
heat of the ſun ſufficiently, will prove molt beneficial ſher 
ter.—Sce June. 61 10 Wn 


Management Cacumber Plants in Frames. 


Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfec- 
tion of bearing; they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 
Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds, by the applic 
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tion of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. dee the 
two laſt months. | , Aufl 
Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 
derate waterings; this is a -moſt needful affiſtance, and 
muſt not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not 
leſs than twice a week; in a morning, before nine, or a- 
bout three or four o'clock in the afternoon, is the beſt 
time of the day to water theſe plants at this ſeaſon. | 
The plants muſt alſo be allowed à great ſhare of free air. 
every mild day, for the ſun has now great power; and, if 
the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore, raiſe the upper end of the lights every 
warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 
according to the temperature of the weather; and, accord- 
ing as the heat of tie day increaſes, continue raifing the 
glaſſes a proportionable height, from one to two or three 
inches. ; | ) 1151 1 1652337 
The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, a- 
bout five or ſix o'clock ;- but, in cold evenings ſhut them 
down an hour or two ſooner, - * ama 0 
Shade the fangs from the ſun in very hot ſunny days. 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock. - + 
Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe: to the plants, it will 
now be adviſable to allow them a larger ſpace of room, 
by raifing the frame three or four to =o or ſix inches at 
bottom ; the plants will then be able to ſtand the ſun 
with leſs danger of ſcorching their leaves and parching 
up their roots, Continue covering the glaſſes every night 
with mats all this month, generally covering up towards 
{un ſctting, and uncover ſoon after its riſing in the morn- 
ing. 1 363 bene | 
Ii the cucumbers now in bearing, ſhould ſtill continue 
to impregnate, or ſet the young fruit, according as it 
comes into bloſſom ; generally the ſame day that the flow- 
er expands, or ſecond at fartheſt, in the forenoon, while 
the generative organs retain their fertilizing property, in 
the fulleſt degree; for this is particularly eſſential in this 
buſineſs. See Cucumbers in March and April. | 


Cucumb-y; to be planted under Hand or Bell. glasses. : 


Cucumbers may now be planted out on hot · bẽd ridge 
under hand or bel!-glaſſes., _ + EXoih Nn 

The plants being raiſed for this purpoſe, in March or 
laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid- 
. Ag 
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de of this, and they will begin to-bear about the begin. 
ning, or towards the middle of June, and will continue 
bearing till the cold weather in autumn deſtroys the plants, 

Tbe bot-beds or ridges for this purpoſe muſt be made 
of good bot dung, as formerly obſerved; and may be made 
either on level ground, or principally now in wide 
trenches, as they will not require to be lined. 

If the latter is intended, chooſe any compartment of 
good ground in the full ſun; there dig a trench, a yard 
wide, and about fifteen inches deep, laying the earth 
that comes out neatly all along the fide of the trench. 
Fill this trench with freſh hot dung, and raiſe it from fix 
to eight, ten, or twelve inches above the ſurface of the 

for the bed ſhould be at leaſt two feet thick of 
dung, if made the beginning or middle of the month, nor 
indeed ſhould it be much leſs than that at the latter end 
thereof. Then cover the bed with the earth that was 
thrown out of the trench, eight or nine inches thick over 
the top of the dung; levelling the reſt of the earth cloſe 
along each fide of the bed, correſponding with that at top; 
the whole forming the bed like a ſort of ridge: hence hot · 
beds of this ſort are often called ridges. "475M 

But when intended to make theſe hot-bed ridges on le- 
vel ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed 
with rich earth as above. | | 

Then in either metl, od, as ſoon as the bed is earthed, 
mark out the holes or places for the plants, exactly along 

the middle of the bed, forming them a litrie hollow, at 
three feet fix inches from one another. Directly cover each 
_ with a hand-glaſs, and in a day or two the dung will 
have warmed the earth ready for the reception of the 


ts. | 
Plant * — glaſs three or four good plants, obſerr- 
ing if the were pricked in pots laſt month for this 
occaſion, plant them as above, with the ball of earth about 
the roots entire; or, if not in pots, remove and plant them 
with as much earth as will readily adhere about the roots: 
give them directly a little water; then let the glaſſes be in- 
mediately put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till 
they have got root. . + po 

Let the plants have air.every day, when it is calm and 
mild, by tilting the warmeſt fide of the glaſſes; and kt 
them be refreſhed with occafional moderate waterings. 


* 
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Re OO night with mats, until the 
middle of June. | 
But where good plants cannot be readily procured. to 
plant in the above beds, let ſome feed be put in early in 
the month ; the plants will ſoon come up, and will come 
into bearing at a very acceptable time in June and July. 
The hot · bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half afunder; ; make the 
holes in form of a ſhallow-bafon, gradually about an inck 
and a half deep, and nine or ten inches wide. In the mid - 
ar ſow eight or nine; ſeeds; 
cover them near half an inch deep with and then 
put on the bell or 3 es. After the plants have been 
up about ten or twelve days, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and at the 
fame time draw ſome earth up about their ſhanks, and 
give a little water to ſettle the earth clofe to them again. 
If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 
come up, begin to bear ſome fruit 1 in the third or fourth 
weck in June. | : 
The beſt ſorts of excunibers; cither in 1 or ſeeds, 
for the above beds, are the long green prickl 81 „though for 
variety, may plant or ſow other ſorts, as the long green 
Turkey, and the white Turkey, both of which produce 
fruit from about ten or twelve to en inches long, but 
xe very indifferent bearers. _ i 1 


G to Pickle. 5 


Sow cucumbers for pickling, &c. Theſe are to be ſown / 
in the natural ground, not, however, generally, till the laſt _ . 
week in this month. But, if the ſeaſon be cold, or very 
wet, it would be proper to defer putting - in the ſeed till 
the firſt week in June, : 
Prepare for theſe ſeeds a piece of rich free ground; | 
ging it regularly, in a level order, and divide it into beds of | 
hve or fix feet wide, allowing twelve inches between bed 
and bed for an alley; then mark out the holes for the ſeed, 
exactly along the middle of each bed, allowing three feet | 
and half between hole and hole. Dig or looſen the 28 2315 
or the holes, breaking the earth well with the ſpade, and 
orm them each in a ſmall concave hollow with The ban mY 
Ke a ſhallow 9 2» ATC IE 
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ten or twelve inches over; and ſow ia the middle of each 
hole eight or ten ſeeds, covering them near half an inch 
een with eartle; | --- ͥ x lo boon <mfs 
After the ſeed is ſown, if the weather {bould-prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper toſprinkle the holes with water; 
but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough is 
moiſten the earth a little, for too much moiſture would rot 
the ſeed: but when the ſeed is germinated, and the young 
plants coming up, give water freely in dry warm weather, - 
When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they muſt be thinned, and leave no more than four, fe, 
or ſix of the beſt plants in every hole. 


— = 


In gardens where a perſon is much ſtraitened for room, 
or obliged to make the moſt of the ground, may ſow the 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early caulifloy. | 
ers, or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above: and 
the cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone by that time. tie 
cucumber plants begin to puſh the runners. | - | 

In ſowing picklers may, either in caſe of a cold wet ſe 
ſon, in which theſe ſeeds are very apt to rot in the ground 
or make but little progreſs, or in order to forward both the | 
ſeed and plants a or two in growth, ſow the ſeed on | 
a light hot-bed; and when the plants have been up about 
a week, or ten or twelve days, to tranſplant them. * The 
method is this: get ſome new horſe· dung, and make a hot- 
bed about a yard or four feet wide, and eighteen inches } 
high, the length to be in proportion to the quantity of 
plants you would raife. As ſoon as the bed is made, lay 
on about three inches =” of earth; then, as it is ad- 
viſable generally to tranſplant theſe plants when quite 

oung, in little cluſters together, ſow the ſeed according- 
25 that 1s, either ſow ſome in ſmall pots, ſeveral feeds in 
the middle of each, and plunge them in the hot-bed, or, 
for larger ſupplies, ſow in the earth of the bed, in lte 
cluſters, with a thick . blunt-ended dibble, | or with your 
fingers contracted make holes, about an inch wide, 
half an inch, or near an inch deep, and about an inch nd 
a half aſunder, dropping eight or ten ſeeds in each bole, 
and cover them in with earth; this is called dotting them 
in; or inſtead of this, you may draw drills acroſs the bed: 
the ſeed to be ſown.,in the drills, obſerving to ſow them 
quite thick, not generally all along the drills, but rather i 
Lttle patches, eight or ten good ſeeds in each, ſo cloſe u 
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ſt touch, and cover them near half an inch deep 
—— — a clear ſpace in each drill of two aches | 
between each patch or cluſter of ſeed, and let the drills be 
two or three inches aſunder : by thus ſowing the ſeed in 
patches, the plants will riſe in bunches for tranſplantation . 
in that order as below; obſerving to cover the bed either 
with a frame and glaſſes, or with mats on nights and all bad 


eight, or ten days, and ſhow the rough leaves.in the centre, 
it is proper to plant them out, if the weather is ſettled for 
in this order of culture it is moſt ſucceſsful to ow them 
out while in that young ſtate of growth, as aforeſaid, taking 
them up in eluſters as they grow, with the earth about 
their roots; and in that manner let them be planted in the 
places where they are to remain, altotting one bunch of 
plants to a hole, and giving them immediately ſome water; 
they will quickly ſtrike root without hardly feeling their 
removal. . e SOLVE, * oO 
This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and wor- 
thy to be put in practice: or alſo occaſionally to bring the 
plants forwarder than if ſown in the natural ground, as be- 
fore intimated : obſerving, however, in both caſes, that, 
as having adviſed the planting them out while the plants 
are in quite young growth as above, if the weather ſhould 
at that time prove unfavourably cold, may continue 
them under occaſional ſhelter in the bed a week or more 
longer, till the ſeaſon ſettles in warm. „ 38 
Plant and ſow Gourds and Pumkins, 2 
Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any time to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month.  —- 
But as the fruit of theſe plants is not of much eſtima- 
non or value for any material culinary uſes, or other eco- 
nomical purpoſes, ſhould only raiſe a few, where any 
re required, either for any domeſtic occahons, both in the 
Juite young 2 growth of the fruit, and when of full 
maturity, or tome chiefly. by way of curioſity, for the great 
variety of the fruit in its numerous different and ſingular 
ſhapes, fize, colours, ſtripes, and -variegations, &c, rom 
two or three inches growth, as in the orange and pear 
Lourds, to one, two, or three feet, or more, in different 


* 


F 


weather ; and when the plants bave- been come up fix, - 
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ſorts, in round, oval, hemiſpherical, bottle-ſhaped, bane.” 


ſhaped, ftar-ſhaped, and of various other forms. 
Go of them may be planted out in the 


— : Nr 24 will ſpread wonderfully, and produce many 
If, TEEN | 
ut if you defire to have any of the curious ſorts to pro- 
duce fruit ſooner than common, you ſhould, in the beęi 
ning of the month, plant ſome out upon holes of hot dung, 
under hand or bell-glafſes, or other occaſional ſhelter : make 
ſome holes, two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade 
deep, in the places where the plants are to produce their 
fruit, filling the holes with a wheel-barrowful or two of 
new horſe-dung, covering that fix or eight inches deep 
with earth, and ſo plant your gourds, &c. or may ſoy 
the ſeeds, io ccver veer pri the above glaſſes, or with 
oiled r frames, &c. till they begin to run; then ma 
BON Be... ves 
However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holing 
. + thera out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the 
gourd kinds, in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, as 
aſoreſaid, towards the middle of the month, when ſeitled 
2 weather, and the pumkins, &c. may be planted any 
where. — 
Obſerve to plant ſome of the orange, and other ſmall 
ourds near to a wall, or other fence, or againſt an arbour, 
; and when the plants begin to run, i the vines, or 
runners, be neatly trained;-and faſtened up cloſe to the 
wall, pales, &c. Where this is practiſed, the plants, to- 
gether with the fruit, will make an agreeable appearance in 
the months of July, Auguſt, and September. | 
Theſe plants may be alſo ſupported with ſtakes ; that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 
vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 
round the ſtakes. 6" "14 | ; 
But the pumkins, and large kinds of gourds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, or upon dung-hills, ſetting 
them eight or ten feet jrom one another, and muſt be 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, where, if 
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they kave room, they will ſpread confiderably, and extend 
ert a, e 
The ſeed of gourds and pumkins MY. ſtill be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond werk, of any time in the month. _ . 
The ſeeds may now be ſown, either at once in the full 
grounds, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to remain; 
or in a hot - bed for. tranſplantation, which will bring the 
nts on much forwarder ; and for which they may be 
own in one of the cucumber hot- beds already made, or 
upon holes of hot dung under hand-glaſſes, as in laſt month; 
and when the plants have got rough leaves, one or two 
inches broad, they ſhould be planted out in the open 
ound. _ 3 | ned lon el tet 
* in default of hot dung, &c. ſow them now in the 
common ground at once in the places where they are to 
' | Kidney-Beans,” © 
Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe .- 
planted in April. h . 
Any of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may now be 
planted; but the beſt and moſt profitable for this planta- 
tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea and Canterbury - 
white dwarfs, CCG 8 
Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 
aſunder; place the beanis in the drills two or three inches 
aſunder, draw the earth evenly over them, and when all 
are planted, let the farface be lightly raked ſmooth, --, 
Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds 
of kidney-beans; 5 | bo.” 
Moſt of the running ſorts are exceeding profitable for- 
the ſervice of a family, for. they are Ces great, 
bearers; but, in particular, the ſcarlet flowering bean; and 
there is a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, 
which, both in the ſeed and flowers, is white; but their 
manner of growth, mode of bearing, and pods, are ſimi- 
lar, and both the varieties being very plentiful bearers in 
long continuance, are very proper for this plantation; the 
large white Dutch running kinds are alſo very proper to 


o 
fl 
oy 


plant now, are excellent beans, the pods of conſiderable 
std. but the plants do not continue long in production, 


ke the ſcarlet, &c. though they are by many eſteemed ſu- 
N 2 


perior for the table. 
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All the running or climbing ſorts of kidney-beans mug 
be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf kinds; & 
that the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt be opened at three 
feet fix inches diſtance from one another, at leaft, but four 
feet will not be too much, and about an inch and a half 


| aa in the drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them equally with earth. 5 
When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh then 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed iu 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners wil 
Toon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight_or ten feet, pro- 
vided the * ſticks be ſo high: or if any are plante 
in a row cloſe againſt a wall, or any high fence or bud. 
wg, may * ron ſtrong packthread from above, fix inches 
diflance, faſtened tight at both ends, the runners of tie 
beans will readily Sr ca round the ſtrings. — 
The advantage of planting theſe running kinds is ven 
great, eſpecially the fcarlets, &c. for a tine crop; fac 
thoſe that are now planted will, after they begin bearing 
n july or Auguſt, continue gon: plentifully till the 
end of September or October, or till the cold weather 
Kills the plants. F 41 
Though, as in many families theſe are not ſo much 
eſteemed for general uſe as the dwarf ſorts, they ſhould be 
planted in ſmaller or larger portions accordingly, and ge- 
nerally moſt of the dwarfs for the main crops : nor ar 
the running kinds much cultivated by the market garder- 
ers, both on account that large quantities would require 
trouble to ſtick them, and are not ſo ſaleable as the 
the dwarf beans, eſpecially in the London markets; and 
> es they raiſe moſtly the dwarf ſorts for general pro 
oe, * * 5 
However, in private gardens, ſhould geverally cultirat 
tolerable crops, more or leſs, for the ſupply of a family, 
as during the ſeaſon, they will be always in ready produc 
tion: two ſowings, one this month and another in Jun 
Vill furnifh plentiful ſupplies of young pods, in conftai 
ſucceſſion, from July till the middle or end of October. 


1 Capficums for Pickling, © 
. -Thecapficums for pickling, which were ſown in Ma 


©. 
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or April, ſhould now be planted out ; but this ſhould be 
done in moiſt weather. . 

Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot-bed, are ſome what 
tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon ; but | 
this may be done any time ia the third or fourth week of ? 
the month, if fettled warm weather. a 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 

by line, a loot 


the ſurface ſmooth ; then pur in the plants 
aſunder every way, and water them, FR 
Love Apples, for Soups, Se. 

Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hot-bed _ 
where raiſed. About the middle or latier end of the : 
moath is the proper time to remove them into-the full air. | 
Theſe plants, being trailers, and very luxuriant and ram- 
in their muſt therefore be planted cloſe to a 


* 


were to be 
wide, vacant 
One ſtout plant in a is ſuſſicĩent. Water them as 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the fun till 
they have taken root : and a little ſhelter in cold nights, 


for the firſt ſortnight, would be very ſerviceable. , 


will now be fit to cut for uſe. 3 
— the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould be 
obſerved, that, when they are from about two or three to 
four or five, or at moſt fix inches in height, they ſhould be. 
gathered ; but thoſe about three or four inches high are in 
prime order; when permittec to run much higher, the top 
of the bud opens, and the ſhoot: does not eat ſo well as 
thoſe that are cut when the head is quite cloſe. 5 
When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your knife. 
down cloſe by the fide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, leſt 
zou wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up 
in ſucceſſion and do not yet appear, cutting the ſhoots off 
I about three or four inches within the ground. 


N 3 : 
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| other kinds will alſo ſucceed, - 
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Let the beds of theſe plants be now carefully cleaned, 
for LY 17 _ now riſe very thick on them. 
_ Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry day, and 

z ſmall hand hoe cut 16705 weeds clean within 165 dare 
and r will ſoon all die. e 


| Tranſplanting Laier. | 
* 58 weather, tranſplant cos lettuce and other kind | 


which were ſown the two former months. _ 

Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants, in a free open fitus. 
tion, or ſuch that is not much encumbered with trees, &c, 
which would draw the plants up ſſender, without formin 
good hearts; dig the ground neatly dne ſpade deep, 24 
rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants in ros; 
ten or twelve inches aſunder ; and allow the fame diſtance 
between plant and plant in each row, and. give ſome vate 
to ſettle the earth about their roots. | 

Repeat the waterings as there uy be occaſion, tl the | 
plants have taken root. _ 

Such lettuces, in young plants, as are intended to remain 
where ſown to attain full growth, ſhould now be thinnel 
regularly, about a foot or fifteen inches diſtance : or any 
among other crops, as onions, leeks, carrots, &c. myſt be 
thinned more conſiderably, or, generally, two or thete 
feet aſunder ;-and theſe thinnings ſhould be done in pro- | 

time, before the plants advance above two or t 
inches growth, or but little more, before they draw. ove 
another up flender and weak. 


% 


- Saw Lluce- Gd 2 


Sow Me was, this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, that there may be a conſtant 
ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection, i in a 
order in the proper per ſeaſon, which, from theſe. ſowingy 
come into full growth in July and Auguit, to ſucceed ed thoſt 

of the ſpring-fown crops. 
The — ilich, and | admirable cabbage- Eier, are tte 
oper kinds to ſow now; the brown Duich, and 


An open fituation muſt be choſen to ſow theſe bb, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort &- 
parate, and rake them in light * evenly. K * 


"4 
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The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſown, muſt be often 

refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, to 

promote à free growth, both in tbe ſced and young 


piants. 5 L ; ; 8 
20. a "Tying up early — 7?" of HELM 

Early cos lettuce, of ſome advanced growth, beginning 
to heart a little, may, in ſome of the largeſt plants, have 
the leaves tied up together moderately, with a firing of 
baſs, which will forward their cabbaging and whitening in 
the heart ſooner for uſe, and render them more criſp and 
tender for eating. ee . | 


Small Sallading. * 


Soy creſſes,, muſtard; radiſh, rape, and other ſmall ſal- 

lad ſeeds oſte. V 
When a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are required *' \ 

young, there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each fort put into the 
rountl once every ſi x or ſeven days 
Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper 

to ſow theſe ſeeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady border, Draw ' 

ſhaliow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein very thick, and 

cover taem lightly with earth. In dry weather, give them 


— 


* 


moderate watering every other day. 


eee may ſtill be ſown, where required in continu- 
ed ſucceſſion, ſowing generally the round-leaved ſort, aud 
moſtly in an open fituation. 1 ET 

In ſome families ſpinach is required in ſucceſſion all 
| ſummer, or in continuance ſome part of that ſeaſon; in 

which caſe, ſome feed ſhould be ſown. every twelve or 
fourteen days, as the plants of the ſummer ſowings ſoon 
run up to it ilks, in an uſeleſs growth: . ſow the ſeed mode- 
rately thin, and rake it well into the ground; or may occa- 
horally ſow ſome in ſhallow flat drills, fix or eight inches 
toa foot aſunder, covering in the ſeed regularly, about a- 
finger's breadth deep. ; C . 

Hoe and thin the young ſpinach of laſt month's ſowing; 
eradicate all weeds, and where the. plants ſtand thick, thin 
them moderately, ig ſome m—_— order, eſpecially thoſe 

| 1 e 
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produced from the broad-caft ſowing; not ſo material in 
thoſe growing in drills. 3 | 
Should now, the beginning or middle of this month, if 
not done, leave ſome beſt ſorts of ſpinach to run for ſeed, 
both of the winter crop, of the triangular-leaved kind, and 
. early ſpring-ſown plants of the round-leaved, to have 3 
proper ſupply of ſeed of both varieties. | 
Tarneps. : 
dow more turneps, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon: © 
fit to draw for the table by the middle or latter dif 
July: but will be in excellent order by the beginaing of 
Auguſt, and will continue good a long time. EN 
This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather; for in 
— all the f ages n 
owery, or is a fair of its bei or in- 
Fr is the moſt proper right time to ſor 
this ſmall ſeed. | 2 


So it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpar 
ſeed, in moderation, but fo it as equally as poſlible; * 
tread it evenly down, and rake it in with the ſame care. 

Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 
month: cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regular · 


— 


ty, to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. | 
Tin work of thinning: ſhould be performed 
when the leaves are about the breadth of a man's 


thumb, or be grow much larger, as the work can 
then de effected — expedition and regularity. 
73 Cleaning and thinming Carrots and Parſneps. 
, Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt intheir 
owth, and ſhould be properly encouraged : clear them 
How weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſtances. 
. © This work may be done either by hand or hoe: thoſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe will find it the moſt expeditious 
method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, 
8 the ſurface ol the _— — hoe, it 
wi tly promote the fre. wth o „ 
"> - ata ng at any rate, let Theſe plants be cleared from 
weeds, and thinned out to proper diſtances, that they may 
have full liberty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom. Thin 
| out, therefore, the general crops, to about fix or ſeven 
- * Inches diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds, There u 
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nothing like allowing theſe plan 


2nd attain their 


* larger for uſe, the reſt will 


Carrot-ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required: it will 
grow freely, and the 3 will come up ſoon, and they 
will be ready to draw for the table by the latter end of Ju- 


ly, or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine order all the 


autumn ſeaſon. 
8 c K 
The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or lat- _ 
ter end of this month, be perfectly well cleared from 
weeds; and the plants, when three or four inches high, 
ſhould be thinned” properly about three or four inches 
aſunder, being careful to leave the ſtrongeſt plants.. 
This work may either be performed by hand, or with 
tie ſmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, aud by 
ſtirring the ground with the hoe, &c. it is of great ſervice 
to the growth of the plants, having for this purpoſe a ſmall 
one-hand hoe, about two inches broad; or, in want of. 
this, an old table knife, bent a little at the end, about an 
inch, by heating in a fire, which will anſwer the purpoſe _ 
very well for ſmall or moderate crops : obſerving, in the - 
main crops defigned wholly for full bulbing, to thin them 
out to about four inches diſtance, not leaving any. two 
cr more plants cloſe together. FFF 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thine 
ning out by degrees for ſallads, or other uſes, there ſhould” 
be 2 crop ſet anart, and reſerved unthinned for that pur- 
pote ; but obſerving to thin them regularly as you draiv 
N 5 — N . 
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them for uſe, leaving the moſt promiſing plants to ſtand | 
WS EE. . „„ 


Hamburgh Parſley, Scorzonera, and Salſafy. 
The Hambu or large rooted parſle ha ſcorzone; 
and ſalſafy, 260 g Jl be 833 L from 6 85 
and the plants ſhould be thiuned or hoed out to proper 
diſtances, that their roots may have room to ſwell. Leave 
theſe plants about fix or ſeven inches diſtagce from one 
another. „%% UT 
I The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be ſown + 
for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 


of this month, in an Open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in. | | . 


Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run uþ for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſown now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent 
order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 
ſpring following. | „ 


1 


ä Saveys and Calbage. 
Tranſplant ſpring- ſown cabbage and favoy plants for 
autumn and winter uſe. N 32 
Theſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflow- 
ers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 
But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 
plants into an open ſpot by themſelves, Plant them out, 
if poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and a halt 
aſunder, and about two feet diſtance in the lines; and a 
ſoon as they are planted give each a little water. 
Draw earth about the. ſtems of early cabbages, and 
others; this is a very needful work, for it will ſtrengthen, 
the plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward in 
their growth, © SS, LN PRE: 
The earlieſt | cabbages will now be well advanced in 
growth, have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to 
turn their inner leaves for cabbaging ; they may be greatly 
aſſiſted and brought forward by tying. their leaves, to- 
gether. Get ſome ſtrong baſs, or ſmall ofier twigs, and n 
over the plants row by row, and let ſuch of the forwar 
with fulleſt hearts, as begin now to tura their leaves the. 
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moſt concavely inward, in order for heading, be tied. In 
doing. this, obſerve to gather all the leaves up regularly; 
and then, with. ſome.ſtrong baſs ſtrings, or an ofier twig, 
tie them together; but do not tie them too ſtraight, ſor that 
would occaſion the plants to rot. : 5 
This will bring the plants forwarder for uſe ſooner by a 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 
ſelves; and they will be much whiter in the heart, and 
more tender to eat. | pe 2 
Sow ſugar-loaf cabbage-ſeed, and any other oloſe, quick- 
kearting kids, for ſummer and autumn coleworts, and 
young autumn cabbages. | ea ih K 
Likewiſe ſow ſome ſavoys to plant out in July and au- 
guſt for a winter crop. „5 1 "of 3 
| Early Cauliflowers.. 3 
The cauliflöwers that were defended with hand-glaſſes 
zl winter and ſpring, being now of conſiderably advanced 
growth, ſhould have the glaſſes wholly diſcontinued, if not 
done the end of laſt month. _ | 
| Look, over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or 
latter end of the month; ſome of the plants will then be- 
gin to ſhow their flower-heads in the centre; and as ſoon 
as theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and 
wet, which would change the colour from a milk white to 
a yellow. 8 5 . 
Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in ſome ad- 
ranced growth, let ſome of the largeſt leaves be broke 
down over it. This will anſwer the double purpoſe of 
ſhading the head from the ſun, and defending it from wet, 
whereby the cauliflowers will be preſerved in their natural 
whiteneſs, and will be cloſe, firm, and beautiful. ey 
Theſe plants ſhould in very dry weather. be occafion- 
Aly watered; tor this will cauſe the heads to grow to a 


arger fize, 5 e 
ut, previous to doing this, you muſt form the eartn 
hollow like a baſon, round each plant, to contain the wa- 
ter when given to them. | 8 be 


| Tranſplanting Cauliflowers, * | 
Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young cauli- 
flower plavts raiſed this ſpring from ſeed. _ - el 


For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of, 
the richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon fome 
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good rotten dung, and then dig the ground one 

and as you go — let the br be regularly wi wr 
The plants are to be ſet in this compartment at tw, 

feet, or two feet and a half each way aſunder; and they 

muſt be watered as ſoon as they are planted. ; 
There may be ſown. if you chooſe it, on the fame - 

ground, between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of ſpi- 

nach, or a thin ſprinkling of ſalmon-radiſhes, & c. 7 


Sowing Cauliflower- Seed for a Michaclmas Crop, 3 
Sor cauliflower-ſeed : the plants that are raiſed from tis 
ſowing will come into-uſe in October, and will be in high © 
port ion the greateſt part of November, and ſometimes * 

Ager. a * | | 5 ; | 


his is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmaz ? 
cathflowers. > -. + - 
. Obſerve the ſeed for this crop muſt nat be ſown till 
about the 24th of this month ; at which time 3 2 
three or four feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free ſitu. 
tion. Get ſome good feed of the laſt year's ſaving; ſon 
this equally, moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, ! 
and ſprinkle the bed often in dry weather with water. 
When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 

| broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery-bed to 
755. ſtreagth for final tranſplantation.—Sce June and 


; | Broccoli. 
Broccoli - ſeeds, both of the purple and white kinds, muſt 
de ſown this month, for the ſecond principal crop for uſe 
the following ſpring. | „„ 
It will be adviſable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two 

different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
ply ; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firſt 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth or twen- 
„ ee the plants. raiſed from theſe ſowings will pro- 
duce their heads of arcs February, March and Apnl, 
but in eſt perfection the two laſt· named months; and 
after the main heads are gathered, the ſtalks of the pur- 
ple fort particularly will yield abundance of exc 
Iprouts, but rarely any from the white, or cauliflower 
broccoli. 1 a 8 "of 3 BY 
. Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
earth, in an open expoſure, each kind ſeparate, and abe 


* 4 


Fa 
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them in even. Should not be ſown;under a wall, &c-for 

that firuation would draw the plants up weak and long- 3 
ked. 4 ä 3 

"But jet it be obſerved, if it is required to have broccoli - 

produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is, in October, No- 

vember, and December, you muſt ſow ſome ſceds of each 

kind in March, or beginning or middle of April, which 


ſee, : 


Sow bore-cole, otherwiſe brown-cole, for next winter 
and ſpring uſe, if not done in March or April. 

This is an uſeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raifing in every kitchen garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 
mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe 
in the heart ; but they have, nevertheleſs; great-merit for 
their extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and excellence for 
winter and ſpring uſe. | 5 . 


— 
4 - 
* 
Hor , 
. % 
EC ole. . | 

* - 

* 


Theſe plants run up with long ſtems, from two to three 
or four feet high, crowned: by a large, ſpreading, buſhy 
bead of thick,” fimbriated, curly leaves; and are ſo very 

hardy, that they will generally ſurvive almoſt the ſevercit 
winters; and in the months of February and March their, 
long ſtems will be loaded from the very bottom to the top, 

th fine young ſprouts; all of which, as well as the prin- 
cipal head at top, will boil remarkably green and tender. 

The ſeed muſt be ſown the firſt week in the month; but 
to have the plants run up tall and ftrong, with large full. 
heads, and the tall ſtrong ſtems to produce a large ſupply. /” 
of ſprouts accordingly, hould ſow a firſt crop im March 
or April, as directed in thoſe months. Sow it in an open. 

ſpot of good ground, and rake it ins. 
In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. Eto | 3 
The Funn will be large enough to plant out in about 
fx weeks after the ſeed is ſown';z but hen they have two 
or three leaves, it is cligible to thin, and prick out a quan- 
tity from the ſeed-bed, four inches diſtance, that the whole 
may obtain proper ſtrength for final tranſplanting. .- ; 


: 


| Thoſe. planted out finally in June, July, and Auguſt, 8 
ver, 


will produce large heads of full grow th to cut in O 


— 


— 
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November any time all winter, till the 


. Sow and plant Savoys, BER 

So ſavoy-ſeed for a latter crop: the true green ſavoy 
is the beſt ſort to ſow now, for it is the hardieſt to ſtand 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will | 
come in very well for a late crop; but to have a good crop 
of full-headed plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month; the plants will ſoon - 
come up, and will be fit. to tranſplant in the end of June, 

and in July and beginning of Auguſt. Generally ſowthe 
ſeed in a free, open expoſure, and rake it in regularly. 
Ihe plants raiſed from this ſowing will be tolerably 

well cabbaged by November, and will continue good 
till March. Plant out ſome carly-ſown' ſavoys, two feet 
and a half diſtance, ER 


Planting Beans. © 


Plant more garden beans for latter crops in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. Ss ; 

"The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds will yet } 
ſucceed tolerably.well; and the long pods and white-bloſ- 4 
| fom beans are alſo. very proper to plant any time this 
month. ty re F 
* But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are de -· 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeeds put 
into the ground at three different times this month, allow- 
ing ten or twelve days, or not exceeding a fortnight, be- 
tween each planting; and at this ſeaſon it will be of ad- 
vantage to allow them a ſituation where the ground is 
moiſteſt; if there is choice of ſoil, planting them in rows 3 
yard afunder. _ Ld | 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans that are al- 

ready up, three or four to five or fix inches high, and draw 
earth about their ſtems. . . 5 


; Management of Beans in Bloſſom. 

Now it will be 1 . to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods. "of 
This ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 
de particularly practiſed to the early crops, provided it was 
not done laſt month, 5 : 


' 


— 


* 
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this ice the pods. will ſet. ſooner, and ſwell. 
ſooner than if the plants were permitted to run; for, hav- 
ing the cop to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of 

fruit. | | e 
3 let this be performed to beans in general now in 
ploſſom; obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt advanced to ſuch - 
2 due height, as to have a ſufficient quantity of pods ; the 
early Mazagan bean may be topped when about eighteen. 
iaches high, and the largeſt ſorts ſhould be topped when 
from about two feet and a half to a yard, or three feet and 
a half high, according to the growth of the different va - 


But with reſpect, however, to the ſmall early beans, if 
you would have them come in as early as poſſihle, you 
mould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of 
the ſtalks begin to open. 162 

Soroing Peas. | | 

Sow likewiſe more peas. To have a regular ſupply, let- 
ſome be ſown at leaſt twice in this month; but where con- 
ſtant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or 
four ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the 
greater chance of ſucceſs in the late ſowing. > 04 

The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the marrowfats; alſo may 
ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large ſorts4- 
likewiſe any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown! © 
any time in this month will ſometimes yield tolerable ; 8 
crops, toward the latter end of July, and in Auguſt, &c. - 

This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe forts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high; ſome not above fifteen or eighteen inches, but are 
moſtly great bearers ; the pods ſmall, but numerous; and 
the peas, while young,. eat ſweet and good; and generally 
thoſe ion at this ſeaſon will be more productive than the 
larger kinds, though not ſo adviſable to ſow in large quan- 
tunes for any principal crops, Sow them in drills two feet, 
or two and a half aſunder. ES £45 N 
No hoe, and let ſome earth be drawn up about the 
ens of the crops of peas which were ſown' in April, for 
this will ſtrengthen the plants greatly. | 


The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 


7 


j SP 


— 


— 
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28 directed for the beans; it will e 
ſwell more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner. 
. | | Sticking Peas. 14-9 
Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, acc 
as the different ſcrts require it, for them to climb upon, to 
ft them from the ground in an upright growth, 
here this is intended, it ſhould always be done when te 
plants are fix or ſeven inches high, or thereabou. 
There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon: for 
| thoſe peas that have ſticks will yield above double the 
8 of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the * 
ground. | n tra 
Kerbe ſticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or fire 
to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 
ſorts of peas: the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
ſmall lateral branches, that the plants may readily take hold 
without falling on the ground; and ſhould be prepared in 
a'farined manner, ſo as the fide branches extend only te 
way of the rows. ene, 
They ſhould be placed on the moſt ſuriny fide of the | 
rows; at leaſt towards the caſt or mid-day ſun, where the | 
poſition or range of the rows admit; for the ſun wilł na- 
turally incline the plants that way, and they will more 
readily catch the ſticks ; and the ſticks ſhould be placed at 
ſuch diſtances in the rows as the branches of each other 
"This wotk Js very practicable 8 
This work is v icable in private ens, 
would be endleſs — for large crops in fields, &c. for 


- 
= 4 


ſapply of the markets. 
W's” Endive.. © AE! 3 
So endive for an early crop; principally ſome of the 
white, and a ſmall portion of the green, and if required 
early in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſable to fo 
ſome ſeed at two different times this month, and when 
the plants of each ſowing are about three or four inches in 
growth, plant out fome of the ſtrongeſt a foot diſtance. 

But never depend on the ſowings of this month for 3 
main crop, the plants being apt to run up foon to ſeed the 
ſame year; however, where a few early plants are requir” 
ed, may ſow a little ſeed about the beginning or middle cf 
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th, and more towards the latter end: the plants of 
2 not continue fit for uſe long ; W 
ſecond ſowing will not run ſo ſoon. 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and win- 
ter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of 
June, and in July ; and the plants from theſe ſowings at- 
tain full growth in Auguſt and September, and generally 
continue, without running for ſeed, till next ſpring. - 
| This ſeed ſhould be ſown in an open ſpot of rich earth: 


it muſt not be ſown thick, and take great care to rake it 
evenly into the ground. 


— as 


| Sewing n . 32 


derately thick, und corcr it about a der half ef ain 
inch with earth. 

Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
to ſow a little more of the ſeed, for that which is 
_ „ ſow it in drills ä in 


| ES will till ſucceed : let this 
ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it lightly with 
earth, or ſown broad-caſt and raked in. 

May alſo ſtill ſow borage, ſorret, burnet, fenqel, al 
or naſturtiums, &c.—See wer and April. 

s of th ſavory, and marjoram, or any 
other ſweet herbs, way alle ſtill be ſown; but let this be 
done the beginning of the month, obſerving ide fame me- 
thod of ſowing as directed in March and April. © 


Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips. + 


Propagate aromatic plants by {lips or cuttingsz moſt 
forts of them will ſtill ſucceed. // Fo 


The f b to no EPA fage, ſavory, and: 
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byſſop; marjoram, maſtich, and lavender: and the ſſips or 
cuttings of | theſe ſorts w ill now grow very $48 

Chooſe for this pu the beſt young fide-ſhoots, of 
tome tolerable ſtrength, and flip or cut off a quantiy, * 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrip off the under. 
leaves, and twiſt the ſtalk a little towards the lower end; 
then plant them, each cutting about two-thirds into the - 
ground, and ſetting them five or fix inches apart. 

_ They muſt be planted in a ſhady ſituation; and in dry 
weather ſhould be now. and then moderately watered, | 
Plant alſo, where 2 ired, ſlips or cuttings of roſema- 
ry, rue, and wormwood. Let the cuttings or flips of theſe 
plauts be fix or eight inches in length ; and plant them fix 
inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, inſerting each cutting 
more than half way into the earth. 
Sage, of the different ſorts, may now be very ſucceſsful. | 
ly propagated by ſlips of the young fide-ſhoots, detached 
about ſix inches long, pulling away the under leaves: 
plant them in a ſhady border, Amo to their tops, fix to 
twelve inches aſunder, and watered; they will ſoon ſtrike 
. Foot and ſhoot at top, and form good rag 8 ns the 

ſame ſummer: obſerving, that if in their firſt growth, 
any ſpindle up to- flower, cut that part off cloſe, in order 
to make the plants brancir out below full and buſhy, - 


Aint, - 2613 
nted now, where new beds are 


- Mint-may alfo. be pla 
Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either rooted young plants, 
or cuttings of the ſtalks, as directed in the two laſt months; 
they muſt be planted in beds or borders, in rows ſix inches 
aſunder, by four inches in the row, and give them ſome 
water to ſettle the earth well, about their roots. © ind 
Snappers ing Plants for Seed. +” 
Not ſupport the ſtems or ſtalks of ſuch plants as were 
| planted for feed, 2 *; Hh 7 7 SY 
The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to 
good height; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
winds and heavy rains will break them down. | 
fl be beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
| is to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 


\ 
— 


* 
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roxs of plants, placing the ſtakes about two or three yards 
es fo, the row: then let-fomg long, thin, poles, or 
ſtrong lines, be faſtened from ſtake to ſtake on each fide of 
the ſtaiks. FER FEE fe. 
Support likewiſe the ſtems of cabbages, ſavoys, and 
broccoli, which are for ſeed: having ſome ſtout ſtakes, let 
one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe to every plant, 
and the principal; ſtems be tied ſecurely to them. 
Sow more radiſhes; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
this ſowing ; but ſow alſo ſome ſhort-tops, and ſmall 
white turnep- radiſn; chooſe, an open ſituation, ſow the 
ſceds thin, and rake it in properly. 5 Nn 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue à proper ſucceſſion; but muſt be often watered 
in dry hot weather, both before and after the plants are 
Plasting Radiftes fer Scl. | 


* 
* 


Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed: this muſt be done when the 
roots are juſt in their. prime; and the fieſt and ſecond week 
in the month is the moſt proper time to do it; and it it is 
ſhowery weather, it will be a particular advantage, 

Chooſe for this purpoſe fuch roots of the common ra- 
dies as are long, perſectly ſtraight, and with ſhort tops. 

: Having alſo — to the colour of the xoot, that 
is, if it is the common red, or ſhort-topped radiſh; thoſe 
that are of a clear pale red are in moſt eſteem, and-parti- 
cuarly with the London gardeners, for market, as they ge- 
nerally eat more criſp and mild than thoſe of a dark ted 
colour: and when intended to ſave ſeed of the ſalmon ra- 
diſh, although theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet to 
ow the ſorts, it will be proper to plant the paleſt co- 

ured v.. . dz = on batt „ Sh mat d 

The principal reaſon why we direct radiſhes intended 
for ſeed to be tranſplanted is, that, having drawn up a quan- 
tity for that purpoſe, we can readily judge of the good- 
nels of che root, take only what are of the right ſort, and 
rezect ſuch as are not. | s 2704 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open ſituation: the 
rows muſt be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants 
muſt be {et about two feet from one, another in the row; ; 


Ye where they are to remain to blanch.—See 
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tet them be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſet. 


tle the earth properly about the. roots. Oy: will 
n and ripen ſeed in = 


Prici out Celery. - 


Prick: out from the ſeed-bed ſome of the celery plan 
which re ee 1 ts 
| ig for this purpoſe one or more rich 
.. inches broad; then draw out the Cel del 
ſome of the beſt plants, in a thinning manner, and prick 
them into the other beds, three inches aſunder in the ron, b 
and the rows five or ſix inches diſtance; give them ſome 
water, and made them from the ſun till they have taken | 
root. 1 

The plants are to remain in this bed à month, or five cr 
fix weeks, will they will have gotten ſtrength ; then let a 
wg rr | 
4 Let thike remaining in the ford bod be watered, Way | 
weather, to ſettle the carth about the roots, looſened in | 
| - Plant out celery in trenches of the earieft ſowing of Fe- 

E ee | A 


| eh his e's principal latter this ſhould 
de done in the firſt or ſecond . | 
r 
; then few the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake them in 
dely with « even 
In hot ſunny weather, — the —-— 
day, from ten till three o clock, i the fall in 
otherwiſe, this ſeed being very ſmall, the ſun vol, 
in a manner, quite burn it up. 
Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refrelbed eren 
_ other evening with a light moderate watering. 
The plants from this ſowi will be fit to plant out into 
trenches in July, Auguſt, September, and to take up 
for the table from October till Chriſtmas, and for a ſpring 


ſupply. 


The cardoons which were ſown in March or April 


ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength by 
next month, when they ſhould be planted where they are 
to remain for landing up to blanc. 
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Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 


inches diſtance ; or ſome may be pricked fix inches di- 


ſtance on a nurſery-bed, to remain till next month, when 
the whole ſhould be tranſplanted finally. 7 "= ws 
i Deftreying Necddte. 
Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and ia every part 
throughout the ground. - oo, 
There is ao work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more detrimental to crops than the preſent, eſpecially 
among all cloſe-growing crops of {mall A 
It ſhould, therefore, be one of he LN works in this 
ground to deſtroy them before they grow large ; for weeds, 
when permitted to grow large, not only exhauſt the good - 


4 


neſs of the 2 and ruin the preſent crops, but are al- 
A 


ſo a very diſagreeable fight, and require more than double 
labour to clear the ground of them. ES - 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, 
parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow pretty 
cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds. That is, let the 
weeds be cleared away, either by hand- weeding or ſmall- 
hoeing, before they begin to ſpread, or over. top the plants, 
which they would ſoon do, when once they begin to run; 
and in that caſe would do much damage to the crops. _ 


Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large among ; 


any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one ano- 


ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing or 


weeding them extremely tedious, and very troubleſome to 


perform. g : | : „ 
But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney - 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, and ſuch other crops 


as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more eaſy 


than to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between 
the plants to admit a large hoe; and with fuch an inſtru- 
ment à perſon may go over a large piece of ground in 
a little time; therefore, he that would ſtiffer w 

among ſuch crops, would be much to blame. 


/ - 


— 


to grow 
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OE Watering new-planted Crops. Aa 
Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work to 
all newly tranſplanted crops, both in young ſeedling 

pricked-out' plants, and others of larger growth, finally 
tranſplanted; ſuch as cabbages, caulifſow ers, lettuce, ct. 


” ak. *% Þ 
Op) . 


lery, &c. always giving a watering at planting, where wa. 


ter is conveniently ſituated, and the quantity of plants not 
too conſiderable to render the work very laborious and 

tedious; repeating the waterings till the plants take root 
and grow. . 9 1 


This work proving ſo very beneficial in acceleratingthe 


freſh rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth 
from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, where 
convenienee of water and time permits. 

But watering would alſo be of much advantage occa- 
ſionally to young plants of various ſorts remaining in ſeed- 
beds, and athers of continuance therein, in very dry hot 
weather at this ſeaſon. W N 


— 


— 
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EN RS Wall- Trees. ' ' LES bg ; 
'ALL-TREES will now, in general, begin to make 
_.. ſtrong and numerous ſhoots ; and they ſhould be re- 
gulated, and trained the right way, before they grow into 
confuſion. | | * . | 
Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now, and alſo plum and cherry-trees. | 
Let all theſe trees be looked over ſome time this * 
as early as poſſible, before they advance conſiderably into 
diſorder in their firlt ſhoots, and Xs uf from all ſuch of 


the new ſhoots as are uſeleſs and ill - placed; at the ſame 


time, be particularly careful that a plentiful ſupply of all 
the beſt, well-placed, uſeful ſhoots be retained, and when 
of due length, trained in cloſe and regular to the wall. 


All fore - right, and other ill- placed ſhoots, are uſeleſs, 


and muſt be diſplaced; theſe are ſuch as are produced 
either from the of the branches, in a fore-right di 


rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly ſituated, as they cannot 


4 
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de properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, * mu ſt 


be cleared away. | 5 
Likewiſe all — — luxuriant ſhoots are, for the general 
part, to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind; that ĩs, ſuch 
25 are remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth 
than the generality of the ether ſhoots of the ſame tree, 
and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy or furniſh a 
future ſupply of wood; in which caſes only ſome occa- 
Gonal ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all the 
others of them cleared off quite cloſe. | 1 

And at the ſame time obſerve, that, in ſelecting 
2nd retaining a plentiful ſupply of the moſt proper, well. - 
placed ſhoots, in all parts of the tree for training, where 
they appear ſuperfluous or in too great abundance in _ 
any part, where it is obvious they are abſolutely not all 
wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe, if left till winter- 
pruning, the fuperflaities, though of proper growth and 
| well-placed, as they cannot be all trained with proper re- 

gularity, ſhould be difplaced in a ſomewhat regular thin- 
ning order, taking out what are, apparently, the moſt im- 
proper, unſerviceable, and unneceſſary, leaving a plenti- 
ful abundance of the beſt and moſt promiſing ſhoots for 
training; and by thus clearing the tree early of unneceſſa- 
ry young ſhoots, the regular figure of the tree is all along 
preſerved, and the remaining ſupply of ſhoots, as well as 
the fruit, will receive all proper nouriſument. 

But generally leave a double or treble ſufficiency of the 
beſt fide-ſhoots, that are of a kind and moderate growth, 
| and which are well ſituated for laying in; as likewiſe the 

terminal ſhoots of each branch, and all trained in cloſe to 


* 


the wall, in regular order. BY 3 
For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rello cherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe ' 
trees principally produce their fruit upon the one · year - old 
dots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary at 
this ſeaſon to leave a ſufficient quantity of the well - ſituat- 
ed and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe from in the general winter pruning. „ 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots now retained, 
nen about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be 
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nailed up cloſe, and as regularly as poffible to the wall, ant 

each at full length : they ſhould not, on any confideration, 


be ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that wil 


prove of worſe conſequence than may be general] thought 
For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened while in their 

8 ſummer's growth, it, by ſtopping their ſhooting 
in length, would cauſe them to produce from their fide 


a number of uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from each eye; 


which would not only prove hurtful to the princpa 
ſhoots from whence they proceed, but would alſo occs. 


fion ſo full a ſhade as to prevent the ſun and free air from 
having due acceſs to the fruit, to promote its growth in: 


regular manner; for, although a ſlight ſhade of leaves, 
Kc. proves neceſſary in promoting the free growth of al 
kinds of wall-fruit, yet a too fuil ſhade of wood is alto- 


ether deſtructive, and contrary to the original intent of | 


* 


1 ving wall-trees. a 


* — 


With regard, however, to ſhortening che young ſhoots | 


of theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be 


tiſed to particular ſhoots, in the latter end of this month, 
or in June: for inſtance, if your tree be young, and you 
want to furniſh it with wood, or that there be any vacant 
ſpace in old trees, you may, in either caſe, ſhorten one or 


more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, com- 


guous to the racy where wood is wanted, ſhortening then 


to three or Tour eyes, and they will ſoon after ſhoot out 
again, the ſame ſeaſon perhaps, a ſhoot from each remain- 
wg eye or bud, fo as to furniſh the vacancy more effettu- 


In the earlier ſummer dreſſing of wall- trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two, or three 
inches long, moſt of ther equifite pruning may be periora- 
ed, by rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger and 
thumb, without the uſe of a knife; but when more ad- 
vanced the knife only muſt be uſed. 


Apples, fc. © 


Apple pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either againſt walk 
or eller, ſnould alſo be looked over ſore time foward 


RN. the end of this month; for theſe trees ſhould alſo be di- 


veſted of all uſeleſs and ill-growing ſhoots of the yea, 
aud the neceſſary regular ones trained in. 

In this pruning of theſe trees, let all ſhoots produce 
Sa - 1 7 ; 
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fore-right from the front of the branches, be taken off 
cloſe ; ſikewiſe the ſuperfluous ſhoots, or ſuch as riſe in parts 
of the trees, where not wanted, and ſuch as' cannot be 
regularly trained in, ſhould alſo be taken away; and the 
ſooner this is done now the better. 

But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt-placed, moderate growing fide-ſhoots, but par- 
ticularly in ſuch places where wood 1s apparently wanted; 
or in any of the moſt vacant parts below, to train in be- 
tween the main branches: but leave rather more than 
what may appear juſt neceſſary, and a leading one to each 
branch; for it is eſſentially eligible to retain a full ſupply * 
of the beſt regular-placed ſhoots at this time, to chooſe 
from in the winter pruning; and what 1s not then want- 
ed, can be eaſily cut away. } EI 15 

The ſhoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of due 
length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; and 
each ſhoot muſt be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon 
before obſerved for the apricot and peach-trees, &c. Be- 
fides, the apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, ſhould never 
be ſhortened, only in particular caſes, for the reaſons ex- 
_plained in winter pruning of theſe trees. \ 


proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of 
the year to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, 
or in June, to promote their producing a ſupply of lateral 
ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to ſupply the vacant parts. 


Thin Apricots, Nc. 


Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where the young 
fruit zre ſet too thick upon the trees. | 

Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- ' 
plying with proper nouriſhment ; and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one ano- 
ther, and the fruit in general be ſmall and ill-flavoured. 

Beſides, where there are too great a quantity of theſe 
forts of fruit permitted to remain upon the trees, the ill 
conſequence does not terminate altogether in the badneſs 
of the fruit that year, but it extends to two or three vears 
'0 come; for the too great quantity of fruit would draw 
the whole nouriſhment to themſelves, inſomuch that the 
Tees would not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bear- 

0 | 


| Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 
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ing fruit next year; and-it would alſo exhauſt the trees 
much, that they could not regaia ſtrength to produce 
good wood before the ſecond year after; and it would wn 
bably be the third before atolerable crop could be expected, 
Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
vpon the trees, let them now be reduced: to a moderate 
quantity on each tree, for a middling good full Crop : and 
the ſooner this is done the better it will be for the 
and alſo for the fruit that is to remain upon them. 
This thinning fhould be performed im a very care 
ful manner, looking over the branches regularly, one 
one; and ſingle out, on each branch, the fruit that is 
per to leave. The moſt promiſing and beſt-ſhaped tri 
muſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to thoſe that ar 
beſt ſituated on the branches. Each kind, according u 
its ze, muſt be left at ſuch diſtances, that every one may 
have ſufficient room to ſwell, and grow freely to its ful 
bigneſs every way, without touching another. For i- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in pretty good condition for 
ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches 1 
be of three different fizes ; that is, the ſtrong, middling, 
and weakly : the number of fruit to be left upon each d 
theſe branches are, upon the ſtrongeſt ſhoots and branches 
three or four of the 1aireſt and beſt-placed fruit ; upon the 
middliing ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one 
or two upon the weaker ſhoots. 
Remember, that if there be few or many fruit upon the 
trees, to leave no two or more nearer together than within 
three, four, five, or fix inches, according to their reſpectin 
fizes, when of full-growth.. ©: IE 
Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are neu- 
ly obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to dre 
perfection. At the ſame time, the trees will ſhoot free, | 
and produce a ſufficient quantity of good wood to bet | 
fruit next year. 3 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the commas 
fizes of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmall kinds may be 
Jeft cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be 
left upon the different branches. For inſtance, the carl 
maſculine apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early net 
rines, being ſmall varieties of theſe kinds, there may d- 
left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots about four or five 
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theſe fruit: and on a middle - ſiʒed ſhoot three ; and fo in 
proportion on the weaker ſnootss. M4 

he voung fruit that are thinned off, are excellent for 
tarts, &c. particularly the apricots. ua F 531 

Diegfreying Saal. 


nails often make great havoc among the choice kinds 
of wall fruit, where they are not interrupted : they parti- 
cularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach-trees, 
and will do miſchief to thoſe kinds of fruit, if not pre- 
vented. 33 88. 
Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a morn- 
ing, and in an evening, and after ſnowers of rain; at which 
time theſe creeping vermin come forth from their holes 
to feed upon the fruit, and may then be readily taken and 
deſtroyed. | 2 5 
Cleaning the Fruit-tree Border. 
The borders where wall and eſpalier trees grow, ſhould 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds : for theſe not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
world promote ſnails, ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſects, 
to the detriment of the fruſtttt. EY 
Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 
and where there is room to admit of hoeing between any 
crops that may be growing on the borders, let a ſharp hoe 
be applied to them in a dry ſunny day, by which you 
may ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon as hoed, rake 
2 all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean ſmooth ſur- 
ace, | ' 


Inſects hurtful to Fruit- tree. 

Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall trees, let 
tome means be uſed to deſtroy them before they increaſe, 
and ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do con- 
Lderable miſchief to the trees and fruit. 52 
When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack but 

one fingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort 


e tine, over. run the whole, if not ſtopped; and would ſpoil 
eau the young ſhoots, and. deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing 
oy rate; and when once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is 
af 


but little good to be expected either in the growth of 
tne ſhoots or the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon as 
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adviſable both to prune away ſuch part of the you 
ſhoots,” and to pull off all the worſt leaves that are A, 
feſted with them, that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or mud, 
curled up; then ſtrew ſome tobacco duſt over all the 
branches and leaves; repeating it occaſionally, which 
will contribute conſiderably towards deſtroying and pre. 
venting the vermia from multiplying. | 
Watering wall-trees, &c. thus infeſted with inſech 
often proves beneficial, provided it is often repeatedin dry 
hot weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees with 
. force, eſpecially from a watering engine, deſcribed 
ow. p 


P Engine for watering the Branches of Trees. 


For the purpoſe of watering the branches of the abore 
wall-trees, there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient as 
hand watering. engine, -generally made of tin, or ſome- 
times copper, of {mall or larger dimenſions, worked by 
means of a ſmall fingle-handed/ pump, fixed therein, to 
diſcharge the water from a pipe, to turn in any direc- 
tion. 1 J ohe 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand ox 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet high; 
and is-by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt expeditious way 
of watering the branches of theſe trees; and this is allo 
an effectual way. of watering them; for the engine will 
throw the water with ſuch force againſt the trees as to dil. 
place caterpillars, and other mel, and will effectually 
clear the leaves and. branches from duſt, cobwebs, and 
from any ſort of filth they may have at any time contract 
ed; and if the waterings are repeated now and then, in ven 
dry weather, but few inſects can breed upon the trees. - 
that where inſets at any time appear, and if it be dry ver 
ther, let the trees be well daſhed with water from the above 
engine, once every day or two for a week: it will greatly 
\ diminiſh, their numbers, if not totally deſtroy them, provid 
ed it be done before the inſets have ſpread too far. 

This engine may alſo be uſed — — in watering 


in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young 
old-ſtandard trees, where any of branches are 


» 


by inſets of any ſort, 
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Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beft are 
thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at moſt 
of the tin-ſhops, xc. Small ones of tin, of the more fim- 
conſtruction, ſold at from abont eight to ten or twelve 
ſaillings ; others of a complete plan, more convenient and 
effectual, are from one to two or three guineas, or more, 
according to ſize, &c. but thoſe made of copper, for 
ter durability, are much dearer. * n 
T)be moſt eligible forts are ſuch as have the pump and 

pipe fixed in a tin or copper veſſel, for containing the wa- 
ter, of which ſome are of moderate ſize, to carry about by 
hand; but larger ones, more convenient and eligible for 
general uſe, are fixed or fitted to place upon a ſmall, low, 
taree-wheeled carriage, for the more ready moving it to dif. 
ferent parts; other ſorts of a more fimple conſtruction, 
that when uſed are placed in a — 7 — 2 watering - pot, 
pail, or tub, filled with water; ſo ing the engine with 
one hand, and work it with the other. 

Watering new-planted Trees. * 
New. planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſnould in very dry weather be well wa- 
tered at the root about once a week: it will alſo be of 
great ſervice to water the branches of the new · planted 
trees, now and then, in dry weather. 
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? Fines, ni Fl 30-3008 1915 14 
Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will prodhee, be- 
fides bearing and — ſhoots, . that are al- 
together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the betej/ . r 207 
It is not every ſummer that is ſavourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them great 
allſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early 
ume; and where this work is executed in a timely and : 
per manner, the bunches of theſt fruit may be brought to 
be large and handfome, and much ſooner and better ri - 
pened than what is commonly done. 
To do this, the vines muſtnow be perfectly well cleared 
prom all ſorts of uſelefs ſhoots of the year; and at the 
ame tune, all the fruit bearing, and other well-placed uſe - 


DO 


pry ſhould be nailed up reg alarly; and n 
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This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to ex. 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is2 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an opportunity of performing the work with 
more expedition and regularity, and for the greater beneſt 
of the trees and fruit; obſerving, that all t he immediz- 
bearing ſhoots which now diſcover the advancing y 


bunches of fruit upon them, muſt be left ; and ſuch ao. 


ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are very well fituated for 
training in, for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſ 
alſo be left in places where they are apparently wanted, and 
can poſſibly be trained in. But all weak, ſtraggling ſhoots, 
ſuch particularly as often riſe — gs An the old 
wood, are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, where: 


ever they are produced: and even ſtrong ſhoots that ae 


deftitute of fruit, and riſe in places where they are evi- 
dently not wanted, or are not well placed for training in for 
the ſervice of next year, ſhould be difplaced ; being, how- 
ever, carefui to leave in every part as many of the beſt. 
growing well-placed ſhoots as can be commodiouſy 
trained in with ſome degree of regularit. | 


When this is done, let all the bearing ſhoots, and all 


others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed up 
cloſe to the wall, in re order; and do not top any of 
the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 
length for the preſent, where room to extend them: 
let every ſhoot be laid in ſtraight, and clear of another, in 


equally enjoy the advantage of the ſun and free air. 
After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part of 
the vines muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as they 
are produced, except in places where any are panicularly 
wanted to ſupply vacancies, &c. and by no means ſuffer 
thoſe ſmall ſhoots ta, remain, which commonly riſe from 
the ſides of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in. 
but let theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin 0 
adnandat l for 34 2144 3 
The early ſummer dreſſing of vines, in reſpect to prun. 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while the 
ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous; as the uſelels 
ſboots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſly 
rubbed off cloſe to the mother wood. | 


a regular manner, fo that all the branches and fruit may 


— 
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Vineyards. | 

The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now: 
2nd this ſhould be done ſome time between the middle and 
end of the month. 2 5 ; 4 
All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others 5 
that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 
ear, maſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 
fakes. At the ſame time let the vines be cleared from all 
uſeleſs wood; that is, all - ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt be 
cleared away, in every part where they appear; likewiſe * 
all ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced in 
places where they cannot be properly trained for the next 
vear's uſe, muſt alſo be rubbed off cloſe; then let the 
proper ſhoots be trained up in a regular manner to the 
ſtakes, or treillis, in each reſpective row of vines, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of fun and air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to promote the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen the ſhoots which are for | 
next year's ſervice. . 1 | 

The vines after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
40 ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
be duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where ap- 
pear ; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would 
not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them and the principal ſhoots of ſome part of their 
nouriſhment. = | | 

Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly 
clear from weeds. FRE PRC A! IN] Fea; 

This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the fummer 
ſeaſon; for it is a great advantage to the growth and 
timely ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the 
2 _— —.— always clean; and where that is 
not duly obſerved, the will never. attain perfection 
either as to ſize — . | a . 

Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a hoe 
be applied to them in a dry day, and where a Dutch hoe 


can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and expedi- 
tous work with the weeds. _ . 
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Strawberry Plants in Bloſſom. | a 

The ſtrawberry plants will be in full bloſſom this 

month ; therefore, if the _— ſhould prove very dry, 
5 4 
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ls no further occa 
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the beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit 
to ſet freely and abundant. | 

During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom the beg; 
ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times x 
week ; and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time 
as will reach to the roots of the plants. * 

This is very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcanty 


crop of ſtrawberries, and theſe will be {mall and not ge. 


nerally of a regular growth. - 
Strawberry beds, in which the plants have been 
rally kept to diſtinct bunches on each main ſtock, or b 


may, in ſome principal ſorts, have ſome of the groſſeſt ad- 


vancing runners of the year trimmed in cloſe, to encou | 


rage the flowers and fruit more effectually; but obſerving 
in this, that when a ſupply of young runner. plants of the 
above are required for new plantations, leave a proper 
ſufficiency of the beſt for that occaſion. — See June. 

Or any ſtrawberrics in edgings to beds or borders, &c. 
or growing near walks, the advancing runners ſhould be 
occafionally trimmed within proper bounds, 


: Examine new-grafted Trees. 


- Examine the trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 
ſpring ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, there 
— for the clay. wy 

This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 

end of this month, at which time the clay may be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell ; then take them of 
; entirely. N 


| New-budded Trees. 


Look alſo to new-budded trees; that is, the trees which 
were budded laſt ſummer; they will now be advancing 
ſtrongly in their firſt ſhoots, and ſhould be occaſionally 
looked over, in order to take off all ſhoots that riſe from 
the ſtock, near the inoculated bud. 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſcd as often as anf 
* ſhoots appear: and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe; 
then the ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the inoculat- 
ed bud- ſuoot, it will certainly ſhoot more vigorouſly. 
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THE PLEASURE, oz FLOWER GARDEN: 
Hyacinths, Tulips, De. 

NTINUE to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of hyacinths and tulips, now in 
flower, from the full fun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 

all inclement weather; and alſo the choice kinds of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemonès, which are now in bloom. | 

If. for the defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe flowers, 

hoop arches, &c. were placed acroſs the beds the-former 

month, let the mats or canvas be always ready for draws. 
ing over the ſaid arches, when there is occaſion to ſhelter | 
| the plants. Figs > 


the ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and 
de taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
muſt alſo be drawn over the hoops to defend the flowers. 
from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time hap - 


pen. 13 a * N 
Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
v duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 
falleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three- weeks longer- 
than if they were to be fully expoſed ; and they will alſo 
de much finer. 9.74 b ; 5 
Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would hide 
and darken the flowers too much, draw them up weak, and 
render the bloom leſs brilliant. | | 
The beſt way to preſerve the- bloom of theſe plants, 
np — them, is this; but ſhould have been 
ne in April. ö | f | 
On each fide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed:. 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet di- 
ſtance from one another ; and let each take ſtand three 
or four feet high ; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acroſs- 
hue bed; the coverings of mats or canvas are to be drawrt 


over them occafionally, and there will be air ſufficient to 


preferve the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively. 
dome pexſons who are very curious in cultivating the 
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The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when-+ - 
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choiceſt ſorts of theſe kinds of flowers, erect an awning, 
or ſhade, of hoops and mats, over the beds, high enough 
to walk under; taking care that the mats come low 
on the ſides, to keep off driving rain, and the mid-day 2 
from darting upon the bloom. 
The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtrued over them: the 
work is ſoon and eafily done, and the expenſe of the mz- 
terials is but trifling, and no pains ſhould be ſpared to 
1 the beauty of the choiceſt kinds of theſe defirable 
ower s. i | | 


{ * b Hyacinths paſt flowering. 5 ; i 
When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and {the leaves juſt 
beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; butin 

Particular the fine double kinds. 
As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden, in a ſomewhat ſhady dry place upon z 
mat, or on ſome clean dry ground, or the floor of an airy 
room, &c. for a fortnight or three weeks, then trimmed, 
cleaned, and depoſited upon ſhelves, or in boxes, till au- 
tumn, for replanting. % (0475 15 rrowedlt Ter 
Or to effect the drying of the choicer ſorts in a more 
_ gradual manner, and to improve the roots more effettualiy 
for keeping, it is recommended that the roots be 1mme- 
diately committed to the ground again, not in the manner 
of planting as before, but laid fideways into- a — 
dry light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the | 
and leaves out of the ground, and thus to main two or 
three weeks; in order that as the bulbs at this period being 
very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture may 
be gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, which 
will be well effected by that time the ſtalks and leaves are 
perfectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried and harden- 
ed properly for keeping without danger of rotting. - 
The method of preparing the bed and laying the roots 
or bulbs therein, is this: * 1912-457 0 
Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking 
all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from each 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an ci 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. #8 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerving 
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that they are not now to be placed with their bottom down- 
wards, but each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with the 
ſtalks and leaves hanging down the fide of the ridge. 
In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each fide the ridge, placing the roots about three inches 
aſunder in the row, and ſee that all the roots be equally 
covered with the earth. | „ 8 


When the roots have lain in this bed about a fortnight, | 


if dry weather, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a dry 
day, the ſtalk and leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned: 
then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry ſhady place, and in ten 
or twelve days after put into boxes till September or O-: o- 
ber, then planted again. 

, Tulips done blowing. 


- 


When tulips are paſt flowering, it would be proper that, 


the ſeed-pod be immediately ſeparated from the top of the 
flower-ſtalk, eſpecially the principal capital varieties; for 
the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen 


ſeeds, for theſe would draw nouriſhment, and in ſome de--- 


ree weaken the root; | 


When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips have done flowering, 


begin to wither and decay, the roots ſhould then be taken. 


up, eſpecially thoſe intended, and which ſhould generally 
be practiſed every year in all the more eſtimable curious 


forts, in particular. 


Some of the early blowing kinds will probably be ready 


for this by the laſt week in the month ; if they be, let 


them be taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and | 


take off all the looſe outer ſkins. 


Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, - 


to harden a little; and after this, let them be put in bags 
or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. | 


 Bultous Flowers in general done blowing. 8 
Spring crocus roots of all ſorts, and ſnow . drops, and 


all other forward-blowing bulbous flower-roots as have 


cone flowering, ſhould alſo, where intended, be taken up 
when their leaves decay. | | 


This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch*as have ſt 
unremoved two or three years, and increaſed by off, ſets, 


into large bunches, and that 7 to have the ſeveral 
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Kinds of bulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for 
when the roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off. ſeu 
are to be immediately detached from the principal 
and reſerve only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant 
again in the proper places, to blow next year, and by the 
off· ſets you obtain a conſiderable increaſe. 

But, however, the crocus and fnow-drops, and the 

like common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain 
two or three years or more, in the ground ; but the other 
larger kinds you ſhould not omit taking up the third ſea- 
fon, becaufe they will then be grown into large cluſters; 
and if permitted to remain longer in that ſtate, their flow- 
ets, though probably more numerous, would be con 
derably ſmaller, and leſs beautiful in colour and general 
appearance; beſides, by taking up the bulbs once in that 
period of time, and detaching the off-ſets, an increaſe is 
gained, which if not wanted, may be fold to the ſeed. 
men, &c. 
Though in moſt of the capital varieties of fine tulips, 
Eyacinths, bulbous-iris, jonquils, polyanthos-narcifſus, 
and of other fimilar bulbs, they ſhould generally be taken 
up every year after the flowers are decayed. See next jage, 
and Fune. © | 4 e 

The roots in general, u hen taken up, muſt be 
dried in the ſhade, and afterwards put up till planting 
time, which js September, October, and» November, or 


any time in open weather from September till February. 


Autumn flowering Bulbs. 


The autumnal bulbs, or ſuch as flower only in autumn, 
continuing in growth in the root and leaves till this ſeaſon, 
when generally about the latter end of this month, or in 
June, the leaves decay, at which period the roots having 
done growing; that, when it is intended to take up 
or trauſplant any of the ſorts, is the moſt proper time to 
remove them, and may be done any time from about the 
end of May to the ſame time in June, as the roots then do 
not (ow, or draw nouriſhment from the ground. It B 
neceſſary that theſe bulbs be taken up every two or three 
years at leaſt, to feparate the increaſe off-ſets from the 
main bulbs; and by theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe of 

zoots, fome of which will flower the following autumn, 
avd moſt of them the neat year; and by diveſting whe 
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main roots of the off · ſeta, they will conſtantly flower 
much ſtronger. ; wy 
The colchicums and autumnal crocus will be in con- 
dition for the above practice; that is, for removing or 
tranſplanting, by the end of the month or begjoning of 
next; and aiſo the yellow autumnal narciſſus, and fuck 
other autumnal flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin 
ay. | | 2 85 
- ox ply" be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall off- - 
ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they may 
men either be planted again immediately, or may be 
ſpread upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry; they may then be 
put up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in Au- 
guſt; when they are to be planted again, for flowering 
the ſame year, in Auguſt and September, cke. 


Reaſons fe or taking up Bulbous Roots after Aewering. 1 a 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of - ! 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon ns the leaves decay, 
it, beſides affording = opportunity of ſeparating the of- 
ſets for increaſe, prevents them receiving any damage, 
either by drought, or the vehement heat of the ſun, or 
by too muck moiſture, if it ſhould prove a wet ſummer ; 
and which would ſometimes occaſion their growing at an 
undefirable ſeaſon; and being thus taken up, and re- 3 
tzined two, three, or four months out of the ground, they 
blow ſtronger the future year. ; 8 5 

Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of the more 
curious bulbous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the 
ſmall off-ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly 
tulips and byacinths ; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, come + 
mon tulips, & c. and all other of the like common kinds of 
bulbs, may occaſionally remain two, or even three years 
without removal: it wiil, however, be proper to take up 
every ſort once in the above time; and there is no time 
proper as when the leaves and flower-ſtalks of the different 

inds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a ſtate of 
reſt; but, if permitted to remain three weeks or a mont 
after that period, they would put out freſh fibres, and the - 
r20t would begin to form the bud for the next year's 
bloom ; and, if they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome mæaſure, check the next year's flower; that is, 
they would not blow ſo large as if the roots were taken up 
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immediately at the decay of the leaves, and ſome ſort 
would ſcarcely flower at all, or but very weakly, the fol. 
lowing ſeaſon. | 9 32 


Carnationc. | 


Carnation - plants in pots ſhould, at this time, hay 
the aſſiſtance of culture, to encourage them to ſhoot _ 
- vigour. f 41 
The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering, and ſti 
ſhould be placed for their — provided it — 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, 
and thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the plant; then 
let the flower-ſtalk, according as it advances in growth, be 
tied neatly to them in two or three different parts. | 

Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be 
any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 
add a ſprinkling of fine freſh earth over it, bringing it cloſe 
about the plants, and immediately give the whole a mo. 
derate watering. | | | 

Obſerve, that in order to have large and handſome flow- 
ers, all buds which riſe from the fides of the ſtalks below, 
ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds: 
this is the method practiſed by floriſts. 54S 

The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid - day ſun 
does not come; and in dry weather they muſt be watered 
once in two days. TT | 

Management of tender Annuals. 

The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globe-amaranthus, 
egg-plants, and other curious annuals, muſt now be re- 
moved, once more, inte another new hot-bed, the be- 
ginning of this month, * - 25 
This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe 
kinds of plants as may be required to attain full 2 
as ſoon as poſſible, and for ſuch as are intended to be 
drawn to a large ſize; and in that caſe, they would now 
need the aſſiſtance of one more hot-bed. 

This hot-bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the 
ground. Dig for this purpoſe a trench, the breadth 
and length of the frame that is intended to be placed 
on the bed, and let the trench be dug out eighteen inches 
deep. | . | 

Fill this trench with well-prepared hot dung, ſhaki 
it in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork; 


, 


* 


let the dung be raiſed. fix inches higher than the level 
ground ; ſo that the bed from the bottom-to the top, will 
be two feet thick of dung. #055 28 20 1 2 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and 
glaſſes, which wull bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed 
will be ready to receive the plants ia five or fix days after 
it 15 made. 2 & | 3 . 
The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before theß 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle ſize, and the plants muſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive 
Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches; then pagan the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, place one plant 
with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up - - - 
the vacancy with freſh earth, within half an inch of the + 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered.  .. - 
Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. And let the cavities between the pots 
be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould be 
done according as the pots are placed upon the bed, 
bringing the earth up to the rims of them. „ 
When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving | 
to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame every day, | 
to let in freſh air to the plants, and that the flrong ſteam AB 
from the heat of the bed may tranſpire. T 2 ts | 
The plants muſt be ſhaded occafionally from the ſun for 
the firſt week orten days; let mats be ſpread over the glaſſes 
the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine o clock 
in the morning, and taken off about four or five in the af- 
ternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and more 
ſun every day, till they are able to bear it fully, without 
ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. | 
Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and parti. 
cularly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will deſtroy | 
the leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an 
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awkward and unſightly appearance. „ 
They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt once in tvo day s. 
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Obſerve, as the plants advance in height near the 
to raiſe the frame, to give them full room to grow; 
this ſhould be done in the manner as mentioned in the laſt. 
month, eſpecially where required to have ſome principal 
ſorts drawn to-a tolerably large growth and ſtature, - 
But where intended to draw the larger forts of theſe 
plants to a large, tall growth, ſuch as the giants cocks- 
combs, and tricolors, double balſamines, egg-plants, ſtra- 
moniums, globe-amaranthus, & c. if there is the conve- 
niency of a drawing frame for that purpoſe, fuch as 
mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over this 
bed, and managed in the manner there directed. | 
But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following me- 
Ti, at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about 
Mur feet high; and-on the infide of each poſt let ſome 
anger holcs be bored, allowing fix inches between hole 
and hole. | _ | p10) 
Then provide four iron or wooden pins; one for each 
poſt; and fit for the ſaid holes. 72 
Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
de placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 
raiſing again, fix the pins a bole higher, and ſo proceed as 
the plants rife in height. „ 
Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each 
time of advancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, 
ng ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the 
„ | ors 
Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawing 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ftature, where there is not 
the conveniency of a glaſs cafe, as defcribed below; and 
if they are well managed this way, they may be brought 
to a very handſome fize. | | 
In either of the above methods, the plants will have at- 
tained a good ſize by the middle of June, to remove in 
their pots into the open air, finally to remain. 55 
Glaſi- caſes for drawing Annuals. 
But where there is the conveniency — glaſs-cafe, the 
plants may ſtill be brought to a greater perfection. 
The glaſs · caſes ſor this purpoſe are generally made 
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ſix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may 
— the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, 
and ſeven or eight in the bac. | 
The front muſt be of glaſs-ſaſhes, perfectly upright, and 
face the ſouth; the back may be either of w or brick, 
and both ends may be of the fame materials; but would be 
better if the ends are the ſame as the front, in upright 
glaſs-work; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs ſaſhes ſloping 
from the back to the front: | 
Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there ſhould 
be a pit formed to make it in. Let the pit be almoſt the 
whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, and from four 
to five or fix feet wide: this is to be filled with hot dung, 
or tanner's bark, carrying it up ſix inches higher than the 
ſurface of the floor or top of the pit; and if a dung bed, lay 
earth or bark at top, fix inches thick. e 
| The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the bed be 
made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion for 
earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. 2 
In this frame, or glaſs-caſe, let the plants have freſh air 
daily; and give plentiful ſupplies of water: and by the 
beginning or middle of June, they will be advanced to a 
' large fize, and may be removed, in their pots, into the full 
air, in fore-courts, or any principal compartment in the 
pleaſure-ground, &c. 4 


Prick out tender Annuals which wera,ſoun laſt Month. 
Where any of the above tender annual plants, ſuch as 
combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown laſt month, they fl. ould 

now be pricked out. | | S en 


They muſt be pricked out on a hot - bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the former months. 25 


Leſs tender, or hardier Arinual Flower Plants, 


Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annuals into the na- 
tural ground, and ſome in pots: this may be done any 
time after the middle of the month, if the weather is ſet- 
tled in tolerably warm, taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon, - 
if rain happens. | # - - | 

Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a light 
hot. bed, as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for 
Planting out towards the latter end of this month. = © 
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The African and French marigold, and chryſant 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Pern, China-after 
India-pink, ten-week ſtocks, and the common kinds of 

„capſicums, and mignonette; likewiſe i 
and the tree and purple amaranthuſes ; ſcabiouſes, 
plant, love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks, &c. 

All theſe, and others of that tribe, may now be | 
ont in the beds, borders, and other parts of the Pleaſure. 

Garden, or ſome into pots, and they will make an agree. 

ble appearance in two-months time. | 

Let them be planted out in a ſhowery, or moiſt time; 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt 
time of the day to plant them. Be fure not to remove 
- them in dry hot weather; for if that was done, not one 
plant in ten would ſucceed well. +0 is aer 

Take particular care in planting them in the borders, to 
mix the different ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there 
may be a variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as 
they are planted, let them all be moderately watered. 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be fe- 
paves at leaft once every other evening, till the plants 

ve taken root. | 

Some principal ſorts ſhould alſo be planted in pots, 
to place occaſionally for decorating 7 
partment, generally planting but one good. plant in esch 
pot; or ſome of the ten- week ſtocks and mignonette may 
be planted three or four in a pot together, each ſort in ſepa- 
rate pote; all well watered and ſhaded, if dry weather. 

But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or beds of natural 
earth in the full ground, it may now be done the begin- 
ning of this; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt or more hardy, may 
at once be planted out for good in the borders, &c. or 
otherwiſe prick the whole firſt out from the ſeed-bed into 
nurſery-beds of rich earth, in the common ground, there 
to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, and then to be 
planted out for good in the borders. 

The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 
from the ſeed-bed; ſhould be about forty inches wide; 

| rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about four 

or ve inches diſtant each way, and water them. | 

Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage i 
place ſome hoops acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn 
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over them occaſionally, to ſhade the plants from the mid- _ 
day ſun, till they. are rooted; and the mats may alſo be 
uſed in cold nights to ſhelter the plants. 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe 

ants out timeouſly in this manner from the ſeed- bed, be- 
cauſe they can be very conveniently watered and ſhade 
from the ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and 
acquired ſtrength; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered . 
in cold nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees 
to bear the open air fully, 5 and day; and when of 
24vanced growth, can be readily tranſplanted with balls 
of earth into the borders, &. | 

They will have acquired a proper degree of growth, 
and ſtrength for final tranſplanting, in about four or five 
weeks after they are PR out; the plants muſt then be 
taken up with ſmalt balls of earth, which will readily 
hang about their roots, and be planted carefully, with the 
balls entire, into the places where they are to remain. 

Sowing hardier Annuals. . 

The ſeed of ten week ſtocks, mignonette, China-aſter, 
and Indian pink may ſtill be ſown. You may alſo, where- 
omitted in the two laſt months, ſtill ſow the ſeeds of Afri- 
can and French marigold, balfams, chryſaathemums, and 
any other annual- of this claſs ; but this ſhould be done 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 2 
| Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
light earth in the natural ground; and if often refreſne : 
with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in col. 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon and will grow freely, 
though they will now ſucceed without any ſhelter. But if 
ſown in a flight hot- bed, it will bring the plants on for- 
warder, for planting out finally, a week or fortnight; 
ſooner, and will flower ſooner in proportion. 

he plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out 
next month, and will come into flower in July and Auguſt, 
and continue till the cold weather deſtroys them. Py 


Sow Seeds of hardy Annuals. 


- 


- 


- 
. 


Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 

there are ſeveral ſorts that will ſtill ſucceed. . 
Theſe are Jupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the" 
white and purple candy-turf - Lobel's catchfly, and dwarf. 
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lychnis ; divarf poppy, and Virgin ſtock ; Venus 
wort, and Venus +6 rg 5. ſnails · and — 
the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun- flower; lavaterz 
and oriental mallo may alſo be ſown now; likewiſe naſ. 
turtiums, and convolvulus major and minor, the Tangier 
and ſweet-· ſcented peas, ſcarlet peas, ſcarlet beans, and any 
other of the tribe of hardy annuals. See the Catalogue, 
All theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, &c. in the hor. 
ders, and other places where you would have them flower 
directed in. the two former months: for none of theſe ſort 
ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. - e 
Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
22 with water in dry weather; and where this is 
uly performed, the — will come up ſtrong, and in 
the different ſorts, will produce their flowers in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September. | | 
The climbing kinds of thefe plants muſt have ſticks 
Placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run 
or extend in length. | 
The ſorts which require this, are naſturtiums, and con- 
vulvulus major, ſcarlet peas, and ſcarlet beans, the ſweet- 
ſcented and Tangier peas, and the like ſorts, | 
. | Auriculas. 83 
Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when 
ey are paſt flowering, eſpecially theſe which flowered 
upon a covered ſtage, & c. 695 
Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them in 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants can 
enjoy the morning- ſun freely, till nine or ten o clock, but 
not longer; there lt them remain till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, or till September rg e 8 
Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, per- 
fectly clear from weeds; and where decayed leaves appear 
on the plants, let them be immediately taken off; and in 
dry weather, refreſh the pots otten with water. 
Off. ſets of auriculas may be now detached and planted 
in a ſhady border till autumn, then tranſplanted 1n pots, 
Remove the boxes or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and 4 
lyanthuſes to a ſhady place, provided it was not done 
re; the place muſt be open to the morning · ſun only. 


Ll 
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They muſt be often ſprinkled with water indry weather 
and kept very free from weeds. 2 1 


Care of Scedling Bulbs. 


The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened froni the 
mid-day ſun, when ſcorching-hot. | | 


Propagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, Ge. 

Now propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by cut- 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks. | | 

The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, which riſe with ſtrong firm flower-ſtems, will 
grow freely this way; they will ſometimes, in a forward 
ſeaſon, be of a proper growth for this purpoſe, towards 
the latter end of this month, and moiſt weather is the beit 
time to plant them ; and the method is this: 2 

Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks be cut off cloſe, 
and divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt 
have three or four joints; and they are to be planted in a 
ſhady border of rich light earth. - tt + 

They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder; and 
two joints of the cuttings is to be put into the ground, 
and the reſt left out, Cloſe the carth well about them, 
and then let the whole have a moderate watering; and, if 
covered down with hand-glaſſes; it will greatly forward 
their rooting, - f 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous · rooted per- 
ennial plants that may be increaſed by this method; ſuch 
as lychnidea, dauble rockets, and many others. 

By this method of propagation, and by bottom off-ſets, 
the young plants retain the property of the reſpective 
parent plant, in regard to double flowers, colour, & c. 
which is not attainable with any certainty by ſeed. 


Double Wall. 4. 


Propagate double wall- flowers, by flips of the young 
ſhoots of the head; the plants raiſed by this method will 
retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in 
all ay nay ſame as the parent plant, from which they 
were ſlipped, " 

Chooſe, for this method of propagation, ſuch ſlips of 
the young ſhoots as are of a ſomewhat robuſt growth, from 
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three or four ta five or fix inches long; and let them be 
flipped off carefully from the mother plant, in a moiſt o- 
cloudy day; taking them off cloſe to the place from 
-whence they proceed. . | 
Take off the leaves at the bottom of the ſlips, rather 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, 
or four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length 5 
„ the ſtalks a little at bottom, anf tha 
tt 3 e 
They are to be planted in a ſhady border, or in 
three, four, or five inches aſunder, and put into the earth 
up to the leaves, and then give them ſome water. 
Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate 1 and will ſoon ſtrike root, 
produce ſhoots at top during the ſummer, and form little 
duſhy-headed plants, by the end of September, when 
they may be taken up, with balls of earth about the roots, 
and plamted in pots, in order to be moved into ſhelter in 
time of ſevere. froſt in winter, and they will all flower 
next ſpring. | [IF 
The wall-flowers which were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now be in flower, and fome of them will probably be 
double; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 
ſaved from the fineſt fingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, wiil come 
double; and at other times not one in a hundred, and 
ſometimes in five hundred, or more, will prove multiple. 
Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to props- 
gate that ſort, by ſiips, as above directed. ; 
For the greater chance of having double wall-flowers 
from ſeed, the floriſts are careful ro fave the ſeed, if poſ- 
fible, from ſuch ſingle flowers as are fituated near double 
© ones; though we do not pretend to ſay this has any part- 
cular effect; however, if any of thoſe ſingle ones happen 
to have five or ſix petals or flowereaves, they are, by the 
floriſts, more particularly: preferred as the beſt from which 
to ſave ſeed. * i 
The beginning of this month is ſtill a proper time io 
ſow wall-flower ſeed for flowering next year. 


— * 8 5d 1 | . Tuberoſes. 


k Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. 5 
Get ſome middling pots, and fill them with light cath 
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plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a 
bot · bed, plunging them in the earth to their rims. = 
| Keep the g aſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
dav, to let out the ſteam. each 8 
Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then | 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a week; | 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height | 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of | 
free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen the | 
| 
| 
| 


flower ſtalks, as they rife in height, as the ſtems grow three 
or four feet high. ; | | 
Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 
raiſe the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that 
they may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up 
Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or 
ſtove, theſe plants may be 2 to a very great perfec- 
tion here, with very little trouble. pp 
The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed, wa- 
tering them as above-mentioned. Ca 
As theſe plants riſe with a ſingle ſtem three or four feet, 
they will ſometimes require ſupport, the ſtalk being ter- 
minated by a long ſpike of many liliaceons white flowers 
of great fragrance. STE. > F 
Tranſplant Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. © 
Tranſplant or prick into nurſery beds, ſome of the per- 
ennial and biennial flower plants which were ſown in 
March; ſome ſorts will grow to a proper ſize to remove __ 
dy the third or fourth week of the month. . 
Sometimes the wall- flowers, in particular, and ſtock 
July-fowers will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and 
alſo columbines, and ſweet williams, fingle ſcarlet lychnis, 
roſe-campion, and catch-fly, and pyramidal campanulas, 
or C2nterbury-bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree- 
ee fox-gloves, French honey - ſuckles, aud holly- 
*cks, and ſuch other ſorts as were ſown early in the 


ring, and are advanced two, three, or four inches in 
gro th. hy * 
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They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are plauted 
out for good. 2 F* | | | 
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Dig for this purpoſe a ſpot of good clean ground 
divide it into = . 5 Peet and a half hroad, 1 
the ſurface even. | 

Then put in the plants by line, fix inches diſtance ea 
- way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 
let them be moderately watered to ſettle the earth wel 
about their roots. 

All theſe are to remain in the nurſery-beds till Septem- 
ber or October, or ſome till the ſpring, then to be planted 
out for good; they will all flower next year, and make x 
fine appearance. . | 
| Sow Biennial and Perennial Flower-ſeeds. 

Many forts of perennial and biennial flower-ſceds may 
yet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will ſoon come up 
ſttrong, and attain a proper growth for pricking out in 
July, into nurſery beds, to obtain ſtrength for final tranſ- 
planting in autumn, &c. and will all produce floves 
abundantly the next ſummer. 

The ſorts which will ſtill ſucceed, are the different ſorts 

of ſtock July-flowers, wall-flowers, ſweet-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 
biouſes; Canterbury or pyramidal bell flowers may alſo 
be ſown now; likewiſe Docks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts: chooſe a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground is light, and not much expoſed 
to the ſun. Let this be neatly dug, and the earth well 
broken; and then mark it out into as many beds or pars 
as there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be ſown. 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſown. thereon as equally a 
poſſible, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants 
may rife regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 

But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kind of ſeeds, ſo 
as to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up 
regularly, is this : | 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches wide; and with 
the back of the rake, turn the earth to the depth of half 
an inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley- 
When this done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on the 


* 


ſurface, each ſort ſeparate; and then with the teeth of 
the rake draw the earth that was turned off the bed 
- evenly over them. " > 
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Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, © 
juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones, . 

Or they may be ſown in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with 
a ſmall hoe held with the edge horizontally, forming the 
grille the width of the hoe, and from about a er or 
half an inch to an inch deep, according to the of the | 
different feeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom of 
the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth, . _ - 


Deftroy Need. * 
Deſtroy weeds in every part where, they appear; they 
are now of quick growth, and will ſoon get 12 if not 
diſturbed in due time. EE . TFH. 
They are not only burtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
ſuffered to grow in conſpicuous parts of the garden. L 
Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as 
they appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where 
there 15 room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in 
dry days, and then let the borders, or other parts, be 
nzatly raked, to draw the weeds and all other litter off, to 
kave a clean ſurface. | Ft; | 


Graſs and Gravel Mall. 


Mow graſs walks and lawns; they will now require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 
graſs ſhouid be mown about once a week or fortnight. 

Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order; let no fort of 
litter be ſeen upon them ; and when weeds appear, let 
them be immediately picked out. PS 

Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done ia general about twice a week; however, do not fail 
to roll them well always once in that time. ; 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt . 
roller; for-this will make the body of the walks firm, and 
render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth. 9 95 

New graſs lawns, walks, and other compartments may 
ſtill be made by laying graſs turf; well watered, if dry 
weather,—See the Spring months. OE + 5b 

Likewiſe, new gravel walks may be made; and old 
walks turned and new laid, ” directed in March, &c. 


- 
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| Tale care of Flower Borders, © © 

Let the borders next the main walks and law; 
ept in perfect A 7 
They ſhould be kept perfectly free from werds; and all 
Titter and 0 gre 1 from the plants, ſuch 2; 
decayed leaves, [forderly ſhoots, &c. as advance in 
2 ſiraggling manner, ſhould all be cleared away; and al 
the plants as advance to any conſiderable height, ſhould 
be kept in an upright poſition, by tying them up to 
ſtakes; and the ſurface of the borders ſhould be now and 
then raked fmooth, which will give them a freſh and lively 


Appearance. 


3 FBaupport flowering Plants. 

Now place ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 
' Lupport. There are many ſorts that will now need this 
aſſiſtance; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and 

handſomer the plants will grow. 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks to the ſize and height of 
#he different plants which are to be ſupported. 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them 
down on that fide of the plant where they can be leaft 
ſeen; for though the intent is to keep the plant perfect 
upright and firm in their places, yet, at the ſame time, the 
art is to hide, as much as poſſible, the ſtick that ſuppoyts 
them. . | 

The fame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the 
ſick and tied to it in different places; but let each tying | 
be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very care- 
leſs and clumſy way too commonly practiſed. 
It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 

plants to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 
and to train them with ſtraight and upright ſtems; aud 
this, in particular, ſhould always be duly attended to. 
| _ Likewiſe climbing and trailing plants ſhould hare 

- timely ſupport of ſticks. or ſtakes proportioned to ther 
nature of growth; and their ſtems or ſhoots conduRtd 


- thereto in a proper manner. 


nm 
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__* * THE NUBSERE, +. dit | 
THE great care of the nurſery now is to deſtroy mile 
in every part wherever they appear, and to give 
water Culy to all ſuch plants as require it. 
The ſeed- beds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould now, 


in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds; an 


this muſt always be done by a very careful hand-weeding. 
Watering Seedling Plants. SY OO. 
Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
the ſeed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering ſhrubs 
and trees, in which the young plants are coming up this 


/ 


vear, or that have juſt riſed, or expected to 
mould be often refreſhed with water. 2 
In wateriag theſe beds, take good care not to do it too 
haſtily, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away, and 
expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which would burn 
them up in a manner, and greatly flint their firſt growth. 
Therefore let the water be given frequent and mode< 
rate, which will be of great ſervicez-and about three 
py waterings a week, or every other evening, will be 
tuficient. g 5 ; 


Shade Seedlings. * 


The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars, 
cypreſs, and many other ſorts; newly come up, or juft 
riing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their in- 
fant ſtate, if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſun in 
tae middle of hot days, it will prove very beneficial to 
their growth. | 5 eee 


Water new Plantatiant. WT. 
The plantations of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, .&c. which 
were tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, ſhould, if 
the weather now proves dry, be often Nn 
| This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted to the more 
curious and valuable ſorts particularly: the waterings 
mould be performed ä at leaſt once or twice's 
b 2 | 
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week, during any very dry time in this month, till t 
take good root, and ſhow ſigns of a free growth. 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur. 
face of the ground, over the roots of ſome of the more 
curious or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs which were planted 
this ſpring ; for this will be of great fervice in preventin 
the ſun from drying the earth too faſt about them. And, 
where this is done 1n a proper manner, they will not need, 
at any time, to be watered oftener than once in fix or 
eight days, and that only till they have taken good root 
and begin to grow freely. 


Propagate Evergreens, &c. by Layers. 

About the latter end of this month, begin to propagate 
ſuch evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers of the young 
Moots of the ſame year, which do not ſucceed well by 
layers of the older wood. 

This method of laying the young wood, pr. ſhoots of 
the ſame year, is now principally to be underſtood of ſuch 
kinds as do not put out roots freely, from any but the 
young ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth ; it, however, 
may alſo be practiſed occaſionally on any other evergreen 
kinds; and in ſome forward ſhooting ſorts, the ſhoots 
will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that purpoſe by 
the latter end of this month; though generally they will 
be of a more eligible growth in June, & c. 

However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots 
are from fix or eight toten or twelve inches long, let ſome 
of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
young ſhoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and 
there ſaſtened ſecurely with ſtrong Looked pegs; then let 
the young ſhoots thereon be layed into the earth, two or 
three inches deep, leaving about two or three inches of 
the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. | 

As ſoon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 

ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. 
After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 
dry weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for a moderate degree of 
moiſture will more effectually promote the emiſſion, and 
encourage the growth of the teuder roots, according as 
they iſſue from the layers. 


9 
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Though this method of laying in the young wood is 
deſigned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſnrubs as do 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it 
need not be confined to any. particular ſorts : for there are 
many kinds that may be propagated by the fame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſuch ſorts as you defire 
to increaſe. 5 | 7 - 

The proper time to perform this work is from about 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, 
to the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the diffe- 
rent ſorts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for laving ; 
and will many of them be well rooted, proper to be ſepa- 
rated from the mother plant by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing October. | 5 

New grafted and budded Tree. f 

Look over the new grafted trees about the laſt week in 
this month, and at that time, if the grafts have begun to 
ſhoot freely, the clay may be taken-off, for there will be 
no more occaſion for it; and at,the ſame time let the 
bandages be looſened. © FO > ON I, 
Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be-immedi- 
ately rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that 
the grafts may not be robbed of nouriſhment. 

Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer; 
all the ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off 
as they are produced, for theſe would draw the nourifh- 
ment from the young ſhoots now advancing from the buds 
of inoculation, IE on pa . 3 O07 ge; Ne 

All ſuckers from the roots both of young grafted ent 

budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. ef 9 


Deflroy Weeds between the Rows of Trees, and in Sced- 
| beds, Sc. . * 5 
The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 
and ſhrubs ſhould now, in general, be kept extremely 
clear from weeds. 8 8 * . 
Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a 
great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days 
Likewiſe, all ſeed beds of young trees and ſhrubs 
| 9 5 


* 


* 


* 
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ſhould be very carefully kept clean from advancing weeds, 
both by occaſional fmall-hoeing where the — grow in 
rows, and by hand-weeding where in cloſe growth, &c. 
and in all of which, ſhould give particular attention to 
eradicate the weeds before they over-run the young 
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THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Bringing out the Green-Honſe Plants, 


TOWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 
jf moderately ſettled warm weather, may begin to re- 
move many of-the more hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants into the open air, 2 | 
The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Pli- 
mi, may be ſafely ventuged abroatl at that time; and alſo 
the tree. wormwood, Wdian bay, olives, and the large 
; candy-tuft-tree, ſlirubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
es, and double Indian naſturtiums ; and many other of 
the like hardier plants -.. „ 
The orange, n, and citron trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be ht 
out now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine ſet - 
tled weather; but if cold unfettled weather prevail, let 
them remain till the beginning of June. e 
Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm fituation, where the 
wind can have but little power; and after they have ſtood 
there about ten or twelve days, they will be ſomewhat 
hardened to the open air, and may then be removed to the 
places where they are to remain for the ſummer. <A 
Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood: 
and let the whole be perfectly well cleaned from any kind 
of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, or ſtems, 
and water their heads all over, as obſerved below. 3 
Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the 
earth in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome little 
depth; take out the looſened earth, and fill up the pots, 
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c. with freſh mould: this done, let the whole be mode-- , 
rately watered ; and, at the ſame time, let ſome water be 
given all overthe heads of the plants: for this will cleanſe 2 
the leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will 
greatly refrefh the Whole plant, be of great n — 
make them aſſume a lively appearance. 414 8 


Aloes, Succulent Plants, Sc. 


The American aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other 
hardyiſh kinds of fucculent plants of the green - houſe; 
may alſo be brought forth the end of this em if the 
weather 15 ſettled in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed; r 
decaying, let them, as ſoon as thay appear, be cut off 
sloſe with a Tharp knife. 


Shifting into em Pres. ee 2 

Any of the green - houſe plants that want Janes! 2 

may now be ſhifted into them the beginning or any thne 
this mouth; but the ſooner the better. - 

Having the pots or tubs, and We frefh com oft ready, 


- 


let the plants be brought out and nas to =o 
following method: — 
Let each plant, intended for ſhifti ns | 


prefent or tub, with the bak "earth entire: then 
re off all the dry matted roots round the outfide ane 
om of the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old earth 
be pulled away, and immediately ſet the plant in the new 
pot, and fill it up nne and give n fame 
water. : 
When the plants are ſet out for therſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady fituation, there 
to remain for a month or ſix weeks, and then may be re- 
moved to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. 

The oranges, lemons, and cĩtron· trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſeaſon, or that do not require ſhifting, ſnould 
now be treated in the following manner, uy ided it was 
not done in April. 

Looſen the earth on the top of the tubs or , quite 
to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little wy own-round 
the ſides. This done, take out all the looſened- ſoil, and 
immediately fill up the tubs and pots with ſome good freſly 
earth ; then give a 3 watering, and the work is 
fuiſhed. 

P 4 
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Such a dreſſing as this will now be a very great advan. 
tage to theſe kinds of plants; it will not only promote a 
. healthful fige green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 
new ſtrength and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 


them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrong and handſome ſhoots. a 


Admit freſh Air. 
- Obſerve that during the time the plants remain in the 
en- houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 
arr ia them every day, in order thereby to hagden 


them to it by degrees, fo that they may be able to bear the 
full air effectually when brought out. 


- 


Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild 

day, to their full extent; and toward the middle of the 
month let them continue open alſo a-nights; that is when 
the air is perfectly ſtill and warm; but if a cold unfavour- 
able ſeaſon, admit the night air with precautionary modera- 
tios accordingly, till more ſettled warm weather. 


8 Mater tie Plants. 
Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 
with a proper ſhare of water. | 
The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
lants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
he pots or tubs will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a mode- 
rate watering every two days. * 
Sorne of the ſucculent plants require but very little wa- 
ter, but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreſh- 
£ Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 
Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated 
by layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. 
Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaf- 
. mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. bn 55 
| Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the pliable young 
branches, or ſtrongeſt ſhoots thereof, properly ſituated for 
laying ; let theſe be brought down gently, and making 
an opening in the earth of the pots, &c. either their own 
reſpective pots, or, where not conveniently practicable in 


\ 
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theſe, in others placed near enough for that purpoſe, as 
occaſion may require, laying them therein, ſecuring them 
down properly with hooked pegs, and cover the body of 
the ſhoots three iuches thick with eartſi leaving two; three 
or four inches of the top out in an uprightiſh poſition. 
Then lay a little mulch or ſome mowings of ſhort 
graſs, or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture; 
and do not forget to refreſh them often with gentle wa- 
terings. nn 8 : 
Some of the plants thus layed will be effectually rooted 
the ſame ſummer, but will be moſtly well rooted by Mi- 
chaelmas for tranſplanting ; ſuch as are not, muſt be per- 
mitted to remain till near that time twelvemonth. Ri 
But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
roots the ſame ſeaſon, and be fit to take off the follow - 
ing autumn. 4 Hd = 1 2H - : _ _ 
The general method of propagating myrtles is by eut- 
tings of the ſmall young ſhoots of the year; for which ſte 
the work of June and July. +7 669M 


Propagating by Cuttings. | : 
Many ſorts of green-houſe exotics -may ſtill be prone 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, ſuch as 
geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and if 
plunged in a hot- bed or bark-bed in the hot-houſe it will 
ſtrike them in a ſhort time. . " (40 


- 


Such as root reluctantly by cuttings; may, when plunged 
in the bark-bed as above, be covered down cloſe with a 
hand-glaſs, which will greatly forward the emiffion of 
roots. ud | 22 MIS... 1 


Of Stocks thereon to bud and inarch Oranges, fc. 
If the young orange ſtocks, which are raiſed from ker- 
nels ſown in March, are come up about three or four 
inches high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. | 
They ſhould be planted fingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot-bed, either of dung or tan-bark, 
under a frame and glaſſes, - | | 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them 
be ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a week. 


Give them alſo freſh air, > raiſing the glaſſes every day. 


22 .THE HOT-HOUSE. [Mar. 
- Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if 
eee but if bark- beds no lining will FTE 
According as the plants rife in height near the glaſſes, 
the frame muſt be raiſed; and provided there be a mode. 
rate warmth continued in the beds, and the earth in the 
pots kept moiſt, the plants will in three months be ad- 
vanced a foot and a half high. _ 

Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in the 
month, obſerving as dĩrected in April and March. 

Th EDEN Pruning irregular Heads. 

Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemone, oranges, or any 

ether of the woody green. houſe plants have ſhabby, ſtrag- 
gling, naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in 
the beginning of this month, have a regulating pruning, 
either in the general branches of ſome, cutting Tow down 
a little more or leſs, to promote a production of lateral 
ſhoots in ſummer, to renew the head in a more full, regular 
order. Or in others, to prune or reduce caſual diſorderly 
wths,* or any ſtraggling or rambling irregularities, as it 
ſeem neceſſary. | 
Or where any of the above kinds have dropped their 
teaves, as ſometimes occur by over-watering in winter, 
&c. or by the effects of cold in that ſeaſon, it would be 
oper to cut them down a little, as above, in ſome regu- 
lar order, which will make them puſh more freely in a 
production of young ſhoots and new leaves. 
Likewiſe, if any aſſume a weak fickly-like habit, or 
unproſperous growth, prune the tops down a little, and 
either ſhift them Into new pots. and fome frefh earth, or 
looſen the earth in their preſent pots, add ſome freſh 
mould at top, and give water. 
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PIRES ſhould now be diſcontinued, except very cold 

unfavourable weather happen, when it. may be occa- 
fonally neceſſary to make a moderate fire in the evening: 
but Kill continue a conſtant bark-bed heat; and the other 
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principal-care of the hot-houſe now is to keep the plants 

clean, and to ſupply them duly with the two neceffary ar- 

ticles of water and freſh air. | TOO OEM 
Pine Apples. | 

The pine-apple plants in general will now require a mo- 
derate refreſhment of water every four or five days; and 
either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, or 

about three or four in the afternoon, is the beſt time of the 
day to perform the watering at this ſeaſon.  _- 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at an 
one time; for that would not only damp the heat of the 
bark, but would alſo loofen the plants in their pots, chill 
the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence. 

Freſtt air is the next very needful article to be confider- 
ed, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a confiderable 
ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. - 

Slide ſame of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock ; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air 'may be admitted; and 
ſhur the glaſſes again in the ſame order, about three, four, 
or five o'clock, according to the temperature of the exter- 
nal air and ſtate of the weather. 5 . 

Where the young pine- plants, that is to fay, the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
in * it nould now be done the beginning. of this 
month. | : 

Te plants muſt be turned out of the ſmall pots care- 
fully, with the ball of earthentire, and having placed two 
or three inches depth of freſh mould in the larger pots, 
plant them therein, one in each pot; fill it round the ball 
with more freſh- compoſt, and give directly a little water; 
but in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve if any of them appear 
of a ſickly unproſperous ſtate, let ſuch be entirely cleared 
from the earth about its roots, and pull off ſome of the 
lower leaves; then trim the fibres quite cloſe, pare the 
bottom of the main root, and let the whole plant be waſh- 
ed: which done, plant it into entire new earth. _— 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged! into the bark-bed as before; but before you plunge 
them, the bark-bed ape” > 1 be ſtirred up to the bot- 
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tom, adding, at the ſame time, if not done in the two laſt 
months, about one third, but not leſs than one fourth part 

of new tan, mixing both very well together, and then im- 

_ mediately plunge the pots to their rims. LEES 

Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 

2 waterings; and let them have freſh air every warm 

. . a 


Seneral Care M all Eæoties in the Hot-houſe. | 
Continue alſo the care of all other plants in the hot-houſe 
department, ſupply them duly with proper waterings, and 
if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be done now as 
foonaspothible: keeping the w hole clear from decayed leaves, 
&c. and if any caſual irregularities occur in the ſhoots or 
branches, prune or regulate them, as may be required, 
and cut away any decayed parts; obſerving the ſame ge- 
neral directions as in the two or three laſt months. 

q Propagating the Plants. 
Lou may till propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, &c, 
fuch plants as you would increaſe, planting or ſowing them 
in pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed. _ 
/ Likewiſe cuttings of green-houſe exotics, or of any 
other curicus plants, being planted in pots, and plunged 
3 bark-bed in this department, it will ſoon ſtrike 


45 ERR | = 
WORK 10 BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 
Melons. . 


THE melon- plants, which are in frames, ſhould till 
| be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day ; that is, 
when the ſun ſhines vehemently. | | 

This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is hut flender depth of earth upon the beds, or where the 
plants are fituated very near the glaſſes; for if they were 
in that caſe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt 

6 4 - 
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to ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of 
the vine or runners, and that of the roots; whereby the 
oung fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome to- 
3 ſize, would, for want of the proper nouriſhment, 
de greatly checked, and would thereby take an irregular 
growth, and become ſtunted and very ill-ſhaped. 
Therefore, let ſome thin mats, &c. be fpread over the 
glaſſes every day, when the ſun ſhines fiercely ; but this. 
need not be done before about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, 
according to the heat of the ſun, and the mats may be 
taken off again about two or three.  _ dts 
In doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs of 
one ſingle mat over the lights, or a thin ſhade of ſtraw) 
litter, &c. for the plants muſt not be darkened by too fu 
a ſhade; but a flight ſhade in hot ſunny days will be of 
t ſervice both to the plants and fruit. r 
Let theſe plants have alſo a great ſhare of freſh air every 
day, by raiſing or tilting the upper end of the lights at the 
back of the frame two or three inches. | 
Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alfo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular ta 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a. lightiſh tempera- 
— 5 | 857 
In that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
be moderately watered once or twice a week; and, in do- 
ing this, take care to give but very little water near the 
main ſtem or head of he plants. | * 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen. inches depth 
of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require but mo. 
derate fupplies of water, once in a week or fortnight, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but very mode- 
rately moiſt, eſpecially while the plants are about ſetting the 
general crop of fruit, as too much hnmidity would pre- 
vent its ſetting, make them turn yellow, and go off; 
but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and advanced a little in 
growth, may water more freely; never, however, confi- 
derably, as much moiſture proves alſo hurtful to the roots 
and main ſtem. of theſe plants, being apt to make them rot 
and decay. „ N 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. | h 
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57651 Bell glaſt Melons. © 85 2M 
The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand. 
glaſſes ſhould now have full liberty tg cuts out. Y 
Let each glaſs be raiſed and fupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines or run- 

ners out carefully, and in a regular manner. 


= 
* * 4 N 


Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of this month; and 
then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering may be en- 
tirely laid afide, except the weather ſhould prove very 


wets 5 which caſe, the coverings may be uſed occa- 
_ na a + 4 . 

There is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants than 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the young 


fruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would 
periſh many of the roots of the plants. 1 
Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be 
very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plants as 
much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done wy ſtilt 
continuing the glaſſes, and apply ing a covering of good 
thick mats, or canvas, ſupported upon hoop arches fixed. 
- acroſs the bed. | | 5 


Oiled Paper Frames for Melons. 

Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glaſs me- 
lon ridges with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done in 
the firſt or ſecond week of this month; the melon plants 
defigned for this purpoſe being generally firſt ridged out 
under hand or bell Nes and when they have advanced 
in growth, fo as the runners require training out, the 
7 ſes are then removed, and the paper frames placed over 


e bed. eee 8 q 
© Theſe kind of frames will be a great protection to the 
2 and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſhould 

appen about the time the fruit is ſetting; and they will 
alſo ſcreen the plants from the too great heat of the fun. . 
Theſe ſaid frames ſhould always be placed upon the | 
ridges, as ſoon as the plants begin to advance from un- 
der the hand or bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken 
away before the frame is placed on the bed, as before 
obſerved. Kh RPE bon 11 | | 

By this method a good crop of melons may be always 

obtained, provided the frames be properly conſtructed, 


* 
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| and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well ojled with - 


oil. 

. as are not provided with belt or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the affiftance of thefe frames only, raiſe. 
good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by ſowing. 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March 
or April, as there directed, and planted ont on a new hot- 
bed the beginning of May, and the aforeſaid papered 
frames immediately placed over. the bed' as Sea as the 
plants are planted therein, and be covered with mats every . 
night till the middle or latter end of this month. 

However, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 

hfſes ſhould always place theſe over the plants when 
feſt ridged out, and to remain till about the beginning or 
middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the 
glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 
papered frames put on. 

Thefe frames are made of thin flips of wood, ad are 
conſtructed in the manner and form of the or roof 
of a houſe, or archways; they ſhould be arm but 
bght. 

Each 8 ſhould be ten or twelve feet "vt nd three 
to four feet and a half wide at bottom; narrowing. 
dually on both ſides to a ſharp ridge at top, or formed in 
a rounding arched manner; making the whole two feet 
and a half or a yard high; in forming i it, z bottom frame 


is conſtructed —— two inches and a half wide flips of 


deal framing it to the above length and width; and 
then have either ſtraight inch and half. wide rafters, -car- 


ried from both ſides a foot afnnder, fixed at top to a lon- ; 


gitudinal ridge rail, or hoop, arch-form ribs or rafters, 


pu in the ſame order; and upon theſe the paper is to 
paſted, firſt drawing pack- thread both ways, as directed 


below, for the better ſupport of the paper. 


On one ſide of the frame there ſhould be one or two F7 


pannels, made to open on hinges ; and each of theſe pan- 
nels muſt be eighteen inches or two feet wide, ne vil 
either only a wideſt one in the middle, or if two, male 
them within two feet of each end of the frame. 

Theſe pannels are convenient to be opened occafionally, 
to examine the plants and fruit, and to do the nec 


work about them; which is better than to take the frames | 
off upon every occaſion. 


The frame being made zccordivg to the above dimen= 


Way 
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ons, get ſame paper and paſte upon it. The beſt ſort for 
this purpoſe is the large demy printing paper, or the 
_ largeſt-fized thick writing paper; and two quires of ſuch 
paper will cover at leaſt one of the above frames. 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, along 
the frame, croſs- ways the ribs or. flips of wood, drawing 


i it firmly round each of them, and then draw ſome more 


contrary ways acroſs that x this will ſupport the : 
more ſecurely both againſt the power of 2 and 8 
- Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame; 
and whenit is perſectly dry, then oil it in the following 

manner: get ſome linſeed oil, and a ſoft pliable bruſh, 
ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh in the oil, and bruſh 
the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will render 
the paper more tranſparent, and make. it proof againſt 


N. | 47 + ' 
- . Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
ſome time before they are to be uſed ; for the oil ſhould be 
perfectly well dried in the paper before the frames are 
placed out upon the ridges. | 


| Filling up the Alleys between the Melon Ridges. 

Where hand-glaſs melon-ridges, or beds, are in two or 
more ranges parallel, at ſmall diſtances, it would be of 
much. advantage to fill up the alleys or ſpaces between 
with dung and earth ; a mixture of any kind of mode- 
rately - warm dung, and mulchy half-rotted dung together, 
and earth at top, about eight inches thick, if not done 
laſt month, which will give full ſcope for the roots and 
runners of the plants to extend in growth. . 
Where theſe ridges are made, all or a great part above 
ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them not being above 
three or four feet wide, it would be adviſable, where a 
© ſufficiency of dung is attainable, to fill them up equal with 
the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the beginning of 
this month; and it would be of great advantage, if a quan- 
tity of middling freſh and old mulchy dung together was 
uſed, juſt to produce a moderate warmth ; for this would 
throw a freſh gentle bottom heat into. the beds, which 
would very much promote the ſetting and ſwelling of the 
young fruit. 22 [obs ot 
Let the dung firſt be laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
raiſing it as high as the dung of the ridges ; then lay the 


# 
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earth over that, raifing the whole level with the ſurface of 
the ridges or beds. | bl... 
Cucumbers in Frames. S 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water. 

Theſe plants in hot weather will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning between ſeven 
or eight o'clock, or four or five in the evening, are the 
beſt time of the day, at this ſeaſon, for watering theſe 

lants. | | GO 
: Let the plants have air freely every day by raiſing the 
upper ends of the lights or glaſſes, two or three inches 
or more upon props; but it will be adviſable to ſhut, the 
lights down a-nights the greateſt part of this month. 


And in hot ſun-ſhine days it is adviſable to ſhade the 


plants with garden mats, or Tome looſe ſtraw litter, fpread 
thinly over the glafſes, during the hotteſt time of the 
About the middle, .or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may raiſe the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out from under it, if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary; 


training the extended runners upon the top of the linings 


of the bed. e 
Cucumbers under Bell-glaſſes, c. 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or bell. 
be ſuffered to run freely from under 


glaſſes, muſt now 
them. | 
Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or foyr props; 
and the vines or runners of the plants muſt be trained out 
with care and regularity. | 5 


Let theſe plants be alſo dul aſſiſted, in dry weather, : 


with water; they will require it moderately, about three 
times a week. 3 | py 
* Pickling Cucumbers. Eo 


The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter 
end of laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce 


picklers, &c. ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always 
be done when the rough leaf begins to advance in dhe 


beart of the plants. ah, B54 | 
In doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole at 
leaſt four of the ſtrongeſt pkants, but never more than five 


% 


i . 


time in the firſt or ſecond week in this month to tranſplant 
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or fix, which will be ſufficient : Tet the reſt be drawn ou 


with care, and clear away all the weeds. 4 

Then earth up the ſtems of the remaining plants, with. 
in a little of the ſced leaves, preffing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one another, and immediately 
give each hole a light watering. to ſettle the earth; the 
2 after this will get ſtrength, and grow away ſurpriſ- 
ingly. | 
9 — them be oſten refreſhed with water in dry we. 
_ for they will in a dry time need a little every other 
+ 

 Sowing and planting Pickling Cucumbers. 

Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and 
the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground any 
time between the firſt and tenth day of the month, it will 
fucceed ; but, however, where a main crop is depending, 
we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the month. - . 
- The plants raifed from thefe fowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that and great part of September. | 

We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
ders, that it would be adviſable to raiſe a quantity of 

plants on a flight hot-bed, ſowing the feed in the third 
week in May. And where that was practiſed, it is now 


them ; which ſhould be done when the plants begin to put 
out their firſt rough leaves. „ 

Let the me of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 
5 a | 


Cela. 

Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
fize for this purpoſe. by the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, when it ſhould be planted; and ſome of the ſe- 
_ cond ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the middle or 
Hatter end of the month for a general crop. 5 | 
-- Choofe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open fituation ; then mark out the trenches by line, ten or 
twelve inches, or at leaft a full ſpade wide; and allow the 


— 


ſpace of three feet between trench and trench, which 
will be ſuthcient for the early plantation. _ 2 
Dig each trench neatly, about ſix or eight inches or only 
a moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 
equally on each fide, in a level order, in the intervening 
ſpaces; then dig the bottom level: or firſt, if thought ne- 
ceſſary, in poor ground, lay the thickneſs of three inches 
of very rotten dung along in the bottom of each trench, 
and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the dung equal- 
ly a moderate depth, then put in the plante. 
Plant them in one fingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, allowing the diſtance of four or five inches 
between plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as they are 
planted give them fome water, and repeat it occafionally 
till they have taken root. 7 F £2 $4 2547 
Theſe plants, in about a month or fix weeks after they 
are planted out, having advanced fix or eight inches, or 
more, in their upright growth, will require to have their 
firſt earthing or landing up moderately, in order for 
blanching, to render the kalle white and tender: the 
carthing then muſt: be performed in dry days; the earth 
muſt be broken ſmall, and take care to lay it ge to both 
ſides of the plants, and not to earth them too high at firſt, 
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leſt you bury the hearts: this earthing ſhould, after you 


degin, be repeated every week or fortnight, or ing 
as the plants vane be growth, till SH blanched of 
2 proper length, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches in the 
early crops, the others ten or twelve to fifteen or cighteery 
inches,-See July, & c. 


1 endive for blanching; fome of the firſt ſown 
plants of May wilf be ready for this by the middle, or to» 
ward: the latter end of the mont n. 

An open ſpot of good ground muſt be choſen for theſe 
plants; let it be nearly dug, one fpade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. 4-2 3 | 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
are planted. e e 34 | | e 

But there ſhould not be many of thefe early ſown plants 
planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting 
out enough for a main crop; for the plants, if they were 


— 
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ſown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be. 
fore they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of maturity. 

+ Sow endive · ſeed for a principal crop, and to ſucceed 
thoſe which were ſown the former month. 

The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curl 
ed fort ; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, in its 
cloſe, ftocky growth, but the hardieſt, for it will endure 
wet and cold in winter better than any other kind. But 
you may likewiſe ſow, as a variety for a ſallad, ſome of 

the white curled ſort. 

' Likewiſe ſow ſome broad-leaved Batavia endive ; this 
is the beſt ſort for ſtewing it grows very large, in a ſome- 
what uprightiſh growth, — or if tied up, will cabbage 
well, and be very white, and eats alſo well} in a ſallad; but 
this ſort is not ſo hardy, for it ſoon rots in a wet feaſon, 
the latter end of autumn and beginning of me and a 
moderate froſt will kill the plants. 
Let all theſe forts of endive-ſeed be town n in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be 
| to fow ſome of this ſeed at two iferent times 
this month, the beginning, and towards the latter end, 
plants. is the only way to have a regular- ſupply of good 
nts. - 

But for the main autumn and winter crop „ generally | 
ſow about the ſecond, and in the third or fourth week in 
the month : for that which i is ſown earlier is very 4 to 
run up for ſeęd early 1 in antumn, and before the plants 
arive to full growth, | 


Lettuces. ' ates. 

The made plants which were ſown in April and May 

ſhould now be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good 
round. 

n Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants will 

not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 

there is neceſſity o 2 them out in dry weather, let 

the following meth practiſed. 

Draw, ay. a ſmall who ſome ſhallow drills, about a foot 
aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each drill 
ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and give 
them ſome water, 

By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- 
vemently watered, in the moſt effeftual manner, than if 
; 3 on level ground, for the * will be much 
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longer retained ; this is therefore the beſt method of plant 


ing them at this ſeaſon. 211 n 
Thin, and clear from weeds, ſuch young lettuces as are 
to remain where ſown; leaving the plants about a foot 
under. | "= 25 
_ lettuce-ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table 
in July, Auguſt, and September. 1 
The beſt kinds to ſow. now are the grand admirable; 
cos, Cilicia, Imperial, and brown Dutch lettuce, for au- 
tumn ſervice. 0 5; on 
But it will be adviſable to ſow a little ſeed of each of 
theſe ſorts, or ſuch of them, or any others that are ap- 
roved of, and there will be a greater chance of having a 
conſtant ſupply of good plants in variety, and regular ſuc- 
ceſſion. 2 5 
It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of theſe ſeeds twice 
this month, that is, let a moderate crop be ſown ſfome 
time in the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more 
between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth, or end of the 
month, e 631 bros 
| Radiftes. A 2 
Sow a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort-top radiſh the be- 
ginning of the month, and more about once a fortnight, 
to obtain a regular ſucceſſion in young growth, all this and 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required during 
that period; obſerve as in the laſt month, &c.., 
Likewiſe may be ſown now, for ſucceſſion, ſome of the 


- 


ſmall white turnep radiſh in an open ſtuation; and to- 


wards the middle or latter end of the month you may ſow a 


moderate portion of the large black or Spaniſh turnep- 


rooted radiſh, to draw in Auguſt and September, 
D Small Sallading. mw 
Sow crefſes and muſtard, and other ſmall fallad ſeed at 


leaſt once every week or fortnight. Fires 
Theſe feeds mutt now be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in hot ſunny days; and the 
place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in d 
weather with water; and this ſhould be practiſed both be- 
72 and after the plants begin to appeal. See July and 
{On er 1 


* 


Preicl out Cauliflowers, 5 
The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May for the 


. 


— 
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Michaelmas crop, ſhould, about the third week in this 

month, be pricked out in a'nurfery-bed of rich earth. 
Prepare for them a bed three feet and a half wide in an 
open fituation ; then put in the plants about three inches 
aſunder, and give them a little water to ſettle the earth well 
It will be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till 
they have taken good root, for this will be a great advan. 
: and they muſt alſo be occaſionally watered, that is, 

| if the weather ſhould prove dry. 


- * 


The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for good 
in July, in the places where they are to remain to produce 
their heads in October and November, &c.—See 7uly. ' 


Care of early Cauliflowers mow arriving to Perfection. 

Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli- 
fAowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the large leaves over the young heads, according as they 
appear in ſome advanced growth. | 
heſe plants, which are ſtil advancing in growth, or 
part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be 
well watered, which will keep the plants in a growing 
ſtate, and they wilt produce large flower-heads accord- 


ingly. x 
- Make a baſon round each plant to contain the water. 
If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
half a watering-pot to each plant gradually, ſo as to 
moiſten the earth as far, as their roots extend, they will 
ant no more, and the baſons may be filled up again. 


* 2 To. ſave. Cauliflower-ſced. 6 
Tuo ſave cauliflower-ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome of the 
earlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeſt, 
white, and cloſeſt heads, which muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame place ; they will ſhoot up 
_ Into ſeed-ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen feed in Sep- 
tember. — n : 72 


227 Turneps. © | 5 
Now fow a full crop of turneps for autumn uſe. 
The ſeed may be ſown any time in this month: but 
Iome time between the tenth and twenty · fifth of the month 
z the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. 


% 
= 
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However, let the ſeed be ſown, if penny 8 ing 
time, or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of rain ng 
ſoon, or immediately after. Tale good care to ſow this 
ſeed equally, and moderately thin, tread it down evenly, 
and rake it in immediately. 

But in ſowing conſiderable crops in Ane market 
garde ns, or in fields, the ſeed is generally harrowed in with 
2 light harrow, and, if dry weather, the cround is after- 
wards rolled with a wooden roller to the clods, and 
to ſmooth and cloſe the ſurface of the earth more effeQtu- 
ally over the ſeeds. _ 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work ſhould always be benen when the plants 
have got rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad; 


for then the work can be ormed with expedition and Py 


regularity, with greater advan ntage to the growth of the 
plants. 


Let the hoeing or thinning be done with ſome regulari- 


ty, leaving the plants at leaft fix to ſeven or eight inches 
diſtant from one another. 


Carrots and e : 
The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand partl- 


cular care. 


They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let 
the plants, where they ſtand too thick, be hoed or thin- 
ned out to proper diſtances in due time; for it is a 
un tage to theſe plants to allow them timely room to 


en 
Let them be Yhinned regularly, allowin fix or eight 
inches diſtance I plant to plant. K 


But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe cro 
which are te ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed 
the ſame diſtance above mentioned; but where the car- 


rots are intended to be drawn while young, thin them 


only about four or five inches diſtance from one another 
at preſent, and when arrived to about half an _ _ 
may thin them by degrees for uſe. | 


Ned Beet. 


The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared from 
| 1 


- 
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_ weeds, that the roots may have ſufficient room to advance 
regularly in their proper ſwelling growth. _ 

he ſeeds of theſe plants being — — ſown in 
or rows, ten inches or a foot aſunder; and where that me. 
thod was practiſed, you can now more readily clear out 


the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin them to 


ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that they may 


ſtand that diſtance every way from one another: alſo, | 


where the ſeed was ſown broad-caſt, ſo as the plants ſtand 


| F eur fe they muſt likewiſe be cut out to the above 


iſtance, and the roots will grow to a large ſize accord. 
ingly. : 5 | 7 7 2 2 t 8 
* White and Green Beet. | 
White and green beet are cultivated only for their 


leaves, which a uſed in ſoups, and occaſionally to boil 


and uſe in the manner of ſpinach, &c. alſo ſometimes, 
when the leaves of the large white beet are grown to full 
ſize, they are by ſome ſtripped to the mid rib, which part 
being thick and fleſhy, is peeled and ſtewed, and eaten 
Iike aſparagus. Ev PE 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow, 
for their leaves {j a great way; let them therefore be 


thinned to at leaſt fix inches, or the large white ſort the 


ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet. 
24M Onion. | 
Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 


too cloſe, let them now be properly thinned the beginning 


of this month. 


This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; | 


but the former is the moſt expeditious for large crops, and 
by the hoe ſtirring and looſening the earth, proves very be- 


- neficial to the growth of the plants. However, by either me- 


thod be careful to have it done in proper time; and let the 
plants be thinned with proper regularity, leaving the moſt 
promiſing plants for the continuing crop, at leaſt three 
inches = 
the full crop, or larger bulbers : and let all weeds be effec- 
tually eradicated. 2 LE 
But ſuch crops as are intended to be culled out gradually 
for uſe while young, need not be thinned but moderately, 
or only juſt thinning them a little by hand where they 


— 


nder, or four or five inches in thoſe deſigned for 
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very thick, or in cluſters; and afterwards wig 


denn occaoiniltybar-aſe, thin them E | 


. of r to ftand-2o bulb.» 


? 


- Leeks. 2 nd) D 
Ne leeks; de gain xt gra 
2 purpoſe by the third or | 
11 the 8 | 


Obſerve, for this purpoſe; to-draw e of [N 
lants from the ſeed · bed, trim the fibres of n 
tl, and the Rraggling tops of the leaves, then planted 
in an open {pot of ground, in rows eight or nine inches 
aſunder, and about ſix inches from one another in the row, 
inſerting moſt a 3 n into n 
Broccoli. 

prick out from the ſeed-bed - young g broccoli plants 
which were ſown in April or Ma 

Dig for them a bed or two of good ge ground, and 
rake the ſurface even; then put in the plants three or four 
inches aſunder every way. Water them —— 
and repeat it occaſionally in dry weather.” 

Let them remain in this-bed about a month, or gve or 
ſix weeks, and then plant them out for Juh. 
So more broccoli ſeed. - This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month; that is, 
if to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſoun in May, for a late 
crop next ſpring: but if none was then ſown, i it is moſt 

neceſſary to ſow ſome m the firſt week this month. 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing will produce tole- 
rable good hens next February and 3 & c. 


Bere- Cale. * 

The brown cole, or bore-cole plants 1 were ho 
in the beginning of laſt month, or in il, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out fromthe { and prick- 
ed into a nurſery-bed. - Set theſe plants four inches aſun- 
der each way, them a moderate watering when 
planted, and — occaſionally, if dry weather; and 
there let them grow about a month or ſive weeks, by which 


time they will have acquired ſtrength, and muſt then be 
-planted, out where they are to remain, the diſtance as 


tow, 
1 1 6 


* 


5 


— 
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Likevwiſe let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plant 

which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out final. 
ly to remain, in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and 

water them. Fo Fg | 5 

Plant another crop of kidney - beans; they will ſuci 

- thoſe which were — leſt wrath. | y_ 
Any of the dwarf kinds may ſtil] be planted any time in 
this month. But in order to have a regular ſupply, it 
will be proper to plant a crop in the firſt weck; and let 

ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and towards the 
latter end of the month. [5H ; | 

I he climbing or running kinds of kidney-beans of any 
ſarts, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 

The beſt kind of runners to plant at this time are the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the fcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to eat. E 
Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
ſecond week of the month, if for a full crop; though they 
will ſucceed any time in this month, but the ſooner the 
better; and thoſe which are planted at this time- will be- 

gin to bear in July, but more abundantly in Auguſt, and 
in the ſcarlet, and the large white variety thereof, will con- 
tinue till October. E 
Ins planting the different kinds of kidney · beans, do not 
fail to allow each fort room enough ; let drills be opened 
for the running kinds at leaſt three feet and a half, or four 
Feet aſunder ; and allow for the dwarf kinds two feet, or 
two and a half diſtance between drill and drill, drawing 
the drills now an inch and half, cr two inches deep, and 
put in the beans directly, eipecially if dry hot weather, 
And · easth them in regularly. . * 
But in planting any kind of kidney-beans, it will now 
be proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills 
well before vou put in the beans. This ſhould not be 
omitted in a diy time, as it will promote the free ſprout- 
ing of the beans, and they will rife ſooner and more re- 
ularly. 2 2 | 
. Now draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney - beans 
uch were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen 
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che plants, d bring them torwerd [greatly in delt 
rowt 

N Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, &c. 19 che runnin 
kinds of kidney -beans, which were ed in May; 5 3 
let this be done in proper time, as as the 


gin to ſend out their wunnen, ;for: they dec . 
ſticks * bY 11 8 


| e 
Aſparagus ſtill continues in 
or gather the buds, as dĩrected laſt month. 

But let it be remembered, it is adviſable to terminate 
the general cutting for the year ſoon after the twentieth 
or twenty - fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will weaken 
the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, 
the roots continue ſending up new ſhoots, though every 


time ſmaller; and if continued late in the ſeaſon, wouli 


greatly exhauſt themſelves, that the future produce next 
year, & c. would be diminiſhed in proportion, FD 
Before the aſpara Aeli run up to 

clear the beds pe from weeds; for that work cannot 


be ſo readily oi: after the ſtalks have ſhot vp! to a great | 
heigl t. 


5 care ſhould now de taken to keep the aſparagus 
planted laſt ſpring perfectly clear from weeds. - 

And the young plants which were ſown in the ring 
will now be up, and ſhould be carefully amen, 


e an? Beans. git 


Peas may ſtil be er and you ir alſo wink nt 1 9 | 


Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
ſcaſon, do not always ſucceed in bearing abundantly, at 
will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth 
the trial, to put ina few of each, at two or three different 


times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove fome- 


V hat moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a tole- 
rable crop from them in ns. TON veg; at Nr 
time they will be a rarity. -_- 4 

The beſt beans to plant now are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long 
mumford, mazagan, and the ke kinds. I have gathered 
plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kind of 3 a8 marrowlat, Kc. my 

- 


* 
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perfection; oblerving to cut. | 


Ss, you ſhould now | 


— 


3 


— 


i 


- * 


Ain de ſown 3'and it vi be « 


moſt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the 


— 


| ae ec ſow a few of 
the beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf peas. 
Op ſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, 
it will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for a 
few hours. Let the water be taken from a pond or river, 
and let the ſeed lie therein eight or ten hours; then ſow or 
plant them; and by this means they will come up ſooner, | 
in a more regular manner together. : 
Let theſe fare crops be ſown and planted in the moiſteſt 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not/in a ſhady 
place, for in ſuch #'fitmation the plants would draw yp, 
and come to nothing; and remember to allow them ſuffi- 
eient room between the rows, for much depends upon that 
„ HTS 7 5 ot un tos 
Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving 
the rules mentioned laſt month. n. 


Saveys nnd Cabbage. 


Nov is the time to plant a full crap of ſavoys and cab- 


bages for autumn and winter ſervice... 


. Likewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were ſown 
in the ſpring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all ibeſe kinds, take opportunity of moiſt 
or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, which will be of confi. 
derable advantage ; n them in rows two feet and a 
half aſunder, by two feet diſtance in each row; and if dry, 
weather, give water at planting, ccc. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from 
other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the 


ſavoy and cabbage plants between rows of forward beans, 
and early cauliflowers, or iuch like crops as ſtand diſtant 


zn rows, and are ſoon to come off the ground. 


| CEorving Cabbages una Coleworts. 

. 54 THEE 7G L MW: li Taz 3 ' 56. {4:4 5-3 4 
Lou may now ſow - cabbage-ſeed, of the ſugar · loaf, 
Yorkſhire, and other quick heading forts; the plants from 
this fowing will come in both for ſmall-bearted young 
cole wort · cabbage the latter end of next month, and in Au- 
guſt, cc. and to cabbaze in fine young heads in Septem- 


- ber, October, November, and Decemder.. 


 - Sow alſo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 


* 
_ # 
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above cabbage kinds to plant out for e 
worts. 


Plant Pol- Herb. * ler Aromatic OS 


Plant out from the ſeed-bed, the © young un e ror, 
ſweet marjoram, and 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 
in a {howery time. Pr ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ooch and. : 
then put in the plants. 

Plant hem by line; ſetting them fix or eight inches | 


aſunder every way, and water them. 


s 


Or ſome of theſe plants may be occaſionally planted i in 
edgi ings along the of any. particular beds or borders, 
ch as thyme, favory; ſweet-marjoram, and hyſſop. 


e when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, ſow 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpriug: ſowiug it in ſmall 
2 and fo permitting the plants to remain N a 


Plant out alfo the borage, N . clary, mari- i 
pi ec darn nd her pot al pic 

that were ſown in the {:ring-or laſt autumn. 

- Plant them a-foot or fiſteen inches diſtance every way. 
Or ſame may remain where ſown, and thinned, where 
toa thick, to proper diſtances, as above. 

But the borage ſueceeds beſt without tranſplanting 3 
only obſervipg to thin the plants fix or ei inches to a2 
foot diſtance; and the mar may alſo be treated in 

ſame manner; but eſe will ſucceed well enough 


either wa 

Plant, where wanted, ys of ſage: take the young 
mots of the year, ls will take root tolerably. well, 
any __ this avert; Plant them in a ſhady, border. — 


The tips or cutfin of thyme, So and byſſopy may 
alſo ſtill be planted ngs of required; a cuttings of mint. 
Likewiſe plant, where — — ws of la- 


vender, and ene ey); + and the he 
kind of plants. 43-7 ' 22 


Let the above ſlips e 


24 


_ his plonted 3 in a 2 thady 
aruation's and, indry gs e — _— 
37 & 433 E * 
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mod tely watered; if this be done, not one in ten wit 


Plant alſo cuttings of mint where beds of new plants are 
wanted ; but ſhould be done early in the ag 
euttings of the young green ſtalks, ſix inches long; plant 
them in a ſhady border, and well watered. ina 


Gather Mint and other Herbs, . 


Gather mint, balm, &c. towards the end of this mont 
for drying, provided the plants are nearly of full growth, 
and beginning to flower; and alſo for that purpoſe, ga- 
ther all ſuch phyſical plants as are now. in advanced 
growth, as above. ; 

Thefe ſorts of plants ſhould be generally gathered when 
they begin to flower; for they are then in the greateſt per- 
fection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes. - 
They muſt be cut ina dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the ſun, 
where they may dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs in the 
full ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, and 
render them uſeleſs. p ; i | a 5 
Cut pepper-mint for diſtilling; and alſo ſpear- mint, 
e: and the like kinds. 5 Anno, get * 

Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be di- 
ſtilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt to full growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt above obſerved; therefore, if they do not begin to 
flower this month, defer cutting them till next. 

Blut be ſure to cut them in a dry day: and let the plants 
be alſo thoroughly dry, © [SEL 


| Acad Capficums, Love Apples, and Baſil. B 
Plant out capſicums, love-apples, and-bafil, if not done 


laſt month: ſee the methods there directed; and chooſe, 
if poſſible, ſhowery weather for planting tbem. 


5 | , Watering in generals. 2 
Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſnould be dul) 
performed till the plants have taken root. 1 

- Likewiſe, in very dry hot weather, give occaſional wa- 
tering to ſmall young plants remaining where ſown; alſo 
to ſeed-beds lately ſown, and to others, where the plants 
are coming up, or advancing in ſmall young growth. 


# 
, a 
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1 Salſafy, and ' Hamburgh — > ws of 5 


Thio and clear from weeds the crops of ſcorzonera, 


ſalſafy, ſkirrets, and large-rooted parſley ; which perform 
. by hand or ſmall-hoeing; thinning out the phats 


fix inches diſtance ; and cut up all weeds. 


he Garlick and Stalls. " 


Garlick and ſhallots, if required for early w fome I 
be taken up.— See July, cc. 


Cardbons. 


Plant out cardoons into the place ates they are to re- | 


main to blanch. 

' Theſe plants muſt be allowed a confiderable ſpace of 
room to grow, in order that they __ be conveniently 
earthed up tothe proper height. 

Chooſe a I. Bf = and for them, i in a free 
ſituation, and let this be very ell dug: then put in the 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and à half between the 
rows; and ſet the plants three feet and à half from one 
another in the row. Tou may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make ſhallow holes like a baſon, in the 


places where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance above 115 


mentioned; and ſo put one plant in each hole. 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at times, uli 


they have taken root. 
plants at ſo great a 


The reaſon for ſetting the above 
2 from one 8 is, 5 before ſaid, in order both 

t they may have full ſco r their th, and 
that you — be able to — a Aon Ro of 
earth between them, to land them up to a due height for 
blanching : for when the plants arrive at their full growth, 
they are between three and four feet high, and thould be 
eartied up by degrees almoſt to their tops, firſt tying the 
leaves of each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtraw- 

But for the method of earthing them, ſee the” work of 
Auguſt, September and October. 

Theſe plants are a ſpecies of artichoke (Cynara), their 
| leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 
leaves only of the cardoons that are uſed, which is ptin- 
cipally in ſoup and for ſtewing ; but they muſt firit be 


Q 4 
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rendered perfectly white and tender, by landing up a 
above mentioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter. 


Nadiſies and Spinach. AW woe 

Common and turnep-radithes and ſpinach may ſtill be 
ſown at two or three different times this month, if a con- 
ſtant ſupply of theſe plants are required : chooſe an open 
ſpace of ground, and as ſoon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each 
kind ſeparate, tread them down, and rake them in evenly. 

Ibm and weed the crops of radiſnes and ſpinach, 
which were ſown laſt mo | % OSes BY ER 


* 
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a rnd! 19) Dyicnrs 3RA 205 a thts 2iondys 
HERE the apricot, peach, and uectarine · trees, were 
not looked over laſt month, in the young ſhoots. of 
the year, to give the requiſite regulation, of ſummer prun- 
and train «it muſt now be done. 14 244 a 


A - 

: Ss! L N — - * * & 

- — — 0 CY * 
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* . — . 


* ae 
© «# 


. This work,ſhould be proceeded in the beginning of le 


month, and followed with the utmoſt. diligence. till the 
whole is completed ;.for were theſe trees: ſuffered to re- 
3 in the wild confuſed manner that they natu- 
y grow into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove 


ſo very much retard the growth and ripening of theſe, 
kinds 91 fruit. N | K f 
Therefore let theſe wall-trees be now, in general, gone 
over; taking good care to clear away all the ill grown and 
ill · placed _ for this will not only ſtrengthen, but 
make more room to train the uſeful ſhoots” in a proper 
manner ta the wall. | Foe | 


1 
» 2 


That is, ſelecting 3 plentiful ſupply of all the beſt grow- . 


Ang well-placed ſhoots, to retain in all parts where they 
can be trained in regularly; prune qut all the irregular- 
placed fore-right ſhoots, and others not eligibly fituated 
for regular training; likewiſe very rank luxuriants of re- 

' markably more vigorous. growth than the general. ſhoots 


of the ſame. tree ; alſo cut out any ill-ſormed, and thick 


trimental, in, a great degree, to the trees, but would 


# % 
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fpongy and other improper andapparently-uſeleſs growths; 
and where the general proper ſhoots. are over n 
cut away the worſt of the ſuperfluous. in a 
thinning regularity, ſo as to 2 a plentiful — 
of the beſt in all parts of the tree; and let all the others, 
as above, be n 2 
originate. tmn 284 Wer hor 25 > bas 21 _ 
la this manner proceed in the-fammer-prun 
gulation of theſe trees, in the — _ — 
year only, by cutting aut the and impro- 
per, as above; and —.— — leave a 
double or treble ſuſficiency of the beſt ſhoots, to uve a 
plentiful choice in winter-pruning, for bearers next year; 
at the ſame time pruning —̃ D— fuperfiu- 
ous or wr ns 7 thereof F 28 many of the 
beſt regular placed, kindly growing ſidle · noots, as ean be 
ee laid in with ſome proper regularity, and with 
a terminal or ſhoot tu each branch; that in the 
whole there may be an abundance to chooſe from in win 
ter for next ſummer's bearers, as .atorefaid, and let them 
all be trained in now cloſe to the wall in a neat n 
manner, generally ut their full len gt. 

For it would be improper to ſhorten: the- S 
ſeaſon, for the reaſons mentioned laſt month, but ſhould 
be laid in at their full length, in all parts where practi. 
cable, or only ſhorten any extreme ſhoots that extend 
beyond the limited bounds of the reſpectire tree; or 
occaſionally to ſhorten any particular ſhoot in vacant 
parts, to gain a . ae ne year, to . 
the vacancies. 

Let the ſhocts, in „be laid or neiled in, 28 re-. 
gularly as can be; and take particukr; care to train them ig 
uch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, ' 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall-froie 
thrive much the beſt under a flight coverture of leaves: 
wer. will alſo ſhelter che fruit . c 
night air. 


— 


— 


Mig Valar. 5 3 
Thin thexall-frdie; where it is produced thick, and il 1 


remaining too cloſe u the trees. 
This is to be ood/principally of apricots, » peaches, 


and LKA lch hould be cee W 


— 
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ning of the month; and in - thinning them, let the fame 
rule be obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, 
of the ſame kinds of fruit. „ 75. T3YOW 


bo 


Apple-trees, Se. 30 


The 
walls eſpaliers, will now have made ſtrong ſhoots; 
and where it was not done in May, it is now full time 
were gone over, and properly regulateeee. 
thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all fin. 
gularly-luxuriant ſhoots, wherever they appear, be taken 
off cloſe : ail foreright ſhoots muſt alfo be taken away: 
and alſo fuch ſhoots as are produced on parts of the trees, 


where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as are 


7 not wanted for a fupply of wood, muſt all be 
_ diſplaced ; at the fame time being careful to retain a mo- 
- derate ſupply of the beſt regular placed ſhoots to train in 
to chuſe from in the winter pruning, by the rules explain- 
ed below, viz. 3 Ptrborittr of 
That in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general fupply of young 


wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 


fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 
quence thereof there is a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 


a general ſupply of young wood in every part of the tree; 


for, as, in apples, | pears, plums and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till they are two or three, 
and ſome four or five years old; that is, the branches of 
- Cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, at two or three; but thofe of the pear, are at 
leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or &-e years beſore 
they begin to bear; and when the ſaid branches of al?theſe 
kinds have arrived to a fruitful ſtate, the fame bearers con- 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years; ſo that, 
as above hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees are 
once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch 
a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the 
trees above-mentioned: but, notwithſtanding, it will be 
proper to leave, in every tree, ſome of the beſt grown and 
well-placed fide ſhoots, and particularly in the moſt vacant 
places, and towards the lower. parts, together with the 


leading one to each branch, if room: and this felect re- 


„ Way ay, Q 


pear, plum and cherry trees, both-againſ | 


EM 
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ſerve of the preſent ſhoots ſhould not now be omitted; for 
ſome of theſe will very proveny bs wanted to lay in-to 
ſupply ſome place or other of the reſpective trees, in the 
winter pruning. ' „„ 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of 
wood in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, 
to leave, if polſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch vacant . 
It is always the beſt method to leave in a m te 
way, full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon ; they will 
be ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any va- 
cancy, or to ſupply the place of old, uſeleſs, or dead wood, 
when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots as 


are not wanted at that time, may then be very eaſily cut 


away; and there is nothing like having enough of proper 
oung wood to chooſe from at the principal pruning time. 

Let all the ſhoots which are now left be trained in at their 
full length, and nailed or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe to the 
wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all ſummer. 

But in pruning the cherries in wall - trees, it ſhould be 
obſerved of the Morello cherry in particular, that as this 
ſort moſt generally bears or produces the fryit principally 
in the greateſt abundance on the one year old ſhoots, 
ſhould therefore at this pruning retain a general ſupply of 
the preſent ſhoots of tlie year, to train in abundantly for 
next year's bearers, ſimilar to peaches, nectarines, &Cc... * , | 

Method to fill vacant Parts of Mall- trees with Branches. 

At this ſcaſon it. will be proper to obſerve that where 
there is any vacant ſpaces in any kind of wall or efpaker- 
trees, it is now a moſt eligible time to prepare to furniſh 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 
ſame year, by pinching or pruning ſhort - ſome contiguous 
young ſhoots. a EVT JE FD 

For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
young ſhoot p:oduced in or near that place, it will, in 
ſach caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the 
month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four, 
or five eyes, according to their ſtrength; and by this 
practice each ſhoot will ſend forth two or three, or 
perhaps four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill the va- 
cancy. 56 S "I - 
The above method of Ig the young ſhoots of 

e | 
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| them timely in regular order, and to ſecure them from the 
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the ſame ſeaſon may likewiſe be practiſed on young tric 
to procure a ſupply of Wefers form the . 
Proper expanfion as ſoon as poſſible. 
170 i l Mi Ne- planted Trees. : f #3 = þ 
+ Examine new planted fruit-trees, that is, ſuch as were 


EEE. autumn, winter, or ſpring; in particular! 


ndard trees; fee that they be well ſecured; ſo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind; to diſturb their roots. 
© This ſhould be duly attended to, but particulatly ſuch 
ſtandard trees which have tall ſtems and full heads; for it 
will evidently appear that thoſe trees which are ſecured 


vill make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe 


take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the bottom of 
the ſtems of new-planted trees, that the ſan/or wind may 
not have acceſs that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 
Look to the young wall and eſpalier trees planted laſt 
antnmn or ſpring, and which were headed down in the 
ſpring ; they will have made ſome ftrong ſhoots," and the 
aid ſhoots ſhould now be nailed to the wall, both to train 


power of the wind. CE eee 
Water muſt ftill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
ee trees, but in particular to ſuch as were planted 
te in the fpring. 1 eee eee 
Likewiſe to late-planted young wall - trees, &c. in the 
full ſun, it would be of much advantage to continue ſome 
mulc hy dung on the ground over the roots, to keep out 
the parching heat and drying winds. FR be Th 
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- The vines againſt the walls which were not looked over; 
und properly regulated laſt manth, will now require it 


very much. © WE 5 PEN | | 
| ere this work was omitted in the former month, it 


mould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 


otherwiſe it will de impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and welt-ripened grapes: for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſadvantage 
to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only be 


ſmall. but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes will 

ripen late, and, at beſt, will be il|-taſted.. "I 
Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gore over; and let them be thorough 
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ly cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots, as deſtribed' laſt 
month, and then let all the uſeful ſhoots be immediately 
nailed in cloſe to the wall, in a regular and neat matinier;”* 
Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the laſt 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots-as are ſtrong, and riſe in 
; of the wood where wanted, muſt Iikewiſe be left; and 
wy in cloſe : but clear away > all: ſmall weak ſhoots in 
every part; and likewiſe" take off all ſuch ſhoots as are 
barren, and riſe-in'places where not wanted, or cannot be 
readily trained in. 3. 't: 2 b 0 an 
Thoſe vines which were looked over, and regulated 
in May, ſhould now be looked over again. | 
In doing this; obſerve to elear away all ſhoots whiter: 
that have been 'ptoducet ſince laſt month; and be ſure to 
rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots which riſe from the fides of 
the ſame ſummer ſhoots, and that ofthe old wood; except 


in the latter any ſhoots riſe in vacant parts, Were 
they can be eine to furniſh a fupplyof future bearers, 
5 V incyards... A Kan ST N 


The | vineyard fil demands a good ſhare of attendanee 3 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into Font 
preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs, s. 


Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be — fl to the ſtakes 
with ſome degree of regularity, ſo that every ſhoot may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free air, A. the 


fuch as cannot be mach in 
— 


off all litter to have a clean eren = which is a par 6 
ticular OY; 


. Budding, or Inceulating. | oaks 5 
Budding, or inoculating; may be begun upon ſtone fair 
towards the latter end of the mont. | 


The ſorts proper to begin upon are the re kinds of 
apricots, peaches, and nectarine. ; 

Cloudy w. weather beſt fuits this work; but if no uch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper to doit prin- 
2 in a * - en 


a 


- 
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The proper ſtocks on which'to bud the above kinds of 
— hypo are principally thoſe of the plum raiſed from 
the ſtones of- the fruit; and when two or three years old, 
are of a proper ſize to bud upon; or theſe ſocks may be 
alſo raiſed-from the ſuckers of plum- trees, and by . | 
thereof.—See the work Of budding next month, for the 
different ſorts of ſtocks, and the work of February, where 
are directions for raifing'them both from ſeed and ſuckers. 
The buds muſt be inſerted- generally 'but one in each 
lock, at about fix inches from the ground, if the tree is 
intended to be a dwarf for the wall, &c. but for a ſtandard, * 
the budding axhe perfoamed at the height of three, four, 
a tg feet. 1 + 
t the manner 0 orming this. operation is inſerted 
15 n work of the nurſery for Jah 5 | 


: £ +5 


Strawberries. 3 


The — — beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, i in * 
Heather, with water, as the plants will now be in bloſſom, 
and the fruit ſetting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 

of moſt kinds of Itrawberries will be about ſetting 
day ſwelling to their reſpective ſizes; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged, 
by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling de- 


moiſt, and the advantage will plainly e in the 
kee well as the quality of the fruit, 


Planting Strawberries. 


Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it 
will, about the middle, or latterend of-the month, be a pro- 
per time to provide ſome, young plants for that purpoſe... 

Remember, however, to choole the young plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, 


or 2 that iſſue from the ſides of the old plants. 


In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 


| frawberry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 
, Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame fum- 

mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully vp 

with roots.” 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the firings or ranners | 

from each A, then let them be immediately planted. 
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But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds or places where. they are to remain ; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery-bed, in a ſhady ſituation; a'ſhady/bor- 
der will be a proper place; there put in the plants about 
five or ſix inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, give a 
gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 


old beds, and will bear ſooner. Nett $4 ot Frans © 14 
Or for immediate bearers you may, any time in th 


month, plant out ſome of the young runner plants of the 


ſeaſons, this ſort, of- ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſt- 
mas, if in a warm border, or defended under frames ang 
glaſſes. n gn tres 55 Og 221 HE 2; 

Whey eee et gs es 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, againſt walls, 

to protect the fruit from ſparrows and other devouring 
Likewife, where large nets can be conveniently dran 
over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould 
de done the beginning of this montn. e 


 Deftroying Snails and other Ii. 


Deſtroy ſnails; look for them in a morning and even- 
ing, and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apr _ 
cot, peach, and nectarine trees: otherwiſe thefe vermin ' 
will eat the fru. 3 

And where ſmall deſtructive inſects, or vermicular 
blights prevail in any kind of wall-trees, &c. annoying the 
leaves, tender young ſhoots and fruit, and greatly retarding 
their growth, ſhould continue to uſe every probable means 
to extirpate them as much as poſſible, as intimated in the 
two immediately preceding months. 7 


. 
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£3 3 et l 
out all the hardier kinds of Ae 

2 Wee many of the tenderer ſorts, into the 

bee Hg: other A iferear parts of the e nere 

are to remain! for floweri ng. 

The ſaxts to plant out ow, le Fencht and Abd. 
cad e chty ſanthemums, perficaria, the tree am 
* e ameranthufea. and ſcabiouſes; the egg - plant, ſtra- 

mum, palma' Chriſti,” "love apple, and tie tobacco 
plant $2364 4 br Av #; * Ann ec 

ket out alfo the nave SP ern p tile and e 
cums; che China afters, Indian pinks, Chineſe holly. 
hocks, mignonette, and ten- week Rocks, wirkt the lar 
convolvulus, and ſucni like ſorts; but the laſt general 


ſucceeds beſt when ſown where ĩt — alſo, 


among the above, may plant, for the greater variety, ſome 
of the common forts 0 egekſoombs, tricolors, and globe. 
aranthus, Kc. . b 200 Maus E 07 $3454 

Obſerve that all hs above, and ſuch other Auna 
Tu as are now to be tranſplanted, mould, if poſſible, 

removed in a ſhowery time. 

Let them be carefull y taken up with balls; or at leaſt 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots; 
and in that manner plant them in the e, borders, yu 
or other parts of the garden. 


As ſoow as planted, give every p plant a lizele water; end | 


in dry weather repeat the watering occahionaly, all they 
have all fairly taken root. 


Obſerve, according as-the larger upright kinds of theſe 
plants advance in height, to let them be properly ſup- 


ported with ſticks ; for the beauty of thefe ſorts depends 


greatly 1 in being neatly trained with upright ſteins. . 


The > c and tricolors; e double belfey. 
double ſtramoniums, and egg-plant, and ſuch other curi. 
ous annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, placed 
in drawing- frames, or glaſs-caſes, will now nerd to be 
often refreſhed with water. 


4 


* * 
4 * 
* 
. 
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Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in- 

need of that article, at leaſt three times a week, or almoſt 

daily ; but give it to them moderately at each time. | 


The plants muſt alſo- be allowed a good ſhare of be 
air every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilt- 


ing up one end of the lights or glaſſes two, three, Wen, 5 


inches, with or by ſliding them a little 

Mind, aegis ſuch of theſe plants which avs! 
now in drawing- frames, advance in height, to let the- 
frame be raiſed proportionably, in the manner TP in” 
the laſt month. 

The balſams tatareindowes, and grown u tolera- 
ble fize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch Fke, 
as are pretty ſtrong, may be brought into the open air, to- 
wards gs middle or ror end of this month; but if not 


arrived by that time to tans gk: required, bagel grows | 
remain a week or two longer. 5 1 25 19 


£5 203 
11 any of the — of —— kad * borders 
remain too thick, let them now be thinned un, order 
directed laſt month, and give water." | 85 
May ſtill fow ſame quick-flowering _ to Slow 1 
autumn, ſuch as ten- week ep r ere ee 
mignonette, & c. | 


Tulips, | Crown n 2 ee, __— 
Tuli 5 vill be now, in general, floweri  apdthelsi l 
leaves Ell be decayed; it is _—— ng. take up: 
the roots where intended, and to ſeparate the off-ſetes. 
Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they 
are taken up out of the grad, merge chem Upon: . 
the ſhade ta dry. | 
When they are thorow! ghly dried, and e hand- 
ened, let them be very — cleaned, and ſeparate all the 
off. ſets from the large roots ; and then put upeach ſort ſe- 
parately, in bags or boxes, or upon ſhelves; and the 
whole kept in ſome dry apartment, till September, Oe 
ber, or November; at which time plant them again. 
Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown. 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils; fritillarias, ſnow 
roots, and the ronts of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bu 
bous roots as have done blowing, and N _— _— ; 


7 * © 


— 
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and which ſhall ſeem to de taken up, agreeable 
to the hints given laſt month, of the utility of taking up 
bulbous roots ſoon after they have done flowering. - | 
Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the in- 
creaſed —_ ; that 1s, from the ſmall roots commonly call. 
ed off-ſets;- and theſe, after another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers: when the off-ſets are taken off, let 
the roots be ſpread thin, each ſort ſeparately, upon mats to 
dry; hen that is effected, part the off ſets from the prin- 
cipal bulbs, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up till 
the ſeaſon for planting, which may be done in September, 
or any time in October, November, and beginning of 
December, in open, mild, dry weather; but you may 
plant "on ſmall off-ſetsa month or two ſooner, or directiy 
in be & en r * . we 

This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous roots 
oo have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 

Cay. . 4 +, 

That is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 
from the main roots: then prepare and dig the ground; 
when that is done, the principal roots may, if thought 
convenient, be immediately planted again in the places 
where they are to blos. 

All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds particularly, ſuch 
as the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c. ſhould 

enerally be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 

owering, both in order — off-ſets, and to 
new prepare the beds; and tiſe moſt proper time for this 
is ſhortly after their flowering is paſt, when the leaves 
and ſtalks decay; for as then the bulbs ceaſe growing, 
draw no nouriſhment, and being in an inactive ſtate, is 
moſt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 
roots either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, or 
to plant again ſoon after. | 

The common fort of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 
directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four or five months. 

- But the fine tulip. roots, and hyacinths, in particular, 


ſhould be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, 


or a month longer: tor they will ſhoot much ſtronger, 


and produce larger flowers than the roots that are in the 
ground all ſummer. 


- 


Joxs.] 


in very wet and ſtormy weather, either with a frame and 


af 
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And alſo the crown im lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, + that are taken up at 

the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 
ground ſeveral months: depoſiting them in ſome dry 
apartment till the aul for n planzing in FAR | 


xc. | | 


8 Lily: Ropes. . + 5 

Dan Guernſey and Belladonna W the: | 
leaves will now be . which is dhe er time to 
remove them. 

But theſe heed not be mkew up .oftewer than once in 0 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is then 
moſt neceſſary to be done to ſeparate them from the in- 
creaſed parts, or off: ſets; and by taking them up, and 

arting them, and then planting them into a new prepared 
or ſingly in pots of ne compoſt, it will encourage 
them greatly, and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger. 

They may either be replanted directly, or ſoon after re- 
moval, or houſed till July or Auguſt; and then finally 
planted ; and which, in the full bulbs, will all flower the 
ſame year in autumn: and the off-ſets, after having one or 
two year's growth, will alſo flower in perfection. 

Theſe roots ſnould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 
ſandy earth: but it is moſt adviſable to plant a — 
part of both the above ſorts, in middling pots, for the 
convenience of placing them under ſhelter in cold or bad 
weather, in autumn and winter. _. 

They commonly flower in September and October; at 
which time thoſe in beds ſhould be ſheltered — ane" wg 


glaſſes, or a covering of hoops and mats: and thofe in 

pots may be placed in a green-tiouſe, or a frame, & | F 
And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 

the roots are * — ſhould be ſhehered with a frame 

and glaſſes ; or the pots, &c. removed into'a ern as 

above adviſed, in their flowering ſtate. ' 


2 Ranuneulys and Anemone Roots. . 
The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt fs * 


_ ering, ſhould alſo; as ſoon as their leaves bog to W 


be taken out of the ground. | 
Thereis a great deal of care e required i in taking up theſe 


roots, as being fmall, and PIP the colour of the can. 


» 


— 
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they grow in; it ſhould. be done in a dry day, and when the 
—— is alſo pretty dry; or for the greater certainty aof 
all the roots, eſpecially the anemones, and beit 
ſmall oif-ſets, may ay Git all the earth of the bed as deep as 
they are planted, paring it up neatly an equal depth, — le 
ſearch for the roots among the little lumps of earth and | 
ſtones that remain in the fieve. And, when taken d up, 5 
ſpread them. to Ws rather out 1 the full 1 and 2 
from wet. 
When properly driel and cleaned, put them up in 
boxes, &c. and place them in a dry room, till the dime for 


r again in autumn and ſpring· 
4 2 Hyacinth Roots, W 5 * \ 


11 any of the early flowering curious kyacingh | roots, 
which were out of bloomJaſt month, were then taking up, 
and en, they will into dp order e be taken wp 
harden Wes now ere er to 1 

e them up in a d — cle (areas 
them upon mats in a dy place for a few — and 
them up in cloſe ard dry ull: EINE or 
ber, &c. then plant them again. 
Where any hyacinth roats of the Gik deuhla kings fill. 
remain in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be 


PP 
leaves decay. 1h dn 


of 4utumnal n Bak, "TY 


inning or middle; of thiz month is Gill a proper | 
—— up, or en moſt mee 

1 b i 5:4 | > "40:2 

In particular, colohicums. 3 — farts ane. 
ciſſus, Guernſey and Belladonna lilies, &c. and ſuch other 
autumaal flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whoſe. leaves 
are decayed, and the roots not in a growing ſtate. _ 
When the roots are taken up, let all the off - ſetz * 
ing to the main bulbs be taken away: the roots may then 
be planted again directly, or may be kept out of the 
ground ſome time; but not longer than the end of July, 
ar till the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt :; becauſe, if kept 
longer out of the ground, they will not blow with any to- 
lerable degree of ſtrength in autumn, as all theſe ſorts com- 


monly flower in September and October: generally unat- 


* 
. 
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tended by e which come ee a the: —_ 
fade. F > 
- Grelatens..... : | 155 
This is 2 proper ſeaſon to enen e "I 
leaves being now decayed; may take up the "roots 2 
part the off-ſets, if any then en e page the mould, and 
plant them again. 
Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed in 
the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the - 
roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a vm wall, for if 


planted in a more open ſituation, they wil not flower well, 


and beſides, the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter, | 
But when theſe roots are planted in = 1 be 
moved into 4 green-houfe, 'or” rn 
frame in winter. 
This plant generally begins to 1 in | February or 
March, and ſome in autumn and winter. ' 74 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. 


Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted flowering x plants 
planting cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks, by 


By this method, the double ſcarlet lyehnis, lychnideas, 
double rockets, and 5 of the like l 
plants, may be increaſe. 

The method of preparing the cuttings. and planting 
them 1s this. 

— the ſtouteſt flower- ſtems be cut off (cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 
four joints each; plant them about four inches afunder, in 
a ſhacy border, putting two joints of the cuttings into the 
ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. 

It wi I be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 
tand-g'aties; for this will greatly 2 * taking 
root; givingthem neceſſary waterings. * 

Tranſplant Seedling Perennial: and Bieznials. > 344 


Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall-flowers, ſtock 
July -flowers, ſweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and co- 
umbines, &c. which were ſawn in March or . 


They muſt now. be — into n 
fix inches aſunder, and give them a 9 . to 
ſetile the earth properly about their roots. 
The plants are to remain in this bed till autumn or 
{pring, and are then to be planted out bor good, into the 
* 
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they grow in; it ſhovkd. be done in a dry day, and when the - 
nn is alſo-pretty dry; or for the greater certainty of 
all the roots, (eſpecially ' the anemones, and their 

ſmall — fift all the earth of the bed as deep a, - 
they are planted, paring it upneatly an equal depth, and ſo 
ſearch for the roots among the little lumps of earth and 
ſtones that remain in the fieve. And, when taken | 
ſpread them to dry, rather out of the full fun, and ſecure 
. f e bet f 

| When - properly died and cleaved, put them up in 
boxes, &c. and place them in a dry room, till the ime: for 
5 Ain in autumn and vpe 7 345 


5 _ | Hyacinth Ran. 


11 any of the early flowering curious ie roots 
which were out of bloomJaſt month, were then taking up, 
barden, they will into Dp order e be ken up 

W now ee er to . 
and houſed. A 3 5 4 

Take them up in a dy dey and Hen thems then dest 
them upon mats in a dry place. for a few days; and 
them up in cloſe ard dry boxes, pave A 
ber, &c. then plant them again. 

Where any hyacinth rodts of the Gm double kinds gill 
remain in the beds where they blowed; they ſhould be 


taken. up in the deginning of the month, or when har. 
leaves decay. L $447: $45 T3647 ws IG SIE 


wa 


Management 1 Plowing Bulbs,” 


Tbe inning or middle of this month is ſtill a 


proper 

time to ta r e eee! 
e autumn. - 
1 


particular, colchicums, — crocuſcs,and: nar- 
ciſſus, Guernſey and Belladonna lilies, & c. and ſuch other 
autumnal flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whoſe leaves 
are decayed, and the roots not in a growing ſtate. : 
- When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets adber- 
ing to the main bulbs be taken away: the roots may then 
be planted again directly, or may be kept out of the 
ground ſome time; but not than the end of July, 
ar till the ſirſt or ſecond week in Auguſt; becauſe, if kept 
— out of the ground, they will not blow with any ta- 


lerable degree of ſtrength in autumn, as all theſe forts com · 


: - monly flower in September and —— generally unat- | 


Fr 
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tended by _ e eee aſter ee. | 


2 | oa 

This is 2 proper ſeaſon to tranſplant . lic 
leaves being now decayed; may take up the root 2 
part the off-ſets, if any ; then ew -pvep are the would, and 


plant them again. 
Theſe roots may be platited Scher in pots, or in a bed in 


the full ground; but if the latter is to be pradtiſed, the - 


roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
planted in a more open fituation, they will not flower well, 
and beſides, the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter. 
But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into 2 green houſe, or eren 


frame in winter. 


| This plant generally begins to flower i in February or 


March, and ſome in autumn and winter. 
Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. 7, pb 


Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted flowering plants 
planting cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks, by 


By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, 
double rockets, and — wen of te; like Nl 
plants, may be increaſed. 


The method of preparing the cuttings and plunting. 1 


them i is this. 
Let — the ſtouteſt flower- „ cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 


four joints each; plant them about four inches aſunder, in 
a ſhady border, putting tWo joints of the autingz into the 


ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. 
It wi I be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 


tand-g'atſes; for this will greatly promote their taking 


root ; giving them neceſſary wateringgss. 21 
55 Ti ranſplant Seedling Perennials and Bieawials, n 


Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall - flowers, ſtock 
uly- flowers, ſweet · williams, carnations, pinks, and co- 
umbines, &c. which were ſqwn in March or April. 


They muſt now. be planted into nurſery-beds, about | 


fix inches aſunder, 15 give them a good watering, to 


ſettle the earth properly about their dot 
The plants are to remain in this bed till autumn or 


ſpring, and are then to r out for . into the 
5 * | 


* 
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borders or _ where they are to remain, and in whi 
they will all flower the next year in their reſpective "> 
Though, as to the ſtocks in — they having long 
naked roots, it is adviſable to plant 

are to remain, in beds, borders, pots, c. 

* Tranſplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primroſe, fox. 
_ gloves, and pyramidal campanulas, Canter bells, and 
Greek valer.an, fingle roſe-campion, rockets, ſcarlet lych. 
nis, and ſuch other perennial and biennial plants as were 
ſown two or three mouths ago. SY 

_ Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a- part, in 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till September or October, 


&c. by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome © 


plants, and are then to be taken up and planted out where 
they are to remain to flower; or ſome may remain till 
ſpring for final tranſplanting. — - | 

They will all flower next ſummer, and will make 7 
beautiful appearance, provided they are properly diſpoſed 
in a varied order, in the borders and other compartments 
of the garden. EDIRC t 2. 
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| Take care of the choice ſtage carnations; ſome of the 


forwardeſt will probably, towards the latter end of the 
month, begin to break their flower pods for flowering, at 
_ which time ſome particular ſorts of the larger burſting flow 
ers will probably require ſome attendance, in order to aft 
their blowing in the utmoſt perfection of regularity. - 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger burſting 
flo ers will not always do, without the help of an inge- 
nious hand, and therefore in the capital varieties of theſe 
or other choice carnations, that in order to favour the 
equal opening of the flower pod, and more regular expan- 
ſion of the petals, in ſuch flowers particularly which dit- 
cover a tendency to burſt open irregularly, may carefully 
it the pod or flower-cup a little way down at top, on the 
oppoſite fide, in two or three different parts, ſo as to pro- 
mote the flower ſpreading regularly each way round. 
This ſbould be done juſt as the flower begins to break 


the pod, with a ſmall pair of narrow-pointed ſciſſars, cut- 


ting the pod therewith a little way down from each notch 


or indenting at the topp. 
But take good carè not to cut the pod too deep at firſt 


— 


ſome at once where they 
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but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a day 
or two after, if that is not ſufficient, cut it down a little 
ore. N | £2 Ih 
a But in doing this, take care to leave ſo much of the bot- 
tom of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe of keep- 
ing all the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together, that 
they may expand equally every way, in a circular order; 
and to aſſiſt which ſome floriſts beſtow great pains in plac- 
ing and ſpreading out the petals of the flower as much ho- 
rizontally as poſſible, in proper regularity, in order both to 


enlarge the circumference and to diſpoſe the flower-leaves 


in a particular manner, to ſhow the ſtripes and variegations 
to the beſt advantage : and generally place a ſort of collar 
of {tiff paper under the flower, on which to ſpread and 
ſupport the petals more effectually regular. 5 
However, the above care is only required or practiſed 
occaſionally in ſome of the principal large flowers, or more 
generally of thoſe of the burſters, than the whole flowers, 
which moſt commonly open more regularly, and form 
handſomer flowers than the others, with leſs trouble. | 

Though, as very probably theſe flowers will not be ſuſh- 
ciently in blow before next month for the above practice, 
where it may be occafionally intended, the fame intima- 
tions relative thereto is equally applicable at that time. 

Remember that as the capital ſorts of carnation plants 
in pots deſigned for ſtage- flowers, will be now conſidera- 
bly advanced towards flowering, it is proper to place them 
upon the allotted ſtage or ſtand accordingly to remain. for 
flowering ; but the top of the ſtage muſt not be covered 
until the flowers are open, and then the cover muſt con- 

ſtantly be kept on, to defend them from the ſun and heavy 
rains. See July. 2 19 + wh | 

The pots muſt be pretty often watered ; they will re- 
quire it at leaſt three times a week. The rule is, to keep 
the earth always moderately moiſt. war 
| Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants, as they 
riſe in height, be neatly. tied up to the ſticks,” The 
ſtalk ſhould be tied in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch 
the ſick ; but do not tie it too ſtraight. _ 

All other carnations, both in pots, beds, borders, &c. 
ſhould now have the flower-ſtalks well ſupparted as above: 
and where any are not yet ſticked, it will now be moſt ne- 
ceſſary to be done as ſoon as poſſibleeQ. 23.7 208 
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© Planting 8 2 Pink 9 


The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 
_ ſeed, will be ready by the middle of the month to be re. 
moved from the ſeed-bed into a nurſery-bed. | 
Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two of earth, 
three feet and a half wide, break the clods W and rake 

the ſurface of each bed even. | 
In each bed, put in fix rows of plants by bes 
them ſix inches aſunder in the row. Water — 8 
as ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather repeat the watering; 
at leaſt once every edu, till they have taken 8000 

root. . 

In ten or twelve weeks time they mould be removed 
_ into another bed; they are then to be-planted a foot 
under each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be | ad out into the borders among other plants. 
will all flower next year, and, when in flower, 


ſhould be examined with good attention: for out of the 


whole, there will no doubt be ſome new, and alſo very 
good flowers, and theſe are to be then increaſed by nid 
Pipings, or cuttings, ſlips, & c. according to the general 
method: laying and piping is à ſure method to propagate 
the ſorts you deſire; for the layers, &c. raiſed this year, 
will flower next ſummer, and — invariably the ſame 
fort of flowers, ſimilar in colour, ſtripes, and every cha- 
racter to thoſe of the mother plant, but it is not ſo with 
the ſeedlings; for if you ſow the ſeed of the fineſt carna- 
tion, or pink, &c. it is probable you will not obtain one 
flower in return like the original, nor perhaps any that 
can be reckoned very good flowers, ſo variable are they 
from ſeed; and, on the contrarv, there will ſometimes, 
as above ſaid, come many new and valuable flowers from 
ſeed ; ſo that ſowuig ſome ſeed every year, is the only 
way to obtain new varieties: and theſe increaſed and con- 
tinued the ſame by layers and pipings, &c. as above re- 
eure and « as directed below. 


| Laying * 255+ WS 3 


Propagate carnations by layers. This work is s generally be- 
gun about the middle af this, and continued, according 25 
the ſhoots, of the- plants become fit, till the end of next 
month; obſerving; the proper parts for kying, are priu · 


0 
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cipally the young bottom ſhoots of the fame year, when 
about five or fix inches long, or but little more, and 
which are to be layed, the lower part into the earth, as 
they remain in growth on the parent plants. al 

The general 1 performing the operation of lay- 
in the nuts is this: En i A ; 

fn * 7 pod provide ſome rich light earth, in a 
wheel-barrow or baſke — parcel of ſmall hooked 
ſticks, or pegs, together with a ſharp penkniſũſ e. 

Having theſe ready, .clear away the weeds, and any lit- 

ter about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth a 
little; and then lay thereon, Where it may be neceſlary, - 
as much of the earth out of the heel · barrow, &c. as will 
raiſe the ſurface round each plant to a convenient height, 
ſo as to receive the ſhoots or layers readily. 9 OA 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in 
order for laying. They moſt be prepared in the following 
manner: ie 21 * r= * A 

Pull off che leaves on the lower part of the ſhoot; but 
let thoſe above, and which grow upon the head of the ſnoot 
remain, only cutting away about two or three igches uf 
the tops evenly; then about the middle of the ſhoot, on 
the under fide; fix ing upon a joint, place your ſharp knife * 
towards the lower. part, cut half way into the joint ſlant- 
ingly upward, flitting the ſhoot accordingly from the 
8 joint, rather more than half way up to the next joint 
Above. | arr eget af pans pt © 8 

Then make an opening in the earth, and lay therein the 

ſtem and flirt part of the ſhoot,” with the top an inch or 
two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the 
hooked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot gently 
upward, fo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as 

ten cover in that part and the body of the ſhoot with more | 

of the ſame mould: and in that manner proceed, laying all! 
tae ſhoots of each plant or ſtool, till the whole are layed. 

As ſoon as all the ſhoots" belonging to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the 
earth regularly about all the layers. 

| The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 

| peated; but let it be done with moderation, and al 

; ently, ſo as not tõ diſturb or waſh the earth from 45 
yer. e er eie ee 


In ſix weeks time, or . che layers wil de gacly | 
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and afford a ſupply of layers for further increaſe. 
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rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old ſtools and 
planted, ſome of the beſt ſingly into ſmall pots, and the reſt 


lnto nurſery· beds, there to remain till October; at which 
time part may be taken up with balls of earth about their 


roots, and planted in the flower- borders; and ſome of the 
principal ſorts plant in ſmall pots; and the others may re. 


main in the nurſery-beds all winter; and in which ſeaſon 


ſome of the choicer ſorts in pots may be placed in garden 
frames, or where they may be protected in time of hard froſt; 
ſnows, &c. and in the latter end of February, or in March, 
are to be finally tranſplanted, ſome into large pots; and 


the reſt into the borders, &c. 


They will all flower in good ſection next ſummer, 


A * 


Double Sweet-williams and Pinks. 15 15 1 


* — 


; + Double ſweet- williams and pinks may alſo be increaſed 


by lay ing down the young ſhoots as above. 


- 


wards the latter end of the month; and are to be prepared 
and layed in the ſame manner as the carnations.- __ +» 


be layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet-williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 


; Propagating Pinks and Carnations by Pipings or Cuttings. 


_ © Propagate-alſo pinks and carnations, by cuttings or pip- 


ings of the young ſhoots, wich is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapted for 
pinks; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed in 
great abundance, as is the practice of the London garden- 
ers, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the capital 
Sorts for. marks. 4; 3 te ERS | 


The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 


formed by planting cuttings, or the detached top part of 


the young bottom ſhoots, of the ſame year's growth, as 
follows: * 8 
- About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 


next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for 


this operation; however, any time betwecn the middle of 
June and end of July, the cuttingsor pipings may be taken 
off, obſerving you are to take only the upper, young, 
tender part F each ſhoot ; and if the piping, or cutting hath, 


. 


- wheg taken off, two or three full joints, it is-ſufficient; 


\ 
i 


The ſhoots of thoſe plants will be ready for ying 30- ; 
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taking them off either with a knife, cutting them clofe be- 
low à joint, otherwiſe take them off with the hand only, 
pulling the bead of the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and 
come out of its ſocket, about the third joint from the top; ' 
hence it is called piping, cutting away aby ſoft te 

at bottom cloſe to the joint; though you may gene- 
rally detach them more expeditiouſly and effectually with . 
your knife, cutting them off about three or four joints, 

lav ing procured a quantity of pipings as above, pull 
Say the” — * let the top — of each be 
trimmed or cut pretty ſhort, evenly together, and the 
lower end of the piping cut to two or three ſhort joints, 
cutting the bottom part even cloſe to that of the lower - 
moſt joint ; they are then ready to be immediately planted, 
which ſhould be in a bed, border, or largith wide pots 
of light, rich, mellow earth; | previouſly ſifting arc. well 
breaking the earth very fine, and make the ſurface level 


and ſmooth. — 41515 2 | > pe us © 25 
Then proceeding to planting. them; take pings 

one by ohe between the finger and thumb, hruft them 

gently near half into the earth, or as far as the leaves, 


and about an inch and half aſunder, without making any 5 ; 


previous hole, as, if the earth is fine, the Pipings will rea- 
dily make way-for themſelves; and as ſoon as a. quan- 
tity is thus planted, give directly a gentle watering to ſet. 
tle the earth cloſely about each piping. + PTS 
Then if theſe pipings are covered cloſely with hand- 
glaſſes, it would be a great advantage in promoting and for- 
warding their rooting; and they would be fit to tranſplant 
ſooner by a fortnight or three-weeks-than thoſe that are 
fully expoſed ;. however, they will alſo root, without the 
—_ of glaſſes, proper for tranſplanting in fix or eight 
weeks. N c A £1 ; SR: 467-2 
Let them be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine or ten 
the morning, till three or four in the evening: or ſome 
being planted in a ſhady border will not require ſhading; 
but thoſe under glaſſes has ing the power of the ſun, mo- 
derately ſhaded and watered, promotes their rooting ſooner. 
=_ muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
keep the earth a little moiſt, and no more. 4 8 
Note, Pinks may alſo be propagated by ſſips of the one 
or two fears? ſide ſhoots, _—_— in March, April, or May, 
* 
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&c. chooſing ſuch flips as are not more than five or fix 
inches long: ſlip them off cloſe to the bottom, and inſen 


them into the C 
Vater r chem. —See the ſpring months. | | 


Es oh , Sappert Fleer lauft. * 2 . 
f . <fietkre ths l rn 
plans, according as they grow up and require it. 

This work ſhoutd be duly attended to, for there is none 
more necelfary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all 


CCC 
an u 
to climbing plants give. proper ſupport of 


ik 
8 ne, &c. for they will now require: that aſſiſtance. 


3 G64 —— 

B and then among the perennial and bi- 
„FE „and ſuch 2 
are ſtill to come inte flower, and trim « ſuch of them as * 


want it. 
That is, cut of all. 1 Qragging: bro broken, and decayed 
ſhoots; and where ragged or r, pull them 
off alfo; and let — as require. ſupport þ ve flicks, and 
tie them thereto-in a lar manner... 

1 ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to 1 heads. 

ſhould be what aſſiſted in their own way; = 

is to ſay, let all ſhoots that riſe from the main ſtem 
glingly near the ground be cut off cloſe: and any ſhoots 
from the head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from 
all the reft, ſhould alſo be reduced to order. 
Many of the larger kinds of annual plants ſhould be 
treated in that manner; in partieular the African and 
French marigolds; and alſo the chryſanthemums; and ſuch 
other ſimilar large plants as branch out irregularly. 3 5 
For by training theſe kind of plants each with a ſhort | 
ſingle ſtem below of about ſix or eight inches, and cutting 
away any very irregular or rambling growth above, they. 
will form handſome full beads,” and blow” more agreea- 
- bly regular, and produce larger flowers. 

Cut down the flower-ſtems'of al fuch perenaial plants 


as are pit flowering. 
In doing this, let the tems be cut of cloſe to the head 


of the plant, and clear the plants from-dead leaves. 


Joxe.] FLOWER GARDEN. 3 
But where it is intended to fave ſeeds from any of the 
perennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will be 
oper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the prin- 
cipal flawering ſtems, — off 2 N 
traggling- ; 


Cut Box Rai, | 


Cut Box edgings : about the middle of the” month the 

per time to begin that work. It ſhould be done in 

moiſt weather, or after rain, otherwiſe, if cut in hot 
dry weather, are apt to become brown and unſightlx. 

Thefe edgings fliould be cut very neat; they mould not 
de ſuffered to grow higher than roorthree inches, or theres 
about, nor broader than ts. 

Where the edgings of box are kept m Ge; they | 
look exceedingly neat; but where permitted to grow to ſive 
or {ix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps near as much 
in breadth, they then have a very clumſy 2 and 
make the beds and borders appear low and hollow. 


Clearing the Borders fr om Weeds, Ac. 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be kept 
remarkably neat ; let” no ſort of it htter be ſeen N them, 
and keep them” very clear from weeds... , 

This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never permitting 
weeds to remain in large growth upon any of the borders, 
eſpecially thoſe near walks: but when weeds appear there- _ 
on, let it be alſo a rule to deſtroy them when young, 
either by hand or hoe. Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, 

cutting the weeds up clean river * ſurface; at the ſame 
time trim and regulate any dĩſor ths in the flow- - - 
ering plants, &c. then let the — e neatly raked. 


be and Rink Sheath. TT LSE 
The ch1mps or quarters that are planted with flowering- 
ſhrubs, and evergreens, ſhould alfo be kept ener neat 
and free from weeds. 7 
Examine the evergreens and flowering ſhrubs : where 
any have made remarkable ſtrong diforderly ſhoots, they 
ſhouid have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by 
cutting them cloſe, or ſhortening, as it ſhall "ſeem moſt 


Proper, „ r ee . in the Fe 
* 13 | | 


planted or pricked into nurſery beds. 


young ſeedling plants. 


The auricula en in pots ſhould, where it was not 
done laſt month, 
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W; aterings, 


Late plan ted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould ſtill be now 
| then watered in dry weather, likewiſe all the new plan 


annuals, and the feedling piennials and perennials lately 
Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of carnati 
double rockets, roſe campion, 3 ler. 
let lychnis, and double ſweet- williams; and all other plants 
that are contained in pots, | 5 | 
They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 
particular the ſmall pots: for theſe, containing but a ſmall 


P 


2 of earth, will conſequently require to be often re. 


ed with water. | 
Likewiſe let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. 155 
- Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed. 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other. ſmall 


 Awicula Plants. 


now placed upon a ſhady border to re- 
main all ſummer. | 
The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered; 


the plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots 


from weeds, 
„ Graſi Walks and Lawns. | 
Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according as they want 


it, before the graſs grows rank. | ; 


Let them-be mown generally about once a week or fort- 
night; and if this be done in a complete and neat manner, 
it will, even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any walks or 
other pieces of graſs in tolerable good order. 

The edges of graſs walks and Jawns ſhould alſo be kept 
trimmed in occafionally, very cloſe and even, for this will 
add greatly to the beauty and neatneſs of them; and 
ſhould be particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, 


&c. immediately adjoining gravel walks. 3 
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FCeravel Vall. 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 


tremely neatand clean, and frequently rolled. 
Let all large weeds in theſe walks be cleanly picked 


and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally, to clear off all looſe lit-, 


ter; and let the pfincipal walks be rolled at leaſt c Kos 


twice a week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But a good iron 


roller for that 'work is not only much eafier for men to 
draw along but will alſo make the ſurface of the gravel 
more equally firm, and ſmoother than any other. 

Clip Hedges, Oe. 35 


- 


- Tt is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 


middle or latter end of this month, where it is required to 
have them kept in the neateſF order, as ſeveral forts will 


have ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ; but re- 


marking, thoſe cut now will require clipping again the be; 


ginning of Auguſt, —See July and Auguſt. 


Therefore, to keep the principal hedges in neat, * 


order all ſummer, they ſhould have a firſt clipping ſome 
time this month, and a ſecond and laſt clipping in Auguſt, 
a5 they will not ſhoot any more, or but very little, after 
that time the ſame year. e = ba" | | 
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| TIneculate Apricots, Peaches, and Ne&arines. . 
BEGIN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds of 
peaches and nectarines. This work may be begun to- 
wards the latter end of this montn. | ; 
The above trees generally ſucceed the beſt when budded 


upon plum-ſtocks, which have been previouſly raiſed from 
ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum- trees; 


and when they are two or three years old will be of a 
right ſize for budding. "a 21 e 


Mind that the cuttings from which the buds are to be 


talen, be cut from healthy trees, and ſuch as ſhoot mode- 
R 4 


* 
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Ras broken or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind. 
trees form full heads as expeditious as poſkble, you ma 


 Hoots the ſame year, near 


— 
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The method of performing this work may be feen in the 
work of next month, in the article Nurſery. 
Management of Trees whick were budded laſt Summer, 
Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer : the 
buds will now have made ſtrong ſhoots, and probably ſor: 


of the moſt vigorous will require ſupport in their ad- 
vanced growth, by the middle or latter end of this month; 


or more eſpecially any in expoſed fituations. 


In that caſe provide ſome ſticks about two or three feet 


Jong far dwarf trees; drive one down by each tree that has 


made a vigorous ſhoot, or in ſtandards, tie them to the 
ſtem, in proper length above, and tie the bud ſhoots to the 
ſtakes at two different places, and this will prevent their 


here it is required. to have any of the above young 


now, early in this month, to ſuch as are intended for walls 
or eſpaliers, pinch or prune the young ſhoots produced the 


ſame year from the inoculation bud, to four, five, or fix 


inches, and they will ſoon put forth three or four lateral 
che ſtock, in the proper place, 


to commence the firſt formation of a wall and eſpalier 
trees; it may alſo be practiſed occaſionally to ſtandards. 


Grafted Trees. 


Look alſo to the grafts: and where any have made re- 
markably vigorous ſhoots, of ſome conſiderable length, and 


ſieem to need ſupport, let ſome ſtakes be placed, as above, 
in the budded trees, and then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be 


tied up neatly to tem. 

1 Hoculate Roſes. ys 
_ Inoculate roſes: this is often praiſed upon ſome of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be-increaſed by the general 


method; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are 


ſome kinds of roſes that produce no ſuckers. : 
Therefore, where an increaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, it 


may be produced by inoculation-; and this is the moſt pro- 


time to do it. rk es | 
They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe- 
ſtocks, but the beſt ſocks are the Frankfort roſe and the 
damaſk kinds. „ 


* 


— 


— 
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Propagate hardy Exotic Trees, Cc. by Layers. 

Make layers in the young wood of hard-wooded exotic 
trees and ſhrubs, — the evergreen kinds, or any 
others as do not root freely in the olden wood. | 

But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the fame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, hav- 
ing fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed 
well with young wood, be brought down gently to the 
ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſticks; then let 
all che young ſhoots on each branch be layed, covering 
them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving at leaſt 
two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of the 

und 5 We N * WW +. | 

3 They muſt be watered in dry weather, that the earth 
about the layers may be kept always a little moiſt in a mid- 
dling degree ; and many of the layers will be well rooted 
by E and fit for tranfplantation. . 
Hy this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any fort of trees or ſhrubs; but itis chiefly 
practiſed in the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or 
others which do not put out roots freely from older ſhoots 
or branches; for, 'in the common ſoft-wooded kinds, the 

eneral ſeaſon for laying them is, either in autumn, after 

Iichaelmas, or in February or March; choofing at theſe 
times the preceding ſummer's ſhoots. | 
| VMaterimg Scedling Plans, 

Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the mor 
tender or choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs. 

This ſhould be particularly practifed to the beds of 

ſeedling young cedars, cypreſs, pines, firs, and junipers : 
alſo to bays and hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus; 


and to all other ſmall evergreen ſeedling plants, as alſo of 


the more curious or tender deciduous kinds, as well as to 
thoſe of the herbaceous tribe. | 
But in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily or heavy, 
leſt you waſh the earth away from their roots, which are 
yet but very ſmall and tender. Two or three moderate 
waterings in a week will be enough, and the evening is 

e 7 5 
| 4 


> 


; young pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed. 
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5 . Shade Seedling Plants. | 

The beds of ſmall young tender ſeedling plants ſhould 
alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun; but in par. 
ticular the tegderer kinds of exotics, both ſeveral of the 
Choicer evergreens and deciduous trees and ſhrub kinds, 
and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous plants. | 


— 


But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too long 1 


at a time; for that would draw the plants up weak, a 
make them too tender. The proper time is from about 
Eleven to two or three o'clock. 8 | 


Meeding and Hoeing young Plants, &c, 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed-beds of young plants 
of e kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as faſt as in 
April and May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large; but above all, in 


the ſeed beds of ſmall you S plants; for there they art 
* | bs 


moſt liable to do the great be.” 5h 


Likewiſe now diligently deſtroy weeds by hocing be. | 


tween the rows of nurſery trees, ſhrubs, and other plants, 
in dry weather. bo oe . 5 


\ Wi — Dees, | 73 
Water the choiceſt ſorts of new-planted young trees and 


- ſhrubs, that is, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring, 


They ſhould, where time would permit, be watered in dry 


weather, about once or twice a week, all this month. 


Do not forget, however, to-give water now and then to 


the choiceſt evergreeens which were tranſplanted in March 
and April, and frequently to all plants in pots. - 


Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 


the ground, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees 


and ſhrubs, where the ground lies open. to the ſcorching 
ſun and drying winds; for this is certainly of very great 
ſervice. It will not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, 


by its preſerving the moiſture longer in the earth, but 
It will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun; 

by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more 

- vigour. both at root and top. 0 


* 


TDuanſplaut Seedling Pines and Firs., 
In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 


— 


MC r Ow 
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This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 


for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 
time, and it ſhould be performed gy + in ſhowery weather. 
| edling plants at this, 
ly, both by way of thinning. 
the ſeed-beds a little, and that the pricked-out plants may. 


The pricking out theſe you 
ſeaſon is praiſed occaſionally, 


- 


gain ſome advanced growth by the end of ſummer. 


Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and © 


prick the young plants therein about three inches aſund 
every way, oY thenlet them be watered. | 


They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they have; 


taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
| hoops about ten o'clock, and taken off again about three 


or four. | 


Where this is duly praftiſed, the plants will, ſoon take 
root; and thoſe which re pricked but at this ſeaſon will _ 


get ſtrength by Michgelmas, to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold bettgr than if they were to remain in the 
ſeed-bed. IS » ; : 


But the pricking out theſe plants at this ſeaſon, is only 2 
adviſed principally where the plants ſtand very cloſe in 


the ſeed-bed. 


* 
. » — 


A. 
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BRING out all ſuch plants as are ftill remaining in the 


green-houſe, the Deginning of the month, except the 
inds, which generally let remain 


more tender ſucculent, 
till the middle or latter end: 


c Re 


Wen the plants are all brought out, let them be imme 25 
diately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out 


» 4 * F * 
1 Mu 8 © 0 ** m 
we es ad * — 5 p 
c F . 


Fg 


any caſual damaged ſhoots or branches. and dead wood, * 


- and to give occaſional regulating pruning u 
orderly growths. | 2 | 
Then let the earth in the top of all the 


y s be ſtirred; 
and where it was not done in the former months, let a lit- 


. Ye of the earth be alſo now taken. out of each pot, nd 


of 


any very diſ—- 


the 
4 thick orcloſe; or in eluſters, and generally with ſome de- 
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each # little water. 


plants, 
e to the 


Management of Orange and Lemos trees when brought out, 
| Take care of the orange and lemon-trees, They will be 
now in bloom, and ſhould be properly encouraged. 
They ſhould be well ſupphed in dry weather with water, 

It ſhould poof fo theſe plauts about three times # 
week at this ſeaſon in dry weather, bat onee every two 
days will not be too much. o 
And to eneourage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower ſtreng, 
it will be proper to beſtow one or more little dreſſings upon 
them as ſoon as they are bronght out of the houſe. 
| That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be 
once more 8 ſtirred up or broken, and then over 
this ſpread a ſprinkling of few mould; when that is done, 
give a light watering to ſettle the earth again cloſe to the 
roots of the plants. , | eee ot LW 
Care of Orange-trees in Bloom. 

- Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the oran 
and lemon-trees. They ſometimes produce the flowers in 
conſiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be left 
to come to fruit ; avdthis may now be regulated by taking 
off many of the bloſſom s. | 

But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place obſerve the condition of the tree ; and, accord- 
ing to its ſtrength; leave a greater or leſſer number of blof- 
ſoms ; but obſerving, at the ſame time, to leave a plentiful 
upply in moderation; to have the greater chance, out of 

whole of their ſetting, of a requifite production of fruit: 
therefore, thinning the flowers only principally where very 


of tegularity; thinning out the ſmaller, and leaving 
n mifing, ſtroog, larger bloſſoms in proper abun- 
dance a er arkty on their reſpective branches, to fur- 
nim 2 moderate plenty of gvod fruit accordingly on the 
-  diffefent-patts of the tree in ſꝙne tolerable eq in the 


_- 
— 


general production; for although the economical value 


of the 1 JI in this country is of but ſmall - 


confideration, t in their different degreen <5: growth 
on the trees are beautiful, and agreeably 

And by thus thinning the ſuperabundant bioſſoms, where 
confiderably too numerous, will prove of greater advan- 
tage both to the growth of the trees, and the 


future y fruit now ia embryo, to be expected from 
this year's for by t the ſuperſluous mode- 
rately in 4 — leaving a ſufficient abundance of 


the moſt promiſing beſt towers, in forme = 
| — 5 — for their ornatnental appearance in . 
and good production of fruit, ſucceeding their termina- 
86%, the young fruit in embryo will ſet more 
kindly and "Fo #ccordingly in a competent, plentiful 
production and good growth ; and the — — 
derately loaded with flowers atid 2 progeny of 
ting fruit, they will continue their natural yu. in a in fre 
regular manner, and thereby nouriſh and brin 


their genersl fr frait, in a proper regularity in » kandiome ; 


3” 4 


24 32 


The bloſſoms thinned off are valuable for making 
orange-flower water. | - 


Shifting into larger Pots, bn et. 


Where green-houſe plants are in want of la pl 
they may yet be ſhifted into ſuch, this being ſill RE 
time, the beginning of this month, to do — work. 

In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot with 
the ball of pens ba e 
all the dry matted roots round the ontfide of the ball, and 
take away alſo a little of the outward old earth round the 
6de, and from the bottom; then place the plant into the 
urge Pot, 3 „. the pot with the new earth. Na 

After that, give Fine water; this will make the carth 
ſettle in 3 about the ball, and cloſe it well about 
all. the roots. 

When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ftrong 
winds, The plants are to remain there five or r 
end then be moved! to an WF Fen 


preſent, and 


ntire about its Toots, and then pare off _. 
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„ „ Patong is general, | 
Remember now, in oy weather, to let all the green. 
houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. 


They will, in general, want water in dry weather 

two or three days; foras their rootsare all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained 
therein. It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep the 
earth in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always moiſt. 
But in very dry ſcorching weather, a watering once a 
day will be requiſite to many of the plants that are con- 
tained in ſmalb pots particular... 
If ſome mowings of ſhort graſs; or ſome. dry moſs, are 
ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of 
orange. trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſtare, and defend 
the roots of the plants from the ſun and drying air, &c. 

3% S129! N Clear a Wax decayed Leaves. yy | 80 
Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green-houſe plants; and let no weeds grow in the 
pots, &C. 2:45 * A to. $$oarig< S N 100 „ | 
: 2 Cutting Myrtle. 


7 


- 
1 


Plant cuttings and ſlips of myrtle; that being the beſt 
and moſt ready method to propagate theſe plants. 
This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month; the ſhoots of the year will then, and not before, 
be in right order for this buſineſs. 

In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, or wide earthen 
pans, ſix inches deep, with holes at bottom, and fill them 
with good light earth; then proceed to take off the cut- 
tings. or 7 ; Chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from about three 
to four or five inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as have 


ſome ſirength : either cut or ſlip them off; then pull off 


the leaves at the bottom of each, about two thirds of each 


ſhoot; then plant them into the pots about two inches 
- © - afunder, and each cutting full two thirds into the earth; | 


and let them, as ſoon as planted, be lightly watered. _ 
Then place the pots in a common garden frame, and put 
on the glaſſes; or may cover them down cloſe with hand or 
bell glaſſes, or oiled paper frames; ſhading the glaſſes (not 
the paper frames) with a mat every ſunny day, from about 


* 
* 
as ' 
* =- 


ww @ © Fc. 
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ten till three or four o clock; and this muſt be daily prac- 
tiſed till the plants bave taken root, which will be about - 
five, fix, or eight weeks time. I 

But if the pots or cuttings could be plunged in a bark. 
bed in the hot-houſe or elſewhere, or in any hot-bed; it 
would ſtrike them confiderably ſooner the ſame ſeaſon ; or 
alſo when plunged in a bark-bed in a bot-houſe, &c, if 
covered down cloſe with a ore mis it would promote 
their rooting ſtill more expeditiouſly.  '. 

Do not forget to give them water: they will want it 
about two or three times a week ; but glve it moderately : 
at each time, for too much wet would deſtroy the cuts 
When they have got, root, be ſure to take away the 
glaſſes and all other covering, that the, plants may enjoy 
the free air, and not draw up weak.  _ „ 

Planting Cuttings of Geranium, Go. . 

Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums; all the ſhrubby ſorts of 

this plant may be increaſed by that method; and alſo the 


African ſage-tree, amber-tree, ciſtuſes, and double naſtur- 
tiums, and many other exotic ſhrubs. | | 


* 


The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches long; and may be planted in pots, treat- 
ing them as aboveſaid in the management of myrtle cut- 
Put the above cuttings of geraniums, &c. .may alſo. be 
planted in a bed or border of natural earth, andſhaded from 
the ſun, or planted in-a ſhady fituation, or in pots-placed 
in a ſimilar expoſure, all properly watered. Or the ſame 
ſort of cuttings, and of many other green-houſe ſhrubs, 
may now be planted in any bed of light rich earth in the 
full ground, under a frame and glaſſes, &c. planting the cut- 
tings in this bed three inches apart, and put each about two 
parts out of three into the ground, and water them. 

Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed 
ſrame, or hand · glaſſes, and ſhaded every day when the ſug 
ſhines from nine in the morning till fou o'clock in the 
afternoon; and this is to be done every day till the cuttings 
have taken root. | „ — 

But a flight hot - bed, or the bark - bed of a hot-houſe, in 
which to Jos e the pots of cuttings, would greatly pro. 
inote their y rooting. 14 1 e e 7 N 
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Remember, however, to water them very moderately 
. about three times a week, and keep them free from weeds, 
Nor is the thme to begin to prepare to propagate facey- 
The forts generally raiſed that way are euphorbium 
and ficoidefes ; all the kinds of cereuſes, fedums, and In. 
dian fig, = fuch like Kinds. 11 n : 
There when it is intended to propagate of the 
_ above plants or other ſucculent kinds, let — cuttings 
be no cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſe cuttin 


37 


in ſome ſorts, being very full of moiſture, are not to 
| Immediately due! but iouſſy laid upon a ſhelf in 


the green-houfe, &c. out of the reach of the fun, eight or 
ten days; by which time the wound or cut part at the bot. 
tom of the cutting will bedried and healed over, and they 
are then to be planted. | 


- 


For ſucculent cnttings of a humid nature ſhould 
never be planted till the wound made by taking them from 
the mother-plant be healed ; becauſe, if planted while the 
wound is green, the moiſture which would iſſue from that 
part void bring on a mouldineſs and rot the cuttings. 
But all cuttings do not require to lie the ſame time; ſome 
perhaps only three or four to fix or eight days, and others 
ten, twelve, or fourteen days; and this muſt be regulated 
according as the cuttings are lefs or more ſucculent. 

_ "Theſe cuttin inulk be planted in pots; the pots muſt 
be filled with a light dry compoſt ; and when the cutting 
are planted, fuch plants as contain the hardier forts, may 
either be placed in a moderate hot-bed, or in a frame with- 
out heat, and ſhaded in ſunny days from nine in the morn- 


. Ing till four or five in the evening; they will thus take 
root, in particular the ſedums, Indian figs, and ficoideſes, | 


and ſuch like plants of the hardier kinds. Defend them 
from wet by putting on the glaſſes, which ſhould be con- 
Aantly kept on, but raifed on props to give air. 

But the more tender facculent cuttings muſt have the 
help of a hot-bed to promote their taking root; particu- 


| larly the euphorbiums, toreh-thiſtles, and all the tender 


wm F# 


Kinds of cereuſes and opuntias. Py 88 
A bark hot-bed is the beſt into which to plunge the 


pots; but where ſuch a bed cannot be obtained, make ou 
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of new horſe-dung,, Lay ſome earth or old tan at top, 
fix inches thick, and plunge the pots in it; put on the 
glaſſes, and ſhade chem five or 6 hours in the middle of 
he day with a mat. 


2 Decayed Myries., r 3 * 

Any myrtles, or geraniums, &c. with N beads, or 
mat have dropped their leaves, may be pruned down a lits 
tle, more or lets; and ſome may be turned out of the pots, 
and plunged into the natural ground, that they may reco» 
yer {vcacr and pes ecu, . e e * e | 
again iu autumn. | 


— 


Trarcling, & 4 | IS 33380, 4: a8] 


Inarching may ſtill be e upon orange · trees, : 
where it is defaved to propagate them this way. 7 
Lemons may alſo be inarched now likewiſe citzons, 
pomegranates, and the curious Kinds of jaſmines, may ſtill 

be propagated by that method of graſting. 


Layers of Green-houſe Shrubs, ” | 
Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs; there are 5 


eral ſorts that may ſtill b pagated by that method. 
The forrs which witt readily rake rhis eee are, myrties, 


jaſmines, R and alfa granadiles, and oleanders, 
and many other ſhrubb 2 kinds. 


Let it be obſerved, it you now lay the young ſhoots of 
the ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 
or end of the month, they will more readily ſucceed, 
though you may alſo uſe any young ſhoots that are conve- 
nientiy ſituated. 

Let therefore any low · placed ſhoots, or fuch branches 
as are well furniſhed with young ſhoots, be bent down to 
the carth in the pot, and ſecured there; or if not room, 
let another pot be placed near; then lay the young wood 
as above, according to the general method ; and give pro- 
per waferings : they will be rooted yr the end of fummer 
tor tranſplanting. SEE e . 


Wh Bae Seedling Exotics. 
Now tranſplant into pots the exotic plants which 


were raiſed this year from bed. 


But theſe plants need not now be planted into very large 
pots : fuch as 1 85 twos er forty-cights are the proper 


— 
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* 3 He- houſe Provieh 
* agation of the phe Ws op 
ment b ackers, flips, layers, cuttings, of. 
crowns, 728. 1 in pots of light earth, and plunge them — 
the bark. bed. See Aprit, May, and bo ly, &c. 


— 


3 
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| Now prepare ſuch pieces of grevad as are vacant, in pr- 
der 2 receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are proper to 


ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in autumn and 


winter: many crops will now require inſerting, both 


by ſowing and planting; ſome for temporary ſucceſſion, 
and — more extenſive for lon ger continuance, in full 


crops for the above-mentioned and ſhout give 
very diligent attention to have them put in now in pro- 
per time, according to the directions for the differem 
ſorts under their r heads. 


Planting Savoys r 


| "Ger ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant out 


à principal crop of ſavoys and winten cabba 
. E lants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let t be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
which at this ſeaſon will be oem enough, except for 
the large kind of cabbages, which ſhould be planted two 
feet and a half diſtance each wav.—A watering at planting 
will greatly promote the frefh rooting of ward care 


Plaming Broccoli, 2 
Tranſplagt alfo a full crop of broccoli. The "lantsmoſt 
now be 
poſe dig a piece of the beſt ground; and if previouſly 
dunged, it will be of greater 88 to this crop. 
Let the 2 be ſet in rows, „ the diſtance of 


Dore. 


planted where they are to remain; and for that pur. 


c © Wa 
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two feet between each rom, and about twenty inches or 
two feet — from one another in the row. Give them 
water as ſoon as planted; and if the u eather ſhould prove 
dc, let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
, days, till the plants gents all taken root. 

0 But theſe plants, and alſo cabbages and Gvogs, and — 
like, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out ia a 
which will be an advantage to the n ill [far 
much trouble in watering. 7 e 
| Sem Broccoli Scl. 
| Now on alle 8 broccoli ſeed to r . 
ſpring crop. This is to be the laſt ſowing, ad mould be 
— time before the tenth of the month. 
This ſeed ſhould now be ſown: in a rich ſpot, 1 the. 
: ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould be 
, now and then moderately watered ; this/will: bring up the 
4 pt ng forward them in. their grostn. 
D he plants raiſed from this ſowing wall be: | 


to plant 
out 2 good in the middle and towards the latter end f 
8 and beginning of September, and will rome 


y 

: fmall N 
— 4 
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. Tranſylent Endive... 8 | 
Plant out now, to ſu the table j q autumn, « parcel 1 
of the ſtrongeſt ow, to ſuppl 6.4 a + 
Endive requires good ground ; it moſt de well. Fa 
t the — raked even; 12 put in your plants the diſtance 
of a foot every way from one another, and water them as 
ſoon as planted. In dry weather the vraterings ä — 
peated once in two days, till the plants: wav taken rost. 


Sow Endive Seed, . 
Sow alſo ſome endive ſeed. This foming l is to. ile A 
ſupply of plants for wſe:the: end A Auma, and __ 


principal winter 2 
cualed kind: forthe; — 25 


erop. 
Chooſe principally the green 

* and may alſo ſow ſome of the bite curled ſort, and 
_ Batavia endive, obſerving, of the green kind par- 

— „that for the greater certainty: of prucuring are 
gular ſupply all winter of good endive, it will be proper to 
ſome ſeed of that Cort at two different times this 
mouth, Let ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time between 


— So $4 . 
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the Grit; and tenth ; and ſow the next cl about te 
eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this pu 

an ſpace of rich ground; directly ſow the feed 
thinly, each ſort ſeparate, tread it down regularly, and rake 
it in with an even hand. 
Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown de 
and then, in dry weather, watered: this will 1 


plants ſoon, and-they will . | 


Kt 1dney- - beans, 


Plant a late 22 of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf or 

mn Frm ſtill be planted, or ſome of both; but 
the d for any main crops. 

But the ſeed muſt be put into the ee e 

in this month, particularly that deſigned for a full crop; 


and may plant more about the middle and latter end of the 


month, SY the dwarf kinds; to continue the ſucceſſion of 
beans in gathering till Michaelmas or longer; as they 
will, in mild autumns, continue till the middle or end of 
October; they may be planted in any ſituation where 
panes? is vacant; dig the ground, and directly, while itis 


vided in the —.— months: 

But in planting theſe beans, it win! now be Proper to ob- 
fervethe following precaution : 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
f alſo very dry, it will in that caſe be adviſable, 
before the Water are planted, either to water the drills, or 
lay the beans to ſoak in river or pond water. Let them be 
laid in the water in a morning, and continue there about 
five or ſix hours, and then be immediately planted. 

Or inſtead, in ſteeping the ſeed, that where the ground is 
very dry, it will be of advantage to water the drills before 
| 22 put in the beans. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans 
is only to be practiſed at times, as above ſaid, when the 
ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; 
otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 
watered, and then the beans my be p19 m_—_ 
_ covered en * n 


12 wn, "R245 Cau li fo 7. 
in de geaeral crops of eie, 


1 e aul 1R 


— 


wo 


turned up, plant the e in rows, the diſtance ad- | 
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but do not require any particular care, 
* break down ſome of the large leaves over the ad- 
vancing flower beads to preſerve their white colour, c. 

Or any late ſpring-planted crops advancing in growth 
for flowering this and next month, may be aſſiſted by hoe 
ing between and os. Jome carth up. about the tem 
of the plants. | 

The 3 plants which vers fon 1 in May, 2 
the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they are 
to remain. 

Let them be' planted fr = mai ne; plant Sende toi, 
two feet or two and a half aſunder; and allow:tbe ſame 
diſtance between plant and plant in the row ;: let: them be 
directly watered, and ey: at Kay pr till they have 
taken good root. 3 2E 31 12113 

This plantation will Hoh to produce dlicichendsiontit 
beginning or. middle of October; and will-contipge;dotne-. 
times coming in gradually, till the mimdle or end — 
vember, or till near Chriltmas, if an open mild les 


Small Sallading. . $43 NY 1 


855 where required, the different 28 of nell ald | 
herbe; ſuch as crefſes, muſtard, radiſn, &c. | | 
Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of fuch as ate young; be 

ſome ſeed ſown at leaſt once every fix or ſeven days. 

This ſeed muſt ſtill be ſown ina ſhady border, or ſhaded 
from the ſun ; ſow them in drills 3 and in dry weather daily 
watered, otherwiſe the plants will not . up eee 


* 2 — i - — 


Onions. N 


"Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be done 
in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 

Bat the principal ſowing is directed in next months 
. it is proper to ſow a few now, to afford ſome to 

draw alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 
ſow both of the common and the Welch onjon; the Jace 
* wel ſevereſt froſts. See Auguſt. of tick 4 52 

or this purpoſe dig a compartment ric n 
and divide by — beds: three 3 a half, or ro feet 
broad... Immediately- ſow. the ſeed. tolerably , thick, — 
let it be trod down £24 and then raked 1 in. The 


will ſoon riſe, and will get ene by. Michaclmas, to to . 


wo 


* 


after Michaelmas, and will be very 


Ling leaves, and then. plane them in one ow d 
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enable them torefiſt the winter's cold'; "when they will he 

very he oth, of February, fis autumn and winter, ang 

in t e re to 

" fallads, and for other 5 22 uſe 7 
"Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be 

_ timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe with 

the onions, Wl "Be et! 25 Fart, and gw x the whole 


e eters 


Ga 7 1 a # 

— FR," 4 3 . 671 14 

en Co 
2 


la the firſt or ſecond week in this month you p 
tome carrot feed, to 8 Carrots: for the ta- 
ble in autumn. | 


The carrots raiſed Heim Mee ing 


Sil come into uſe 
fine. in October and 


good till the following ſpring, 
open ſituation and 


ht ground, uy dig 2 
„Lad Grectiy ,whi An mms aka -' 


ſown moderately thick, and rake it in — 
| When the- plants are come.up up an inch or two high, 
Tet them be Cleared and thinned to x or no inches 0 


N 88 7 
Nes ie the . in . 

plan out a good crop of autumn and winter celery. 
For theſe plants, let an 
choſen, and © 
the trenches — à foot wide, and allow full three 
feet and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each 
trench longwiſe, one ſpade wide, and a moderate ſpade 
deep, without ſhovelling out the crambs at bottom, laying 
"the earth that comes but neatly In the ſpaces between the 
trenches, equally on both frdes, In a regular level order; 
which ferves, in part, in eirthiog up the eelery when of 
per growth; then as you proceed, dig and level the 
Poller of each trench, or y, if poor ground, it 
would be of much advantage 
and dig it in only a moderate 

even for the reception of the plants. 

Then get the Plants; chooſe the ſlrongeſt, and+trim 
the long {icag- 


— 


open ſpot of rich ground be 
ear it well from weeds; and Ss nt | 


to add ſome rotten dung, 
depth; n the earth 


— ©. = tw 


my 


and tw. was os 


* NR K =& & 


Sm.. 
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middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five or fix inches 

diſtant in the row; immediately give ſome water, and let 

this be repeated in dry weather until the plants have got 

root. 4 6 ; \ ; ; 
Landing up Celery. 


* 


Land or earth up the crop of pur celery planted into 
trenches laſt month, or in May: he earth moderate- 


ly well with a hoe or ſpade, and trim it up neatly to both 
kdes of the rows of plants, three or four inches high, re- 

ing the earthing at this time about once a week, to 
194 os blanched as early as poſſible. - © 


T urneps, | 
Any time in this month is a fine ſeaſon to ſow turneps, 
for the ſervice of autumn and winter; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from 


about Michaelmas till Chriſtmas, and, if a moderate win- 
ter, will continue good till the following ſpring, It will 


be a great advantage if there falls ſome rain, to take the : 


opportunity of ſuch times to ſow the feed.  - —- - 

Fn ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an open ſituation; dig the 
ground, and ſow the ſeed while it is freſh digged ; great 
care ſhould be taken not to ſow it too thick : ſow it as re- 
grlarly as poſſible, and take the ſame care in raking it in- 
to the ground; &- E 82 . 

This ſeed is very ſmall : two or three ounces will ſow 
ground enough for a middling or large family; as that 
quantity of ſeed will ſow at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen rods or 
poles of ground : for when ſown in fields, the common 
allowance is about a pound, or a pound and a quarter, or 
at moſt a pound and a half, to an acre of ini, F 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June: do this in 
dry weather: eut down all the weeds, and thin out the 
plants to about ſeven or eight inches diftance. 


Plant out Lettuce. | 
Thin and tranſplant lettuces ; the cos, Cilicia, and all 
the ſorts of cabbage and brown Dutch kinds, &c.-which- 
were ſown laſt month, will now all want to be thinned to 
a foot diſtance, and a quantity tranſplanted. | 
For planting lettuces, generally allot them a ſpot of the 
richeſt ground ; dig it _— and let the ſurſace be raked: 


% . — 


LY 
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even; then put in the plants. by line; ſet them the a. 
ce of twelve or fifteen inches from one another, and 
the ſame diſtance between the rows. 


Dis i + or YN * 

is allo a rick ground, and ſow 3 
ſeed. e cos, Qilicia, or brown Dutch, or ſome af 
each, are fl moſt kinds. |. Sow ſome. of this 
ſeed in the 5h or ſecond 


3 I week inthe Wade 6645 15 4636-45 

e two ſowings will raiſe r ſu of 

- plants to furniſh the table re nlarly all ppl or 
— fy ent wi MAGI nance GER. Will 


8 194 1 
Nr * y ” P * 
* * . $0 CARE, + Sai 6 
oy _ Panter $ : 
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Now get TTY ſome. 2 to = FEEL, 


Suſt. 
The beſt ſort to ſow now is the. pier or tridn- 
gular-leaved ſpinach ;. this being * the hardieſt to 
* the cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt 
not be ſown till the laſt week in the month: and exen then 
it is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the 
ſoil is cold or poor, that the plants may get ſtrength be. 
fore winter. But in warm rich ound, the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt is time enough; for, ſometimes, when 
ſown ſooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to ſeed the 
lame autumn, or early in the ſpring.—See Auguſt. 
Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well-lying ſpot, that enjoys 
the winter's ſun, and let it be neatly di and as ſoon 
as the ground is dug, ſow. the ſeed. not ſow it tos, 
thick, and immediately tread down the beet, aud then rale 


it well into the ground. 


You may ſow in the ſame ſpot, along with the ſpinach, 


alittle ſeed of neun. —_— + Rot Red 
lettuce. 


ä e Radih. 


8 I 


— 


Now is the very beſt time in the whole 3 to ſow the | 
lauge black turnep·cooted mug for autumn and winter- 


1 206% 


— 


Water them as ſoon as planted; and at times, till they. 
have al taken root. they 


Noper 
week, and. der lane. "0 


regularly all September, and 


86, the Itter 4nd of this mene eee of Ae. s 


— 
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There are two ſorts, one black, and the other white, 
and are generally known by the name of the black, and 
white Spaniſh radiſh. : „ 
The black ſort is in moſt eſteem, is the beſt, and the 
moſt generally known and cultivated; grows as large as 
ordinary turneps, and very hardy to ſtand the winter; they 
are by many people much admired for autumn and winter, 
to lice in ſallads, or eat alone, rau: the ſeed of both ſorts. 
may be ſown' any time this month, but ſow chiefly the 
black ſort for the general ſupply : ſowing ſome in the be-, 


of the month, for autumn; and ſow- the prin- 
Egal winter crop, "between the tenth and twenty - fourth; 
they ſhould be fewn in an open ſpace of freſh di 1 
ground broad-caſt, and tro down, and raked in regularly. 
When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
muſt be hoed out to about fix or ei inches diſtance; 
they will then ha ve proper room to ſwell, and will be read 
o draw for the table in September and October, attain fall 
growth by November, and will continue good all winter, | 
Sow alſo ſome ſmall Italian turnep- radiſn for autumn, 
ind thin thoſe fown laſt month three or four inches 
Aland 545 5 1 8 


„ :; - mig rt up pee Salo Rei: © 19 

; Sow am n wad fulewe.radtihesnny time in, month 
to draw in Auguſt, if required; but for a good autumn 
crop, to draw in September, ſow'ſome of each ſort in the 
laſt: week of this month: let them all be ſown in an 
. new . digged ground, and raked in 


33 
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©quauy. | . 43 
This is now the time to ſow a full crop of coleworta to 
ſerve the family in autumn and winter, and ſome to ſtand 
till the ſpring, when the ſavoys and ſuch-like greens are all 
conſu | - ile 
What is to be underſtood by coleworts is any ſort of 
cabbage plants; which, when their leaves are from about 
28 broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
moſt defirable.open greens, to-uſe; under the name of cole. 


vortss. 122200 Hu ann e 
To . colewort plants, ſow ſame,of- the peil 

boris of Lorkſhire, urg. or ſugar-loaf cabbage feed 5 

| nd DRE 


- 


- 
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for theſe ſorts being of a quick, cloſe-hearting nature, even 
in their young growth, are ſuperior for coleworts ; the 
kinds of flow-hearting cabbage are improper and t 
common, open, or field coleworts are now baniſhed moſt 
_ gardens; and the advantage of ſowing, for this purpoſe, 
the above ſorts of cabbage · ſeed is, that ſuch plants as are 
not uſed by way of coleworts, may be permitted to ſtand 
to cabbage; and ſuch of them from this ſowing, as do 
not run up to ſeed in the ſpring, will cabbage at a very 
Early time. * ot HoÞ 26 
To have coleworts for autumn and winteriwuſe; ſow 
ſome ſeed the firſt fortnight, and towards the latter end of 
this month; and from theſe ſowings they will be fit to 
plant out next month, for uſe in September, October, No- 
vember, and December, &c. 3 Ran ths 
But let it be obſerved, that for a crop of coleworts to 
ſtand for ſpring uſe, the ſeed muſt not be ſown before the 
third or fourth week in this month, or beginning of Au- 
guſt, as if ſown ſooner they will be apt to fly up to ſeed 
early in ſpring. | e rue 
As to the order of ſowing and planting theſe different 
crops of coleworts, prepare for each ſowing an open ſpot 
of good ground, and divide it into beds four feet wide, 
Sow the feed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regu- 
larly. The plants will come up in about a week, and will 
de grown Pretty ſtrong in Auguſt and September, and are 
then to be tranſplanted. They muſt be planted out in rows 
foot aſunder, and about eight inches diſtant from each 
other in the row; but ſee the work of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. ö 2 
Pull Onions. . 
Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the for- 
wardeft crops of bulbing onions; if any are at full growth, 
and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots out of the 
und. 5 
8 But it is rare that theſe roots are ly bulbed enough 
in full growth this month; in which caſe, by no means pull 
_ thoſe intended for long-keeping onions, but permit them 
to continue in growth till Auguſt, and till the leaves begin 
to decay conſiderably : if, however, any happen to be fully 
row by the latter end of this month, manage them in 
ie following manner; which will ſerve alſo as directions 
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for the ſame work next month, when the onions in general 
will be fit to draw for keeping. 

Theſe roots muſt be taken up in dry weather; and as 
you take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving to 
leave to each onion about three or four inches of the ſtalk. 
As ſoon as taken up, my ſhould be ſpread to harden upon 
a clean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lie 
twelve days, or a fortnight, remembering to turn them once 
every two or three days, that they may dry and hardewre- 

larly. | | | ®. 
5 When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then be 
gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 

They muſt be laid up in a dry room; but let them be 
firſt well cleaned from earth, and all looſe outer ſkins, 
then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, ſpread 
them evenly on the floor, and let them be frequeatly turn» 
ed over the firſt two or three weeks. OS 

Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open 
in dry weather, for about a week or two after the onions 
are houſed ; and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut ; only obſerve to turn the 
onions over now and then, and pick out any that are de- 
cayed.— See Auguſ. ERR 

Pull Garlick and Shallots, fc. 

Pull up alſo. garlick and ſhallots, and rocambole, when 
full grown. This is known by the leaves; for when the 
root is ſwelled as much as it will, the leaves will then 
change yellowiſh, and begin to wither and decay ; at which 
token of maturity the roots may be pulled up. 

_ Obſerving, however, to let the main crops of theſe bulbs, 
deſigned for long keeping, have their full growth; that if . 
they ſtill continue growing, permit the whole to remain 
till next month; or only, in the mean time, to draw ſome 
for preſent ſupply as occafionally wanted. x 


Melons: 


Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of 
the plants in frames, whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen... 
| Theſe plants muſt now be allowed a large ſhare of freſhly 
ar every day, and occafionally ſhaded in hot ſunny wea- 
ther; but give very little water, for much moiſture would 
{poil the flavour o he ripening fruit: however, in very 
. 3 3 , 4 ; 
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hot dry weather, the melon plants upon ſome beds vill re 
que to be, at times, moderately watered, 

Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould alwar; 
be had to the nature of the earth, and its general 
upon the beds. Where there is a confiderable depth of 
good loamy compoſt, at leaſt twelve or fourteen inches, 
the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſhould not, when then 
fruit is full grown, be allowed any more, or but very little 
water: for this kind of ſoil, when a tolerable depth upon 
_ beds, will retain a proper degree of WR a long 


There is much advantage in allowing a h of 
mould upon wen, hr In having 7 oper det 
loamy compoſt; the plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch 
— but when there is any proper dept on the bed, the 
plants will not at any time want much water, and the leſs 
water there is given to melon· plants, the better will the 
fruit ſet, and, when ripe, . have a more rich and a 


ous flavour. . 
* gr — light earth, 


But fuck melon- 
wad where there is-withal but a moderates depth upon the 
beds, wilt require occaſional waterings in very hot dr) 
weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice a 


. week; obſerving the former n. «qyonyoen of laſt 
month, and as juſt above hinted in & to watering, 


8 WY pat any. > 
the OT; 
e portion of air every. day, by raiſing th 
inches. 


Admit a 
paſſes behind twe or three 

Likewiſe give-occafiopal ſhade, in kot ſuony weather 
from nine or ten ts two or three o'clock: 
Ass in the frame melon plants the fruit will now de at 
taining full growth, and ripeni rn of” ſhould now be careful 
to eut or gather, them n 3 OS n 
too mellow ripe. 


To protect Me ent from much Rais. 


The weather ſometimes pens at this feaſon to be 
very wet; when that is the cafe, the N plants ſhould, 
4 ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 
The plants which are in Slice can be readhly ſheltered, 
is fuch weather, with the glaſſes; but the plants which 


ere planted out under hand or bel. gate ave more © 


"WF —_— s. Jaw ww 


uſed to-prote& them when the 
to be uncommonty wet. 


- 
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„and cannot be fo readily ſheſtered; bit as theſe 
plants are now full of fruft, alf poffibfe means mould be 
weather happens at this time 


Fot the pretecklon, therefore, of the bell or hand- 


glaſs melons, there is nothing ſo proper as the oiled paper 


frames, ſuch as directed in the preceding month. 
Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 


and they not only defend the plants from cold and wet, 


but when the weather happens to be very hot, they alfo 
anſwer the purpoſe of fcreening the plants from the too 


great power of the ſun ; and at the fame time admit its in- 
fluence through the oiled. paper, both as to the light and 


heat in a proper degree, to promote the growth of the 


plauts and fruit. VEE | 
But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 


let ſome. other method be practiſed, to defend the bell- 


glaſs melons. 2 * 3 
For one thing, let che ſruit, or at leaſt as many of them 
as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the bell- 


own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, let them 


de brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 
The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 


veniences to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this:: 
When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be placed arch-ways over the ridges 


or beds, placing them fixteen or eighteen inches diſtan: 
from one another; and then; when it rains hard, or in 


glaſſes; that is, e ther move the fruit carefully under their 


cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, at 


ſuch times, over the hoops; or, where it can be procured, 


ſome painted canvas; or ſuch as might be made ont of old 
lail-cloth would do for this purpoſe better than mats. 


But theſe kinds of covering are only to be uſed occa- 
fronally, and ſhould not be ſuffered to be on longer than 


juſt to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there 
happens to be à cold night, Bit abt lags N 
Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none more 


than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell - glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and therefore 


muſt be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. They 


8 4 


— 


— 


earth between the ſten | 
ing it down gently, in order to make them ſpread diffe- 


and fruitfulneſs of their vines. 


day at leaſt. 
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will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times a week 


that 1s, to give them a moderate watering once every ether 


day, and ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorching weather 
they will require it daily, or every morning and evening, 

Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied in dry wez- 
ther, with water, and kept clear from weeds, they will 
continue to bear handſome and well-taſted fruit till the 


middle of September. 


Likewiſe attend to the cucumbers in frames; the glaſſes 
may be drawn off every day, or in ſome the frames 
remain conſtantly open, or the glaſſes continued only oc- 


caſionally, if very wet weather ſhould happen, to preſerve 


the fruit in a clean growth, free from ſpotting ; but in diy 
weather give plentiful watering; and when the glaſſes are 
kept on occaſionally as above, raiſe one end to admit a 
large portion of free air to the plants. 


Cucumbers for pickling. 


Take. proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which 
were ſown in the natural ground to produce picklers. 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 


| laid out in regular order; but where it was not done before, 


it will firſt be proper to Gig the ground neatly between the 


holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go ſo near as to 


break or diſturb their roots; and as you proceed in dig- 
ging, let their runners or vine be carefully laid out in a 
neat manner, e diſtances; obſerving to lay ſome 

ems of the plants, in each hole, preſſ- 


rent ways, as you would have them run; mind alſo to 

draw the earth up round each hole, to form a baſon, to 

contain the water when given in dry weather. | 
This digging will be a great advantage to the plants; 


for they will ſoon ſend their roots into the new broken 


earth, and the effects of it will ſoon, appear in the ſtrength 


Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſupplied 
with water: they will require it at ſuch times every other 


Artichokes, 


Artichokes now come faſt into uſe; and the plants wuſt 


be managed in this manner. , _ 


* 


table. See Auguſt 
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In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if 
vou defire to have large attichokes, you may, in order to 
encourage the main heads, cut off moſt of the lower 
ſuckers or ſmall heads which are prodaced from the fides 
of the ſtems; and theſe in ſome families are dreſſed for the 


Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichokes (that is, 


| the principal heads) are cut, let the ſtem be immediately 


broken down cloſe to the ground, which will in ſome 
degree encourage a bottom growth more effectually in 
forming new ts of-ſome tolerable ſtrength againſt 
winter, | 


. Cardoons. N | T% 
Where cardoons are in requeſt at the proper ſeaſon, and 


where they were not planted out laſt month, it ſhould 


now be done the firſt week in this, See June. 


Gather Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds of all ſorts according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; cutting 
or pulling up the ſtems with the ſeeds thereon, and let them 
be ſpread 1mmediately in a dry place where the air can 
freely come. There let them lie to harden the ſeed, ob- 
ſerving to turn them now and then ; and when they bave 
lain a week or fortnight the ſeed ſhould then be beaten 
out, and well cleaned from the huiks and rubbiſh, and 
put up in boxes or bags. Rs 


* 


| 99 8 Leeks. F.C s | 
Tranſplant leeks : chooſe a piece of good ground, and 
it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome tho- 
rough rotten dung. 75 

When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet and a 
half broad, 3 | n 

Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the ſeed-beds : 
Chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim the roots, and cut off 
the tops of their leaves; then plant them, obſerving to 
put fix rows in each bed, and fet the plants the diſtance 
of fix inches from one another in the rows. 


Herbs for drying. rr 
Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, ſweet marjoram, as 


8: 
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alfo carduus, and all ſuch kinds of herbs as are now ad. 


vancing into flower, in order to dry, to ſerve the family i in 
winter. 


Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut for the 
poſe of drying, when they are in "the 7 * perfedtion 
which is when the plants are nearly of U growth, and 
juſt coming into flower. Let them be cut in dry wes- 
ther, and fpread or hang up in a dry airy place, * 
the reach of the ſun: and there let them dry gently; for 

125 — he always dried in the ſhade. | 


Herbs to di iftil, 


Likewiſe gather f 


lavender +I. any and other herbs to diſtil. Many of the 
proper kinds wilt now be arrived to full growth, and ad- 
vancing into flower; and that is the proper time to cut 
all ſuch herbs as are intended for the purpoſe of diſtilling. 


Plant Sage and Savory, Qc. 


_ omitted in the former months, and alſo the ſlips of by- 
top, winter ſavory, lavender, rue, and fuch like b herbs. 

enn are about fix or ſeven inches 

; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 


earth; give water at nr and in dry weather muſt be 
often repeated. 
Gatler Plawers of Medical and Por- Herb. : 
Gather fome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of ma- 


rigolds and lavender, to lay up for the future ſervice of 
the family. 


Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread to dry 


% 


in a ſhady place; then put them up in . ready 


for uſe, as occafionally wanted. 
Sewing and. Planting Peas ad. Poms 


Pat in a few peas and beans in- the beginning, middle, 
ànd latter end of this month, to try the chance. of a late 


c September, & c. 
8 Mee fen ſmall kinds are propereſt to ſow and plant now; 
ſuch as the dwarf peas, Charlton and golden kinds, &c. 


and of beans, chuſe the white bloſſoms, long pods, fall 


Spaniſh, or mazagan-beaps, .and the like ſorts. 


fJorx, 


r-mint, peppermint, . 


Plant now, as ſoon. as poſſible, * ge where it was 


Let the ſame methods be obſerved now in {owing and 
planting thoſe Erops as adviſed laſt mont. x 


Watering, 
Watering ſhould at this time be any or practiſed i in dry 
weather, to all ſuch plants as have been planted 4 


till they have taken root: likewiſe to RA beds lately 
ſown, and where ſmall young ſeedling plants are advan- 


ci 

"Fhis work ſhoulg, af this ſeaſon, be Ayr e in a 
morning ot 18 an evening. Lhe mh oper hours are, in a 
morning, any time between fon⸗ and eight o'clock ; 
and between the. hours of four —_ eight, or nine, in an- 
mn ade | 


Clear he O 


Clear the . now from the ſtalks and leaves of al 
ſuch plants as have done bearing. 

In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed 
— clear from all manner of rubbiſh and - 

8. 
Likewiſe pull up the Ralks and lain of fuckbeous and 
peas as have acne'Þ bearing, and all ſuch other plants as are 
paſt ſer vice, clearing away alſo all decayed leaves of ca 
bages, artichokes, and all ſuch like -rubbiſh- litter, hi 
both appear 'difa - and afford harbour to. noxious 
vermin ; and letall large weeds be at the fame time cleared 


off the ground. 
neat, and will alſo beready | 


The ground All then 


to dig, in order to nn or planted with autumn or win- | 


ter crops... 

It is alſo «tetadvantage to kitchen ground to be Saney 
ly cleared from the rubbiſh ; for the ſtalks of ſome plants 
continue to draw nouriſhment, which, together wh the 
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1N gardens where there are wall- trees that have not yet 
had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very need- 
ful work ſhould now -be done in the beginning of the 
month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not only 
be ſmall-2nd ill- grown, but will alſo be greatly retarded 
in attaining proper maturity, as well as be of very infe- 
rior taſte or reliſh, in compariſon with the true flavour of 
theſe fruits. | | 3 | 
And beſides retarding the growth and. debaſing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer 
ordering and nailing entirely till this time; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch like 
trees as produce their fruit principally upon the one year 
old ſhoots. + * 5 8 
Beſides, it cauſes great perplexity to the pruner to break 
through and regulate ſuch a thicket and confuſion of 
wood: requires treble the pains and labour, and cannot 
be executed with ſuch accuracy as when the work is com- 
menced early iu the ſummer. 1 9167 en e 
There is a very great advan in beginning betimes 


in the ſummer to train the ufeful ſhoots in a proper 


direction; and at the fame time to clear the trees from all 
ill-placed and luxuriant and ſuperfluous ſhoots; for when 
the uſeleſs wood is timely cleared out, and the uſeful 
ſhoots laid in cloſe and regular to the wall, the fun, air, 
and gentle ſhowers, will have all along proper acceſs, not 
only to promote the growth and improve the flavour of 
the fruit, but alſo to harden or ripen the ſhoots properly, 
which is - abſolutely neceſſary to their producing good 
fruit and proper wood next year. * 
But however, where there are wall- trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. | | 554 
In doing this, obſerve, as is ſaid in June, to cut out all 


very luxuriant wood, foreright and other ill-placed and 


obviouſly ſuperfluous ſhoots 3 but mind in particular to 


. 


— 
„ 
4 
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leave in the apricot, peach, and neQarine trees, as many 
of the well-placed moderate growing ſhoots as — : 


veniently laid in; and let them, at the ſame time, be all 
nailed in cloſe and regular to the wall. | 

Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots. at-this, time, but let 
n proper lengthy, where room ad- 


"Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier trees. as 
were ordered and nailed the two laſt months; and ſee 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep 
firm in their places; and where there are any that have 
been diſplaced, or are loofe, or project much from the 
wall, [ct them be now nailed in again cloſe in their proper 

ſition. 

Likewiſe obſerve if there bas been any ſtraggling ſhoots 
produced fince laſt month, in places where not — 
and let them now be diſplaced. E loin 


3 


| Management o Fie-Thoen... 
Fig- trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, Would | 
be regulated in the beginning of this month; cutting out 
only fore-right, and other ill- placed ſhoots, and any of 
very rampant. growth; but retain as many of the well- 
laced fide and terminal ſhoots as can be conveniently 

| lid in for next year 's bearers, all at their full length; and 
nail the whole in beer 1 e the wall. 


NY Vines. 


Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in 3 to 
clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been paoghced 
fince laſt month. 

In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's main ſhoots which 
were laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall 
ſhoots muſt now, according as-they are produced, be all 
diſplaced to admit all poſſible benefit of 1 the ſun and free 
air to the advancing fruit. 

All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been latel 
produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and all ſhe 
ſhoots as ſhall-riſe any time this month, ſhould, according 
as they come out, be continually taken off, except where 
any good ſizeable ſhoots advance in or. near any vacant 


parts where a ſupply of young wood appears neceſſary; in 
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which eaſe it i. proper to retain-hemy. and trained iu . 


: Where the above regulation obſerved dndiduity-4 
tiſed, the bunches of will de large and 
grown ;,und ov bunch will allo riper more regular and 

ner by at leaſt three weeks, than where the vines ar: 
neglected and permitted to be over-run with a— ſhoow 
REES es, ne 


Balren Waſys and other 7 eas,” 


— <p in the wall; trees ſome phials filled wit 
firmed) — 5 — &c. in order to catch and deſtroy 
waips and other devouring inſects, before they begin to 
attack the choice fruit now ripening. 

Let at leaſt three ſuch phials be placed in each of the 
Jnrgeft trees ; and even in the leffer trees there ſhould not 
be lefs than two phials hung wah in each: and this ſhould 


be duly practiſed in the early pricot, peach e. 
xine trees, and ſuch lire choice Linde. 


+ © Where this is timely done, it will be a —.— 
the choice fruit; for the ĩnſecta, 1 now 
n ſwarm about the wall-trees, will, — ofthe li- 
quor, —— and be drowned} -_. 
Phe phials ſhould be often looked over im order to 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched 
therein. They ſhould-alfo be often: refilled with: 4. fel 
quantity of the above ſweetened _ 


4 , - Defrey Sei, T4 * 47 
bene u deftroy-ſaxilss A eee 
mornin and in an evening, and after ſnowers of rain. 

vermin do moſt ge q — wall fruit; 
— — in particular to the and · nec- 
| tarinesp which trees ſhould now“ be- — 

rr them. | 
8 © 2 Bp 14 6 _ $5.24 po a | 1 $73 W344 


rhe 
8 „ee eee l. ee. 
——— yo cherries, hots 


is done the better. 


I — GY 
* peaches, aad nadkarigen ſhould be budded * 


CY : 


= 3 1 6 - 


wall, when budded upon quince-ſtocks to dwarf them. 
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plum- ſtocks; they. generally make the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
laſting trees, when Pudded upon ftocks raiſed from plum- 
fones, or ſtocks raifed from the ſuckers of plum trees; 
though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks of one 
another, raiſed from the ſtones of their reſpective fruits; 
and the peaches and nectarines ſucceed alſo upon al- 
mond ſtocks raiſed the ſame way : but the plum-ſtock is- 
always preferable for the general ſu pPly. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtocks; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels, as directed in the work of 
the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well, in particular for the 


. Cherries are to be budded pri 8 upon er 
focks, which mult be alſo OI —.— 
ocks- 


And plums. ſhould be worked N 
of their own kind, raiſed from the ones the fruit 
fuckers, | 

Such cherries, plums, ms, or pears, as were budded lad um. 5 
mer or grafted in the ſpring, and miſcarried, may nom be 
dudded with any of the — kinds of fruit; oy theſe - 
trees will ſucceed either by gra grafting or budding. TINT : 
Budding, generally ſucceeds: when. performed in 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or n: for 4 
great power of the mid-day ſun is apt to aud rink 
the cuttings. and buds; in ſome d 
would not-readily part from the 
ſhoots proper for inſertion. = di ee 
large quantities to be budded, it muſt be performed atoll : 
op nĩties. | 

n performing this work, it muſt be — 
where the trees are to be raiſed for walls a i 
the budding muſt be performed los in the ſtock: that 
is, the height of five or fix inches from the ground, and 
at five or ſix feet for ſtandards: but for the method of 
via: this Vork, ſee the work” ww the Nurſery for 

moni. en . 2 * 


A may. alſo, be performed now: upon. trees) that 


—_— is rweaut-by- this iz; hare; there-arainiilcen 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds 
ſuch trees may now de budded with the ſorts deſired; and 


the budding is to be performed _ ſtrong ſhoots of the 
ſummer's growth. 


Several buds may be put into every ſuch TOY by which " 


are to remain. 


> 
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means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered with the 
defired kinds, and in two or three years after budding they 
will begin to bear. 


”— W * 


— —ê 
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C ock/combs, Tricolors, and other curicus annual Plants, 


BRING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double hal. 
ſams, and all other curious annuals as have been 
till this time in drawing frames, or in glaſs- caſes. 

When they are brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame time 
ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a 
ſprinkling of ſifted earth over it. | 2 

When this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each 
immediately ſupported with a ſtake of a proper height, 
particularly the combs and tricolors. Let one handſome 
ſtraight ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the ſtem of the 

nt be tied neatly to it in different places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only 

in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of 
the plants; this will refreſh them and clear their leaves 
from duſt, and the whole will make every plant appear 
lively and decent; they are then to be placed where they 


5 ming — wa 


They muſt, in dry weather, be very duly ſupplied with 
water, and this muſt be practiſed in e. to. all fuch an- 
nuals as are planted in pots. | 

Tranſplant Annuals into the Borders, &&«:; 

Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting annual 

pm ſtill remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the nurſery- 

wherein they were pricked from the ſeed- bed, they 
ſhould in the beginning of the month be taken up with 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about 
their roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted 


r - 
6; , 2 
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Let every plant, as ſoon as planted, be immediately wa- 
tered, and ſuch as have long ſtems muſt be ſupported 


e Care of choice Carnations, 


Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds of 
the ſtage carnations that are growing in pots. © _ 
Obſerve their flower-pods; and as they begin to break 
for flowering, if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 
may be aſſiſted by opening the pods a little on the oppo- 
fite fide, in the manner as directed in the former monty, 


to promote the roger ſpreading ; for in this conſiſts the 


principal beauty of the carnation. | 
To preſerve theſe carnations longer in beauty, they 
ſhould, when in bloom, be protected from wet and the 
mid-day ſun, and from the depredation of vermin, fuch 
as earwigs, & c. which eat off the flower petals at the 
bottom. n ene 1 
The moſt ready method to do this, is to place the pots 
where they can be occaſionally ſhaded and ſheltered; but 
principally upon ſome kind of elevated ſtand or ſtage, 
which ſhould be a flight wooden erection, having a plat- 
form, about two feet high, and wide enough to contain 
two or three rows of pots: the length in proportion to the 
number of pots intended to place thereon; and to have 
the top covered with an awning, ſupported at a conve- 
nent height not to hide the flowers, and conſtructed with 
ſmall rafters, in the manner of the roof of a houſe, or 


arch- way, a foot wider than the ſtage, and ſupported upon 


a row of poſts on each fide, or upon only one row of poſt 
erected along the middle. ts 019 | 7 2 
The poſts muſt be about two or three inches ſquare, and 
muſt ſtand about five or ſix feet aſunder. They muſt alſo 
be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch a man- 
ner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun, and at the ſame time to admit of viewing 
them with pleaſure. F 
The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be cover- 
ed with painted canvaſs or oiled paper: or, for want of 
theſe, with ſome large thick garden mats. And to pre- 
vent the approach of cteeping inſets, the bottom poſts are 


lometimes placed through perforated, ſmall, leaden, or 


* 
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earthen eiſterns, which filled with water, prertus 
the vermin from — | 

But in default of the opporraniy wo having tuch a 
as above, a temporary one ma .by ranging * 

rows of planks, either upon Fe s half a yard high, 
or large garden pots 8 the mouth n and if 
theſe latter are placed in wide earthen pans. of water, it 
will retard the progreſs of infects from alcending tothe 


flowers. 
Do not forget to — * the pots duly wich — * ig 
very hot weather they will ORE little once every other 


GAY 

Likewiſe obferve i to continue the flower. ſtalks of theſs 
plants 8 to the licks Ee PREM 1 
their ow 


Senfirive Flas. 


- The ſenſnive plants, if yon raiſed any, ſhould now be 
again plunged in a moderate heat, or kept under glafſes, 
to forward them, except you have the conveniency of : 
hot-houle, where you may them . 

But thoſe who have no f ach conveniency, ſhould, 4 
above, place the pots containing them continually under 

laſſes, 2 in à green -houfe, glaſs· caſe, or garden- 
for when fully expoſed to the open air, they loſe 
much of their ſenſitive property, in which conſiſts the 
principal merit of theſe plants, chiefly for curioſity ; but 
in 3 they muſt be kept conſtantly in a hot-houfe. 

Thoſe plants are Gogularly curious e of their 
. which on the leaſt touch immediately drop, and 
quickly AY themſelves, and flo 2 not riſe and recover 
again in leſs than an hour. 


Lay Carnations and Double $ weer Willtans. 


why lay carnations to e n; and alſo 
double beetle PrOPagate 


This work may be Pe any time in this month, 
but the ſooner it is done daks better; and the ſame method 
is to be practiſed now, as directed in une. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 
2 their places; * any have ud let them 

ed down again in t tion. 
5 Eben, in try weather, en e and let this 
always be done with moderation. 


NSS 


F 
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Tranſplant 33 Fake ! xe 


Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 


layed about the middle or towards the latter end of June. 
They will, by the laſt week in this month, de tolerably 
well rooted. 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care. 
When they are taken up, let the lower naked part of the 
ſtalk be cut off cloſe to the lit part of the layer; and cut 
off the tops of the leaves, and let them be immediately 

lanted. 
: The layers may either be planted in beds, or the choiceft 
kinds planted fingly in ſmali pots; and fet the pots im- 
mediately in a ſhady place; and let the whole be from 
time to time moderately watered, till the EY have 
taken freſh root, 

They are to remain in the ſmall pots tilt the beginni 
of March, and then to be planes imo. de large pot 
where they are to remain to ; 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations,, 
ſhould, when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four feet wide, 3 
ſurface even ; and then plant the layers in ſetting 
idem about five or fix inches afunder, and ft ther be dk. | 


rectly watered, 


Let them remain in this bed to get firengtli till Oflober 
November, or February, or March, obſerving to weed, — 
water them occaſionally till that time; N then to N 
taken up with balls, . planted in the 


Propagate Pinks by Piping, Se. 


Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks c. the 
beginning or middle of this month for propa! jon, | in the 
manner related in June, taking the Foun dots of the 
year; they will yet take root freely. Ser Pune, 


Tranfplanting perennial Plants. 


Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peretts 
nial and biennial plants, which were ſown in March of 
IR 

wall-flowers, and ſtock towers in particular, 
will now want tranfplanting 1 feed · bed, a ad affs. 


the ſweet - williams, columbines Canterbury, or py 


— 
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bell - flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree - primroſe, fin 
ſcarlet ly chnis, and roſe campions; French honey- ſue 
and holly-bocks, carnations, pinks, and all others of the 
perennial and biennial kinds. 
They ſhould now be planted in nurſery-beds. Prepete 
beds for that purpoſe, three feet and a half broad; rake 
the ſurface even, and then immediately put in the plant, 
each ſort ſeparate, fix rows in each bed, and about fi 
inches aſunder in the row; let them be directly wat 
and occafionally afterwards, till they have ſtruck good 
Let them remain here to acquire a pro owth and 
ſtrength for a final — next Octok 4 Novem. 
ber, or in the ſpring ; then taken up with balls, andplanted 
in the borders, or where intended; or ſome of the more cu. 
rious may alſo be planted in pots: all of which will flower 
in perfection next year. | 
But of the ſtock July-flowers, I would adviſe to planta 
ood portion at once, where they are to remain in beds, 
N or pots, as explained in June. | 
Auricula Plants in Pots, _ 2 ty 
Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. al 
When dead leaves at any time appear-upon the plants, let 
| ace be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in 
- 
The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty t 
often watered, and this muſt not be omitted. 
Where any of the above plants furniſh ſtrong bottom off. 
ſets from the root, they may be detached and planted in a 


* " 


- 


ſhady border, giving proper waterings, 


Tranſplant the ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſes. 
Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laſt 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon ; for it is now time to 
move them out of the feed-hed. | 8 

Chooſe a ſpot for them, well defended from the mid-day 
ſun. Let the ground be very neatly dug ; rake the ſurface 
even, and immediately put in the plants. 1 1 

Let them be planted about four inches aſunder, each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be gently watered. They muſt aſter this be 


e Ras wan 


* 
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kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather ſnould be mo- 
derately watered every two or three days during the ſum - 
mer ſeaſon. 75 | | 


Take up bulbous Roats. my 


Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary to be done, 
ezrecable to the hints given in the two former months. 
Many ſorts will now be paſt flowering, and their leaves 
will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order to ſe- 
parate the off ſets from the principal roots. The crown 
imperials, lilies, bulbous iriſes, and narciſſuſes, and many 
other bulbs, will now be in a condition for this practice. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and ſeparating the 
off-ſets, plant theſe again ſoon after in s; and the 
principal roots may be then either planted again immedi- 
ately, or may be properly dried and cleaned, and put up 
till Otober or November, when the borders and beds may 
be conveniently dug, and the roots regularly planted. - 

The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from bul- 
bous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be planted by 
themſelves in a nurſery-bed, and there remain a year or 
two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders. 


Scarlet Lychnis, Ec. 


The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other plants of 
the like kind, may ſtill be propagated by cuttings... © - 

The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower-ſtems, or 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſhould be 
planted the beginning of this — otherwiſe they will 
not root freely: they are now to be prepared and planted 
in the manner as mentioned in the laſt month, and to be 


treated in every reſpect as there directed. 


Mom Graſi-M alls and Lawns. 


Mow graſs-walks and lawns; and let this be duly 4 
formed in dewy mornings, about once a week, or fo 
night, which will keep the graſs in general in tolerable 
good order. | GE | e 
The graſs-walks, lawns, &c. ſhould alſo be now and 
then rolled: this is neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 
even; and where it is duly performed in a proper manner 
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-Jory, 
itiva vaſt addition to the neatne6 and beauty of the 
"i fling alfo renders the rufe mach 2 

roper rolling alſo ers the much eaſier to 
8 mowing can be performed with much bk 
Ts edges — Sing 

he edges boun eee 
r — 2 nc 


i 1 eee Fall. 


| - Grave walks ſhould alſo be exceed ing clean and tþi 
neat. Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any fort of litter is ; 
he ſeen upen them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. | 
To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, x all 
— D of 
0. Bus Enn, 
' Continue to eut edgings of box where it was not dow 
the former month. 
Let this be done in a woiſ time; for when box is ct 
t weather, it is to change to a ruſty brown hne, 
DN — — 


y appearance; obſerve in cutting 
theſe edgings, to keep them pretty low, and do not-lg 


9 

Never let them grow higher than about three inches 
at moſt, and very N two; DOIN 
| TA" e 15 | 


PRE can Redger. 
| Now alſo clip hedges i in general, if not done in June, 
In doing this work, it ſhould be obſerved, that ſuch 
hedges as are trimmed in the beginning of this month 
will mon der eee two months time, I 
or thereabouts, 
| Therefore, when only one cutting in a feafon is intend- 
ed, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip fiich 
* 9 ve the 2 is month, or rather the — 

A Arn 

But wp where there area Kees Din. elm, lime, thorn, pri- 
vet, yew, holly, or ſuch like bedges in gardens, either by 
tay of fence or ornament, they ſhould, in order to keep 
them pere neat and cloſe, be clipped twiceinthe lun | 


jurr.] FLOWER GARDEN. 
The firſt clipping ſhould be preformed o . 


mer, ar within a. fartnight before or after 
the the ſecond. would be done in bs 


will not ſhoot again 


cloſe neat . tilt next ſummer Hs 
D) Weed i the Bord 60 
weeds in the: borders, 2 hocin 3 re 


dane in due arti 
hat Tay bye fland ia. come th 3 1 


of rubbiſh. - 3 
When the bonkers nes at any 
them be immediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds: 


bn M119 
her compartments planted with flow: 


ud clean 
ially ren ſhrubs, > dp vigor 


ne then neatly raked. . T 
" Trimming flowering Shrub} * b 5 


ST 


Look at this time over the flowering ſhrubs and 4 


be trimmed. 
Wbat is meant by this is, where any Grubs have pro. 


the different ſhrubs. interfere with each other, or extend 
in any very diſorderly, rambling, or ſtraggling growth, 


ſeen diſtinRiy without crowding upon one a 4 


" Sapparting flowering £ Jants. EY (4 12g 
Continue to ſtake and tie up the ſtems of ſuck flower- 
3 as ſtand in need of ſupport. | 

here are now many forts that demand that care, and 
it ſhould always be done in due time before- the plants are 


wroken by the wind, or borne down by their 0wn'weight,:. 


© The orders in particular, Ara the walks. Goulet; *y 
a er RITES 


s Morbo curehe ; 
A will make the ſurface ſmooth 


greens, and, with © knife, let fuch a5 are grown rude 
duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo as either thoſe of 


let the ſhoots of ſuch ſhrubs be now either cut out, or 


ſhortened in ſach a manner as to ow the. head of the 
plant ſomewhat regular; and alſo that every ſhrub may be 


U 
= 
„ 
a * 
, N 2 
e — —äà— 2 — — — I % ard a rr 1 


to diſcover the ground, which whia 5 Wee, Thould. 5 7 
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r become of any very lar growth. And in flak; 
Tad tying up the Aten L obſerve, as ſaid Th. 
hkft month, to let every ſtake be well proportioned to the 
height of the plant it is to ſupport ; for it looks ill to ſe 
the naked ends of ſtakes ſticking up high above the 


nts. | | 
Obſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied up is 
a heat regular manner to the ſtakes, according to their n- 
ture of growth; and let the tying be alſo done in a next 
manner, not ſuffering long 1 ends of the tying to 
hang dangling in ſight : this is often diſregarded, but i 
has a flovenly appearance. ©. 
| Cutting down decayed Flower Stems. © 
Bo now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flower plants as are paſt flowering. 
But this is now prineipally to be underſtood of the per. 
ennial and biennial fi brous- rooted plants; the bloom of 
many of theſe kinds will now be paſt: and the ftems 
ſhould always, according as the flower decays (except 
| where ſeed is wanted, be immediately cut down; then the 
plants, though paſt lowering, will appear decent. 
Let therefore the decayed ſtalks be cut down cloſe to 
the head of the plants, and at the. ſame time clear each 
plant from any decayed leaves. © 
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THE NURSERY. 
1 Budding. Direction: for performing that WW ork, 
BUD apricots, eaches, and nectarines. This is now the 
principal ſeaſon to perform that work; and let them be 


AMA 


dudded upon proper ſtocks. _ I 
There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 
as plums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit, 
as directed in the work of the Nurſery for Februar), 
March, October, and November, &c. and when the ſtocks 
are in the thurd year's growth, they are then fit to be buce 


( Two 


theſe ſorts be alſo | . 
plums ſhould be budded upon plum · ſtocks, raifed from 
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The rule is, that they are from about half au 
— or a little Fay 3 1 the 

place where the bud is to be inſerted, they are then of a 

oper ſize. . SIE | | | 

hefe ftocks.may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 
from the roots of plum: trees; and occaſionally by layers, 
to obtain ſtocks of ſome particular ſorts of plums, more 
peculiarly favourable for ſome choice ſorts of peaches, &c. 


than the chance ſeedling and ſucker ſtocka. 
And may alſo bud Ee cherries, and let 
ed upon proper ſtocks. 


the ſtones or ſuckers. Pears; ſucceed beſt when budded 
upon quince or pear-ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the Kernels; 
but the quince · ſtocks are alſo raiſed from cuttings, or by 
layers or fuckers from the roots of the trees. 


The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears as- 
are intended to be dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers; and thoſe - 


for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear-ſtocks, or upon 
quince ſtocks for ſmall ſtandards, and on which they will 
general, bear 3 Nag 2 «x, 
In performing the operation of budding, regard mu 
had — Fe as il intended to be a . 
or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accordingly 
performed lower or higher in the ſtock; but rememby 
that the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut off. 


Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, the 


budding muſt always be done vear the ground: that is, 
chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height of 
{x or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the 
bud be inſerted, - | 25 les 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks, in order to 


_ raiſe dwarf trees; they will then readily furniſh the wall | 
or eſpalier from the very bottom, with proper bearing 


wood, | 6 3 | 8 | 
But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees, the bud - 
ding muſt be performed higher in the ſtock... | 
To raiſe ſtandards, the ſtocks may be budded at the 


height of three, four, or even ſix feet. But for this pur-- 


pole mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper 
ſize, for this muſt always be obſerved when the flocks are 
io be budded at that height; or, for dwarf ſtandards, may 


bud lower in the ſtock, fix * twelve or eighteen inches. 


5 


* 


— 


jo" . 


an inch in diameter, in te 


/ 


for the wall | 
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The manner of performing the work of budding, or in. 
l = 1 
In the firſt place, be provided with a fharp pen-kni 
with a flat ivory haft. The haft ſhould be — 
taper, and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is 
| to be uſed as hereafter directed; and alſo provide ſome ney 
8 baſs mat for bandages; and let this, before you uſe it, be 
ſoaked in water. eee 
In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cut. 
tings of the reſpective trees from which you intend to take 
the buds : theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the ſame ſum. 
_ mer's growth, and muft be cut from ſuch trees as are in 
health, bear well and ſhoot freely, minding to chooſe ſuch 
ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are free in their growth, but 
not luxuriant. 4 4 755 4 5 . 
Having your cuttings,” knife, baſs, and every thi 
ready, then proceed in the following manner: Ii * 
© Having recourſe to the proper Rocks for budding, the 
- *buds are to be inſerted into the fide, one on each ſtock, at 
the height before explained; the heads of the ſtocks to re. 
main entire for the preſent, and continued till next ſpring; 
only, 3 to the budding, to cut away now any la- 
teral ſhoots from the ſtock, near where the bud is to be in- 
ſerted; then, in a ſmooth part of the ſide of the ſtock, 
with the above-mentioned knife, make a croſs cut into the 
rind or bark quite to the firm wood, then from the middle 
of the croſs cut, let another be made downwards, about 
1 ue inches in length, ſo that the two cuts together form a 
in which inſert the bud. T5 vo 
Then get one of your cuttings or ſhoots, and take of 
the bud in this manner : | 1 TH 
You are to begin toward the lower, or biggeſt end of 
the ſhoot; and in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves, but 
obſerving to leave part ef the foot-ſtalk of each reman- 
ing ; then, about an inch below the lower bud, or eye, 
make a croſs cut in the ſhoot, almoſt half way through, 
with the knife ſlanting upward, and with a clean cu, 
bring it out about half an inch above the eye or bud, de- 
aching the bud with part of the bark and wood thereto. 
Then immediately let that part of the wood which was 
taken off with the bud, be ſeparated from the bark in 
which is contained the bud; and this is readily done with 
your knife, placing the point of it between the bark 2 
wood at one end, and ſo pull off the woody part, whick 


— 


- * 


zu readil from the bark ; then quickly examine the 
5 7 to 20 f r eye of the bud be left; for if there ap- 
a ſmall hole, the eye is gone with the wood, and is 
therefore uſeleſs: take another but af there be no hole, 
the bud is good, and is to be immediately inſerted in the 
ſtoc k; * — 45 for the reception of the bud, to raiſe 
gently with the haft of your knife the bark of the ſtock 
on each ſide of the perpendicular ſlit, from the croſs cut 
above, and directly introduce the bud with the eye and 
bark · ſide outward, inſerting it gently in between the bar 
and the wood, placing it as ſmooth as poſhble, with the 
eye of the bud in the middle; obſerving, if the bud be too 
long for the inciſion in the ſtock, ſhorten it accordingly 
when inſerted, fo as to make it ſlip in readily, and lie per; 
fectly cloſe in every part. FO. | gh + 
Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 
immediately bound round with a firing of new baſs mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, 
drawing it cloſely round to about an inch above the top of 
the flit; but. be ſure to miſs the exe of the bud, bringing 
the tying cloſe to it below and above, only juſt leaving the 
eye of the bud open; and this finiſhes the work for the 
reſent. 1 EI + HT 15 | AE , 
In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is. per- 
formed, the buds well. have united with the ſtock, Which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing. plump; and thoſe 
that have not taken will appear black and decayed: there- 
fore let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- _ 
ed; and this. is done in order to give free courſe to the 
fap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 
pinched ; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them. To 
prevent this, it would be moſt adviiable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt, a mouth after bud- 
ding; which concludes the work till next March; as 


until which time, the bud remaivs dormant, then it ſhoots 


forth with Niger, „%% | | 
At that time, 3. e. the beginning of March, you are to 
obſerve, that as the heads of the ſtocks are ſtill remaining, 
they muſt now be cat down near the place of inoculation, _ 
that the whole nouriſhment may go to that part, for the 
growth of the now.advancing bud ſhoot to form the future 
tree; therefore, obſerving to cut down or- head each ſtock 
avout 2 hand's breadth aber, the inſertion of the bud; 
2 


1 


4 
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and this part of the ſtock left above the bud may remain 
till next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the ſhoot to, which 
the bud makes the firſt ſummerr: for the buds never begin 
to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding. Or, at the above 
time, March, as aforefaid, you may cut the head off at 
once near the bud, behind it in a ſlanting manner, See 
the management of new budded trees in March, cc. 
Aſter this heading down of the ſtocks, the buds will 
© ſoon aſter puſh forth ſtrongly, one ſhoot from each, gene- 
rally advancing in ſtrong growth, two or three feet long the 
fame year. - : | 
The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about 
the latter end of June, or beginning of this month, till 
near the fame time in Auguſt, according to the for- 
wardneſs in growth of the ſhoots of the different trees 
= would bud from: and this you may always eafily 
now by trying the buds; and when they. will readily 
F pu from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, 
t is then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, and other trees and ſhrubs that will grow by that 

Examine the Trees which were budded laſt Summer, 
Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud ſhoot, 
be diſplaced; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot of ſome 
nouriſhment. | | | 
The bads will now have made vigorous ſhoots ; if an 

ſieem to require ſup let them now be properly ſec 
either with ſtakes, or tied to that part of the ſtock leſt 

above the bud, when headed down. 


4 "Grafted Trees. 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in 
order to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time pro- 
duced from the ſtocks, & c. ; | TY, 

Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch vigo- 
rous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſecurcd. 


Tranſplant ſeedling Firs 
| This is now a proper time to thin and tranſplant ſome 
of the choiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. - 
But this is to be underſtood principally where the plants 
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ſtand very thick in the ſeed-bed, and it is better (though 
- at this ſeaſon i is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer > nee 
all to remain in the ſecd-bed till the ſpring, becauſe, where 
they ſtand very thick, they would be apt to draw, and ſpoil 
one ano 
. They» ſl ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at This 
time, but require particular care to ſhade and water them. 
Beds muſt be prepared for them about three or four feet 
broad: the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in 
the plants about three inches apart, and let them be im- 
mediately gently watered. 
The plants muſt be duly.ſhaded every day Goth the ſun, 
until ws kave taken =» and this muſt not be omitted, 
otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. _ 
Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they have 
taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould, in dry*weather, - 
de often repeated, but always ve - moderately. vj 
They will ſoon take root provided they are . | 
as above directed; and will get — f ſtrength by Michaelmas | 
to enable them to endure the cold in winter; and thoſe | 
- which are permitted to remain in the ſeed-bed, will have 
more room to proceed in a ſtronger growth, giving them 
directly a good watering, as ſoon as the others are thinned 
out, to ſettle the looſened earth cloſe. about their roots; 
and they will be moſtly of proper growth for planting out 
as above, in autuma or following ſpring. 
But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 
z are tranſplanted at this time be properly * * 
the ſun, or all will be loſt, - 


Imculate and lay curious Shrbe. YT 
Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally 
of ſome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs P, Provence, 
and others that ſeldom produce ſuckers, or at leaſt but 


very ſparingly; for it is by ſuckers from the root that moſt | 
of the common kinds of roſes are propagated. 

Therefore ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no MAL may 

be N by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

- The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 


roſe . that have been tranſplanted, from any of the 


common kinds. 
3 ſorts of roſes as do nat produce ſuckers may alſo 
e by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
z or lower erode antes 
T3 


— 
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layed at Midfummer, and the beginning of this month; and 

they will ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. f 

x 3 of ſome 2 orts ſhould alſo be budded 
now: this is the moſt certain method to raiſe the Italian 


and other curious kinds. 262 2 
The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon; and the budding ſhould be per. 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 
| Some of the curious for:s of jafmines may alſo be pro- 
Pagated by layers, but they ſhould be layed in the ſpring, 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the laſt year; or if 
ſome of the young ſhoots of the ſame year be layed in June, 
and beginning of this month, they will fometimes put om 
the roots the ſame ſeaſon, well rooted by autumn. 
And ſome of the curious forts may alſo be prapagated 
dy cuttings, particularly that called the Cape jaſmine, but 
theſe ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed. This 
fort muſt be kept in the green-houfe all winter. 
This is alſo the proper time to inoculate many other cu- 
rious kinds of trees and ſhrubs, fuch as are occaſconally 
propagated by that proceſs. 1 


„ 31705 1 7. VMatering. en $f: 
Watering in very dry weather muſt ſ i be duly practiſed 
in the feed-beds of trees and ſhrubs, xc. 
- Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall young 
ſeedlings will, in a very dry time, require to be watered 
at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a great 
advantage to the young plants in general, provided the 
waterings be done with moderation; that is, not to water 
them two heavily, or to give too much at any one time. 


Deſtroy weeds; and let it be done with care and dili- 
gence whenever ſuch appear of confiderable advancing 
growth, in the feed-beds of ſmall young plants of any 

Nothing is ſo deſtructive in ſeed- beds as large weeds; | 
they ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, be- 
fore they grow to any great head; for if permitted to gro# 
conſiderably, and continue in alarge over-running growth, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every bind 
more injury in two or three weeks at this ſeaſon, than 
they would be able to recover in twelve months. 


| 
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In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 


WS © 


Let the nurſery in eneral be kept always 25 clean 25 


poſſible from weeds ; or-this-will not only be an advan- _ 


tage to the plants, but it alſo looks well to ſee a nurſery 


clean. | 


When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, ; 


fach may be at all times eaſily and expeditiouſſy deilroyed, 
by applying a good ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 
One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article of 
weeds; viz. not to ſuffer them in any part of the nurſety 
to ſtand to perfect their feeds; for was that permitted, the 


ſeeds would ſbed upon the ground, aud lay. a foundation 


for a ſeven years erop-. | : 


n „ i. tt 
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I Orange e Lomas Tree. ER. 


QRANGE and lemon-trees ſhould now he well attended 
when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them with 


article at leaſt two or three times a week. 
Orange and lemon trees, which have now a. 


t orop 


of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over with 
great attention, in order to thin the fruit, where they are 
produced conſiderably too cloſe to one another in cluſ- 


21 
2 . 


ters. | 


two or more fruit too near to one another; and let the 
number of fruit on the different trees be proportibned-to 


CS 4 


the particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaVing, how- 


ever, a plentiful, ſupply in, moderation; thinning them 


where in cluſters, and where very thickly ſet; and gene- 


* 


fruit on each branch be proportioned to its ſtrength, bei 


careful to leave the forwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and beſt 
placed fruit, not too many » a weakly tree, and obſerve 


$- 


% 


. 
0 % 
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water as often as needſul: they will ſtand in need of this 


rally leave the principal ſupply chiefly only on ſuch ſhoots - 
or branches as have apparently ſtrength enough to bring 
them to ſome tolerable proper ſize; and let the number of 
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due medium even on the moſt healthy and ſtrongeſt 
trees. ; | | 


Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of | 


fruit ſet upon them, may be diveſted of all flowers that 
_ afterwards make their appearance, ſo as there may be no 
unneceſſary growth to exhauſt the nouriſhment which is 
now ſo neceſſary to the growth of the neu · ſet fruit. 


Refrefhing the Orange and Lemon Tree Tubs with new Earth, 

Where the pots or tubs of orange-trees were not lately 
refreſhed with ſome new earth applied to the top a ſmall 
depth, in the former months, that work ſhould now be per- 
formed; it will be of great uſe in forwarding the growth 
of the new-ſet fruit, and it will alſo greatly enliven the 
plants, and do them much good. e. 

In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top of 
the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then fill it 
up again directly with freſh earth, and give it ſome water. 

Propagate various Exotics by Cuttings, Ec. 

Plant cuttings or ſlips of myrtles, to propagate them; 
alſo gerauiu a * 4 ſages, ciſtuſes, 1 other 
exotic ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this month! 


the greater chance of their ſucceeding, Þ 
Several ſorts will readily take root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtancę of artificial warmth, and particular 
moſt of the ſhrubby Kinds of geraniums ; but all the ſort 
of cuttings may be E ax forwarded if planted in pots, 
and plynged in a moderate hot-bed,  . 

In chooſing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from ſue 
trees ag are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. Choof 
| per : theſe ſhould now be principal'y of the ſame 

 Tummer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength ; and 
the proper length is from about three, four, or five to fix 
or eight inches; but the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be 
more than from about three or four to five inches long, 
and muſt be all of the ſame ſummer's ſnoqts. 
Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, ſet the leaves 
. _ taken off more than half way up, and then plant 
Mo > — N . ke | , 
But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 


— 
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-e. e 8 


8 0 


—— 


the hardier ſorts of green houſe ſhrubs, will take root with- 
out the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above 
hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, alſo the myr- 
tles, &c. which will grow in a bed o s of common 
earth, yet, if planted in pots and — a gentle heat, 
either of any common hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the 
ſtove, &c. it would greatly forward their rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 
and that it is — to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 
tings, let ſome wide earthen garden-pans, or otherwiſe 
ts, of rich' light earth be prepared. 
thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about _ 
or three inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into 
the earth, that only about two or three inches of the top 
may appear, eſpecially the ſmall cuttings or flips of myr- 
tles, &c. the iums, and — of ſimilar co 
will ſucceed by much larger cattings. 

Areas ies ler ge x moderate wateri 
and this ſettles the lofe about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the * 
common garden-frames, and put on · the li Rep or you 
may cover down each pot 7 Þ a hand or bell.olaſs 


After this the cuttings are to be occafionall 3 with | 


fingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the fun ſhines, 

vl they are rooted, and muft be moderately watered. 
But, as before obſerved, the cuttings of moſt ſorts of 
mma? in particular, being planted either in a ſhady 
er, or in pots placed in a fimilar ſituation, or occa- 


fonally ſhaded, they wal moſtly ſoon ſtrike root, and 
grow freely at top. 


It is the beſt method to place the myrtles and all other - 
cuttings and flips of green-houſe plants in Sc. and 
then i they ſhould not happen to — before 
winter, the pots with the euttings can be moved into he 
Sreen-houſe. 


„ purpoſe ſhould be rather of a large 


They __ be filled with rich earth, within half an inch - 
or an inch of the brim : water them moderately accord 
as tne earth becomes dry a i 
For ſome further particulars in * myrl cut- 
tings, ſee June. 
* 
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| enough; it is done principally by n and the ma. 
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Plant Cuttings, Ec. of fucellent Plaut. 


This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings and figs of 


moſt kinds of fucculent plants. 

- Particularly euphorbiums; all the ſorts of kicoideſes and 
ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle ; and the other kinds — ce⸗ 
teuſes, and alſo einn ig; and many pier fucculet 


kinds. 


„Abe method of 


propagating theſe kinds of plants is eafy 


nt of them is _— 
n the firſt place, it wi be proper to obſerve that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take non 


tolerably free in 5 bed or pots of light compoſt, without 
the help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mo- 


derate hot-bed would make them more certainly take root; 


and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark-bed of 
a hot-houſe, & c. or upon any common hot-bed either 
made of dung, or tan-bark : the latter is the beſt; but 


where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed for a frame, 


— 


ture from the wound would, in the very ſucculent kinds 


or ſome hand - glaſſes, and cover the dung four or five 
inches deep with light earth. 


Next, let it be obſerved, that as many of the ſucculent 


plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no 
" ge” length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings, 


muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three 


to fix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the 


growth of the > pager plants. 
Having fix the cuttings, let them with a ſharp 
knife be _ at one cut from the mother plant, or 


ſome ſorts li off; and then be immediately laid in 


-a dry place in-the green-houfe, &c. out of the ſun, till the 


bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe, if 
they were to be planted before that was effected, the moi 


rot the cutting in that part. 


When they have lain five or fix, or ſome of the wol 


ſacculent, eight, ten, or twelve days, they will be in pre | 
per order for panting: let ſome pots be filled with 

— light compoſt; . being done, plant the cuttings in | 

the pots, ſeveral in each of the ſmaller cuttings, or in 

ſome larger ſorts, plant them ſingly in ſmall r and 

cloſe the earth 1 about them. + | 

. 
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Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either 


in the hot · khouſe bark · bed, or in a common hot- bed, under 


the glaſſes, and ſhade them with mats, in the middle. of 
— days, till the cuttings are rooted, and give. now 
and then a little water. 

But, as in default of a hot · bed, many of fhe green bouſe 
fucculent cutings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in ſuch, or in pots, plunging 
thefe into the earth, and . 3 either with hand- 
glaſſes, or a frame and ng them as above, 

Likewiſe ſuckers of oculent ene may be planted as 
2 &c. in pots of. light ſoi watered: and en in 
racy ſituation till they rike frech root, * : 


Watering the Greenhouſe Plante. . 


In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general Gould: 
be very duly ſupplied: with 1 for this now becomes a 
needful article to theſe plants. 


Some of theſe plants will require 2. little water i in ary | 


weather every day; cularly the plants in ſmall _ 
Others A awd A xo every other. day; and 


once in three or four days, according; to- tho fize moſes 1 


different pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed 
to the ſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over 

and let ſuch as. want water 6” ar poles with. 
that article, - 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in i ſuch places 
where the-plants are expoſed to the full ſun; for in ſuch a- 
fituation the plants will want to be very often de or 
| _ every day when very hot weather. 


© Clear the Pots from. Weeds. 


Let all the pots or tubs-be now kept very clean » that is, 
let n Sen e litter, be ſeen * 


Shifting ; into larger Pate. 4 | 
Where any of. the green · houſe plants, young or 0, 


? 


are in want of larger Pages 7 may (till be removed into- 7. 


ſuch. 


In performing this 0 tion, mind. to. take the plant ous 
of the preſent. pot, s opera ball entire; and then, with a 


Enife, pare off any decayed or-dry matted roots on | 


the lides arg the, 1 55 of nch; e 


: % T 


1 


N 
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- time take away a little of the outward ola earth; both 
= from the ſides and bottom of the ball. 


1 ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
carts andy pot, ” and fill up all around with ſome frely 
then give ſome water. 
pots are on to be removed to a ſomewhat ſh 

W not immediately under trees, &c. but where the 
F Plants may enjoy the free air above, and umbrous pro- 
| tection from the ſun in the great heat of the Gy; 1 

ſupply them with proper waterings. ' 


" Looſening and Bing Jome freſh Earth to the Pote in . 
1A tx this time it will be proper to examine the earth in 
| all the pots and tubs; and, where it is inclinable to bind, 
ET let the urface be carefully looſencd to a little depth, break: 
Ing the earth ſmall with the hand ; 4 at the ſame 
F - time, if not lately done in any of the p montba, 


a little f of fre earth, and then. l. the ſurface 
8 * y 


Tu little drefling will do the plants, at this time, mor: 
| 2 than many people * _ ö but in particular to 
| uc 


plants as are in ſmall 
But this might now be on all the pots and tubs 


in general, and it would very much zefreſh all the different 
or oe plants. 


N Propagate G bak Plants by 22 


This is ſtill a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of ſhrubby exotics of the green-houſe. Let it be obſerv- 
ed, it is the ſhoots of the ame ſummer's growth that are 

the Bau roper parts to lay now. a 
8 orts may be propagated by that method, add 2 
—.— now be made on ſuch kinds as you defire to lo- 
creaſe; but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 
: —1 that method you may propagate myrtles, jaſmines, 


2 and N 


Bad Orange and 1 Trees. 


3 About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may begin to bud orange and 3 
Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating a> x 
Rocks raiſed from the kernels of dar fruit proc 


— . i At 4, 09 oy YE. 
* 
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the ſpring; and ſuck as are fund in rome fruit ate ah 


any for this purpoſe . 
e ing (that 5s 5: 
u, itt order 


Theſe kernels muſt be ſown is the 


be allowed ſome air and water at times; in fix weeks or 


tranſ- 
1 next 
Mick toge- 
ending pots, At the lame fime giving them Tornd, water; the 
faid pots are * nto a nem hot. 
ing to give air by ratfih * 
in the middle of funny da + the Baſes de be keg 
over them conſtantiy, Un about che firſt or ſecond week in 
Angoſt: but obſerving the plants rife i KeIght 1 raile 
the frame, that they may have full Hberty to ſhoot ; bat in 
Auguſt, as above faid, they are to be expoſed by degrees 
to the opeh air : this niulſt be done by ralfitlg the glatte 
2 good height, and afterwards taking them quite away, 
With this management, you part rarfe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches, (eſpecially the ſecond year) 
by the middle of Auguft: they muſt be removed into the 
placing them near the windows, and there to remain alt 
Thea in the fpring (that is, about March or April), it 
will be of e e Te them e e 
then to plunge the pots in a gentle bot. bed managed as 
above, it would bring them forward greatly ; but obſerying 
to begin inthe latter end of May to harden them to the air, 
and to let them enjoy the free air more fully in June and 
July; and then expoſed wholly thereto in Auguſt, that 
they may harden in a proper degree before winter. 
The young plants, thus managed, will, in the ſecond or 
third ſummer, be fit to be inoculated, which muſt be in 
the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt: 


at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 


_- 
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a or where they can be defended from tos | 
much rain, and enjoy the light, and plenty of air. When 
in the green-houſe, &c. it will be proper to turn. that fide 
of ch ph ts wherein the bud is iaſerted, from the ſun; 
n.the ſun ſhines freely upon the plants, it will be 
proper to fcreen them with mats during the greateſt heat. 
But in order to make the. buds take more; freely, os 
i: inge the pots into a moderate hot: bed of tanner: 
a fortnight or, three weeks, made in a 8laſy caſe, or 
green-houſe, or any deep bark-pit which can be occafions 
ally defended at top with glaſſes, giving plenty of free 
oth but removing them out of the bark-bed, aſter remain- 
in herein the above time. 
plants muſt be kept in the green - houſe all win- 
ter; but in ſpring, about che month of March or 
April, a moderate hot- Bed, in a. glaſs gaſe, muſt. be 
made with tan bark, if it can be had; if not, a bed of 
hot du , and lay ſome earth, or rather, tan thereon, to 
planga pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are to 
plun ed; obſerving, at. this time, to cut the head of the 
ſtock off two or three inches above the bud. In this bed 
= be well ſupplied with water, and there muſt be 
ait admitted every day, by raiſing or ſliding ſome of 
fin a little way open. By the middle or latter end 


of July, the buds will have made ſhoots perhaps a foot or 
eighteen inches, and ſometimes, two feet long, or more; 
at which time you muſt allow them more and more free air 
every day; and fo begin in Auguſt to expoſe: them fully, 
to harden them, ſo as to be able to ſtand. in the green- 

all winter among the other plants. 

Any orange or lemon trees, &c. foreign plants = 
Italy, &c. er were planted in the ſpring, and plunged ina 
'tan-bed i in 2 3 &c. to foi ward their rooting, and 
production o — ſhoots, ſhould now have a large portion 


of free air admitted, frequent 8 615-1 in * ot 


* . be W * 


THE nor Ou xi 
8 3 * 
+. 


TOON and clear . admit a e frely. inco the 


to 

wipes | to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, 
alſo to promote the growth of thoſe which are ſtill ſwell - 
ing, and will prove univerſally beneficial-to the exotics. 
in general of this t. So that at this ſeaſon, [et 
the glaſſes be drawn open ſome conſiderable width, in- 
_ creaſing the nnen day ad- 
vances. 5 


The pines muſt alſo, in generab de very duly ſupplied 3 


with water. They will need it peetty often, but let mode 
ration be at all times obſerved. q 42 to um 
But in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are begin 


to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered; but it will not- 
withſtanding be proper to allow them ſome, too 


much would. very much debaſe- the flavour of the uit. 


ant 


© Of propagating the Pine-apple Plants. . tho * 


Pine- —_ plants are propagated both- by planti 
cron or head of leaves which grow on the top of — 


the ſuckers at its baſe, and by ſuckers from the root of 
the old plants. Either or all of thoſe methods are equally 
eligible; each fruit or apple produces at top one ęærown or 
head, and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall. ſuckers at its baſe; and 
the old plants moſtly always furniſh a ſupply .of-bottam 
ſuckers; all which productions, being detached and plant- 
ed, take root freely, become the pr: any an ſucceſſianal plants; 
ud} in two years each will produce fruit in full I; 
and at the ſame time a progeny of crowns and-ſuckexs, 


above, for a further ſucceſſion to ſucceed The: old plants 


whick never produce fruit but once. 
Theſe ſeveral, productions for propagation, either 
crowns at the top of the fruit, ſuckers at bottom, or ſu 
ers from the old plants, are generally fit to take off for 
Planting when the fruit is ripe 3 and thoſe _— tothe 
4 


9 


% 


* 


ſeparated at the time the fruit is ſerves 
ny: py the crowns, and reſerved for the purpok 

of propagation, managing them as hereafter directed: and 
the ſuckers ariſing immediately from the plants — 
taken off any time when they are arrived at the proper 
ſtate of h; which, like thofe on the fruit, is alſo 
commo about the time the fruit has attained to its due 


Perfection of ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; 03008 
nerully arrived — 2 to be i os ver 1 


or ſeven inches long, r 
What of a brown colour. 


But „ that in ce of any of the old 
- fruiting — Fernie bottom ſuckers, or that 
the ſuckers are very ſmall, that it is required to have 


s large a ly of you nts as 
as ſoon N is 2 up the pots of ſuch 
out of the bark · bed, cat down the leaves to fix i 

the bottom, pull off alſo —————————— 
tom of the plant, and then take a little of the old earth 


from the top of the pot, fill it again with ſome freſh 
_ - compoſt; and give ſome water. them m 
a bark or dung- where there is a tolerable briſk heat; 


e en d watered. — 
plants, with this management, w oon put 
out fe good fuckers : and when they are gro n to the 
length of about four, five, or fix inches, they are then to 
bebe of from the mother-plant, and prepared fo 


2 
Des of the ſuckers in general, 35 allo o 
crowns, with b reſpeR to the purpoſe of propagation 
order of planting, to furniſh a ſucceſhon of new plants, is 
Teens of plants, which arif he fruit, 
crowns of young plants, w e upon t 

and any fuckers at the baſe, are to be taken off when the 
fruit is ſerved at table, ſeparated by a gentle twiſt; then 
returned to the gardener's care to prepare for planting, 


- tuking off ſome of the lower leaves towards the rooting | 


part; and then lay the plants on a ſhelf, either in a ſhady 
- Jan of the ove, or that of ſome dry room, till the part 
that adhered to the fruit is ly healed, which is ge- 

nerally effected in about R and are 
 - then tobe planted as below. 0 


TAE nor οοʃ hat 


the mother plant, when they are about — to ix |} 


ay, 
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| The root-ſuckers ſhould be taken from the old plants, 


off ſome of their lower leaves: then lay them in à dry 
til the part that joined to the plant 3 is healed and 
become dry and firm, which will require five or fix days. 
They are then, both crowns and Wehen to be planted 
in the following manner: 
| Being furniſhed with ſome ſmall pots, and having ſome 
proper compoſt previouſly prepared, of any rich garden 
earth, loam, and rotten dung, having been all well incor- 


porated together, fill the pots-therewith ; which done, let 


one crown or ſucker be planted into each pot; fix it pro 

perly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and give each a 

very little water, juſt to ſettle the earth 3 about the 
nan 

* let the pots be directiy Gy plun to their rims in 


the bark-bed, which ſoul be of 2 FRDIR good It 40- | 


make them ſtrike. | 

But, for want of conveniencies 155 x bark- bed, you may 
make a hot bed of new horſe-dung to ſtrike the luckers 
and crowns, and it is a very good method. 

This bed ſhould be made for one, two, or more gar- 
den frames, according to the number of plants: The bed 
muſt be made at leaſt two feet and a half, or three feet 


high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame: 


and in five or fix days, or at leaſt when the burning heat is 
over, lay in as much 'tan-batk; either new or old, or any 
kind of dry earth, as will cover the bed all over, about 
five Ak Mebes thick, - 

when the dung this wardiied the bark or earth, 
wt ark g planted the crowns and ſuckers accordingly, - 
let the t be planged in it to their rims, and put on 
the glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let 


0 and ſhade them Hos 
mid-day ſun. 


Care of ripe Pine-ajpir, and the Crns of then, fr 


planting. 
A the pine-apples will now ce, care ſhould Be 
had to A when in Gor den, and before too 


ripe; generally cutting them iti z morning; each with fe- 


veral inches of the ſtalk, and with the crown of leaves 1 | 


top til ſerved at table. . 


{ 


wei the lower end changes fomewhat brown, and take | 


* 


* 
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Obſerve, however, when the pine - apple is to be 
that as the crown of leaves which — top, _ 
—— ſuckers at the baſe being proper for pro Fr. 

— they ſhould, when taken from the 
turned, in order to be plante. 

Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: by 
before the crowns, &c. are planted, let them; as ſoon z; 
taken from the-fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the ſtove, 
or green-houſe, c. till the bottom 45 quite dry, and then 
planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the man- 


ner as directed above in the n een of the 
crowns and ſuckers. 


Shifting the Acre: Pine- apple Plant,. 
Now ſhift the pines which are to produce fruit next ſca- 
ſon, into the pots where they are to remain. 
But this need not be done üll the laſt week in the 
month ; or may with equal propriety be deferred till the 
beginning of Auguſt: however, if thought convenient, 


the firſt. mentioned time, let the pots, and a proper quan . 


tity of new compoſt, be provided, and brought to the 
lace where the plants are: then, having all tt _ 
et the pots with the plants be taken — out of the 
bed, 200 let them be Tufted according to the following 
method: 

In the firſt 8 compoſt into each new pot, 
to the re Oe phi, Fu or four. 244-3 tg Then let each 
plant be taken out of its preſent 2855 with the ball, if 
poſhble, entire, and place 1. immediately into the larger 
Pot, and fill up round the ball with more of the 8 


and let the top of the ball be alſo covered there vi 
inch or two 


In this pe the * be ſhifted, and let thenle 


immediat tly, watered, and then plu e them di- 
rectly 1 Ay the bark. Bed. * 
But the bark · bed muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork to 
che hottum ; and at che ſame time obſer ing, that if the bark 
is much waſted, or is become very earthy, and not likely 
ta produce a due warmth, you. ſhould add about, one- 
third or or at leaſt one · fourth of new bark or tan, which 
d be preNoully provided in proper time according: 
— ome of the moſt cartby parts of; the old at top 
of the bed ES in the new an, fork yp the ll 


2 


Derr. 


ſown now, far this fort will belt endure the cold and "08 
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well together; and then let the pots be -plunged to 
ther r rims, and let them be placed in a regular manner; 
that is, place the largeſt plants in the back . audio: anc 
to the loweſt in front. 


Likewiſe, as above,” the younger ſucceſſion pines way 
alſo be oF hoſted into * * See A- 


tu. 
Care of Het-houſe Plants i in general. 
Let the general care of all the other tender exotics 4 the 


ſtove or. hot-houſe be continued, as in the two former 
months; giving a large portion of freſli air daily, and fre- 


quent waterings, &c. 


Continue alſo to propagate, dy cuttings, layers, TH i 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would inereaſe, phuoging * 
pots thereof in _ pn IN . {bel 


AUGUST, 


WORK FO BE-DONE in THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


” 


75 Winter Spinach 2 5 


OW prepare ſome good get pen it was not 
done laſt month, to ſow a ill crop ofugater ſpinach; 
and for early ſpring ſupply. ' 

This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or edu week 
in the month. But in poor ground and cold ſituations 
the ſeed ſnould be ſown in the firſt - week; but in rich 
warm ground it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond week 
in the — of for if ſown much ſooner in rich ground, 
the plants are apt both to grow too rank before inter, 
and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring. Chooſe 2 

piece of rick, for this crop, that lies tolerably 
5 winter, and open to the winter's ſun ; let this be neatly 
dug, and immediately ſow the ſeed,” and tread * down 
evenly, and then. rake it into the ound. | | 
Obſerve, it is the prickly-fi kind that. is to be | 


in winter. 


' When the „ up. and git leaves an inch N 


2 


W 
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broad or thereabquts, they muſt then be thinned and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done, either by hand d 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving then 
_ — of three or four — — from one another; 
. n have proper room to ſpread and gather ſtren 
to be able to . the cold. "Beſides, A. — if Nox 
allowed room to ſpread itſelf regularly, the plants. vil 
produce very large and thick leaves. ou 
This crop will produce leaves for gathering the fame 
year in October, November, and during the winter; in 
open weather, and all the ſpring months till May. 
* * 
HI IE _ Sowirig Cabbage Seed. FEES 
Sow eatly cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for the fer. 
vice of next ſummer. . Alſo. ſow the large autumn kinds 
to ſucceed the early crops, and for autumn ſupply, &c. 
The proper early ſorts to ſow now, are the early dwarf, 
early and large ſugar loaf, the early Batterſea and York- 
Lhire kinds, &c. See the Catalogue. 
But this carly ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time 
between the fixth and'the twelfth of the month; nor muſt 
it be ſown later; there being an advantage in ſowing it 
juſt at that time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, ma- 
ny of the plants would be apt to run to ſeed iu March; 
and was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants would 
not get proper ſtrength before winter. 1 
re, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſp 
df rich nd, and mark out beds, three feet fix inc 
broad, ſow the ſeed moderately thick, each fort ſe 
tely, and immediately rake it in with a light and even } 


Sow alfo the ſeed of the large oblong hollow, larye 
round, drum, or large flat- headed -cabbage, the long-fided 
and other large late Kinds, in the beginning of the month, 
for a full crop of large cabbages to fucceed the early plan- 
tation next ſummer, and for general autuma- ſervice this 
time twelvemonth, and for ſeveral months after. 
But the ſeed of the large late kinds may be ſown three or 
four days ſooner than the Yorkfhire and other early kinds 
of cabbages, as they are not ſo apt to run to ſeed in the 
Tpring, c. See the Kitchen Garden Catalogue. 
.* Sow alſo red cab to raiſe plants for cabbaging in 
full growth next year in autumn. N 2 a 


. 


1 ed oo wad 


— 
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| Likewiſe, for winter and ſpring coleworts,it,willpow be 
per to ſow ſome ſeed of the ſugar- loaf and Lorkſhire AM 
bage, at the time above mentioned. See Colowerts. 
Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 
OD a ſucceſſional crop of broccoli for winter and next 


pro 
cab 


og ſupply. An open quarter, not ſhaded by trees, 
ſhould be 8 ae" ſpread ſome thorough rote dung 
over the piece, and dig it in, and this will be an advantage 
to the plants. a | | 7 — 5 
Theſe plants are now to be planted in rows two feet 
aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance between plant and 
plant in the row, and give each plant à little water, re. 
peating it two or three times in dry weather to forward 
their rooting, that they may acquire a large growth before 
winter; and they will produce fine large heads accordingly, 
ſome in winter, but in greater perfection in the ſpring. . 
Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which 
were planted out laſt month ; for this will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and promote their growth, : 


Finiſh planting ſavoys the beginning of this month. 
Plant them in rows two feet aſunder, and ſet the plants 
the fame diftance from one another in the row. This 
plantation will come in at a good time, will be handſomely 
cabbaged in November, December, & c. and. the plants will 
continue in excellent order to ſupply the table till after 
Chriſtmas. AX PE. SF - 

| wg: Sowing Onion. 
Get ready ſame ground, where it was not done laſt month, 
to ſow a good crop of winter and ſpring onions. + Yo 

This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow the general 
crop for winter and ſpring ſervice, and for n ; 
fummer onions, muſt be done in the firſt, . but at farthe 

_— week in.the — — and or BE g ſe 
chooſe a clean dry- lying - when the ground is 
digged, mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad; then ſow the ſeed tolerably thick, but as equal as 
can be; then tread it in, and rake the ground evenly that 


- 
ff as 
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D. covered, and the plan ts riſe regs 

The pm partof os beds. ' gry 
hes” — rt this fowing will ſupply the table i 


— the early part of winter and all the ſpti a 
fads and other uſes, and continue till April or Maj. Wl som 

I if you let ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bul and 
and grow to a tolerable ſize, but will ſoon after run up in- ity 
to Halte for ſeed, ſo that in their bulbing wth, ar you 
principally for preſent uſe in that ſeaſon, as they are ut 18. 
proper for keeping onious. 8 
Sow alſo ſome Welch onions: this is done in caſe the 8 


others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welch to 
onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; notwith. * 
ſanding their blades will ſometimes die down to the : 
und in November or December, the roots remain 
ound, and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix 9 
week? or two months after the others are decayed. LH 
Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, for 
it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the alleys 92 
and readily weed and clean the plants without treading up- 
on them. | 
\ Theſe Welch onions never bulb at the roots; but # 
they are ſo very hardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, when 
the common onions would be all killed, it- is therefore 
adviſable to ſow a few of them every year at this time; 
as they will be found to be very uſeful in the months of 
March, April, and May; and even contiuue til the ſpring- 
onions Come in. 
But it is adviſable alſo, to * a portion of each ſort 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
for late ſupply in the Tpring, as they will not run ſo ſoon 
to ſeed in that ſeaſon as the others, 


Sewing Carrot Seed. 


| Carrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a moderate portion, 
to raiſe ſome plants for ſpring uſe; ſow ſame in the firſt 
week, but let a farther ſupply for the main ſpring crop be 
 Joww in the ſecond or third week in this month. The 
plants raiſed from theſe ſownngs wil eppiy the table at a 
acceptable time the ſucceeding fpring. 
Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds of I. ght mellow 
earth. Do not ſou at in ane * care to rake i 


in regularly. 
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Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice' this month to raiſe 
ſome plants for autumn ſeryice. So it in an open ſpot; 
and in dry weather let the ground be ſometimes watered, 
If you ſow this ſeed in the beginning of the month, the 
plants will be ready about the be uo and middle of 
tember; and that ſown about the middle, or towards t 
latter end, would be At to draw towards Michaelmas, and 
will confinue tolerably good all October. 

The proper ſorts of radifh ſeed to fow, at this tie 
for autumn crops, are the ſal mon, or ſcarlet kind ; and the 
ſhort top radiſh. 5 

Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall whith Italian e 
radiſh to come in next month, when they will make a 
pretty variety at table, and eat very agreeable in ſallads or 
alone. Alſo in the beginning of the month you may ſow a 
crop of black Spaniſn turnep- -radiſh for autumn and winter, 


Sowing Cauliftower Seed. 


| Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown ceunndd the latter cid 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce the early and | 
general crop next ſummer. 
The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſometime — | 
the eighteenth andtwenty-fourth of the month; and it muſt | 
not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the plants will 
de apt to button {as it is called) or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate; which flowers 
never exceed the fize of an ordinary button, and tliereby 
you are diſappointed of having an early crop, at the due 
ſeaſon ; or if ſown late, the plenes will not acquire a pro- 
per growth to reſiſt the — s froſt; therefore mark the 
above time; but the London ardeners, who miſe prodi- 
gions quantities for public Fe pply, generally ſow their 
main crop on à particular day (the if of this month), 
having from experience proved that to be the moſt 
eligible period of ſowing this erop of 3 for ment 
ſummer's general Cupply« - : | 
But in order to have à more . crop and En 
ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow; ſome feed 
x two different times this month. 
The firſt and main ſowing muſt be at the time above 
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mentioned; and the general rule is to allow-the diſtance e 


n 

0 nan nc four days ery the Grft and mn owing. f 

the earlieſt ac ec 

22 . en which would be plans tt 

| out good, e latter of, October . bell & ſe 

| 8 alſo, at thy p 
= ; icked thick In anden frames, to be defende n 
| N y from froſt, &c, all winter with S der for fu t 
3 —— Sn [ 


a parcel may be,planted ed cloſe.under a = 
„ under, to n 
their chance, without any other ſheher during 
for ſpring tranſplanting, as aforeſaid : ind they they wil 
times ſtand it tolerably well: but, at ou chooſe 5 it, you 
may. alſo at that time plant a parcel of the firſt ſoyy 
plants in a bed or border, and — * it over with er 
In order to be oocaſionally ſheltered in bad weather 
mats till tranſplanting time next ſpring 
But the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames or under 
CO 2 os or in warm borders, all pris 
eipally for ſpring tran ting into the open ground in the 
ſpring, to furni a ſucceſſional gent” por. gy See Octo. 
ber and November. 
But let ĩt be obſerved, that if you have no dell or hand- 
| gaſſes or that you do not intend to plant out any plants un 
| ſuch glales in October, as above, but that you either 
"intend — are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, ot 
on warm borders, vou, in that caſe, need make but one ſow- 
ing; which ſhould be, as before ſaid, ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty - fourth of the month. 
But here it will be proper to ſet down in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing, provide 
vou ſow twice, ſhould be managed until they are fit to be 
2 tranſplanted in into the beds or p where they are to r. 
| main all winter. And, to begin with the ſeed : 

The ſeed is to be fown as above directed, either all a 
once, or at two different times, as you ſhall think neceſ. 
ſary, according to the above directions: obſerving at the 

proper time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be 
neatly dug, and mark out a bed three feet and a hall 
broad, immediately | lows wy and rake SR” 
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ticular care; or otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the ſurface 
ſmooth, and with the back of the rake ſhove the earth 
evenly off the ſurface of the bed, half an inch deep, into 
the oppoſite alley, in a ridge along the edge of the bed; then 
ſow the ſeed, and with the rake teeth downward, in its 
poſition, draw the earth on the bed with a kind of jerk, 
making it ſpread evenly over the ſeed: or in another me- 
thod of ſowing, the bed when digged, being juſt raked 
ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and ſift over it about a quarter of 
an inch of light earth. In dry weather let the bed be 
from time to time moderately watered, and lightly ſhaded 
in hot ſunny days; this will make the plants-come up 
ſoon, they will rife equally, and all take a regular growth. 

When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or fome time between 
the twenty-fifth and latter end of next month, the plants 
ſhould be pricked out from the ſeed· bed: at that time let 
another rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered ſituation; 
and mark out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into 
this bed the plants are at that time to be pricked about two 
or three inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and oc- 
caſionally watered, till rooted. 2 

Bat in pricking out theſe plants from the ſeed- bed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe deſigned for planting out finally, under hand- 
glaſſes in October, that if they are now rather of a tardy 
ſnall growth, it would be eligible, where convenient, to 
prick ſome of them in a ſlender hot-bed, to bring them 
on forwarder, of proper fize and ſtrength by the above- 
mentioned time, that they may be more effectually able 
to reſiſt the cold in winter, i 

This bed need not be made above fiſteen or eighteen 
inches thick of dung; lay the thickneſs of fix inches of 
earth all over the furface, and put in the plants as a- 
bove, - ; 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain 
until the laſt week in October, or the firſt week in Novem- 
ber. and then to be tranſplanted into the proper places to 
ſtand the winter. 18 . . 2 

The firſt ſown plants in particular, or, if you have but 

one ſowing, the [largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 
pang out for good in rows, and covered with bell, or 


—— place three or four gf the 


> 
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ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs; the glaſſes to ſtand three 
feet diſtance from one another, and the rows four feet 2. 
ſunder. | | | | 
But if you deſire to make the moſt advantage of the aboxe 
glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more under 
each; and in the ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one, 
or at moſt two, of the — plants under each glaſs; and 
thoſe that are thinned out are to be planted in another ſpot 
in the open ground, as directed in February and March. 
The plants, intended to be wintered in frames, may 
be planted or pricked at once from the ſeed bed into bed; 
for the winter, to be covered with frames, &c. ſetting the 
plants three inches aſunder, or previouſly pricked into 
nurſery beds, the ſame diſtance in which to grow in 
ſtrength till the end of October, or firſt week in Novem. 
ber, and then to be tranſplanted into their winter quarters, 
in four feet wide beds of light rich earth, in a ſunny ſitua- 
tion, ſetting the plants three inches apart ; and one or more 
frames, according to the length of the bed, placed there. 
on, to be protected occaſionally with glaſſes, as before ſug- 
geſted, and as directed below, and in the winter months; 
or obſerve, that if the plants are at that time rather back. 
ward in their growth, it would be proper to make a flender 
hot-bed for them in the following manner: 
A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants 
may have the full winter ſun. x 
eta trench be dug about ſix inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the length oi 
one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 
plants. | | 
Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed 
be made in the above trench, making it about eighteen 
inches thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth the 
bed the depth of five or fix inches with rich light earth, and 
here the plants are to be ſet in rows from the back to the 
front of the frame, three inches diſtance; and as ſoon 23 
planted let them be moderately watered. 
Then put on the glaſſes; but leave them open about 2 
hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung will 
occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the plants 
have taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild 


dry day. : N ke 0 
The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above flight hat- 
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bed, will ſoon take root, and if they are ſmall, will forward 
them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due degree of ſtrength be- 
fore the time of the ſevere weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat 
is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going at 
firſt; for it will not laſt above a fortnight. 

Although I have mentioned the planting the above 
12nts on a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are to- 
erably forward in their growihs they may be planted in a 

bed of natural earth, defended as above, with a frame and 
giaſſes, ſetting the plants the above-mentioned diſtance, 
moderately watered at planting; and afterwards, managed 
as hinted below, and in the winter months as aforeſaid. 

In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain 
all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended in 
rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; but in 
mild and dry days no covering muſt be over plants; they 
muſt have the free air at all fuch times; and are to continue 
with this management till the latter end of February, or 
beginning or ſometime in March, or ſome occaſionally till 
the beginning of April, if a cold backward ſpring, and 
according to the ſtate of growth of the plants, then to be 
tranſplanted into the quarters of the kitchen garden at a- 
bout thirty inches, or three feet diſtance. 

Or, for want of frames or any fort of garden glaſſes, 
we often preſerve cauliflower plants through the winter - 
in a bed of common earth, covered occaſionally with 
garden mats; the bed being in a warm ſituation, and 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad 
weather; ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy 
weather. | 

And may alſo often preſerve theſe plants over winter, 
by planting them in a border cloſ: under a warm ſouth 
wail, pricking them three or four inches aſunder, and 
planted out finally in the ſpring. 

But theſe two methods are only to be practiſed in de- 
fault of better conveniences: but thoſe in poſſeſſion of 
frames and glafſes ſhould always take the advantage of 
them, to preſerve their plants through the winter. 

For their further general management, ſee Scr tember, 
October, November, December, &C. | | 


a Aſparagus. | 
Let the plantations of . 8 be well clear ed, and 
s 5 


2 
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kept at this time perfectly free from weeds; in, particular 
that which was planted in beds laſt March or April. 
Alſo let the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ipring, be kept very clean; and this muſt be done by ; 
very careful hand-weeding. 


Celery. + 


. "Tranſplant now a principal crop, of celery into trenche; 
for blanching : let an open quarter of good ground be 
choſen; mark out the trenches, and are them in the 
manner directed laſt month. Get fome ſtrongeſt plants, 
Cut off the tops of their leaves, trim the end of their 
Toots, and then plant one row in each trench. 

.; Obſerve to ſet the plants four or five inches diſtant in the 
TOW... TIS 


.- Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt 
the repeated duly every other evening until the plants have 
taken root. 1 
Continue to earth up the former planted celery, ac. 
cording as the plants advance in height, which ſhould 
How be properly attended to in thoſe planted in trenches 
the two laſt months. _ 3 
Let this be done in dry weather; and, when the plants 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken; then lay it up 
Tightly to the plants; obſerve to earth them up a due 
height on each fide ; take particular care not to break 
gown their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of theſe 


YL 
pl ants; 


L-et the landing up theſe plants be now repeated once 2 
week or fortnight, according as they ſhoot in height. 
. Atliclole Plans. 


amine now the artichoke plants, both of the old plan- 
tations, and thoſe planted laſt March or April. 


Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit : and beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will fometimes riſe ſeve- 
«ral ſmall lateral heads or ſuckers from the fides of the 
- ſtems; but in order to encourage the principal heads to 
grow to a large fize, moſt of theſe ſmall fide ſhoots ſhould 
be diſplaced. i r 6 
This practice is neceſſary, if you prefer one large hand- 


hn as + ES 
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ſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when you prac- 
tiſe this, the fuckers or fide heads ſhould always be taken 
off, before they exceed the fize of an egg; and theſe are 5 
in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. 

Theſe the gardeners about — call Wels! thy: 
gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, and 
carry them to market, where they have a ready call 
for them, in that of Covent-garden and Spital-fields, & c. 

Though ſome perſons, leſs anxious about the ſize of the 
main heads, permit the laterals to remain to advance to 
full growth in ſucceſſion. 1477 $6563 

Remember, as faid-laſt month, to break down the ſtems 
of the artichokes, a as foon as you cut the true, S 2 tt 


| Small Sallad Seed, 


Continued to fow, in ſucceſſion, the ſeveral ſorts of amel 
fallad ſeeds; ſuch as multary, creſſes, radiſh, rape, ay 
turne | 

When a conſtant ſu pply of theſe are wanted, there ſhould 
be ſome ſeed of each kind ſown once vey; week or fort- 


ni 

5 them be foam ina ſhady border, or —_— they may 
be occaſionally ſhaded with mats, from the -mid-day ſun, 
till the plants come up: draw flat ſhallow drills, | - the 
feeds pretty thick, and cover them about a quarter 9 _ 
iach; in dry wenn. they muſt be duly walerofls 


Sowi 18 Let! wce Seed, and Planting. 


Sow - lettuce ſeed, at two different times this 2 
— uſe both n and the e winter n 
pring. TE W-. 44% : J +4 

The principal Fro for * now are the green and 
white cos lettuce, Cilicia, brown Dutch, common white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce ; bur you may alſo-fow 
ſome of any of the other kinds. See the Catalogue. 

The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before 
the tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for fupplying 
the table in September, October, and November, &c. the 
| ſecond ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the RH 
teemh and twenty-firſt of the month; and the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing are ſome d be plauted out in Sep- N 
tember, for winter ors v and! in e, ſuch as Cilicia, 
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brown Dutch, common white, and hardy green cabbaze 
lettuce ; ſome may be both tranſplanted into beds or bor. 
ders, and a principal ſupply remain where ſown, and thin. 
ned for uſe as wanted in winter and ſpring; and a good 
quantity of the cos and other lettuces to be planted 6ut ig 
| September and October, upon warm borders in order to 
| ſtand the winter, to ſupply the table next March, April, 
and May. ; | 
Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate; take 
care to rake it in evenly; and in dry weather it will be 
proper to water the bed or border now and then where the 
Had is ſown. --; th 6 | | 
Or fome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common 
bbape lettuce, &c. may in October and November be 
Plantca in ſhallow frames to forward them for winter 
vice, in which ſeaſon: they muſt be covered ev 
night, and in all wet, or other bad and cold weather, with 
the glaſſes : and in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick 
covering of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw or fern) laid over the 
glaſſes, and about the outſides of the frames. If thus 
r ſome will be tolerably well cabbaged 
in ſmall heads in December, January, and February; at 
which time they will be highly acceptable. 
But if in October or November ſome ſtout plants of 
lettuce are tranſplanted from the open ground with balls 
of earth to their-roots, in a bed of rich earth under frames, 
&c. or ſome into a moderate hot-bed defended with 3 
frame and glaſſes as above, it will forward them to a hand- 
ſome ſize in winter. 5: rus e et Han 
However, the principal ſupply of plants raiſed from 
the above ſowings are defigned chiefly to remain in the 
open borders, beds, &c. for their general uſes, as above. 
—B&ee September, October, and November. x | 


Planting Lettuces, 3 
Plant out a quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce, 
: which were ſown laſt month, to ſupply the table in au- 
- tumn. See September and October, & c. + 4 
Let theſe have an open, free ſituation, dig the ground, and 
while freſh turned up, put in the plants directly, or as ſoon 
after as poſlible, in this hot ſeaſon, in rows twelye inches 
aſunder, give them directly a little water; and in dry wet- 
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ther they muſt be watered as occaſion requires, till tbex 
-ave taken root. | „ <4 Brea” 


13 Carduus, and Angelica. 


About the middle of this month you may ſow ſeeds of 
fennel, carduus, and angelica, | 1 
Tae ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for 
the next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, 
they will come up ſtronger in the ſpring; though they will 
alſo grow very well by a ſpring ſow ing in February or 
March, &c. , 9 8 : : _” 


' Deftroy Weeds. | 


Take Care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among all 
the crops: let this always be done in due time, before the 
weeds get to any great head ; and take particular care that- 
none ſtand to ſeed, a | ME 7g 
This ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the 
ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch 
vacant pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from 
ſummer crops. ENT Et 07” $55 49 | 

For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter -its 
ſeeds upon the ground lays the foundation of hundreds 
for the year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould 
be taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that mas 
turity. e . 

This is eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in the hoe.— 
With a ſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a perſon 
may ſoon go over a great deal of grouna . 

Never ſuffer large weeds, and particularly thoſe of 
ſeedy growth, to remain upon any ſpot of ground when 
they have at any time been hoed down, but rake them up, 
and alſo clear them away. ET h ++ 
Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the green 
curied, for the main crop. | Chooſe an open ſituation, and 
let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, and the tops 
of their leaves, and then plant them twelve inches each 
wav from one, nnter... fora 

Water them as foon as PR and in dry weather, let 


» 


> 3 


7 
1 


* 


_ ſe; and as they ariſe in height, let the earthing {be ac. 
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the waterings be repeated once every two or three dz 
until the — have taken root. ‚ 2 n 

The endive which was planted out in June and July 
will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſnouli 
be tied up to promote their blanching. © 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; m_—__ ſome freſh 
baſs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of the largeſt be 
tied up in a proper manner; obſerving to gather the leaves 
np regularly in the hand; and then with a piece of the 
baſs tie them together in a neat manner, a little above the 
middle ; but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 
month, to plant out the middle and end of September, and 
in October for a late ſpring A 


Zart wp Cardeoons, 


Fhke cardoons which were planted out in June, will now 
be arrived to ſome conſiderable height ; and it will be pro- 
per to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth round 
the plants, 1n order to blanch or whiten them, and render 
the ſtalks of the leaves criſp, tender, and mild-taſted for 


— 


cordingly repeated. a 
For their further management, ſee September and 
* | * 3 be Onions, | Gore 3361 
Examine the main crops of onions; when their fialks 


_ and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have bad 


their full growth, and muſt then be taken up. Let this be 
done in dry weather : immediately ſpread the roots to dry, 
and manage them as directed laſt month 


* * 1 * 4 


5 | "Garlic and Shallos. 
_ Garlic and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon as they 
have had their proper growth. This is alſo known by 


their leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing 
gourifhment, 


Eats "Herbs to diftit and dm. 
Sather cherbs to diſtil, ſuch as ſpear· mint, pepper - mint, 


3 penny - royal, &c. This muſt be done now the beginning 
of the month, before the ſtalks and leaves grow too ald 


N 
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— juiceleſs: they being i in beſt condition for this purpoſe 

juſt as they are Coming into n becauſe they are then 
juſt in their prime. 

Gather aich herbs to dry, to As. the family in n winter; 
ſuck as mint, balm, 97 = 1weet-marjoram, And 6 
other aromatics, now full growth. wth. "They ſhould be cut 
in a dry day, and ſpread to 5 5 in an airy room: | dried, 
them out o the reach of the fun. When properly 


tie them in bunches, and hang them up in a dry room 
wanted. os; wt 3:48 


aber brat a6; 4 21 


Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſow 
ſome Yorkſhire, or Batterſea and  ſugar-loaf cabbage ſeed 
for coleworts. 

Or likewiſe, where any was ſown laſt month, it is 
per to ſow ſom̃e more now, both for proper ſucceſſion in 
winter, and to remain in good perfection all the ſpring 
ſeaſon without running to ſced ; as ſometimes thofe ſown 
ſooner are, many of them, apt to fly up to ſeed in March 
and April: but the plants from this Towle will ſtand, ad- 
vance to proper growth, both for ſpring coleworts, and 
early ſummer cabbages. | 

But this muſt be done in the beginning, or before the 
middle of the month, otherwiſe the plants wil not get 
ſtrength to be fit for uſe at any tolerable time this autumn, 
and will ſerve alfo both for the fupply of the irons. win- 
ter and ſpring.— See July. © 


' Tranſp lanting Cole worte. 


Examine the cole wort plants which were ſown in in July: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month; and ſee where the plants ſtand 
very thick, to let ſome de drawn out regularly, and Plant 
them out finally into open compartments. - 
Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches header: 

and ſet the plants ſix ot eight inches diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-· beds 
5 will have more room to grow to a proper ſize for plantin 
out in general next month; and thoſe which are now — 
planted will come into uſe three or four weeks den 
than the plants which are left in che ſred-bed * * | 
tember. See Jul and next month. 8 . 
Us 


4 
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Propagate Aromatic Plants. 


Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aromatic 
plants; the flips or cuttings of many ſorts may ſtill be 
Planted, and will grow : but where any admit of ſlipping 
from the bottom with roots, it will be more ſucceſsful. 
-  , ©, Particularly the flips of ſage, byſſop, winter ſavory, 
and marjoram, will ſtill ſucceed, but.muſt be planted in 
the beginning of the month Let the lips or cuttings be 
about fix or ſeven inches long, planted in a ſhady border, 
and in dry weather duly water them. See June and Jah. 
| 4 alſo, 7 2 ſlips of lavender, rue, and 
roſemary: and you may alſo t ſlips of wormwood 
and ad, 8 1550 x 
But in planting flips of all the above kinds, that as you 
will ſometimes find ſhoots arifing from or near the roots of 
the main plants, where they have been planted pretty low, 
that their branches touch the ground; and it any ſuch 
bottom ſhoots could be flipped off with roots, it would, at 
this time, be a particular advantage. N ; 
Cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, from ſix or eight, or 
ten inches long, may be planted in a ſhady border, and 
occaſionally watered. | | 5 


— 


Management of Aromatic Plants. 


Now in the beginning of this month; it will be proper 
to cut down the decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 
aromatic plants; ſuch as hyſſop, favory, lavender, and all 

other ſuch like kinds. 

At the fame time it will be proper to ſhorten all the 
ſtraggling young ſhoots, in order to keep the plants with- 
in due compaſs, which will alſo make them produce num- 
bers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 

form cloſe ſnug heads before winter. 5 

But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt 
time, and with a knife or garden ſhears let the decayed 
flower ſtems, and the long weak young ſhoots or branches, 
be trimmed pretty cloſe. | 
The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out nev 
moots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plant; 
- appear neat all winter, Rey R 


4 
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Gatlering Seeds. | 
Gather ſceds in due time, according as they ripen. 
0 Let this be done in dry days; cutting or pulling up we 
- ' ſced-ſtalks, place them in the full ſun, againſt a hedge, ar 


wall, &c. that the ſeed may dry and harden Y; 

ſpread ſome upon mats or large Ln in 8 

or remove them more convemently, if pofſible, from rain, 

if it ſnould happen, and let the — nth be frequently turn- 

ed: then after having lain a week or a ende or as 

long as neceſſary, let the ſeeds be threſhed or rubbed out, 

and well cleaned. Ns 
Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, i in a dry place ; | 

where let it lie a day or two to harden it n it is 

then to hs put gig bags or boxes. 


Sowing | Corn-Sallad and Clervil.- 


This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn · Al- > 
lad, otherwiſe lamb-lettuce;.and alſs the ſeeds of cher - 
vil, for winter and ſpring ſervice. 

Both theſe plants will come up the lame autumn, and 
are very — and will be fit for uſe all winter and the 
ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more ſeed of each ſort ſhould - 
be ſown to ſucceed the autumn-ſown plants; which in 
both ſorts are always to remain where-ſown : and if the - 
corn- ſallad is too thiek, thin the 9 a little: but the 
chervil requires no thinning. i 

The lamb· lettuce, or coraefilicd, g hardy to ſtand f 

the winter, is commonly uſed for winter and early ſpring 
fallads, both in compoſition with common lettuce, & c. 
and as a ſubſtitute for thoſe where [deficient ; and the - 
chervil, both for ſallads, and ſoups, &c. 

The ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown 1 in arills or - 
in broad-caſt, and raked in. | 

But the plants of the corn-fallad ſhould be thinned to 
three or four inches diſtance : the chervil en no - - 
thinning. x £1; i /8 


;  Ripening Matos. 


Take e care now of the ripening. melons; 17 5 
there ſhould at this time hap 22 to be much rain, the roots - 
of the plants, 22 3 muſt be 2 defended - 


7 


. 
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from it ; and this is to be done by the methods propoſed 
for their protection laſt montn. = 


In hot dry weather give the. adyancing ſucceſſion 


3 F e ee mein ee 


* 7211 | Ecru denen 1 
Sorge plants alſo demand good Attention at di 


time; particularly the principal crops, which. were ſown in 


the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle, &c. 

. Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
"remarkably well ſupplied with water. They will ſtand in 
need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four times a 
week. Let them not want for moiſture in dry weather, 
and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abundantly: 
generally in. full bearing towards the middle of the month, 
and continue till about the ſame time in September, then 
moſtly decline in ge IT in nur and quali- 
2 of the fruit. 

Let the plants bealſodooked: over in 2 regular manner, 
about three times a week, in order to gather a ſuffici- 
i ency-of the young fruit according as it becomes fit for 
the purpoſe of pickling for when once the fruit are 
come to the proper pickling tre, they: will ſoon grow 
too large for that uſe, 

_ 1 Likewiſe'let the cucumbers of the bell-or und- 
orops be alſo. ſapplied;plentifully with water, and they. vill 
continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month, 
May now ſow a few long prickly cucumbers. in ſmall 
Pots, to plant into a hot · bed the end ol this, or beginning 
- of next month, under a frame and dights, to produce einn 
in October and November; or for the ſame occaſion may 
pune ee, or make layers of young ſhoots. 


8 Sewing Turneps. 
2 nis is ſtill a pro 3 ſow turneps / ſor 4 late crop. 
But let the ſeed, i be ſown in the firſt or ſecond 


** in the month, N there will be no fear of ſucceſs; 
but I would not adviſe. ta ſow the ſeed later than the third 
week in the month, as the erop which is ſown after that 
time ſeldom ſucceeds well, in reſpect ta the growth of the 
1 which would be very late and of but ſmall ſi ze. 
Hoe and, thia the turneps which were:ſown laſt monib. 


— 
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To do this work, take 12 5 195 Nees Ty pes and let. it 
be done before the plants are too far adyanced in their 


growth: this * ſhaul. alwa ys be begun when the 
rough leaves of the p 4 + the Dag of of 8 
thumb ; then the work can be done . ex u and 


130 + 193419 


. plants be thiuned out tot diſtance of about 


6x or eight inches; but for large beld turneps cut 0 
— Are double that © NEE: n n or 
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LoOR over vines again, both in thoſe Wy wills 15 an | 
in vineyards, and. let them be once more cleared from 


all uſeleſs productions. All ſhogts.w that have 
been lately pos en either from the Nu Liab 
- muſt now be entirely: diff aced ;. for ſuch, are quite uſe- 
leſs; and, if left, eil ens the fruit 12 Pugh, and 
greatly. retard its growth, an n refore 
duch — 2 quite 2 wo Wh * 
Examine alſo, at the ſame time, wi good alten Pe 
all the bearing, and, other proper ſhoots; 4 + 25 | 
any baye; ſtarted from; their places, let them be.; 1 — 1 
ately faſtened cloſe to the wall, 5 „in their pro 
direction. This ſhonld at all times. be duly obſerved. s that 
every ſhoot and bunch of fruit may have an equal adyan- 
tage of ſun and air to ripen them. _ 
Likewiſe-examine- the fruit; and where the bunches of 
- grapes are entangled i In each other, or with the ſhoots, let 
dente relieved ſo that exery.hyagh. 71 hang in,jts,pro- 
er tion. 
F You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 
this month; top all the > eots.that have fruit on them, — 


all others that have advanced above the jap th Wall or 
any way beyond their due bou —_— 
| The Pied. 45 _ 
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W and iry "then alwaye be cut down as foon a 
t - an e the nd,” clear the ſurface 
the Lol weeds and all rok ur of rubbiſh. | _ 


_  Keepiog the ſurface of the ground in vineyards perſedty 
clear aa weeds and litter, and in clean ſmooth order, i; 

a very great advantage to the growth and ripening of * 

and unleſs the ſurface be always kept ſo, 2 

arly a at this ſeafon, the bunches of theſe fruit will never 


: * perfectly. 


A perfect 3 ſurface in the vineyard 1 e in 2 


2 degree the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 
t upon the vines and fruit. 


e and ſuch like kinds. 


Bad on on the contrary, where weeds are permitted to 
2 moiſt vapout alles ; between the rows, and ao Bows 
plants and fruit, which very much retards the growth and 


ripening the grapes, and 9 their 88 a rich 


flavour. 


| Fall. Trees. | 
Wan. trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peaches 


Let them be once more carefully looked over, aud ſee 
whether all the branches and ſnioots remain ſecure in their 
proper places. Where any have been diſplaced by winds 
or other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 


and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, 


* or wget confiderably from the Val, or have extended 


„let the whole be nailed in cloſe and ſecurely. 
Xo ave the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 


is a very great advantage to the fruit; and beſides it is be- 
neficial to the trees, and always looks- decent and * 


able. 
Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, wherd any ſtrag- 


gling ſhoots have been lately produced, and let all ſuch be 


— 


now taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to 


darken the ripening fruĩt too much from the ſunn. 


Cleaning the Borders about Fruit- Trees, 


Let all the fruit: tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any * litter to 
3 upon them. 


3 keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in 2 = 


degree, to the eye; or Aa clean 2 ſur« 


\ 
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face throws up a reflection of the ſun's heat, in ſo ned. 
on the trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ri- 

pening, and improves the flavour of the fruit. ED, 


Fig Trees, . 


Take care of fig-trees; the figs will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their 
true flavour. 5 E 

All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid in 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 
trees but very little at this time. - Cut off no ſhoots but 
ſuch as grow directly fore-right on the front of the 
branches: lay in all the fair-growing fide ſhoots, and 
leading or terminal ſhoots of the general branches; for 
theſe young ſhoots that are now laid in, are to bear the 
fruit to be expected next year; and therefore as theſe 
trees produce their fruit upon none but the year old fhoots, 
be careful to leave enough at this time to have a plentiful 
choice; for what is not wanted to lay in at the general ſea- . 
ſon of pruning can at that time be eaſily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of the 
ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the ſhoots 
of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, becauſe they are 
the only bearing wood for next year, and as they bear 
principally towards their upper ends, ſhortening would 
deſtroy the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw them 
into a redundancy of uſeleſs wood the following fum- 
mer. | | 1 
Obſevre to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one ano- 
ther, and then let them be well fecured, for the wind and 
rain has great power over theſe trees on account of their 
broad leaves. | 5 


7 Budded Trees. © 271 
Go over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in Ju- 

ly, and let all the bandages be looſened. 8 
This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, but 

never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 

otherwiſe, as the bud will fwell, the ſap will be ſtopped 

in its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 

pinched, and will ſwell irregularly. _ * 
Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 

9 | 


/ 
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25 Budging, Sc. 

Budding may ſtill be performed, and will be ſuccefsfu 

in moſt ſarts of ſtone fruit, as hes, nectarines, apri- 
55 . &c. but this muſt be done in, the begioni 


ut not later than, the middle of this month. dee 
Nurſety and Fruit- garden for July. 


al Ke Defending W, all. fruit from Inſefts, Se. 


Fe to he the choice wall-ſruit from, inſets 
and birds 


Birds pt off by ging u nets before the 
"trees of 227 fruit be he they would eat. Tut is a ſure de- 
Fence againſt thoſe devourers: therefore it will be well 
"worth while for ſuch perſons as, have nets. to fix them up 
e ſome of the cholcelt Fruit, porticuſarly grapes ligs 
W N. are alſo to be guarded agsinſt, for the 
aſps and flies are alſo to be guarded again or theſe 
inſect eilt devour. the moſt delicate 5 a ſurpriſing 
. Fate, 9. if not prevented, make great havoc. 
The only method to prevent this is to continue to place 
baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is 
Let a,quantity of large 225 be filled with ſugared or ho- 
ey water, or beer, &c. as adviſed laſt month, and hang 
three or fopr.in each. oft principal trees; this will 
JF protect the fruit: for the fw etnefs of the liquor will 
entice the inſets to neglect the fruit, and they will con- 
_tinwally. bover about: the mouth of the phials; numbers 
will daily creep in to drink, and when once they * not 
one in a hundred can get Kut 2 in. | 
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WW, atering, and 2 C are 'of annual Plants. 


Tn care now of the annual plants in pots ; they 
'muſt in dry weather be well ſopplied with water; let 

thein be watered at leaſt three or four times à Weck: 1 

— very Wh y Feather they will need Watering every fy 
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Support ſuch annuals as require it with handſome ſtakes, 
or ſticks, and let the ſtalks or {tems of the plants be neatly 
tied to them according as they advance in height. 
2 on theſe plants, let them be 

for nothing looks worſe; trim 
or regulate any diſorderly growths ; $ ood keep the planus 


When dead leaves a 
immediately taken o 


always clear from v 


Watering and general 6 of perennial Plant? in Pats. 


In dry weather give water alſo prenty often to all the per- 


ennial flower- plant 


ts in 


But this muſt be done i in 2 
which are paſt flowering will want water as well as 
and ſuch as are ſill. to bloom. 1 


which are now l 


Take care now of 
have done blowing ; let the ſtalks, when the flowers de - 


that is, thoſe Sha 


ſuch perennial. plants in pots as 


cay, be immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the top 
of the pot; take ſome out, replace i it with the ſame quan- 
tity of new, and then ſet the po ina 8880 us for the 


remainder of the ſummer. 
Propagate POTIONS Plants, won: 


Nov is the proper time to increaſe many of the double- 
flowered and other deſirable n e ot 


flowering, by Nipping and 
proper time to 


wards the latter — 
Many ſorts may 


ticularly the double roſe- 
ſcarlet lychnis, and double rocket: 


of the 


be 1 


n and catchfly, d 
; alſo the doub 


- 


parting and the 
into den k about the an ar to- 
acreaſed by that method; par · 


uble 


rag- 


ged robin, bachelor's button, gentianella, da ene 


auriculas, double daiſies, large 


other ſuch like kinds of fibrous-rooted perennials. 
The method is this : 


where the plants have grown i I 
large tufts let the whole af each root be taken up entire I 
out of the earth, then let it be parted, or divided 8 25 AS 


many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee convenient, 
into very ſmall ſets : but in parting them, take care to 


it in ſuch a manner as every plant or ſlip ſo ſeparated . 


be proper furniſhed with roots, 


When the root is thus 


. 


To, 


heart's-eaſe, and eu 


ut 


into ſeveral flips or di- 
ſtint plants, let every. ſuch lip or plant be trimmed, by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 


— 


N 


— 
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| pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the” other 
parts as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occaſionally flipped as they wo in 
the gronnd, or by detaching the”  outlide off off-ſets, with 
= to each as 3 e 

muſt be ted in a Or where 
br be — iy ſhaded « tay be Let them be 
ſet about ſix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, 
and give them ſome water, 
Let the watering be occafionally repeated, till | the plant 
are rooted, and alſo during the ſummer. 

Theſe will all take root in a very mort time, get 
ſtrength, and make tolerable good plants by the latter end 
of October and November: at that time, or in the ſpri pring, 
they may be taken up with balls, and planted fome in 


pots, and the reſt into borders. They will all blow — 
ſummer. | 


i een en A Grate, n { 

This is now a proper time to propagate faxifra | 

The double white ſaxifrage produces its yy in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, in April or May, and makes a beautiful ap- 

nce. 

They are eaſily propagated by the fmall granulous off. 
ſet roots, which they produce plentifully : they are gene- 
rally planted in pots, but alſo be planted in the bor- 
ders or beds, planting ſeveral of its ſmall roots in a little 
clufter together, that the flowers may come up! in dere; 
otherwiſe they will make but little ſhow. 

The pyramidal ſaxifrage makes a moſt beautiful appear- 
ance when in bloom : 22 is propagated by off - ſets, which 
ariſe from the ſides of the LP and they may now be 

taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, and will 

flower next year. | 
. Likewiſe the thick-leaved purple, and Wink other du 
| or fi &c. of apa 2 alto be POE by off-ſets 
3 


1 3 * , 5 
Nn n TY E Nn 


The 9 amis | in pots ſhould, ſome tine in thi 
wonth, be cal p into freſh earth. 


For that. purpoſe, provide a 1 of freſh light com- 


= 
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volt ; let this be ſifted, or otherwiſe broken very ſmall be · 


N Then pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; detach 
any confiderable increaſed off - ſets; turn the plants out of 
the pots, trim away ſome, of the earth from its roots, or, if 
old plants, clear away the earth entirely, cut off any decays | 
ed part at bottom of the main root, and let the extreme 
kbres be trimmed ; this done, fill the pots nearly with 
new compoſt, immediately ſet one plant in the middle of 
«ach, cloſe the earth well about the root and bottom 
part, and fill up the pots properly with more compoſt. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode- 
rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade 
them occaſionally from the ſun with mats, and water them 
in dry weather till the plants have taken toot. 


— 


Plant off. ſets of auticulas; if any are produced on the 
old plants, either in pots or borders, &c. they may now 


be detached and planted, See Mayr. 
"Seedling Auriculas, e. Er Ne, = 80 
The ſeedling auriculas and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 


ſced-bed. 1 * . 
Dig for them a bed or border in a ſheltered ſituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a mo- 
derate watering. . 22 Dt 
The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould-prove dry, 
be repeated moderately every other day till the plants have 
taken freſh rogt. tr A bent te ts 3 
| - Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. © 
This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed : and it will 
alſo be proper to ſow the ſeed of polyanthuſes. 
Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown in a border of light 
earth, or in boxes, or large wide pots, or garden pans, &c. 
for that purpoſe: either prepare a bed or border expoſed 
only to the morning.ſun, ſow the ſeed and rake it in, or 
firſt ſmooth the ſurface, ſow the ſeed, cover it in with 
fine earth a quarter to half an inch deep: or fill ſome 
pots or boxes with light earth about the middle or latter 
end of the month. Let the ſeeds be ſown pretty thick, 
and cover them about a quarter of an inch deep. 255 


* 


where it was omitted laſt mo be pricked out from the 


— 
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The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the 
morning fun comes, ſtand there till the end of nen 
month, and jen be removed where then can have th 
| n. A „ 

_ _ "The auricula ſeed will probably not grow before the 
ſpring, but the plants will then come up earlier and 
ronger than thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon. ' : 
But the yanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time to 


grow ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the 
ſpring after. wm YE OWE 3 r = ; qo 


e - Carnation Layers. | 

' Carnation layers, that have been layed five or fix weeks, 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old root, 
and planted into beds or pots. | | 
But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſable to plant a parcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmall pots, particularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds. 
For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 

ots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 
' take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the 

naked bottom end, cloſe to the root, or lit part, or gaſh, 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each 
ot, and immediately give a little water.. | 

Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady ſituation, and give water 
as occaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there 
until the latter end of October, when either place them in 
a warm fituation for the winter ; or for the 3 ſorts 
it would be adviſable that a raiſed bed of dry compoſt 

prepared, the breadth and length of a common garden 

frame; the bed muſt be prepared with fome dry and light 
earth, or mixed with a quantity of coal afhes, or ſand, 
Ac. and raiſed at leaſt four inches above the common le- 
vel of the ground : when thus prepared, put on the frame 
then, at the above time (October), plunge the pots to their 
rims in the bed, cloſe together, and in which to remain 
all winter to protect the roots more effectually from froſt; 
and to be defended in bad weather with the glaſſes, &c. 


\ 
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But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly 
in mild and dry wether, 2 Oe 

Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, tie pots 
may, at the above fime, be plunged in a bed prepared as 
above ; then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and — 
ſome good thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe V 
drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad wea. 


taer. 2 9 


By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 
2 Zu 3} more ſecurely from froſt; for it n n 
not enter ſo eaſily at the fides of the pots to hurt tlie Toots, 

The plants are to remain in either of the above ſitua- 
tions, and in the ſame pots, till the latter end of Febrn- 
ary, or the beginning or ſome time in March ; they are 
then to be turned out with the ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted into. the large pots, where they are to 
blow.—See February and r 

But the common carnation layers that are intended to 
be planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in this 
manner : CE 

When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to 
be ſeparated from the old plant, trimmed as above di- 
refed, and planted. in a bed or border of rich earth. Let 
them be ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from one 
another, and directly watered, and the waterings muſt be 
occaſionally repeated, and if very hot weather, and the 
bed, & c. open: to the ſun, it would be of much advantage 
if the plants could be ſhaded from the mid-day fun nll 
well rooted. _, _ TS FP: 1 3 
The layers are to remain in this bed or border until Oc- 
tober or November, to gain ſtrength, and then fome may 
be tranſplanted into. ye borders, and others remain for 
tranſplanting in the ſpring. ; 

Laying Carnations, 

This is ſtill a, proper time fo lay carnation and double 
Txeet-williams ; 'Gie this muſt be done in the beginning 
of the month” © © FP 
. Take off all ſuch layers of doubtful ſweet - williams a8 


were laid five or fix weeks zg, And manage them as di- 
rected for the carnations. 7 


8 
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Plant out Pink Pipings, c. 
When the pink pipings or cuttings, planted in 
and July, are — Lo — advaiiced in wi let = 
be thinned out and planted in three or four feet wide beds 
in rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper watering: 
_ the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, and they vil 
| acquire proper ſtrength for flowering moderately the: 
ollowing year, but in greater perfection the ſecond ſum. 
3 will obtain a Ne growth by the end & 
October, when, or in November, or the following ſprinz, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be tranſplanted with balls into 
the borders, & c. agg, 
| | Sow Seeds of bulbous Flowers. 
No ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain ney 
varieties, The proper time to do' this, is ſome time be- 
tween the middle and end of the month. IG 
The ſorts proper to be ſown are, tulips, hyac inths, nar- 
ciſſus, iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, and lilies, the ſeeds 
of martagons, crocuſes, and other bulbs. a 
Theſe feeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes, &c. 
The convenience of boxes or pats is, they can be re- 
moved readily to different fituations, as the ſeaſon re- 
uires: boxes for this purpoſe may be of any moderate 
ze, about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches, or more 
in width andengrh, by eight or ten deep: or large wide 
garden pots are equally eligible. < 

They muſt be filled within an inch and a half of the 
top, with fine light earth, making the top ſmooth ; then 

ſow the ſeeds. thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. a 

The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a ſomewhat 
ſhady ſituation; and if the weather proves dry, muſt beat 
rimes lightly watered : they are to ſtand there till the la- 
ter end of September, and then to be removed to a wam 
part of the garden'in the full ſun. Wo CP: 
But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed equally well, with 2 
little care of ſhading occaſionally in hot ſunny weather, 

and ſome ſheltering in winter from froſt. The beds mult 
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be prepared in a dry, warm fituation, and ſhould be about 
three Ret broad. 1 


The boxes, &c. or beds, muſt be defended in winter from 
ſevere froſts and great ſnows; and this is to be done by 
laying dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, 
or on the ſurface of the beds. 3 
The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of 
next March or in April, &c. and muſt then be kept clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather refreſhed often with water, 
In June and July their leaves will decay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and lit. 
ter, and about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed ov 
the ſurface of the box or bed. | 3 
Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond ſum. 
mer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them. 
Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry- 
lying ſpot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to 
be three feet broad. a 2 209 
Then take up the roots out of the ſeed - bed, and im- 
mediately plant them into the beds prepared for them; 
let them be placed in rows four inches aſunder. 

The moſt ready method will be to draw neat drills with 
a ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 
place the roots in the drills an inch or two diſtance ; or if 
very ſmall, may be ſcattered thinly along the drills, and 
draw the earth over them the depth of two inches. 

The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be 
removed again, and muſt then be ſet three or four inches 
each way apart. | a ö 
Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering ; obſerv - 
ing, at each removal, to allow more and more room. : 
When they are brought to a proper ſize cf growth for 
flowering, they are then to be managed as the other old 
roots. * * F e * 


But it will be ſeveral years before ſome of the roots ar- 
nve to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never be- 
Zin to ſhow a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but the 
advantage of raifing this and other choice bulbs from ſeed 
is, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering ſtate, 
and begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, or diſco- 
ver other peculiar properties, according to the different 
\pecies, there will every year appear among them many 
new flowers. | | FE . | 
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This is the advantage of raifing them from feed; 2 


likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometime; 
ſome that greatly excel by the luſtre of colour, tinges, auf 
regularity of ſtripes, ccc. 
However, as the raifing of bulbous roots from ſeed is x 
very tedious proceſs, and fo Tong before they begin to 
ower, many perſons not having patience to wait de 


time, are deterred from proceeding in the bufineſs; an 


is practiſed principally by thofe who are particularly 

rious in theſe kind of flowers. * N 

Siem Anemone Seeds, &c. 
Sow anemone ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculuſes, aul 


üpring cyclamens. 12 | 


It will be moſt adviſable to ſow theſe ſeeds principaly 


in boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden 


The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very ligu 
earth: the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 
and covered lightly with fifted earth, not more than 1 

rter-of an inch deep. : 2 
The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and plants are, 


both before and when they are come up, to be managed 


above directed in the management of the ſeedling bulbs. 
gr " Remuve Bulbous Roots, o 
; This is fill a proper time to remove or tranſplank 
where required, ſeveral ſorts of late flowering bulbous 


roots, now out of bloom, ſuch as the roots of martagens 
and red lillies; the ſtalks and leaves of white lilies alſo now 


decay; and that is alſo the moſt proper time to remove 


theſe bulbs. 


Ss. . 


When the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be il 


ſeparated from them; and when this is done, the princ- 
pal roots may either be planted again now in the pro 
laces, or may be dried and cleaned, and put up till 

: r, and then ted. 1 * . TER . 
But the beſt of the off ſets ſhould be planted agun 
Joon, in nurſery beds, each ſort ſeparate, and there to - 
main a year or two: and then may be planted among tie 
other flowering roots. „ 
Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having 
lar 7 ſquamous or ſcaly bulbs, the ſcales thick, fleſuy, 


like the ſolid bulbs, therefore, that after being 


hen up and the oft-{ets detached; it would be proper to 


— =; a a. 


gplent, they do not keep well long out of the 
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replant them either directly, or as ſoon after as 'conive- 

nieut; or where theſe bulbous roots are grown into lage 

bunches, the outward off- ſets may occaſionally be de- 

tached, without removing the main roots. +: {brit 

Remove alſo, where neceſſary, the roots of bulbous and 

Perſian iriſes, where it was omitted laſt month; and the 

bulbs of narciſſuſes, fpring crocuſes, and jonquils, fritil- 

larias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, 

and the roots have not put out new fibres, may ſtill be re- 

moved, if required, either for freſh tranſplanting them, 

where neceſſary, or to ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets when 

grown into large bunches, _ 1 Þ 

For, as obſerved in the two or three former months, it is 

neceſſary to take up the beſt ſorts of bulbous flower-roots, 

at leaſt once every two or three years, in order to ſeparate _ 

the increaſed parts or off-ſets from the large or principal 

roots; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as the flower 

and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after; for at that 

period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſhment, but 

will bear removal without the leaſt check. - 

- But on the contrary, when the roots are-permitted to 

remain in the ground any conſiderable time after the de- 

cay of the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend out n 

fibres, and even at that\time begin to form the bud #: 

the next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 

be taken up, they might receive ſo great a check by the re- 

moval, that ſome ſorts would not produce flowers the ſuc- 

creding year; or, at leaſt if they did, the lower would be 

very poor and weak. _ 1 | 5 

Tranſplant Perennialt. W 
Tranſplant into nurſery- beds the ſcedlings of wall · flo wr - 

ers, ſtocks, and fes ian, carnations, pinks ; alſo co 

tumbines, ſcabiouſes, and other ſeedling perennial and bi- | 

ennial plants as are ſtill remaining in the ſeed- bed. 

* Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in moiſt weather; and the 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, 

the BY 2nd get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be 
dug forthem, or elſedig ſome beds three or four feet broad, . 

uad immediately put in the plants, about fix inches di- 
ſtance from one another, and let them be directly watered. 

« When the plants have ſtood in the above beds or bor- 7 

ng two months, or 2 or till the end of Octo-—ᷓ 


- 
= 


In 
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- parts of . tie 
at | 


And alſo thorn, and all other ſorts. 


are only clipped but once a year; becauſe thoſe hedge 
that are trimmed now, will not 
to. fignif) 


| middle of, laſt month, or before, will want clipping again 
in the anos or latter end of this month; which fhould 
de performed: accordingly, or next month at fartheſt ; ; not 
permitted to remain in rough diſorder all winter. 


ble, of moiſt weather: keep theſe ecgings cut pretty lor, 
| and do not let them grow too 


_ ' Tittle, for they: will now begin to want it; that is, where 
it was not done laſt month, ſhould now cut off all the 


even, let them alſo be cut to ſome regulaf order, which you 
box. edgings. 


85 E the cutting in the fides, & c. of the thrift eg 
— . 


ber, or . &c. or next ſprin quantity 
then be nted into the flower 3 and 2 


er grown, man 


* fo 


a, - 
. A a 
* * 


If cus Hedges, 
"Now clip: or Him hedges. All forts may abs 
Fi, fuck as Rolly, yew, . hornbeam, elm, line, 


This is the ohly proper ſeaſon to cut ſuch hedges a 


ſh out any more ſhoots 
will not want cutting 


this fummer ; ſo that ti 
next year. 


err wa = wsnti 


again till 


But ſuch hedges as were dipped 1 in the beginning, o 


* Cut Box and Thrift. 7 94 
elgings ; in which take opportunity, if pol. 


Clip box 
Edgings of thrift ould alſo at this time be trimmed 2 


decayed flower-ſtalks : and where the ſides have grown un-, 


may do with a Pair of garden-ſhears, *in clipping de 


The garden- ſhears for clipping box edgings, &c. ſhould 
be in good order, very ſharp at the points, that you m 
de able to cut the fides and top in a clean neat manner. 
But this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 


as, if too cloſely trimmed in a wt hot ſeaſon, they 
OP INE a Re POE 


© > wr; Yeh ow cc @ &A ©» 


Mow FAR 


Continue to mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be 
done once a week or fortnight, according oer 


e 


* 


= 4 
„ I 
_— 


"5% 


o& the graſs, which in gardens ſhould always be kept 8 
down ſhort, cloſe, and even. 


n e eee © 
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Abs.] 


Let the walks 3nd lawns be alſo oten poled and rolled 
and this is almoft as neceſſary to be done as mo in 


the graſs clean and neat ; and the wor | of 
i 43 | ſo 105 ereby effected with much : 
eaſe and expedition ; as al o more cloſe and ev y per 


In mowing of garde n graſs, take always 


dewy mornings, or moiſt weather, while the graſs is wet; 
for ſhort cannot be — with a7 tolemible di- 
; A and exactneſs when dry. | | 


Gravel Walks, 


> Otel walks ſhonla always be . very clear from 
weeds and litter: and thele walks ſhould be = rolled 


5 leaſt once or twice a week. 


The borders in this garden thould be al kept hens from 
weeds, and always exceeding neat, 

- Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with | 
a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut ; ip yay 
weeds that appear. 


After this they mould be raked over neatly, 1 F 
off all weeds and litter, and * ſhould be 15 clean 


and ſmooth. 


a Mir Plans 


Look over the plants in the borders or other parts of 
this garden; and where there any diſcover a very diſor- 
derly growth, let them have ſome proper regulation in 
trimming and tying, &c. where any branches or ſhoots, 
&c. advance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch 
33 off cloſe or ſhortened, or others tied wp it ſhall 
ſtem 

Where the ſhoots of rambling flowering plants inter- 
tere ** each other, 22 — 8 ſo that 
every plant may ſtand : they always r to 
the beſt advantage when they ſtand clear of — 2 

Take off all withered leaves, and let the main ſtems 2 
the flowers be well 2 with ſtakes or ſticks, i 
upright direction; „ ſorts W to 
W 8 9 > | 

; X 5 Ee 
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© + Where any fhvots hang dangling, cut them off nest f- 
, OO 
Where French and African marigolds, chy fanthetoun, 
or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce ran. 
'vling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould be trimmed up 
cloſe to the ſtem ſeveral inches upward from the bo 
This wilt cauſe them to form handſome and 
heads, and will ſhow themſelves to greater advantage tha 
if the branches were permitted to ſpread near the ground 
3 ˙ð2FGatler Flower Sredt. 


* 


Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in; 
dry day, both of all ſorts of: annuals and biennials, and di 
ſuch perennials as may be required; ſpread them on mat; 
to dry in an airy place where the fun can come. 
Wen they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, 
and put them in paper or canvas bags, or into boxes, til 
the ſeaſon for ſowing them. BS 
Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any are now out of 
ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal narcifſus, Guernſey 
Fly and other amaryllis, and autumn crocus, &c. planting 
them in beds or borders of light earth, and ſome Guernſe) 
tity, &c. alſo in pots; they will all blow the end of thy 
and net month, and October. 
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TME advantage of dry days to hoe and deſtroy tit 
I weeds between the rows of young trees and ſhruds c 
all kinds. Let this always be done in due time, befor 
the weeds grow to any conſiderable fize. | 
For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it vi 
require double labour to cut them down; and large weed 
when they are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, 4 
well ſhaken about, many of them take root, and grov Þ 


Again. 


| - 
o 


E on-eo=m. _ 


o nl #a© 


. . 2 


Seng 


Nur 46s. 
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nu and Water Reling. * lea 


4 'v 31 4y 
eile ing 7 and ſhrubs $ of all forts foul Loh pare 
kept perfectl free fro e for theſe, it pe 
grow in ſeed- beds, would do much d abe: 
very dry and hot weather, it will TY be proper to 
K. Ts and pots of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling. 
candy ag * at this de be great. -e to On 
Likewiſe often, water al plants? in pots. 1 
| ad "a LE M3 cen; 
A ELL 
Now is 3 good time to trim ever ergreens 125 ſuch other 
ſicubs as want it in the nurſery. NS is; .obſerve. 
to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 
2 more regular head en * * low leer s un- 
OP 4 ns IS hs * AT 


a * 
- 
* & * 1 þ . 


: An Tha: ibbgd got 25.5004 21068 


Where foreſt trees or any others have made any vigo- 
rous ſhoots rom their ſtems, or 1 n * 


in th ICAL d? BY #6430 // ” ; 


9 
* 
* 


Tranſplanting. 


In the beginning. of; this month, if the weather be 2 

bttle moiſt and Cloudy,. you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 

= and firs, from the ny: 5 beds where they were 
wn 9 5 


It is now to 8 25 ns laſt month, that it 
þ 


not meant to make # general trunſplanting; Wat 

2 the plants are any ways crowded in the Aid tire 

vill be paper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not Gand 

to ſpoil one another. I doing this work, von are to ob- 

lerve the ſame method as mentioned: laſt mouth. 3 
918 2 £14; 


| Preparing Ground for tran/dlanting, 288. [ 421 
The ground, where a neu plantation of young! rener 
dude is to be, made in autumn; ſhould be kept 
clear from large weeds; and if there be any now of lat 
growth advanting to to ſeed, hoe them up, and fake "them 
off the ground; and carry them'away. e mf lg ni 8 
Towards the end of this month, it will be time to 
to trench ſuch pieces of 8 4co'to/be planted 1 in: au- 
3 


une ſhruhs: and in 
that the ground may be better improved by the rains, 
e wefns Een Ky 
rou ges, tin in Otober 
— ny &c. and N 4 p 5 
n. 


. . 22 | nd : nks's 544 HEN" af 5; Ty 
New ge over the 1 — three 
weeks or a month, and 
parts about the bud may pinched. 

"Budding may alſo {ill be performed, but it muſt be 


done in the beginning or middle of the month at fartheſt, 


otherwiſe i it cannot de performed N 
- Cherry and Plum Stoner. 


WO nnn 


Tk GREENHOUSE.” 


{1 2 Iten Fe 


eee Shrubs, 


— 


e the. middle or latter 8 of N 


12 let all fuch green : hauſe ſhrubs, &c. as are in want of 


dn veng r 


being a good time for doing that work. 


For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 


ſome proper · ſized pots or tubs; theſe deb ready, let 
ſuch plants be taken vp out of their. pors the balls 
whole, then trim off mated and, marie web; 


which ſpread about the 1 N the hall, ad PP 


of the old earth;/ - 


Then having put in a little f freſn n the new pots, | 


ſet one in each, aud fill it up properly with the neu 
compoſt, and give a moderate watering ; ſo proceed with 
athers, and remove M ene A 


[are. 


Preferve 3 and plum ſtones, &c. for _— 


ry 22 5'S 


<7 
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Shift fucculent Plants, + 2.55 
This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſuc- 
culent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, / 
ſedums, aloes, and other ſimilar ſorts. Let this be done in 
- the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 
Take them out of the pots, and trim off ſome of the 
outward old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 
ftraggiing fibres of the root; ſer the plants immediately 
into the new pots, fill it up equally round with new light - 
compoſt, and directly give each a little water. 75 
den kes the pots in a ſhady place, and the plants wilb 
ſoon take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed - 
ina garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 
protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap- 
pen before they take root. | os 
If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of this 
month, they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well in freſh rooting, in two or three weeks. N 
Be ſure let all theſe ſucculent plants oe pate, in very 
1625 dry earth; a ſandy ſoil, or any dry light compoſt, is 
eligible, on account of the great humidity of theſe © 
kinds of plants. F | : 
F *; Propagate Ales, Sc. | 3 
The firſt or ſecond week of this month is a proper time 
to lip or detach ſuckers or rooted dff-fets of aloes, and 
other ſucculents from the old plants, to propagate them... 
The flips or off- ſets are to be planted togly, in ſmall 
pots; the pots muſt be filled with ſome very light dry 
compoſt. Theie being ready, plant one in each pot, and 
Cloſe the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and 
water them moderate. 2 
When all is planted, ſet the pots where can be de- 
fended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry let them 
have now and then a moderate refreſhment of water ; thus 
the plants will be rooted in a ſhort time. | 


pA Wy Watering. Ing oF 5 
Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the 
pots and tubs of 3 and to all the other 


4 . : 
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green: houſe plants; and let this be always given in gue 


rr before the earth in the pots or tubs becomes ver 


FN. - 


But take particular care of the fruiting oran 
lemon trees, and do not let them 9 = 
otherwiſe the young. fruit lately fet will 1 ab, or be⸗ 
come of * growth. 
rel 8 1 | r 

"To ora nge and lemon trees it would be a great advan. 
tage to add a little freſh earth to the top of the tubs or pots, 
— it was not done in any of the former months 
during the ſummer. _ 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 
ſhould be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots : this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the tub 
or r por filled up again with freſh, rich earth. 

this ĩs — let every tub or pot have a moderate 
watering 3 ; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 

This ſhould' be done in the beginning of the month; 
anch it is of fuch ſervice to theſe plants, that if negleRted 
before, the doing of it ſhould not be omitted now. 

The above drefling would alſo be of much ſervice 
any other green-houſe plants at this ſeaſon, where 

done any time within the laſt two or three morſe, | 


Taeculate Orange Trees. 


Tnoculate orange · trees, for this is the only proper ſeaſon 

to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt be 

done in the firſt, or at fartheſt in the ſecond week in the 

month. The proper ſtocks to bud thefe upon, is ſuch » 

are raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſort of fruit. See 
the Green-houſe for March, April, June, apd ul. 


1028 PITT 


. 
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2 THE HOT-HOUSE. 12 

- Giving Hr and Water. 7 
"Corus to admit a large > portion of freſh air into * 
the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the plants in 


in this W 1 the rules as in wy une 
| aud d July, — | 


A 7 — 3 * 
— a a . 
— ; 


- PR" 


HEE 


1 let all the e have _ pretty WW "_—_ 
195 times a week, or as often as it may _ neceſ- 
ſary, ta keep tlie earth in the _ always ins mod erate, 


cdeger of — See: July. bra An TE 


+ 2.9 Þ- * © 4 Ne f1 £5: + 

a 8 4 Pune apple Plants... * „ 

The pi dar api alata crhiah are to bear der trult u to de 

el ne next year, ſnould now, where it was not done laſt 
month, be ſhifted into the large pots, where they are final - 
ly to remain to fruit. 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe calle> twenty. 
fours, or fixteens. 
Let tis ſhifting be done, if poſſible, in the Grff of ſe- 
cond week in the month, that they may have time to make 
new roots, and eſtabliſh themſelves in a free growth by 

October, ready for being placed in a new dark bed i in the 
fruiting houſe, where they are to remain to fruit. - 

In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve. to let a proper 1 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any "gh, 
mellow, rich garden mould will do: but if a r 
compoſt of ric + na — earth, freſh hg nts 
and a portion- of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up 
xc 2 in a ridge, pe in the full In and air, ſome 
monchs before, it will ill be the moſt eligible ſoil for theſe 

a 515 « 
be earth deing ads. chew bring the gew pots fot 
the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new 
earth into each pot as will cover the bottom two, three, or 
four inches deep, according to the fize of che ors and 
plants; and then having taken the plants in their preſent. 
pots out of the bark-bed, with care turn out each plant 
with its ball entire; and placing it in the new pat, fill 
up the vacancy with freſn earth, and ae ee give a 
moderate watering. 

When all is planted, let the hank. bed be ſired up 
with a fork to the bottom: at the ſame time let a good 
quantity of new tan be thrown 1 ith and fork up b both FA 
together. See n 

This being done; let the pots dame be plunged, 
2gain to their rims, and refreſh them now and then — 8 
Water. 

Likewiſe ae Hiſting jt would be benebcial to give a, 

light ſhade of mats over the glaſſes in kot e * 

from about teu to two or three clock. SY 
og 5 | 


\ 
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ee” 5  Fraiting Pines. _.. + = 
Take care of the pine-apple plants which are now: 
fruit ; they will 1 then require ſome water; but 
this muſt not be given in large quantities. 
Be careful, as obſerved laſt month, that according as 
the fruit arrives to maturity, to gather them before too 
ripe.— See July. | | 


Propagating Pines. 1 
The pine - apples will now ripen apace; therefore take 
care, according as the fruit was cut, to obſerve, tint 
where fuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from are not 
furniſhed with ſuckers for an increaſe of new plants, they 
ſhould now be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 
their producing ſue n. : 
This is now to be managed in the manner as directed 
laſt moath : and the ſuckers are alfo to be treated accord- 
ing to the method there mentioned. . 
Like wiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the 
ine · apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation: when the 
Fruit has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiſt, and this ſhould be returned, in 
order to be planted. 5 <0 Ute 2 
The management of the crowns now is alſo the ſame a 
in the laſt month. enn 15. 


2 


— 


—— 
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SEPTEMBER- 
: work To 2 DONE IN FHE arne GARDEN. 
— e 1 wo 
HIS is now the ſeaſon to begin to provide muſhroom 
- ſpawn, and to prepare. proper ſupplies of hot d 


for making muſhroom beds, in which to plant the 
pan for the production of muſhrooms. | 
- Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe-ſtz- 
ble dung, and about the beginning, or any time this months 
it will de proper to provide a neceſſary quantity, ready 


— 
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ſe; taking the long moiſt litter and ſhort 
= — the whole — „5 Il. f 
But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould be 
tofſed up mixedly together in a heap till the firſt great heat 
is over; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or thereabouts ; it will then be in right or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bed. e 
But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a 
ſufficient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn : this is a ma- 
terial article; and a proper quantity muſt be procured to 
plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms, for this 
ſpawn contains the plants in embryo. _ 5 
Ibis is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung hot- beds; it is alſo often 
to be met with in horſe-dung-hills, which have hin fix - 
or eight months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in-paſ- _ 
ture 2 and meadows, and ſhould be ſearched for in 
thoſe places where you ſee muſhrooms riſe naturally; but 
I generally prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old 
hot-beds or in old dung-bills, or dungy compoſts, &c. as 
greatly ſuperior to the field ſpawn, both for the 
certainty of being the true falutiferous ſort, and the 
general ſuperiority of its production in good fleſhy muſh- 
rooms. 


I have often found excellent £| in the farmer's. 
r and compoſt heaps; ſuch as we commonly ſee 
piled up in large heaps in the lanes, or on commons near 
their fields; and you will generally find it moſt of all in 
thoſe dung heaps which conſiſt chiefly of horſe · ſtable 
dung, obſerving to ſearch in ſuch as a to have lain 
for ſeveral months; and may alſo often find moſt excel- 
lent ſtrong ſpawn in horſe-milt tracts, where horſes are 
employed conſtantly under ſhelter in turning mills, &c. or 
in ſtable yards, where horſe-dung has lain ſome confider- 
able time in the dry: alfo in covered horſe-rides, in live- 
ry-ſtable yards, inns, &c. where horſes are exerciſed. The 
place being thickly littered with ſhort ſtable dung, fine 

_— of ſpawn are often found. towards the fides of the 
e. | | 3 x 1 
Spawn is commonly found in fearching as above, in 
lumps of dry rotten or half-rotted dung; is a white fi- 
drous ſubſtance, running and ſpreading itſelf in the faid 
lumps of dry rotten dung * eating of a white ſtringy 
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vr filamentoſe nature, and, if of the true ſ. has exattly 
the ſmell of a — or Knit | Dy | 
Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpawn 
together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as entire as poſ. 
ſible, laying them at the ſame time in a wheel-barroy 
or baſket with the ſame care: when you have gathered 
enough for your purpoſe, let the lumps be laid in a 
—— and covered with ſome dry litter till the bed 
. y. | ie | 
But if the pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely ; then cover them as above. 

.  T have been obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but 
particularly thoſe called the Neat-houſe gardeners near 
Chelſea; alſo about Lambeth and places adjacent; where 
many of the gardeners' labourers go about at this ſeaſon 
and collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if cloſdy 
packed 4 in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great di- 
Nance: I have more than once ſent it above a hundred 
and fifty miles. 1 | 

It isfold from about two or three to fix or eight ſhillings 
per buſhel ; though ſometimes, when plentifully procured, 
is ſold for quarter the laſt-mentioned price. 

When you have obtained the fpawn, you may then be- 
gin to make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right con- 
dition for that purpoſe... | 
- Chooſe a dry-lying place, either in the melon-ground, 
wherein to make the bed, or on any other dry ſheltered 
fituation ; and the bed may be made either wholly upon 
the ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench only fix 
inches deep, and to the width and length of the intended 
bed; and the excavated earth of the trench, if a rich, 
tight, mellow foil, will ſerve to earth it. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the 
bed, which muſt be at leaſt three and a half to four feet 
wide, and as long as you ſhall think convenient, from fif- 
teen or twenty to fifty feet, or more, according to the 
quantity you intended to raiſe, and is to be made ridge- 

ways, like the roof of a houſe, about three and a half to 
four feet high. | 

Bi ing in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to the 

| falkextent: and as you advance in beight, draw both fees 
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in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, as it were, 
thing at the top. n 55 
* 2 you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to ſhake and 
mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but beat 
it down firmly with the fork, and permit the w hole to ſet- 
tle gradually of itſelf. 1 N 
hus let the bed be carried on till you have raifed it to 
the height of at leaſt three feet and a hall, or four feet high, 
fniſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of a houſe, as 
foreſaid. ; | i ; _ 
x Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at leaſt. 
2 fortnight, or three weeks or a manth, according to its 
ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the ſpawn, or at_ 
leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; for the bed 
will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, and 
will continue in a great heat for many days; and if 
the ſpawn was to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it 
would be entirely deſtroyed ; therefore have two or three 
long ſticks thruſt down into the dung, to pull up occa- 
fonally to try the heat; which be ſure let be quite mild, 
reduced to a very low warmth, before you venture the 
ſpawn in: for this is very delicate, impatient both of too 
much heat, ſevere cold, and copious moiſturee. 
 _-Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould - 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, 
to cover the whole a good thickneſs at the top with long 
dry litter or garden mats, for much wet would ſpoil the bed. 
When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn 'be. 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows lengthways 
of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within about 
five or {ix inches of the bottom. „ 
Flant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to put 
them juſt. within the ſurface of the bed, and let them be 
put in about five orvix inches aſunder; when you have 
finiſhed one row, begin another fix or eight inches from 
the firſt, and ſo proeeed till you have planted the whole. 
When this is done, let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
of your ſpade. _ | „ 
Then let every part of the bed, from the bottom up - 
ward, be coyered with ſome rich dry earth about an, 
inch and a half thick; let this alſo be made quite ſmooth, 
dy uſing the ſpade as above. I 
Or ſometimes the ſpawning is performed by placing the 
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ſpawn upon the ſurface of the dung, making firſt a 
of ecanth along the bottom three or |: eo ain 
two thick; ſo placing the firſt row of ſpawn upon the 
dung cloſe along the upper edge of the layer of 
then earth over the ſpawn the above thickneſs, continuing 
the layer of earth fix inches up the fide of the bed, place 
more ſpawn, as before; and ſo proceed with the reſt, 
finiſhing as above. | 
 * Likewiſe the ſpawning is ſometimes effected by firſ 
earthing the bed all over an inch and half, or two inches 
thick, then r the ſpawn into the earth cloſe down 
to the dung, and then add a little more earth over the 
ua not more than an inch thick, ſmoothing the ſurface 
evenly. . _ | 
Then, in either of the above methods, let the whole be 
covered with ſome clean and dry ſtraw, or dry long ſtable 
litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to keep out the wet and cold; 
obſerving, however, if you have any doubt of the bed re- 
rr a vigorous heat again ſoon after being ſpawned 
and cloſely earthed over, which confines the heat and hot 
ſteam, you may cover it only but a quarter or half the 
thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for a few days or a week or 
fortnight, if a very ſubſtantial bed, and the weather is. 
dry; but if rain falls, defend it above with the ſtraw, or 
dry long horſe-ſtable litter; for if the bed is now ſuffered 
either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo delicate 
is the ſpawn ; and requires therefore the greateſt precau- 
tions in the firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, agree- 
able to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in 
due time with dry litter, the full thickneſs above mention- 
ed; which muſt be continued conſtantly over the bed in 
all weathers, night and day, and managed as below. 
When. heavy rains fall, examine- the above covering; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through ts the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and lay 
ſome freſh on next the ſurface. - 
During the winter ſeaſon, the bed-muſt be kept entirely 
free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered, night and 
day, as above, to defend it ſecurely from wet and cold: and 
in time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 
of covering ſhould be augmented with more cry 
ſtraw, and over this ſpread ſome large garden mats or cau- 
vas cloth, which ſhould remain conſtantly all winter. 
Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered ſome 
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come freely, or that the warmth of the bed appears ſpent, 
may remove the covering, and apply next the bed a quan- 
tity of warm, dry horſe · ſtable litter, near a foot thick, and 
other dry litter over that; and this will 'a freſh 
moderate heat in the bed, and prove very il. 
But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off. for a ſhort time, 
when a very moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot wea- 
ther may now and then have little ſprinklings of water. 
Theſ. beds, if properly made, and taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms = 
in five or ſix weeks after hea — and will conti- 
nue ſometimes bearing for ſev i 73 
The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
faſt every way, and the plants will riſe thickly, in a ſuc- 
ceſſional order, all over the bet. 
But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 
any plants till two, three, or four months after it is 
made; but when that happens you ſhould not deſpair; it 
may be aſſiſted by applying a good thickneſs: of long 
warm ſtable-litter next the earth, as before intimated, to 
revive the declining warmth, and ſet the 2 in motion: 
and ſuch a bed, after it begins, often produces abundance 
of fine muſhrooms, and continues to do ſo a long time. 
You muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 
producing, and you- pull it to- pieces, to fave any freſh 
— ſpawn that occurs, to plant in new beds; for the 
pawn will keep good for ſeveral months, provided you 
1 it in a dry warm place, and cover it with dry litter. 
have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawn on the late 
made cucumber ridges, both in the frame and: hand-glaſs 
beds, that is, thoſe made in Aprib and May, and, in a 
month or two after, introduced the pieces of ſpawn along 
the top edges of the bed into the earth, and covered the 
places outwardly with a little ſhort dry litter: and thus the 
ipawn has ſuceeeded and produced a great number of 
muthrooms in Auguſt, September, and October; obſerving 
to continue the places covered as above. 
See my Freatiſe on the Garden Muſhroom. 


5 Planting and ſowing Lettucet. 
The different forts of lettuces which were fown in Au- 
guſt for autumn, avinter, and ſpring uſe, ſhould be planted 


_— 
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out at different times of this month into the 'beds and bor. 
ders where they are to remain. 
Let ſome good rich light ground be di for each 
of theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the ſame autumn 
and beginning of inter ſervice, ſhould be planted out the 
gbeginning and middle of this month, in any bed or bor. 
der, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe of 
the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the winter for 
fpring fupply, are to be planted out towards the latter end 
of this month, in three feet wide beds, or in borders, in 
rows fix inches diſtance, and give a moderate'watering as 
foon as planted. Ghee LI wg 
Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig a warm G 
ſouth border under a wall, Ke. for a principal ſupply of I 5. 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the furface | 
even and {mooth;-then- let ſome of the beſt plants be 4 
taken up from the ſeed - bed, and pick off broken and de- 
cayed leaves, and trim the ends of their roots a little, and x 
put the plants in rows, ix inches aſunder by four inches 4 
in the rows. Lat G09 nn ene 159 ; ang? 
If the ſurvive the winter, one half may be thin. 
ned out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more 
open expoſure; the reſt may remain in the border to cab- 
But obſerve, if no lettuce ſeed was ſown in the third 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above, you muſt-not in that caſe omit to ſow ſome for 
that purpoſe, fome time in the firſt week of this month, E 
which indeed will be ſoon enough, in warm rich grounds, 
Sow Lettuce to plant in Frames for Spring Uſe, 
About the beginning or towards the middle, or not 
later than ſome time between the tenth and fifteenth: of 
this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of different | 
ſorts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the winter | 
for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. . 
Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, 


by covering them with glaſſes and other covering, when 

neceſſary ; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 

on ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply their 
e | : , 

| 2 The beſt lettuces for this ſe are the cos, common 

white, and hardy green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and 

Cilicia, but moſt of the firſt-· mentioned ſorts, and the ked 
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mould be ſown in a bed or border of rich earth, i in a warm 
tuation. 


Planting Lettuces in 1 for Wi inter Uſe. 


If you deſign to have lettuces in good perfection for the 
table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the latter 
end of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, 

in a part of the garden where the ground is drieſt, 0 lies 
vellto the ſouth ſun. 

Make the beds the length. and width of one or more * 
-umber or melon frames. 

Then let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch, cos, and 
common cabbage lettuce be taken up from ſome tranſ- 

ed beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted therein, about hx. or eight inches aſunder each 
way, and watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month &c. 

may put the frames over- the beds, and cover them 
with the lights occaſionally, and other covering in cold 
nights, and when the weather is ſevere. 

Tixfe, by the above management, will be modertioly 
well dd fit for the table, in November and Decem- 
ber, & c. and by planting more in October and beginning 
of November, you bars ve theſe ſorts of lettuces tole- 
rably well cabbaged in January and Feb » and ex- 
ceeding fine in March. AY: Ws 

But 1 in November and December ſome lar rge a 
* plated they wall in a — hot- bed, _— trame 

glaſſes, will more e attain a RE 
aud 1 in better perfection. 2 


73 _ Cauliflowers, | 

The cauliflower plants which were ſown in 4 will 
require to be planted out into a nurſery- bed about the 
middle or twentieth of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well fhciered part 
of the garden, where it lies well to the ſun. | 

Prepare. the beds four feet wide, in the ſame manner, 
and obſerve the ſame rules as mentioned the laſt month, 
in the article of Cauliflowers. 

Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt pianme from the ; 
ſeed-bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe tems are crooked and 


black ; clear the plants from decayed and damaged 


leaves, 


— 
* 


may be continued in the fame beds, only ſome {raps 


—— 


— 8 « 
- 


to apply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break their 


you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights; but the 


to remain all winter; or if not very luxuriant in growth, 


43 Tranſplant your laſt 
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Plant them in rows about three or four inches aſunder 
and allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plan 


in the row, obſerving not to 3 them ſo deep as to bury 
their hearts, for that would deftroy them. 


When you have planted the whole, give the plants a lt. 


tle water to ſettle the earth to their roots ; Obſerving not 


; a leaves, 
or waſh the earth into their hearts. 


Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in 


glaſſes are now to be continued only for a few days, til 


oo have taken root ; obſerving tilt that period, to 
fhade'them from the ſun; but when they have got root, 


the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be uſed 


but very little for a month to come; but if there ſhould 
bappen cold nights or heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 


en to put on tlie lights, to defend the plants there. 
om; for too much moiſture would prove very prejudi- 


cial to theſe young plants, and would occaſion their fhanks 
to become black and rot. * 


When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they are to be tranſplanted into other beds, where they are 


« 


ſinally under hand-glafſes. See the work of Ocober and 


November. | 5 #725 

2. — Michaelmas Cauliflowers. 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in Ju- 
ly for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhow their heads 


about the end of this month, or beginning of next. - 
Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 


between, and drawing ſome earth up round the ſtem of 
each plant, and keep them clear from weeds. 


If the weather in this month proves dry, form the earth | 
like a baſon round each plant, and pour water therein: this 
will encourage, them to grow freely, and produce large 


heads in October and November: for if they are ſtinted 


now in their free for want of moiſture, their bead 
will be ſmall at their proper ſeaſon. EF 

8 Broccoli. 4 Bel *M 
crap of broccoli the firſt or ſecoud 


— 
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week of this month, into the place where they are to re- 


main to produce their heads. 2 e | 
Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 
ſtuation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half afun-- 
der, and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, 
vhich will be ſufficient room for this late plantation. 
Hoe the gound and deſtroy the weeds between the broc-: 
coli, which were planted out the former months, and let 
the earth be drawn up round their ſtems. 7-64 


| Planting late Savoys. : z 
- Plant out a late crop of ſavoys the beginning of this 
month, by way of ſavoy-coleworts; or young ſmall-headed 
ſaroys towards the ſpring, planting them in an open ſitua- 


— 


- 


tion half a yard aſunder. _ 
| Cabbage Plants 0 8 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt for an early and principal crop next ſum- 
mer and autumn, ſhould. be pricked into nurſery beds. 
Some of the forwardeſt about the beginning, and the reſt 
in the middle or latter end of this month. bs 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered - 
fituation, Let it be well dug, and lay it out in beds three 
feet and a half or four feet wide. F tb 

Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed- bed; ob- 
ſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firſt: the ſmalleſt may be leſt 
in the ſeed- bed a fortnight longer, to increaſe in en. "Ep" 

Plant them in.rows — the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and ſix inches between the 
rows; cloſing the ground well about their ſtems, and leave - 
the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. © ot 

When you have finiſhed planting, give them ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for 
the firſt week or ten days, by which time the plants will 
have taken good root. - | | 655 th 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the for wardeſt of the cabbage colewort plants, 
which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, | 
into the place where they are to remain both for the au- 
tuma and winter, and early ſpring ſervice; and in the 


S 
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middle and end of the month, plant out the reſt fo 
a a general ſpring crop,—See July, & c. 
Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation of new 
ground, in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the row: the 
x rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They wilt 
| be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and November of 
the firſt plantation; the others will ſucceed them in re. 


gular order, both for mos ey a TOY er the 
work of July. 


Plant 1 


Plant out more ey the beginning of this month imo 
trenches for a ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the mid- 
dle and latter end of the month plant out a ny fora 
late winter crop, and for ſpring ſupplies. 

Prepare ſome trenches for theſe ats where the grund 

is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be marked out ten or 
twelve inches, or about a ſpade wide, and to be 
out five or fix inches deep, and allow a ſpace of thirty 
inches, or three feet, between the trenches, which will be 
ſafficient for this late erop: dig out each trench 
wiſe a ſpade wide and a moderate depth, as above, kymg 
the earth evenly in the ſpaces between, which alfits in 
Uinding up __ when of Proper ur Fahy 
and Auguſt. 
Then procuring a quaiitity of beſt ry plants for 
planting, trim the roots Tan tops, and plant one row in 
each WESC. Let the plants be ſet about four or ye 
inches aſunder i in the row, and water them e 


P1343 MLL * 
Bani up A 
ker up the crops of celery which! are "david in 
— mes according as they advance in grown. that they 
be blanched of a proper length: | 

firſt crops will now be conbderably advanced, and 

ſhould be earthed up higher Wa The other crops 
ia proportion to their growth, 

Let this work be done $2 — the plants are dry, and in 
due time, as you ſec they require it, ora to their ad- 
vanced growth; uſing for this purpoſe, the earth between 
the rows, break it properly, and lay it to the plants with 
Care, fo as not to break the ſtalks or den the hearts. 0 N 
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Tie together the leaves of eadive to blanch it. Let this 
be done when the weather and plants are dry, obſerving to 
tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their full growth: 
in doing this work vou ſnould gather up the leaves evenly 
in your hand, ayd tie them together with a ſtrĩng of baſs, 
2 little above the middle of each plant. 


Plant Endive, 


Plant out endive e 209 this month, for a ge- 
neral winter crop; let be planted in a dry ſpot in a 
warm fituation, allowing them a foot diftance each way. 

And about the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm boy- 
der, or ſome other dry, ſheltered compartment, to remain 
til December and after Chriſtmas before you begin to 
blanch it. A 85.) $23GTTNFE 63 

This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be acceptable for ial- 
lads, and other uſes, in January, February, and March. 

6 | + Cardoons.. D 2 

The cardoons will be advanced to a conſiderable t 
by the beginning or middle of this month: you muſt then 
begin again to prepare to blanch them higher accordingly. 

The firſt towards this work now: is;' to tie their 
leaves cloſe and regular together to admit of landing up 
earth around each plant; for as the plants will be now ar- 
rived to a great height, and their leaves will ſpread much, 
fo that the earthing cannot be completely done till my 
are tied up, this you muſt do with hay-bands, ot pliable 

ropes of ſtraw or dry long litter; obſerving to gather the 
leaves up regularly together, beginning near the bottom, 
and tie each plant cloſely together as high as you-ſhall 
think proper to eatth them, which ſhould be almoſt to 
_ tir toe hahe 30k 6; TOR 
Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up 
| about them as high as they are tied; remembering that 
every plant be earthed 155 lay ing the earth up quite 
round the plant: and at the time obſerving to pat it 
gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in its due 
Place and poſition, and that wet may readily tun off, | 


-—- 
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. Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in Ofober 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding monty, 
but in ſharp froſt ſhould be covered with dry litter; ; which, 

as the plants are of conſiderable height, ſhould be laid al 

round quite over the tops; or in ſome fully - blanchel 
plants, it may be effected by looſening one fide of the 
roots, and turn down the plants towards the ground, the 
covering can then be more e = 


. Spinach. 
The ſpinach which was ſown in ; Auguſt ſhould now be 
cleared; and thinned out to proper diſtances. 

This work may be performed either by hand or hoe: h 
not material which, provided the weeds are deſtroyed, and 
the plants left regular. 

In dry weather, ſmall - boeing them is the moſt 

tious method; but if the weather i is moiſt, it will de bel 
to perform that work by hand. 
| the plants be thinned.out regularly eo the diſtance of 
: thee or four inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt; or 
the plants may be left cloſer, and thinned out by degrees 
tor uſe; and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from 


, Where ſpinach was not ſown laſt month, it may fill be 
done; and, in a rich warm ſoil, will r. tolerably 5 
; well : but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 

Or may allo, where a proper Full cx crop was ſown laſt 
month, a ſmaller . may be ſown the beginning of 
, to ſucceed in the n 
longer ber it runs to feed at tht eaſan 


I Oninni, 12 . 


| The winner onions which were-ſown the end of . 
towards the middle of Auguſt, will now want weeding; 
let this be done in due time, before the weeds get the ſtan 
of the plants; for, in that caſe, they would do the crop 
much injury, and alſo render it very troubleſome to ſeps- 
rate the weeds from them; and ſhould therefore now be 
| Proper attended to with particular diligence. 
his work muſt be entirely done by hand, ain with 
care ; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be 
wn out with the weeds : for the onions are not now to 
de thinned, except where they riſe in very thick cluſters. 


es. 
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Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, you 
may ſtill ſow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance of their 
ſucceeding, particularly Welch onions: but it muſt be 
the firſt week in the month : or may alſo ſow a few-of 
both ſorts to ſucceed thoſe of the Auguſt ſowing in the 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer; as they will ſtand 
longer before they run for ſeed. f 


|  Turneps. | 
Hoe the turneps which were ſown the laſt month ; let 
this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, and 
of a middle fing. $722 
Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular, fix or eight inches diſtant. See Aug. | 


Small Sallading. 


Let the different kinds of ſmall ſallading be fown once 
a week or fortnight, as you ſee it neceſſary, where a re- 
gular ſucceſſion is required: the ſorts are, creſſes, muſtard, 
radiſh, and rape. | 

Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in any free ſituation, 
where the earth is light and rich. fp 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to-fow 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or 
other fence of the ſame aſpect. . | 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather ſhould 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome 
ſmall ſallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the lights 
occaſionally ; or you may ſow them under hand or bell- 
glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor progreſs if 
— wks covered in cold weather; but eſpecially in 
cold nights. 5 h 

Theſe plants generally riſe beſt when they are ſown in 
drills; but the drills muſt be very ſhallow, or may be 
. ſown broad-caft, each very thick, and the feed covered 

not more than a quarter of an inch with light earth, See 
the ſpring months. 

Chervil and Corn Sallad. 47 | 

Sow chervil and corn fallad the beginning of this 
month, if not - done in Auguſt, for winter and early 


ſpring uſe, the former for ſoups, aud both of them allo 
ter ſallads. See Augu/t. | 
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8 Gather rife Seeds, 
4 Gather feeds in dry weather of ſuch plants as now; 
\_ Tuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c. which oe 
muſt well attend to in theſe kinds particularly, according 
as they acquire maturity, and before attacked by the au. 
tumnal rains or mildew. a. 

As cauliflower ſeed ripens late, when moſt other ſees; 
of that nature are gathered, it is apt to be attacked more 
-greedily by the green-birds and chaffinches, &c. ſhould a 
that time, the beginning, or towards the middle of this 
month, be well watched to chaſe away the above kind of 
bh which otherwiſe would devonr moſt of the bes 

— E = N 4 * ' 
According as the ſeed ripens, as it ſeldom attains tha 
perfection all together, cut off the ſeed branches and 
Place them in the full ſun, to harden the feed in a 
degree; then ſhould be threſhed or beat out of the huſk; 
_ <cleaned and bagged up and depofited in a dry apartment, 


\ 


„ 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
| 00 over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall trees, 
and fee that all the branches keep firm in their proper 
places: if any be looſe, or project from the wall, let them 
faſtened up in their due poſition. 
This prevents their being broken by winds : and when 
the whole lies cloſe and regular to the wall, then all tbe 
fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to ripen i; 
and it alſo appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 
Where any of the ripening fruit arè too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a ful 
flavour. | ' 


. Some ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all fruit, bat 


— 
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when too much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage ; and vtec! * 


caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour. 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
they are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much; 
and in that cafe they. are only to be thinned regularly, 
ſtill preſerving a flight covering of leaves over the fruit. 


/ V ines. 


Look over your vines again, to fee that the grapes en- 
joy the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote 
their ripening. 


Where the bunches of grapes are too much ſhaded, let 


ſome of the leaves be taken off; and where any of the 
* bunches are too cloſe confined between the branches, or 


entangled with each other, let them be looſened, ſo that 


tach may hang fair in their proper poſition, as obſerv ed-in | -# 


Auguſt, | | | | 
i? the vines have produced any late ſhoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 


they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe confy- © 


- 


fon and irregularity, and alſo darken the fruit. 
For as grapes will now be ripening, they ſhould have all 

poſſible benefit of the ſun to give a rich flavour. 
Protect ripe grapes from the birds, waſps, &c. by bag-' 


ging the beſt bunches in crape, gauze, or paper bags, as - 


explained below. 


Deſtroy Waſps and Flies. 


Continue to hang up phĩals of ſugared or honey water, &c. 
to catch the waſps and flies which come to eat the choice 


wall-fruit, Theſe inſe&s will do much miſchief to the 


grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them ; 
therefore, beſides the bottles of ſweetened liquor, let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags, made of thin crape or gauze, be put over 
ſome of the fineſt and ripeſt bunches of - grapes. - Theſe 
bags ſnoold be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch 
of fruit: this will effectually keep off the inſects, and alſo 


the birds; the latter will devour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate, 


if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows. 

But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
defore the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, or 
diſcharging a gun or piſtol: * the moſt certain method 
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dome dry again; and if wet weather continue, no inconre. 


ſwwarm about theſe trees to feed on the fruit. 


many of the autumn ſorts will be ready to take down fa 
that purpaſe towards the middle or latter end of the month 


month occaſionally as wanted. 


; 
7 » 
x 
v , 


tain mature growth, ſerve both for preſent ſupply, za 


above a month or fix weeks, others a month or two wap 


* 


to preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit from al 
wes e is to bag them as above directe. 
Or, for want of crape- bags, & c. may uſe thoſe of $1; 
paper, but theſe do not —— ſo = for 48 rn 
too much excluded from the fruit: and in wet weather tis 
paper being wetted, it adheres to the bunches and 5; 
the berries: whereas the ſun and air have free acc: 
through the crape, and when wet they will very ſoon ts. 


nience attends them by means of the bags. | 


- 


Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the chci;e 
kinds of fig-trees, for-waſps and other inſeas general 


Lou ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or will 
and ſpoil many of the beſt figs. a. * 


Sailer Apples and Pears. 


Now begin te gather autumn apples and pears fr 
| Keeping, according as they arrive to mature growth; 


but for preſent ſervice, ſeveral ſorts will be of eligiti 
growth to pick here and there off the trees any time tis 
However, moit of theſe autumn kinds which nos 2 


for keeping a mod rate time; but net all winter, like cx 
winter apples and pears, as ſome will probably not keg 


er;; in all of which there are many very good fruit. 


This work of gathering the above kinds ſhould gent 
rolly be done in a perfectiy dry day; and be ſure to let i 


fruit be alſo quite dry before you begiu to pull them ; 
all the fruit which are for keeping ſhould hang their fd 


time on the trees, but eſpecially the late autumnal pes 


* and apples, not till dead ripe, but of full grow tl. 


About the latter end of this month, many of the vun 


fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, l 


them hang on the trets till October. 


| When the apples or pears have hung their full time 


the trees, they will eaſily quit the wood on being ban 
aud when they begin to drop off apace, that il à Ce 


, __ MX 


wa 


GP 2 i» 


7 
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' Gon of their maturity, and that they may * . 


at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light dry 


| declined all growth, by the leaves 8 to diſcover 


>) 
— 


ee October. * 
| Prepare for Planting. _ 8 
Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the 
ground where new plantations of fruit-trees are to be 
ade. | * 8 | 
4 If an entire new border is intended for wall-trees, &c. 
it is of importance to add a good ſupply of thoroughly 
rotten dung, and the ground to be worked to the depth of 


ſoil, it would be an advantage to add alſo ſome freſh loam 
from a paſture, common, or field, &c. but particularly to 
the places where the trees are to ſtand. See next month, > 

4s ſeveral forts of fruit trees will now appear to have 


ſame ſigns of decay towards the latter end of the month, 
they may be removed for / planting; ſuch as ſome forward YJ 
peaches, apricots, cherries, & c. and being thus early "3 
planted in autumn, they will very quickly take root the.» 
tame ſeaſon, to their particular advantage againſt winter 
and next ſpring: give a good watering at planting, &c. 

Strawberries. * ; of 


Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries ; and if 
moiſt weather, it may he done any time in the mont: 
bat if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
either to water them plentifully, or not begin planting till 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month. | 

The ſtrong young runner plants of the ſame year, taken 
;rom beds that bear well, are the proper ſets for planting; 4 
ſuch as adviſed next month and in June: and if any were: 
then (June) planted out in nurſery- beds, as there directed, 
they will be now in fne order for this plantation: rp 
voung off. lets, produced at the ſides ef the old plants, art 
allo eligible. Th | A 

Thefe plants ſhould be allowed good ground: let it be 
well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into beds 
tour feet broad, allowing aileys between the beds from 
tighteen or twenty inches, to two feet wide, for the con- 
venience of going in occaſionally to weed, water, and ga- 
ther the fruit. — e 
The plants are to be ſet in rows lengthways the beds; 
the rows to be twelve to fifteen or cighteea inches zfun- 

0 1 * 


8 6 0 


- 
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der, and the plants to be ſet the ſame diſtance from one 


another in the rows. . 
Or they may be planted in borders along the fro 
back of eſpalier trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. * T 
may be planted by way of an edging to borders, or where WM wit 
convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed both is 70. 
. ſhady ſituations, near buſhes, trees, & c. and in a free ei. or 
poſure; but the other ſorts ſhould generally be allowes en 
an open ſunny expoſition, . = 
It would be moſt adviſable to perform this work of Ml +: 
planting, in all the ſorts, ix and in moiſt weather, if WI 1: 
poſſible ; eſpecially, if done early in this month, but nn 0 


fo material if later. 


v 

" The principal ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant are, > 

| Ihe ſcarlet ſtrawberry. e. 
The hautboy. 1 

The large Chili ſtrawberry. a 12 


2 The white and red wood ſtrawberries. 
The pine- apple ſtrawberry. | 
The Alpine, everlaſting, or prolific ſtrawberry, 
See the Catalogue. 1 | of 
This laſt ſort is remarkable for its fruitfulneſs; for the nu 
I - Plants continue to produce fruit from June to Novembe, tu 
Aud if ſheltered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, 1 WW ** 
: n weather, continue bearing till Chriſtmas. - 
hut the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection in Wl '® 
July, Avguft, and beginning of September, or 
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Planting Hyacinths and Tulip Roots, & e. a, 


JN the third or fourth week in this month, it will be time [ta 
to begin to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip roots for 

an early ſpring bloom. | | 
Let the beds for theſe bulbs he digged or trenched one 90 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay tb \ 
ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half, o« WF ©* 

- four feet wide, laid ſomewhat moderately rounding, ard 

* 


rake the ſurface ſmooth, 
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Then plant the bulbs in rows lengthways the bed, nine 
inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance in the row, but not 
nearer than ſix inches, and from three to four inches deep. 

As to the method of planting, may either draw drilis 
with 2 hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a 
row. along each drill, and cover them in with the earth; 
or may be planted in holes made either with a thick blunt- 
aged dibble, or occafionally holed in with a garden trowel 
the large bulbs: or, inſtead of either: of the above me- 
thods, may, with a ſpade or rake, trim the earth evenly off 
the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, the depth required 
to plant the roots, which then place at the proper diſtance 
upon the ſurface of the bed, preſſing them a little into the 
earth; then with the ſpade, caſt the earth out of the alley 
evenly over the roots; the depth as above. 3 

Any other bulbous roots may lik ewiſe be planted to- 
wards the middle and end of this month. "2835 


k  Ranuneuluſes, &c. ts.” E> 

Now alſo, about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemone roots ; and any time after the 
twentieth of the month, to the end of October, is the 
tine to plant them. 7: OE Prat a Be. 

Where it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a half 


or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat moderately . - 


rounding ; that form is more agreeable to the eye 
Let theſe roots be planted not lefs than fix inches dis 
ſtant each way from one another, and two or three deep. -_. 
The above diſtance is more room than what is general- 
allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots: but they 
ſhould never be planted cloſer ; for when the plants ſhoot 
wp in a crowded manner, they draw each other up weak, . 
and the flowers never grow ſo large, nor the different va- 
neties ſhew themſelves to ſuch advantage, as when they 
more diſtant, "8 24 1-2 4 . 1 
Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed... 
| The beginning of this month is ſtill a proper time to 


bow the ſeeds of anemones and ranunculuſes, where it was 
zot done in Auguſt, n 2 5 
. i Y $. 


i 
| 
L 


— 
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For that purpoſe fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 
rich light eatth, making the ſurface even; then ſcat. 
the ſeeds thereon pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and co. 
ver them with light fine earth, not more than a querter of 
an inch deep. | | £15” 

The plants will come up in about fix weeks or two 
months, when they muſt. have a warm, ſunny ſituation, 
and ſhould be protected in winter, in time of great rain or 


hard froſt ; or they ſometimes, when ſown thus late, do 


” 


not come up till the ſpring. 
About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth, and in the 


-« fpring following they will flower; when perhaps they will 


a ford you ſeveral new flowers that are double, and of fine 


= colours: - 


As for the ſingle lowered kinds, the beſt of them may 
be depoſited in cluſters about the common borders, &c. 


3 Carnation Layers. 


Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are 
any ſtill remaining on the old plants, let them be tranſ- 
planted ſome time before the middle of the month, that 
they may have time to take good root before winter. 
The choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 
ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. 
'The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into-nur- 
ſery-beds, in a warm fituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſſ 
lers may be planted out at once into the borders, or 
where you intend them to flower. oF: 

Where any of the above layers were planted in pots or 


in beds the laſt month, let them now be kept clear from 
weeds; and, if the ſeaſon proves ary, do not fail to water 
95 


them now and then. See June, July, &c. 


| 1 Auricula Plants in Pots, . 
Auricula plants in pots demand attention at this time] 
and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to give 
occaſional waterings ; but if they were not then ſhiftec, it 


% 


may now be effected. 


f 
— Ao 4 


Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 


very dry, be now and then moderately. watered : but it 
thera ſhould fall much heavy rain about. the end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital ſorts 


— 
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»ccafionally ; for inceſſant and exceſſi ve wet at that time 
nel prove rather injurious in ſome degree to theſe plants 
32 account of the ir natural ſueculency. 3 

To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in bad 
weather, the moſt effectually during the winter, let the 
ots, about the latter end of this month or in October, be 
d aced clofe together in a bed, arched over with hoops, 
open to the full ſun; and when autumnal and winter rains, 
or nows, &c. are exceſſive, let ſome large thick mats or 
c3nvas be drawn over the hoops to defend the plants; or 
the pots may be fet cloſe together in a garden- frame, and 
the glaſſes put on as occaſion requires, which. will be more 
efeftual ; but let them be fully expoſed in all moderate 
dry weather. q Td „ | 

However, it may be proper to obſerve that while the 
zwore means of occaſional ſheiter cannot be conveniently. i 
obtained, theſe plants are hardy enough to ſtand the win; , 
ter without that aſſiſtance; only it is of good effect in pre- 
ſerring them more effectually in proper ſtrength and good 
ſtate of growth. wo 5 at. e 

But where there are no ſuch cenveniences as above, it 

9 
7 


3 


"5 I 
will in that cafe be proper, at the end of the month, ta 
place the pots on a warm border; and in heavy autumnal 
and winter rains and ſuow may turn them down. on one 
kde, with the plants towards the ſun, to,prevent them re - 
ceiv ing too much moiſtu rs. 45 
Auricula off-ſets may ſtill be detached and planted. | 
Be aa <5» 
2 ſeed of auricula may ſill be ſown when not done in 
ugu 7 | F 1 5 7 $4 : 8 2327 . 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large wide 
pots, or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light 
and rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be 
lown tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch or 


thereabouts with eartn. 

Phe pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid -- da 
fea, till coward the end of this month, and then ſet in a _.. 
warm ſituation. | | i 

The auricula plants raiſed from this ſowing will flower 
the next ſpring twelvemonth.- - 761% 4110 

Digging Beds and Borders. 


* 


Towards the latter end 7 this month, begin to dig ſuch ue; 
- e „ 
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beds and borders 2s are vacant, or ſuch where the play 
have moſtly done flowering, in order to prepare them to 
receive plants and roots in the beginning, or any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders at this time, 
it will effectually deſtroy weeds, and they will appear neat 
for a long time. „ 


Tranſplant perennial Plants. 


Tranſplant into the borders, towards the latter end of 
tt4; month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which 
were ſown in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer, 

' Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
middle of the month ; particularly carnations, pinks, 2nd 
ſweet-williams: and alſo the ſeedling wall-flowers, ſtock 
| July flowers, and columbines, with many other forts. _ 

'But in tranſplanting the above, or any other perennial 
or biennial plants at this time, it will be proper to take ad- 
vantage of moiſt weather, if it happens; and many of 
thofe which were pricked out from the ſeed-bed into nur- 


ſery- beds, two or three months ago, may now be readily 


taken up with balls of earth about their roots, and plant- 
ed in the places allotted them. By this practice the plaats 
will ſcarcely feel any check by their removal; and 
will all flower next year in perfection. | 
Give them, as ſoon as 
cloſe the earth properly a 


Sewine Seeds of . bulbous Flower Roots. 


ut the roots. 


| The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the ſeeds 


of hyacinths and crown imperials, with the ſeeds of fritil- 


larias and of moſt other bulbs. 2 
Theſe ſeeds may be fown in beds or boxes: they will 


ſucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 

Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and tole- 
rably thick, and cover them with light ſifted earth, near 
half. an inch deep. See Auguff. 


Cut Box Edgings. * 


Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 


mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as 
| poſfible, that the box may have time to recover à little be- 
fore winter. K | | 


8 a moderate watering, to 
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Plant Bor. 

Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 
ings are to be made; but if very dry hot weather, this 
mould not be done principally in any conſiderable extent, 
till towards and after the middle of the month; or, how-= ' 
ever, if but moderately warm weather, or a ſomewhat 
moiſt ſeaſon, it may be planted any time now when re- 
quired or opportunity ſerves. 1 HM 
- There is no time in the year in which box will take root 
better than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted it 
will be proper to give a hearty watering, See October, &c. 

[Likewiſe where there are edgings of box that have 
grown large, thick and clumſy, they may now be taken 
up and replanted : obſerving, when the box is for that 
purpoſe taken up, let a proper quantity of the beſt be 
flipped and trimmed, and immediately planted again, fo as- 
to form a cloſe, low, neat edging. See October, æc. 

This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted. 
box cdgings where wanting; therefore, where there are 
any gaps or deficiencies, let them now be mended : the 
box will be rooted in a month after planting, and the edg- 
ings will then appear neat all winter. 2 

For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of 
the above caſes, ſee Odtoler. JAE by 7 | 2 

Trim and Plant Thrift Edgings. 

Cut or trim thrift edgings, where grown diſorderly or 
ſpreading out conſiderably in an irregular manner; and in 
which caſe out in the fides evenly, and cut off any re- 
maining decayed flowers, and let any irregularity at top 
be reduced to proper order. | 

Likewiſe may now plant edgings of thrift : either plant- 
ed cloſe in the method of planting box, or by dibble, ſo 
a3 once to form a. regular edging, or planted only abou 
two inches aſunder ; well wa 3 

| Clip Hedges. | 5 

Finiſh clipping all ſueh hedges as ſtill remain untrim- 
med; and let this be done in the beginning ofthe month, 
before the ſhoots get too hard. | — 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfe& good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and ee Work Let the fides of 

; 4 . 5 9 a 2 . F , * — 
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the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former year', 
cut, and as ſtraight as poſſible: for it looks ill to ſce 
the ſides of the hedges waved, eſpecially when occaſioned 
by being badly ſhorn or led and always obſerve 10 
ſnear or clip a hedge in ſuch a manuer as it may run ſome. 
what taper 229 5 bottom to the top; for the top ſhould 


never be ſuffereſ to grow ſo broad as the bottom, and take 
great care to cuſ the top as even as a line. 


Moro Graſi Walks and Laus. 


Mo graſs walks and Tawns, and let this be always done 
in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow rank, 
for that not only looks extremely d in a gar- 
den, but when the grafs is ſuffered to grow very rough, it 
renders it difficult to mo it to any truth, ſo as to make the 
ſurface look well; obſerving, at this time, the graſs ſhoul4 
no be mowed as cloſe and even as poſſible, that it may 
appear agreeable all winter. | 
Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and net. 

The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, 
in order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
once every week or fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cut- 
ting in. the graſs as cloſe as can be to the edge. 

For that purpoſe notbing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep 
ſhears; but where theſe are not to be had, garden ſhears 
uv ill do, or may be trimmed with a knife. 


; Roll Gravel Walks. 


Roll gravel-walks at leaſt once or twice every week, for 
they will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, 
without they are well rolled: and let theſe walks be al- 
ways kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter to 
appear on them ; and ſhould be occafionally ſwept clean 
from all looſe litter, leaves, &c. before they are rolled. 


| Borders. 
Keep the borders alſo always very clean and in neat or- 

der: in particular thoſe near the 1 walks. Let 
no weeds ſtand, nor ſuffer decayed flower ſtalks, dead 

leaves, or other rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places. 

X ” ns 9 — 6 : 
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Clearing away deca;ed Flower: Stem. 
| Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
| cot down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are paſt flowering, - 
erer ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after the bloom 1s paſt; 


107 it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up among the grow- 
ing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection of flowering. FT 


. Trimming flowering Plants. | 

Look over now and then among the plants in general; 
aud where ſtraggling ſhoots oF irregular branches advance, 
ke them off; clear away all weak dangling ſhoots, and 
take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering nothing to re- 
miin that would disfigure the plane. 

Coptinue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 
dern blown down by winds, or borne down by the weight 
of wet. | VVV Bates 

This in particular ſhould be well attended to; for it 
looks well to ſee the plants ſtanding perfectly upright, and 
ſecurely in their places; 1.6 Lohn: 

Propagate fibrous- rooted Plants. LY E * 

This is the time to ſlip and plant out many kinds of | 
fbroas-rooted plants, to increaſe them: ſuch as roſe- 
campion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas, &cc. 

Where theſe plants are grown into large tufts; it will be 
Froper to take the roots entirely up and part them, and 
plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or places 
where they are to flower: the ſmaller ſlips may be planted 
together in a bed to remain to get ſtrength. 5 

Likewiſe, for increaſe, part the roots of daiſies and po- 
lantauſes, double cha momile and thrift, gentianella, ſaxi- 
frage, and London pride, & o. Let theſealſo, where increaſed 
to large bunches, be taken up and divided: and may plant 
the larger off- ſets in any flower borders where wanted; 
and ſet the ſmall ſlips in a ſhady border, about five or ſix 
inebes aſunder, and give them ſome water. | 1 

But the double white ſaxifrage is generally planted in 
pots, on account. of its ſmall granulous roots, which are 
apt to be loſt in the common borders, and alſo for the 
fake of its being moved into fore - courts, &c. when in 
dloom, where it will make a beautiful appearance in the 
ſpring; or may alſo be planted in little cluſters in patches 


in ſome principal flower 1 . | 
S 1 6 | 
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The double rocket likewiſe, where it was not taken up 
and parted laſt month for increaſe, may now be done; tj, 


double bachelor's buttons, with the double feverfew, may 
alſo now be managed in the ſame manner. 


The leonurus, double-ragged-robin, and all other per- 
ennial r flower plants, that have done flower. 
. Ing, may likewiſe now be propagated by parting their 

roots: this being a good ſeaſon to remove Sat for: 


Trafplanting Peonies and cler knob-rooted Plant, 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant peonies, and allo 


to part their roots: and the different ſorts of flag iriſes, 
monk's hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, 
may now be taken up and parted where neceſſary, and 
tranſplanted into places where wanting. 


 Tranſplanting Flewering Shrubs. 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy fhrubs and trees 
where wanting. | 
Buit more 
ciduous ſorts, that is, thoſe that ſhed their leaves in win- 
ter, it will be adviſable to defer any principal removal of 
them till about the middle of next month, when they will 
have finiſhed their year's growth, determinable by their 
leaves decaying: and from that time to the middle or end 
of March, you may, in open weather, tranſplant all kinds. 
But, however, when there is any planting wanted to be 
done in a hurry, you may venture to remove moſt ſorts of 
ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of this month, giving a 
ood watering as ſoon as planted ; and there will be no 
havard of their ſucceeding, - 24S: 
Let all ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the 
above time have a good watering, not only at planting, 
but if very dry weather, and expoſed to the full fun, re- 
peat it once or twice, they will not want any more ; and 
they will ſoon ſtrike root the ſame ſeaſon. 


particularly the evergreen kinds; as for the de- 


Þ 
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THE NURSERY. 
GIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
Bi. and trench the ground where you intend to plant 
out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit trees ; alſo. 
vnere you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and all 
Linds of hardy ſhrubs, the next month, or November, &c. 
By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this. 
time, it will not only forward the buſineſs greatly, but 
alſo prepare the ground the better to receive the advantage 
of rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will be a great 
advantage to the plants, 128 
Tranſplant Evergreens.. oe 
Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
move or tranſplant, where neceſſary, many kinds of ever- 
green ſhrubs and trees, as thofe tranſplanted at this time 
will freely take root. | | 
Particularly the common and Portugal lanrels, lau- 
ruſtinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many 
other kinds, ; , | fs 
Obſerving as ſoon. as planted to water them freely, to 
ſettle the earth clofe to their roots. - e EA 


Tranſplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees. ; | 
In the laſt week in this month you may alſo begin tg 
re for tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous firubs 3 
and trees; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
Particularly *% hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
at that time begin to, decay, diſcovering that the plants. 
bare finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be' ſafely 
removed, eſpecially if the weather be ſomewhat moiſt... 
But in removing any kind of ſhrubs or trees at this titne, . 
i the weather ſhould be very dry, it will be neceſſary, as. 
ſoon as tranſplanted, to give them a hearty watering ;. 
tough if very dry weather, it will be better to defer all. 
planting till next month, or November. | 
There is, however, great advantage in- making- wah 
plantations next month, or November; that is, in tranſ- 
planting ſoon after the leaf decays ; the plants having time 


_ - — 


* 


to prepare for taking freſu root before the froſt ſets jn 
hard to prevent it: beſides, ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are 
tranſplanted early in the planting ſeaſon, will be ſo well 
eſtabliſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at that time 
cannot hurt them. 5 

At this time, however, it is not adviſed to perform any 


general tranſplanting of deciduous trees and ſhrubs, by: - 


only ſuch whoſe leaves are decayed, or in a decayins 
ſtate, notifying the deelined-growth of the trees, &c. and 
that it is required to have any ſuch of particular ſorts, 
tranſplanted as ſoon as poſhble, in the latter end of the 
month, not ſooner. 2 


ö 7 Fruit Trees. © 


Such forts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed | 


may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end of this month 
if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs at the earlieſt 
nod of autumn planting,; but perform no general plant- 
ing till the next month or November. | 
| Stocks to graft or bud on, 
Prepare ground for tranſplanting fruit-tree ſtocks, for 
grafting and budding ; either thofe raiſed from' feed iu 


the ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, or ſuckers. 
If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 


cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters or where 


intended, eſpecially if moiſt or ſnowery weather; other- 
wiſe not to perform any general tranſplantation till the 
following months: they muſt be planted in rows two feet 


and a half aſunder, and the plants to be ſet fifteen or 


4 — 


eighteen inches diſtant in the rows. 
Penpagaring Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings: 
Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots of 
ſuch trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method. 
By cuttings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees are 


_ . abundantly raifed; and towards the latter end of this 


month is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings; 
which muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length 
is from about ten to fifteen or eighteen inches; and pant 
them ina ſhady border. See Oober. 

Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, cuttings of 


honey-ſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the. 


ſeveral ſorts of theſe-ſhrubs, 
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ja chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhdots, 
ſach as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, Or twelve inches; and plant them in rows 
ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight inches 
berween plant and plant in the row. _ | 
They {ould be planted in a ſhady border. 
In planting them, generally inſert each cutting full half 
way, or thereabouts, into the earth, 3 
Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are 
raiſed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots; and the mid 
Ge orlatter end of this month is the time to begin to plant 
cuttings of many of the hardy kinds. © MES 
This is rather the deſt time in the year to plant cuttings - 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. - | | | 
Th:ſe cuttings * be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
litter end is rather the beſt time to do that work. | | 
In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of 
the moderate ſtrong ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, and | 
if each ſhoot, where practicable, is cut off with about two  ®: 
or three inches of the laſt year's wood, as this is generally 
more. conducive to their rooting ſtronger, though they 
wil alſo root well in cuttings entirely of the young wood. 
Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at Bot- 
tom, and half way up the ſhoots; then plant them in a 
ſuady border, inſerting each cutting as far into the earth 
23 tae leaves are ſtripped off, and water them. 5 


Cherry and Plum: ſtones to raiſe Stocks, 


Sow cherry and plum- ſtones, or preſerve them to ſow in 
October, to raiſe Kocks to graft and bud upon. See Oc- 


tober. 


— 


Deſtroy Weeds. | | . 
Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe be- 
tween the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order 
to deſtroy all the weeds; and this ſhould now be very well 
attended to, before the autumn rains begin. : 
Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from weeds, 
for theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in every 
part from ſeed, diſſeminated on the ground from former 


weeds, 


— 
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Orange and Lemon Trees. 


IN the laſt week of this month it will be time, if the 
nights prove cold, to remove the orange-trees, and 
other green · houſe plants, into their winter-quarters ; but, 


if fine weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight By 

. | s 8 | ed, C 

Let, however, the orange and lemons in particular, and their 

fuch like tendereſt kinds, de taken inte the ——— at N 

the firſt approach of cold nights; for one ſharp night from 
would their leaves change their fine green colour, to g 
and they would hardly be able to recover it again all de 
* winter. 2 ; hizec 
* Therefore, at the time mentioned, if cold unfavourable hou 
- weather prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and tery 


carry into the green-houſe, the oranges, lemons, and other 
plants of the more tender kinds, and particularly all the 
- tenderer kinds of ſucculent plants, and place them clear . 
of each other; but they need not be placed in regular or- 
der, till the myrtles and other hardier plants are brought in 
I oy | 
When the orange and other tender plants are in the 
green-houſe, let the windows be opened every mild dayto 
their full extent. WS 
The. windows may alſo be continued open day and 
night, for the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, 
except there ſhould happen froſt, or very windy or cold 
wet weather: in that cafe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every 
night. SOR ned lf 
At the time when the plants are removed into the 
green - hou ſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if 
there be any; and if any dead wood appears let that alſo 
be taken out. ee e e 8 
In the mean time take proper care of all the plants till 
the time to remove them into ſnelter. 
Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with wa- 
ter: but towards the end of the month let them be wa- 
teted more moderately than at the beginning. 


Serr.] 


fed therein the beginning of the month, not defer it 


THE HOT. HOUSE. a 
Any green-houſe plants in want of larger pots may be 


Auch later, if poſſible, that they may have time to ſtrike _ 


gone freſh root before winter. 


Or any young green-houſe plants raiſed this year, or 


defore, from ſeed, ſlips, cuttings, &c. growing ſeveral or 
manv too cloſely together in pots, or any in beds of na- 
ural earth, or under frames and glafles, ſhould. now be all 
:canſplanted into ſmall pots, ſingly, the beginning or mid- 
de of this month, and properly watered, 


But ſuch of the above plants as are not properly root- 


ed, or not much advanced in top growth, may remain in 
their preſent pots till next ſpring or autumn. 

Where any young myrtles of one or two years old, 
from cuttings, were bedded into the full ground in May, 
o gain good ſtrength in the ſummer's growth, ſhould now 
de tranſplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into proper 
ized pots, one plant in each, for removing into the green 
houſe next month, giving them water at planting, and a- 
terwards occaſionally, | - | 


4 
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P :ne-Apple P lants. 


P the ſucceſſion pine-apple plants which are to produce 
Loe fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into lar 
Pots the laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſ 


week in this month at fartheſt; otherwiſe the growth of 


the plants will be greatly retarded. - 
In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve to preſerve 


the ball of earth entire about their roots, placing them with 


particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots 


with freſh compoſt ; then {tir up the bark-bed, to renew 


the heat, as directed laſt month; pluoge the pots again 
therein to their rims, and give the plants a very moderate 
watering. * AYES _ 


But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame . 


„ 
„ 


rule be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. 


— 


—— 


But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five week, 
ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now he 
proper to examine the heat of he bark-tad, wherein the 
plants in general are plunged : and if you find it is very 
weak, ſtir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, ang 
plunge the pots again immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue 
it in a good condition till the next month, when they muſt 
be removed into the fruiting-houſe, in a new bark-beg, 


made wholly of freſh tan, where they are to remain, to wr} 
perfect their fruit. 8 fo 
y | Admitting Air. tae n 


You muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in general, ti 
in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every day at this 
ſeaſon, in warm funny weather, by ſliding open either 
” ſome of the top lights, or upright glaſſes, or both, occa- 
| ſionally, more or leſs, according as the heat of the 
inereaſes and decreafes; ſhutting all cloſe in due time 
towards the afternoon or the evening. | | 


= Watering the Pines. 
The pine-apple- plants will require moderate refreſh- 


ments of water, once in three or four days, provided 
there is a briſk heat at bottom; but if the heat in the 
bark - bed is weak, once in a week will be ſulficient; eſye- 
- cally after the middle of this month. 


Au fre dus. | 

About the latter end of this month you ſhould begin to 

procure a proper-quantity of freſh tan from the tan-yards, 

to be ready to renew the bark-beds in the. hot-houſe and 
ſtove the next month.- - F af, 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much new tan 

as will be equal to one half at leaſt of what the bark pit 

_ will contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more is te- 

quired, according as the old bark is more or lefs waſted: 

but. generally provide a ſufficient quantity, rather to have 

to ſpare than be deficient at the time it is wanted for im- 
mediate application in the hot-houſe pit, as above. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into 

a heap,” and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and 

ferment, before it is put into the hot-houſe. 


— 
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rer.] 
Bat if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe when 
-v'v thrown out of the tan-vats, it ſhould, provided the 
Ather be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the fun 
omts, to lie two or three days, that the ſun and air may 
u off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture ; for if put 
„too wet, it will be a long time before it will acquire a 


roper degree of heat. | 

The tan or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould be freſh, 
ſuch as hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at 
oft a month out of the tan-pits; and alſo obſerving, that 
+: ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ſome quite ſmall, 
the middle-ſized bark is what ſhould be choſen. \ 
For the future management, ſee the work of next 


month. 


Crowns and Suckers of Pine Plants. 


plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 
tie young plants will make good roots before winter. peo 
It they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet 
want any augmentation ; but if the pots were placed upon 
2 dung hot-bed, let a lining of freſh hot dung be applied 
to the ſides of the bed, when you: find the heat is de- 
creaſed; obſerving to raiſe the lining about two or three 
inches higher than the bottom of the frame. 1 
And about the latter end of this month it will be pro- 
per to lay ſome dry long litter or ſtraw round the outſides 
of the frames, which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve _ 
a kindly growing heat in the bed. | 


When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats has; - 


thrown over the glaſſes every night. : 


Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to let -- 


out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 


Give theſe young plants alſo occaſional moderate wa- 
ciings. % 12 


General Care of the Plants in ile Het- Houſe. 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot- 
houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully looked over, at leaſk 
three times a week, to ſee where water is wanted, as ſome 
will require it every two or three days, and the generality 
_ need to be refreſhed twice a week at leaſt, if hot wea- 


"= 


The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 


— 


— 


- watering. cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſſary, into 


| K earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of good 


* 


* 
* 
"— 
PT 


over two or three times, it will be an additional advantage. 
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But particularly all the ſhrubby kinds. 
The ſucculent kinds will alſo require to be refreſhed 
moderately with that article once a week. | 

Obſerve nearly the ſame care in the general manage. 
ment as in the two or three laſt months, both in giving ar, 


freſn earth or larger pots; as alſo to propagate by cut- 
tings, layers, ſuckers, &c. 


Prepare Compoſt. 


Prepare compoſts for the various plants of this depart- 
ment, | 


For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen 


ight ſurface loam, from a paſture-common' or field, &c. 
adding alſo a fupply of dry rotten dung; blending the 
whole well together in a heap, in the ſun and full air; 
there, if it remains ſeveral months or a year, and turned 


Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe in the hot- 
houſe, and the herbaceous plants, prepare a compoſt of 
any good light earth and fandy loam, and a portion of 
dry rotten weft 

But for the ſucculent tribe, ſhould have a compoſition 
of the lighteſt dry ſoils; as any light 51 oor ſandy earth, or 
incorporated with a fandy, or an ny ory ooſe rubbiſhy mate- 
rials; for as thoſe plants themſelves abound in tumidity, 
* or moiſt ſtrong foils would occaſion them to rot. 


r — 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 


_ Planting early Beans. 


THE latter end of this mouth x you may plant ſome beans 
For an early crop the ſucceedi 1 ſummer. 
Thoſe which are planted now, i ſurvive the win- 
ter's froſt, &c. will come in for 2 the end of May, or 


beginning of _ 


” 
on, 
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The mazagan bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, 
for they will come earlier than any other, and are excel- 
ent bearers, though but of humble growth; and they will 
ſtand the winter better than the larger ſorts; though as the 
beans are very ſmall, and as they ſhould be gathered for uſe 
while quite young, otherwiſe will be rank taſted, they are 
not eligible to plant for any conſiderable crops, only a 
ſufficiency to furaiſh the earlieſt production; planting a 
moderate portion, now to have a chance of ſome to gather 
in the carlieſt ſeaſon ; but not to depend on theſe wholly, 
25 the plants in their early infant ſtate, in winter, are liable 
to be cut off by ſevere froſt; ſo ſhould reſerve a larger 
planting for next month or December, and if they happen 
all to ſucceed, they will ſupply the table in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion. . | | 

A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth 
fence, is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this 
ſeaſon. | 

Plant them in rows acroſs the border; that is, provided 


the border is five or fix feet wide; and obſerving that the, f 


rous are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which will be 
room enough for this ſort; and the beans to be planted 

about three inches diſtant in the rows, and an inch and a 
half, or not more than two inches deep. a 


You may alſo put one row lengthways of the border, 
_ vithin two inches of the wall; theſe will ſometimes out- 


live the winter, when thoſe at a great diſtance from the - 


wall are cut off, | 7 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant two 
rows only lengthways of the border; that is, one row near 
the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, putting 
them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; or 
vod may draw drilis that depth, and drop the beans there- 
1a; drawing the earth an equal depth over them. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very ſucceſsful 
rſt to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth; 
and when come up an inch or two in height, tranſplant 
them into warm borders, and other ſimilar compart- 
ments, 5 Oc 

The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 
broad of good earth, in a warm ſituation ; this being done, 
drau the depth of about an inch and a half, or near two 
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inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one ſide; this 
done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, and in. 
mediately cover them with the earth which was drayy 
for that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwiſe you may with 
' your hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the bed, and 
ſcatter the bcans pretty thick in the drill, and draw the 
earth equally over them; and thus if ſevere froſt; 
ſhould: prevail before they come up, or in their infant 
Fate, „ hile remaining all together in this bed, or till 
danger from froſt is paſt, they can be readily pro- 
tected from froſt with glaſſes, mats, or litter, till fit t9 
tranſplant. 3 . 8 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and: 
half, or two inches high, or but very little more, they 
ſhould then, in mild weather, be tranſplanted in the above. 
mentioned borders, or remain in the ſeed-bed to have oc. 
caſional protection from froſt till towards the ſpring, then 
planted out; taking them carefully up out of the ſeed. 
| „with their full ſpread of roots, and as much earth a 
Will hang about them; pull away the old beans at tix 
bottom, and trim the end of the perpendicular root; an 


then planted, in rows at the ſame diſtance and in the mas 


ner above directed, obſerving to cloſe the earth ut 
about every plant, they will ſoon take root and gf 
frecly. ̃ 3 


Oaue reaſon for this practice is, that heans which ar 


tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a week or ten dar 
than thoſe that are not; though the ſeed of both are pu 
into the ground the ſame day | 

Another thing is, that when the beans are thus fil 
ſon thick together in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts after 
wards ſet in any time, either before the plants are ready 
to be tranſplanted, or after they have attained a proptr 
growth for that purpoſe, they can all be retai ned in the bed 
till danger from froſt is paſt ; and thus, both the feed oc. 
. caftonally and the young plants, by being all contained 
cloſely together within a ſmall compaſs, can be readily 


protected by placing a frame, or ſome other covering over 


them, and by that means b&preſerved ; when thoſe in tit 
e ground are ſometimes killed, or greatly damaged by 
r TE | 


— 


— 
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Sewing Pens. 

1 Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 
1 June : they may be ſown in the middle or latter end of 
l the month, and the produce will come in at an early 
. ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt ; but, however, if 
: they are ſown any time in the month, it will not make a 
t great difference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latte? end 
l of the month will have the better chance to ſucceed. 

6 The earlieſt hotſpur are the proper ſort of peas to ſow 


) at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeed as are new, plump and 
ſound. | ; Les 

There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs; ſuch as the 

golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 


chols's; all very good peas, and plentiful bearers and 
produce good handſome- ſized pods, well filled; and of 
1 which the Reading and maſter hotſpur produce the longeſt 
| pocs, and are great bearers, but not. quite fo early as the 
others: and therefore either the Charlton, golden, and a 
variety thereof, called Nichols's early pea, are - thoſe which 
we now generally recommend to ſow for the firſt ear 
crop. | #72 4 85 IA "= 
| 4 warm ſouth border, under a wall or other fence, is 
the proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be foun 
in drills, either lengthways or acroſs the border, accordin 
to its breadth, Where the border is but HATS 
there are trees againſt the wall, &c: let only one drill 
he drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet 
trom the wall or pales, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty 
thick, but as regular as can be, and cover them immedi- 
ately about an inch and a half deep with earth, | 
But where the border is from five or fix to eight or ten 
feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſow the peas 
in drills croſſways the border, from the wall to the front; 
but where there are trees againſt the wall, let the drills be 
drawn forty inches or four feet diſtant from one another: | 
but eſpecially if intended to place ſticks forthe pea plante? 
to run upon. „ | | 
In the latter end of this month, or any time in Novem- 
ber, may ſow ſome early dwarf peas thick together, in a 
bed or warm border, or in pots, to have occaſional ſhelter 
from froſt, for tranſplanting when an inch or two high, 
either into a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reſerve to 
plant under a warm wall till towards ſpring, aiter danger 


from froſt is over, to come in as ſubſtitutes in caſe thoſ⸗ 
planted in the borders are killed by the ſeverity of ty, 
N =: Tranſplanting Lettuces. 


© Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Auguſt or 
September ſowing ; ſtout plants of the hardy and commo, 
' cabbage lettuce ; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds, ſhould, 
"in the bean, or middle of the month, be planted ot 
in beds org £3 Pant _— in e ſituation, ſix or 
ight inc nder: they will ſu the table 
n PP'Y * 
L Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants in frames, to at. 
_ tain greater perfection for winter nſe. See laſt and nen 
month. 7 et : fas 
Lettuce plants deſigned to remain where ſown for 
winter uſe, ſhou!d now be cleared from weeds, and thin. 
ned where too cloſe. 
The cos and other lettuces which were ſown in tte 
middle of September, to be planted in frames or under 
hand- glaſſes, under warm borders, to ſtand the winter jor 
ſpring uſe, and to plant out in that ſeaſon for an ear 
ſummer crop, ſhould now be tranſplanted into. the place 
where they are to remain all winter; this may be done 
about the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon 
as the plants are fit, advanced two or three inches is 
growth. | | 
- Chooſe a light rich ſpot for theſe plants in a dry,*wam 
ſituation, and where it lies well to the ſun. | 
Mark out a bed for them the width of one or more cu- 
cumber- frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat ſloping to 
the ſun, and rake it even, | 
Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diflant 
each way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each 
plant; take care that they are not planted too deep, and let 
the ſurface of the ground between the plants be left per- 
fectly ſmooth; then give them a moderate watering t! 
ſettle the earth to their roots. a F 
Then put on a frame, and cover them with the lights 
in froſty or very wet and cold weather: by which mean; 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out inthe 
ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe which wer 
- planted in the open borders are killed; and if both ſuc- 
ceed, they will ſupply the table in ſucceſſional order. 


* 
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Lou may plant ſome of theſe lettuees under bell or 
hand glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe where catiifiow- 
ers are planted; placing them round the outſide df 
cauliflower s,mnext the ſides of the 'glaſſes; and im tis ſpring 
muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground; orif? not ac 
commodates with frames arid glaſſes, or hand glaſſes; e 
ſufficiently: for: this purpoſe, you mày plant thaw in a ſbeiſi 
in a warm fituation, and then place ſome hops actolſs the 
bed, and cover them with mats occaſionally, in cold nights, 
heavy rains, and froſty and other inclement weather. SU 

Likewiſe the lettuce plants which were ſownthe end 
of Auguſt or beginning of September, to ſtand in the open 
air all winter for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply; 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the places intended, about the 
middle or ſome time in this mont. babe 4. 

Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtam the 
winter without covering ; and if the u inter ſhould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſprin g. 208 

Let theſe be planted four or fi ver inches diſtant every 


way; and plant one or two rows cloſe under the wal 


which will ſometimes live through the winter, when 

at a greater diſtance are deſtroyed by the ſeverity of tha 

weathtr. W 73 2 13323 T0232 51601 iT Fe 44 = 
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Sowing Lettuce. 


* 3 e 
ſeaſduafile ſupply early in the ſpring. 8 „ ll JOE 


conſiderably behind. 0 5 l | 325 5 
In the laſt week in this month tranſplant finally ſome of 
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ground, under band-glafſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
r 
Mer. "hs Þ ö b 8 

Theſe are to be covered with hand or bell-glaſſes all 
winter, generally planting from two or three to lee or fix 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the winter, 
then in the ſpring to thin them, leaving only one or two 
of the ſtouteſt plants in a place; and thoſe thinned out 
are proper to plant in another compartment, to ſucceed 
the hand - glaſs crop. See the ſpring months. 
The ground for this early bell or hand- glaſs crop of 
ceauliflowers ſhould+be rich and light, in a warm ſituation, 
and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter, Let ſome 
good. rotten; dung be ſpread over the place, and then let 
the ground be r Apa ſpade deep, and well broken, tak- 
ing care to bury the dung regularly, | 
Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide, 
and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the 
conveniency of going. in to take off, and put on, or 
aiſe the glaſſes. Set your line along the middle of the 
— from, one end to the other; and at every three feet 
aud a half mark the places for the glaſſes, and for each 
glaſs put in three or four or more plants, towards the mid- 
dle, within four inches of each other, and cloſe the earth 
well about their roots and ſtems, then give them a very 
moderate watering, juſt to ſettle the earth to the roots. 
„Wien the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell- 
- glaſſes, and ſet them ready: obſerving to place one glaſs 
over every patch of plants, as above. ns 

The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down 
over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe 
them on props, ſuch as brick · bats, or pieces of wood or 
ſtone; about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe 
the glaſſes, placing them on the ſouth fide, one prop 
under each glaſs. In this manner the glaſſes are to re- 
main night and day, except iu froſty weather, when 
they muſt be let down quite cloſe; but if the months of 


November and December prove mild and dry, and the 


plants are much on the growing order, it will be pr 

to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days, and keep them al- 
ways apt ae: plants on nights and rainy weather; but in 
keeping the glaſſes over to defend the plants from excetive 


r nes © 
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or inceſſant rains, if quite mild weather, they muſt be 
raiſed two. or three inches on the warmeſt fide with props, 
above hinted, to admit air to the plants.. | 
But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 
dell-glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower 
plants out for good on 2 warm border, where they will 
ſometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 
But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deftroyed, and in the ſpring ſome 
may be thinned out and tranſplanted into an open ſpot of- 
5 The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, fhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 
winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the frames 
at the ſame time be placed over them. thi, Sheng 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth, it will be an advantage to make a 
flight hot-bed in a trench; making it fifteen inches thick 
of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, and put 
in the plants. See Auguſt. | | 
The plants are now to be ſet in either of theſe beds three 
or four inches aſunder, moderately watered; put on the 
glaſſes cloſe for a week, which will forward their taking 
treſh root ſooner and more effectually; then give air by 
firſt tilting or ſhoving them down three, four, or five 
inches, the firft three or four days or a week, and ſhould 
then be drawn quite off every mild dry day (ſee Auguft) ; 
and are to be defended all winter occaſionally 3 1 the 
glaſſes, according to the r e in each month. 
Or, for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in a 
bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defended every 
night, and in bad weather with mats. 


Cabbage Plants and Caleworts. © 


About the middle or latter end of this month, you may - 
plant out a few early-cabbage-plants, in the place where 
thev are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. 

Chooſe a piece of good ome for theſe plants, in a 

* | 
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| free ſituation, and let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread 
over it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade | 
obſerving to bury the dung properly at th —_ of 4 
trenches, as you proceed in digging. bor n: 
The plants are then to be planted in rows, two: feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance Þdetween 
the rows, which will be room enough for this early plan- 
tation, as moſt of them will be uſed defore they: grow to 
any conſiderable ſize. - 
Or ſome may be planted out cloſer, i in rows. only fifteen 
or eighteen inches aſunder, to thin out early in ſmall 
hearted young growth, about April and May. 
But let the principal ſupply of the early cabbage plank 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out for 
good ; ſor it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, that ma- 
ny of the plants which are plauted; out early into a more 
open expoſure, are killed by the froſt, © 
In that caſe you can have recourſe to the nurſapabeds to 
make good the defects, or to, make neu plantations, 
Where there are cabbage. plants that till remain in the 
ſeed-bed, let them be tranſplaned, into nurſery- beds the 
beginning of this month, that they may have time to get 
'ſome ſtrength before the trofly weather begins. 
Theſe ſhould now be planted in a warm  Gruation. Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the plants in rows 
five or fix inches aſunder by three or four inches in the 
row. | 
- Coleworts of the cabbage kinds, ſhould now be finiſhed 
planting for ſpring ſupply, See September. 


/ Broccoli. 


Broccoli plants which were lately planted, ſnould now 
be forwarded as much as poſſible in their growth. Let 
the ground between and about the plants be broken with 
a hoe, and at the ſame tyne draw ſome earth up about the 
ſtems of each plant. 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided 
it is done in due time; for by loofeging the earth and 
drawing it up round their ſtems, it wil not only protect 
them the better from froſt, but will alſo "_ much pro- 
mote their growth. 


+ 


| 
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Winter Spinach, © ; ne 

Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept e cm from 
weeds, for if theſe axe permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would ſoon over-run the plants and totally deſtroy 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſcaſon beſt cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick- weed and ſuch 
like ipreading or running weeds among them. | 

Were the fpinach was not properly thinned lat month, 
let that work be now done in a RPR. and do it in · 
the beginning of the month. 

In doing this, obſerve, to clear away the worſt, and leave 
the ſtrongeſt plants ftanding at the diſtance of _ * | 
ro faur.or five inches from one another. | 

Or the plants may: only be moderately thinned: now, in 
order to admit of thinning out ſome tor uſe hy degrees this 
and the enſuing winter months, and in the ſpring. 

In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt ſowin 
will be fit to gather; obſerving, if the plants were left 
thick, let them be thinned out regularly by the root for 
uſe; but if the plants were more properly thinned, gather 


only the outfide large leaves, and the orfiers will advance 
for uſe in a ſucceſſive order. a t 


Endive. 


Continue every week to tie up ſome fall-grown endive 
plants for blanching. | 

Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpoſe df ſuch. plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
larly and cloſe in the hand, and _—_ with Aa r 
baſs tie them neatly together. 

Some people blanch or whiten entiive by layin boards 
or tiles flatways upon the plants. The plants will whiten 
tolcrably u ell hy this method, but not ſo regularly as thoſe 
whote leaves are tied together, as above directed, and are 
liable to rot, if much rain. 11 

Plant out the late crop of young endive the beginning of 
this month, if not done in September, in a warm dry ſouth 
border, for late winter and ſpring ſupply. x.. 

Or to preſerve late young endive in winter more ſecure-- 


lu, both from rotting by great rm of the ground, and- 


wy 


\ 


inclinable to be very wet in the winter ſea 
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from the effects of froſt, may, in the beginning of this 
month, prepare a ſloping bank of light earth in a warm 
_ frdation, the ſloping fide fronting the ſouth ſun, raiſed 
two or three feet higher behind, and having ſome good 
. middling endive plants, depoſit them in the common 
method of planting into the ſouth fide of this ſloping 
bed, tolerably thick or cloſe, that it may contain a p 


antity; and, in the enſuing winter, at the approach of 


evere weather, may place a frame and glaſſes over the 
bed, or cover the plants occafionally with mats, or 
thickly with dry long litter in rigorous froſts; they will 
thus more effectually continue in ſome moderate growth, and 
not ſo liable to rot as in the common level goons where 
on; and being 
alſo u armer fituated in the ſloping bed full to the ſun, 
and having occaſional protection as above, will be better 
preſerved 1n froſty weather. = 1 


Clear the Beds of Aromatic Plants, 


Nov clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and 
let them have the winter dreſſing. 

This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
ſavory, thyme, marjoram, and hyflop; and alſo the beds 
of mint, balm, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile, penny-royal, 
burnet, and ſorrel; and all other beds of aromatics, and 
pot-herbs. x Er * 7 

Theſe are now to be treated in the following manner: 

Cut down all the decayed flower-ſtems cloſe to the head 


of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, according to 


the nature or growth of the different ſorts, and at the 
ſame time clear the beds very well from weeds and litter, 


and carry the whole off the ground. | | 
After this, it would be proper, in beds where the plants 
ſtand diſtant from one another, to lightly dig or looſen 


the ground between them; or, in old beds, it would be a 


grea 
broken ſmall, then ſpread a ſprinkling of it equally over 
the ſurface of all the beds; however, where room, as above, 


having a ſmall ſpade or trowel, dig lightly between ſuch 
of the plants as will admit, taking care if any are 


dunged, to bury the dung a little depth in the ground, 


and at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpreading a little 


* 


t advantage to get ſome very rotten dung, and let it be 
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of the earth upon the beds, leaving the edges full and 
ftrai ht. - | ; * 4 7 263 
Thus the beds-will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from fuch a dreſſ- 
ing, as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to 
ſhoot. | 3 
But the beds of cloſe- growing running plants, as mint, 
per-mint, and penny-royal, and fucli like ereeping- 
rooted herbs, will not well admit of digging ; therefore 
tet the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe to the ground; 
then hoe, rake, and clear the beds from weeds, and then dig 
the alleys and ſtrew ſome of the earth evenly on the beds. 
This will both give a proper cultural neatnefs, and pro- 
tect the roots of the mint, &c. and the rains will waſh 
in the virtue of the earth which was thrown out of the 
alley ; and the whole will greatly enrich the beds and 
ſtrengthen the roots, and in the ſpring the plants will riſe 
with vigour. As: Eh 


A Hot-bed to raiſe young Mint in Winter, | 
Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, pre- 
parations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome, | 13 
For that purpoſe a ſlight- hot bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month. Make the bed for a one or two- 
light frame, or according to the quantity required; this 
will be large enough for a middling family, and make it 
about two feet thick of dung. | 1 
Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
or four inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, 
and lay them cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a mo- 
derate watering. | 4 
Put on the glaſſes, and obſerve to raiſe them behind 
every day to admit air. 92 55 
The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in a fort- 
night, or three weeks or a month, and afford a gatherin 


of green young mint in great plenty, for a conſiderable 


- 


Planting and ſlipping Herbs, 


Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants where 

wanted; ſuch as thyme, hy ſſop, ſage, winter-favory, and 
pot marjoram ; chooſing 1 rooted young plants, and 
4 | 
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plant (the nin four feet wide beds, or in any warm ber. 


ers, in rows a foot aſunder. 5 
May alſo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills 
ſix inches aſunder, and an inch and a half deep. See 
e. aan En e 

Likewiſe may ſlip and plant balm, tanfey, tarragon, 
mgroram,. burnet, ſorrel, penny-royal, chamomile, &c, 
preterving the flips of a tolerable ſize with good roots to 
each, and plant them in rows a foot aſunder. 


5 1 Sep Dreſing the Alparagus Beds. 

In the beginning or middle, or ſome time in this month, 
cut down the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 

Let the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to the ſurface 
of the beds; carry them immediately off the ground; then 
with a ſharp hoe cut up all the weeds, and draw them off 
zac beds into the alleys. 


4 «#7 4 * * 8 


This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out 
the alleys from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, ac- 
cording to the width they were at firſt made. ö 

Then dig the aileys one ſpade deep, and ſpread a 
eonfiderabie part of the earth evenly over the beds; and 
as you advance in d-gging, let the weeds, which were 
raked off, the beds into the alleys, be digged into the bot - 
tom, and cover them a proper depth with earth. Indig- 
ging theſe alleys, obſerve to do it in a neat manner: that 
28, let an equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, and 
make the edges of the beds full and ſtraight : the alleys 
ſhould be digged all of an equal depth, and the ſurface of 
the beds be left even and regular. | 

But as old aſparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
once in two or three years, and that when deſigned to al- 
ſiſt them wherewith, this is the time to do it, but tne ma- 
nure or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are digged, 
or the beds landed up. 


E 


o 


The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
none is more proper than the dung of old cucumber or 
melon beds; tus muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 
haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part; point 
it in a little with an aſparagus fork ; then dig the alleys as 


above directed, and ſpread a due quantity at the earth of 


each alley over the dung. 
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When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 
dreſſing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in 
each alley a row of coleworts, or cabbage plants: ſet the 
plants ſix or eight inches diſtant in the row. 

In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere winters, 
ſometimes ſurvive the froſt; en thoſe which are plant- 
ed in open or level ſpots are deſtroyed. 


Os there may. be planted in each valley. a row of curly 
guden beans. - 


Drefing * Apa? agus Bits Ruler 4 


The aſparagus which is intended for forcing ſuould 
alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds draw n 
off the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common aſpa- 
ragus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds; and as 
vou proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over the 
beds. Fo 

But that which is to . digged up for forcing this win- 
ter, need not have any thing more done than to cut down : 
the haulm or ſtalks of the plant. 


Dreſſiag ſeedling Aſpar agus 


The ſeedling aſparagus which was own laſt foringy - 
ould alſo now have a little drethog. . 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then ſpread 
an inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed” 
to defend the crowns of the plants. from froſt. 


Forcing Aſparagus for Winter Uſe.» 


Where forced aſparagus is required for uſe in winter, 
may now begin to make hot-beds tor raiſing the firſt crop, 
for gathering in November and December; and- for the 
method, ſee #ebruary and December... 

If a conſtant fucceſion'is-required all winter and ſpring, 

a new hot- bed, - planted with freſh plants, muſe be ma 

every three or four weeks, trom the beginning or middle 
of October; to the end of February or March; which: 
will furniſh a/ conſtant ſuppiy of aſparagus from Novem- 
der till the arrival of abe natural erohe in the open ground, N 
in April or May. | 

Or when required to last forced aſparagus as early as 
poſliDle- in the beginning} of: winter, may make a hot- 
bed, and yn ſome GY roots therein a | 
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latter end of September, and they will begin to produc 
ſome ſmall ſhoots the firſt or ſecond — . 


Earth up Celer 7. 


Celery ſhould now be very duly earthed up according 
as it advances in height, in order that the plants may be 
o_ blanched a due length before ſevere froſts attack 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them 
up properly on both fides of each row. Let the earth 
be well broken, and lay it up to the plants, with care not 
to break the leaves or bury the hearts of them, landing 
them at this time conſiderably high, according to their 
growth. | 


Earth up Cardoons. 


This muſt be done in dry weather, and when the leaves 
of the plants are dry. | | 
In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at each time, firſt to 
tie with a hay · band their leaves cloſe together, gathering 
the leaves up regularly. | | 
Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally 
of a due thickneſs, and ſome confiderable height about 
every plant. See September. 
7 Small Sallad Herbs. 


Continue to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, par- 
ticularly muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; as alſo lap cab- 
bage lettuce, to cut while young. 

Let theſe feeds be ſown now in a warm fituation, full 
in the fun. bj | 

But towards the end of the month, if the weather is 
cold, it will, for the greater certainty of having a con- 
ſtant ſupply of ſmall ſallad, be proper to ſow the feed in 
frames to be-defended with glaſſes; and for which prepare 
a bed of light earth in a warm fituation, for one or more 
ſhallow frames, aud if laid a little ſloping to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back three or four inches, or more, bigher 
than the front, it may be an advantage; break the earth 

fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing the 
ſeed. YEW 26 31 

Then either draw flat ſhallow drills from the back to 
the front of the frames, about three inches aſunder, 
fow- the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with 


* 


* 
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earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt co- 
vering the ſeed ; or may ſmooth the ſurface with the back 
of the ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thickly all 
over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lightly 
into the earth, and fift fine mold over it, only about half 
a quarter of an inch thick, or juſt to cover ail the ſeed 
evenly, and as ſlightly as poflible, at this ſeaſon. 7 

The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day-time when the weather is 
very cold or very wet. | | # 

Or, occafienally, for the above purpoſe, a ſloping bed 
may be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 
than the front, ſloping to the ſouth fun ; tet on the frame, 
fink the back part, &c. eight or ten inches, that the ſurs 
face of the bed may be every where equally within eight 
or nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit 
of the ſun in cold weather. Rn” ö 

But in want of frames the above ſallad ſeeds may, in 
cold weather, be ſown in a warm border, under hand or 
bell-glaſſes. c {4 

Note. — Small ſallad will ſometimes, wheod the ſeaſon 
is mild, grow free enough all this and next month” in 
the open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſable 
to begin to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in frames or 
under bell or hand- glaſſes, as above. 

I Sew Radi Sl.. 

You may now ſow a little ſnort · top radiſh ſeed, the be. 
ginning and towards the latter end of this month; the 
plants raiſed from thoſe ſowings, if: the winter proves to- 
lerably mild; will advance in growth, ready for drawing 
ſome probably next month, or in December and towards 
Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, àud fome very carly in the 
ſpring; and if they ſhould fail, the value of a little:ſecd 
is not much: it is ſoon fown, and:is worth the trial. 

But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a ſouth border; and 
the proper time to ſbw it is, ſome in the beginning and 
ſome about the middle or towards the latter: end of the 
_— Let it be ſown moderately thick; and rake it in 
With care. ee ür - 1:07 706 4 ri 
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Sow Carrot Seed. 


A little carrot feed may alſo be ſown in the firſt and laſt 
week in the inonth, on a warin border : from this ſowing 
there will be a chance of having a few young carrots early 

next ſpring, provided the froſt in winter is not very ſe. 
Vere. 5 | | 
Fbough as there is but little dependance on this crop, 
ſhould only ſow a ſmall portion for a trial. 


Dig up Carrots, Parſucps, Oc. 
In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the full. 
n carrots and parſneps, red beet, &c. and ſuch otter 


carrot-thaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, to 
be at all times ready for winter ſervice. See Novemoer. 
n Dig up Potatces. 
About the middle, or towards the end of this month, be. 
gin to dig vp the general crops of potatoes to houſe for 
winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full matu- 
rity, and ſhiould be taken up as ſoon as poſſible: which as 
ha viog now attained their full growth, that if properly 
beuſediin a dry cloſe place, defended from wet and froſt, 
they will keep good till next ſpring and ſummer. See that 
work directed in November. | 7 en] 


ESTES 7] - ? '* . 2 
Dig and trench Ground. 


Such fpaces of —_—_— ground which are now, 
5 


vacant, ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo dig- 
ged or trenched, that it may have the true advantage of 
fallow from the fun and air in the winter ſeaſon. 

But in digging or trenching thofe pieces of ground 
which: are to lie in fallow til the ſpring, that of each 
trench fouki be turned up in rough ridges; for, by lay- 
ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 
but alſo the ftoſt, fun and air, can come more freely to 
mellow. and enrich it, than if it laid level: and in the ſpring, 
when vou want to iow or plant it, the ridges are ſoon le- 
veiied don. os Na R * „ 
ITbe method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 
et, the trenches be marked out two feet, or not leis 
than two ſpades wide, and beginning at one end of the 
piece, open a trench the above width, and one ſpade'and 
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a ſhovelling, or two ſpades deep: let the earth of this 
trench be carried to the other end, or to that part where 
you intend to finiſh or fill up the laſt trench. 

The firſt trench being thus -opened, then proceed to 

mark ott another; pare off and throw the top of it, with all 
the weeds and rubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the firſt; 
then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth into the 
open trench, throwing it up ridgewiſe, "longitudinally, 
25 above mentioned ; and when you have dug to the end 
of the trench, ſhovel up the crumbs or looſe earth at bot- 
tom, throwing it up upon the other; or double dig it, that 
is, without ſhovellin up the crumbs, dig the trench 
another ſpade deep, if the depth of good "ſoil admits, caſt- 
ing the earta upon that of the firſt ſpit; then proceed to a 
third trench, and pare and dig it as before; and ſo pro- 
ceed with every trench to the end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 
over the furface, and then ſhould be equally buried a ſpade 
d ep in the bottom of each wrench as you advance in the 


digging. ' | n 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 
Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


WINTER pears and apples ſhould in general be ga⸗ 

thered tis month. Some will be fit to-take 5 Las 
the beginning of the month, others will not be.ready } be- 
fore the middle, or towards the latter end. 

To know when the fruits haye had their full growth, 
you. ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the 
tree, by turning them gently upward; if they quit the. 0 ; 
eaſily it is a ſign of maturity, and time to, 3 az he 

But none of the more delicate 89 05 ars ſhoul 
permitted 5 W Tonger on the 1 an te middle 
this mon eſpecially if the nights are inclinable , 
froſt; for if they are once touched with the froſt, it 4 
eccafion many of them to rot before they are fit for "tbe 


— — 
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table, eren if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 


But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 
the trees than the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, for they will get no good after that time. : 

_ _ Obſerve, that for all the puincipal keeping fruits, a dry 
day muſt be choſen for this work, and aiſo let the trees 
and fruit be quite dry before you begin to gather; about 
eleven or twelve o'clock is the beit time in the day to be- 
gin, and may be continued till-three or four in the after- 

noon; obſerving likewiſe, that the capital fruits deſigned 

for long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulied one by one, 
and put into a baſket, taking care to lay them in gently, 
that they may not bruiſe one another. 

According as the fruit are gathered, let them be carried 
into the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay them care · 
fully in heaps, each fort by themſelves. wy” 

hus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, 

eſpecially the principal keeping ſorts, in order that the wa · 
tery juices may tranſpire: this will make them keep better, 

and alſo render their flavour much finer for eating, than 
if they were laid up for good as ſoon as they are gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keep- 

| ng fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and lay them up where they are toremain upon ſhelves and 

other compartments in the fruitery, &c. and thickly co- 

vered with clean dry ſtraw. . ä 
Some of the ſineſt eating pears and apples, you may alſo 

pack up in baſkets or boxes; obſerving to put ſome clean 

wheat ſtraw- at bottom, and alſo round the ſides of the 
baſkets or boxes, and when they are filled, lay ſome ſiraw 
at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a con- 

_ fiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free air; for 

_ is of confiderable advantage in promoting their ſound 
ceping. ... 5 5 
| — . 00k inferior or common kinds, for more immedi- 


ate and general ſupply, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor 


of the fruitery; firſt laying ſome clean fra, then lay, the 
fruit upon this, obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to 
tet them be laid only two or three layers thick, otherwiſe 
may lay them in ſeveral layers one upon another; covering 
the whole with dry clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
exclude the damp air, froſt, &c. e the fruit wi 


keep much better than if they remained open, or but 
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thinly covered, as the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
haſten the decay of the fruit.” 22 


About the end of this month you may begin to prune 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves — 
you may alſo prune and nail apricots. Fr 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un- nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently. 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, 
and which are not. | 

But I would obſerve that if the leaves are not wholly 
or moſtly fallen, it will be more adviſable to defer pro- 
ceeding in any general or principal ' pruning till next 
month, as while the leaves are remaining on the trees you 
cannot readily diſcover or judge properly of the ſhoots, 
| what are neceſſary to retain or cut out: however, where 
any trees are defoliated, and is thought convenient to come 
mence pruning, let it be done according to the following 
intimations, which will be equally applicable in the enfu- 
ing months. f ; $35. nnen 

In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave in every part 
a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots at moderate di- 
ſtances ; that is three, or four to five, or fix inches afunder, 
and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem advancing” 
one after another, quite from the bottom, as we have ob- 
ſerved on former occaſions, in order that every part of the- 
wall, from the bottom to the extremity every way of the 
tree, may be regularly furniſh ith them: for thete 
bear the fruit next year, and at the ſame time a propor- 
tionable ſhare of the two former years bearers, and naked 
old wood; muſt be retrenched, to make room to train the 
young fupply; for as theſe trees always produce their 
fruit upon the ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, that is, 
principally upon the one year's old ſhoots, and on no 
other, except occaſionally on ſmall ſpurs on the two or 
three years wood, but more generally the apricot; the 
pruner will by this know what he is to cut out, and what: 
to leave, both in the young and old wood. See the rules 
fully explained in Jan "4 ritt a £00 4% 51 nid ou 

But in the courſe of 
caſual naked old 


pruningtheſe trees, obſerve to cut out 
according as it becomes uſcleſs, 


— 
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that is, ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are not 
properly furniſhed with young wood. dee Zenwary, 1. 

In the next place, obſerve, the y ſhoots muſt not 
be crowded, or left too eloſe e ee ere, examine 
with good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too thick, 
lat ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe, but - 
in doing this, be careful to leave the moſt promiſing and 
beſt placed ſhoots,” for the purpoſe of bearing, at due and 
regular diſtances from one another, generaliy about from 
three or four to five or fix inches-aſunder. | 

The next rar; to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 
tained-ſhoots maſt now, for the general part, be more or 
leſs-ſhortened :- and this is done principally to encourage 
them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſup- 

ply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another year, 

For by ſhortening; theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, it- 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; and the 
ſhoots which are then produced, bear the fruit to be ex- 

pected the year after that. gd ee cv; 
Baut in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length: 
for inſtance, a ſhoot' of about a foot long may be pruned 
to about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, ac-: 
cording to its ſtrength: one of fifteen or eighteen inches, 
cut to about ten or twelve; and a ſhoot about two feet 
long, may be cut to about ſixteen or eighteen inches; and 
ſo in proportion to the length and ſtrength of the dif- 
ferent-ſhoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt. - 
The general rule of ſhortening the fruit ſhoots of the 
trees is, cut off from about one half to one third or fourth, 
or thereabouts, of the original length of the-ſhoots;. ac- 
cording to their ſtrength; being careful, however, not 
to; prune below all the bloſſom buds, except where you 
prune. principally for waod, in which caſe. cut -ſhorter- 
accordingly; but for fruit, always, in ſhortening, leave a 
proper length, according to the ſituation of their reſpec - 
tive bloſſom-buds: the weak ſhoots are to be pruned 
morteſt, and the ſtrong left longer in proportion. 
But ſuch peach, nectarine. and apricot trees as in ge- 
neral produce ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated 
accordingly; the ſhoots of fuck trees muſt be left ſome- 
what cloſer than the. diſtance above preſcribed, and mid 
alſo be ſhortened leſs. in proportion. The rule to be 0#- 


IJ 
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| ſerved in theſe i is, leave the ſhoots from three to four or 
five inches aſunder, and in ſhortening them, cut off ne 
more than about one fourth of tneir original length; but 
indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous ſhould be ſhortened but 
very little, and ſome not at all. Vis ta £3 : $2361 
This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous ' 
footing tree to good order, ſo as to produce moderate 
fioots, ſuch as will bear fruit. Nu 4::435T49 
For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more hair? * 
tae tree ſhoot. x 
By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a 

Iſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apri- 

cot trees are, ——— to their different grou ths, to be 

treated in the article of pruning; aud the rule here men- 
tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter pruning. 

Note, obſerve that „nere any of the: ſhoots which are 
left to bear have produced ai.y ſmall ſhoots from their 
ſides, they muſt be cut off; a them cloſe to the prin- 
cipal ſhoot, for theſe u 11d neither ene * fruit 
nor good wood. 

Another thing is proper. to be obſerved in pruning, theſe 
trees, and that 5, 1a ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf or woad-bud; diſtins 
guiſhable frum the Lioſam-buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and ſwelling or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom- bud; mea ig where t ro bioſſom-· buds 
ariſe at the ſame eye, b. ving a wood-bud between them 
either of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerved in 
ſhortening, in order that each may produce a leading ſhoat 
next ſummer, forming a leader to the main ſhoots: for 
where there is a fair leading (hoot 3 at or near the 
extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, to draw the ſap 
more freely, ſuch branches more effectually produce Eee 
growing, regular-fized fruit of full grouwt 
It will alſo be proper ta remark one thing more in 
pruning theſe trees; that as we often fee on the twWo- year 
old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an 
inch or two in length, and on the ſaid ſpurs there are fre» | 
quently ſeveral bloſſom buds, but they: mote generally oc- - 3 
cur iu tae apricot in particular ; though they frequently aps 1 
Pear in the others, and are all equally eligible to retain far 
fruitiug; hut have obſerred ſome: pruners. cut. theſe eu- 


fruit, both in apricots, 


x will be 


de unav 


cording as it is pruned, 
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tirely away; I, however, declare againſt that practice; 
for ſome of theſe ſhort natural ſpurs produce handſome 
peaches, and nectatines. 

But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well-placed, and promiſe by 


the bloflom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as, are naked, 


«nd alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably long in a fore-right 
3 be removed. a * 

more | particulars in ing theſe ſort 
of trees, ſee the — — annary and — 

When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees ; let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a pro- 

manner, before you begin to prune another: for it i; 

much the beſt method to nail every tree according as you 
advance in the pruning. | 
But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un · nailed till the 


beginning of March; but this practice I would be far 
from recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
ſhoots 


hang dangling from the wall, but the froſt has alſo 
more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 
ous ſhoots are liable to be broken the winds; and 
dy leaving the tree un-nailed till March, it is loſing 
the opportunity of forwarding that buſineſs at convenient 
times in the winter pruning ſeaſon, before that of the 
ſpring commences, when a confiderable deal of other ne- 
work is required; and beſides, the blofſom-buds 
then ſo much ſwelled, that many of them would 
oidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. - 
Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, ac- 
be nailed. — 
In nailing them, great exactneſs ſhould be obſerved: 
the branches are to be arranged more or leſs horizontally, 
no where laid in acroſs one another, but let every branch 
be laid in clear of another, in a parallel order, and at 
three or four, to five or fix-inches diſtance, according to the 
condition of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid 
perfectly ſtraight and cloſe to the wall. 
For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall trees in an 


_ effeftual and neat manner, you ſhould be provided with 2 


perfect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle fize ; and 


fuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the 


point; alſo a large knife and a ſmall narrow hand- ſax, 
for the more readily cutting off uſeleſs old or large dead 


Q 


2 


* 1 
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braizches, and alſo a chiſel to uſe occaſionally in cutting 
out larger unferviceable old wood. So ; 
Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning; that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, ſhould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcarcely an inch broad, 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of the proper gar- 
den-wall nails, 'which is a ſort made particularly for that 
purpoſe, are of a ſhortiſh robuſt make, not too fine-point-' 
ed, but ſuch as will drive into the bricks of the wall occa- 
fionally, as well as in the mortar-joints between : bur for 
nailing to palings, it is not ſo material, either theſe or a 
thinner ſort will be pF: | | | 
The next requiſite is a4 quantity of cloth Hiſting, or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breaths ; about half or three quarters of an 
inch is the proper breadth, but let none-exceed an inch ; 
for too broad fhreds have a clumſy look, particularly on 
the ſmaller branches, | | | tara: 
Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 
flovenly to ſee long dangling ends hanging down. © 
Pruning Flums, Cherries, Pears, and Apple. 
Plums, cherries, pears, and apple-trees, pon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alle be E 2 latter end of this 
month, provided, as he ore obſerved, the leaves are moſt · 


. . 


ly all doẽw n. | 
The method of pruning theſe trees may be feen in the 
work of the fruit-garden next month; where it is fully in- 
ſerted according to ſucceſsful practice. See alfo Fenuary 
ab Rr YO rH EI TOO I ROTO FREE IPRY 
$3 23 inn: + 1 31 An 
8 Tranſplant Fruit Trees. 4 t ert 

Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
tranſplant moſt ſorts of fruit-trees. Hoey 
Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the 
wall or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades 
deep, if the depth of ſtapte admits ; otherwiſe 
ſhould be worked not lefs than one full ſpade depth of” 
good garden earth; and it would be of great advantage to 
the trees, if ſome rotten dung is added, and worked in at 
the ſame time; and if the border is not naturally of a 
loamy or other good mellow, fertile foil, or is of a light 


„„ u FRUrr GARNI Oer 
Þ quality \ſome- freſh Erlaga lon (or; other ſubſtantial, 
poo earth, from a commen or field, &c. would prove v 

neficial; it worked and mixed with. the carth of the bor. 
det together with the rotten dung. 


* 


But if a ſufficient quantity of loam, & c. cannot be con- 
veniently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, 
two or three wheel-barrows full, together with ſome, very 
rotten dung, be laid in each place where the trees are to be 
planted; tais Will promote the growth of the trees greatly 
at firfi ſetting off, which is of much importance; for mot 
fruit · trees delight in a moderate loamy ground; but 23 
this is not attainable in all places, allot the beſt ſoil the 
pre miſes afford, or can be conveniently obtained. 

, However, where the ground is already of a good qua- 
lty as that of any.common kitchen garden, &c. the above 

iſtances will e as | the, trees will proſper 
ſuticicatly well in any tolerable, good mellow carth of that 


* 


nature. R Tenn 
In making new plantations of fruit - trees, either for the 
wall or eſpalier, you thould obſerve to plant them at pro- 
per diſtances, that you may have room to train ibem in a 
roper poſition for many years to come, without interter- 
ing much with each other, as is often the caſe in gardens, 
where the trees ha ve been planted too cloſe: fo that the 
trees meet and confuſe one another, though ſometimes 
they have not been planted above ſix or ſeven years. 
This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
you are about to plant the trees. EY en wit © 
Tbe diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt fiſteen or fixteen feet from 
tree to free; though eighteen or twenty will not be too. 
much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. 
Plums and cherries. ſhouid be allowed the ſame room 
to run, though plums. will require rather moxe room than 
cherries, | ET AG ae Ih | | 
. Pears and apple- trees, for eſpaliers, ſnould be planted 
| fifteen to eighteen, or twenty feet aſunder or in exteufive 
premiſes, if you allow theſe trees twenty to twenty-five feet 
diſtance, but eſpecially pears that are. grafted or budded 
upon free ſtocks, it is not too much; for although it ap- 
pears a great diſtance hen the tres are firſt planted, they 
will effectually fill that ſpacg-ee . 
But with regard to the planting theſe trees in eſpaliers, 
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That is, the apples and «pears, it ſnould be obſerved, that 
the former, if grafted on paradiſe or codlin ſtocksy need 
not be planted more than twelve to fifteen” or eigiiteen 
feet apart: arid pears on Faince ſtocs eightren or twenty. 
Full ſtandard trees; either apples - pears, ſould be 
planted at leaſt twenty-five of thirty feet diſtance iu the 
row, and the rows not leſs than tire to forty fektiaſundet, 
eſpecially for a full dr continted plantation, and there fu. 
ficient ground- toom, forty” feet aſunder; and plums and 
cherries not leſs than twenty ortwenty- five feet diſtahos, 
on Nrw _ COLIN: > 10 e 4 


j 1 * * ** * 


b, ' Plant Gelen an Corrant Fees hd 


#4 bo 


ano gooſeberry and currant-trets where lo anted. Thi 


of the month. N D 30 10, 

Where it is intended: plant tllete firybvin a full plan- 
tation by themſelves, mind to allow / diem proper room. 
Let them be planted'in raws eight or ten feet diſtant; and 
allow at leaſt fix feot det ween plant and plant in the 
o, © 111 01 CULT, ; 335 7 4 IS -; 241 10 ji! 
At this diflaneeithey: will have full ſeope ro grow: with» 
out incumbering one another, you wil haveroom co di 
and hoe between thenrees and alſotò prime them, 
gather the fruit; and at this diſtance the bernies will grow 
large, and will ripen freely; and there e ili alſo. be room 


them. 


But if you intend to plant theſe ſnrubi in ee 
round the quarters of the kitchen: garden (as is commonly 
practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight feet 
diſtant from each other 
Alſo, they may be planted in ſingle croſs rows to di- 
vide the kitchen-ground into wide compartments of twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty feet width, or more, and: ſhould — 
them about ſix to eight' or ten feet diſtance in the row. 
1 = 


Pruning Gooſeberries, and Carrants. : 2 — 2 
Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 


month; and the ground about them may then be dag 
which will render the whole decent for the winter featoa, 
and will be of great ſervice to the trees. 


In pruning thefe ſhrubs, it will be — 6 obſerve 


may be done about the- widdtes danone be mee | 


to plant or ſow many forts of kitchen plants 2 ; 


* 
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Te branches mol be kept chic, nd ut cn. 
chat 


ances. 1 4 4 3 N 11 

and clear of one another in ſome regular orders; the maj 
branches, where too abundant, thinned, fo. as to admit the 
ſun and air in ſummer to the fruit, and the branches no 
_ where ſuffered to croſs one another: all ſuckers from the 
root ſhould be taken away, and every ttee trained with 3 
ſingle ſtem clear of branches below, at leaſt fix or eight, o 
not more than ten or twelve inches from the ground, 
. -In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced 
every ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cut out; 
but, in doing this, oceaſionally leave here and there one 
or more of the beſt placed aud moſt regular grown of the 
{ſaid ſuhoots towards the lower parts, w there is a va 
cancy, or occaſionally in particular places, where a ſuc. 
ceſſion of young wood may appear requiſite, to ſupply 
the places of caſual decayed and uſcleſs old branches, 
either ſuch as advance too long in a ſtraggling irreguht 
wth, or any that appear worn out, and of an unfruit- 
Fol or ill-bearing ſtate; which ſhould either be pruned 
out or cut down, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, leaving young 
ſhoots as above, or any advancing lower young ſhoots or 
branches as are of proper growth to ſupply their place, 
where it may ſeem requiſite ; and obſerve in the general 
pronicg; to retain a terminal or leading ſhoot to eich 
I where practicable, by the methods hereafter ex- 
inetd. . 
By this method of occafionally leaving fome young 
ſhoats, and, in full - grown buſhes, taking out ſome 
of the worn-out old — 9 trees, with ſuch manage 
ment, even when old, may always be kept well furniſhed 
with ſuch young branches as will produce every ſummer 

abundantly both of large and well-flavoured fruit. _ 
Therefore care muſt he taken to leave every year, in va+ 
cant places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, well 
placed young ſhoots; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not want- 
ed, muſt be cut cloſe to the branches: but obſerve, that in 
every where a principal, branch is wanted, you 
ſhould in chat caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards the 

jower part of the trees, to come up to fill the vacancy. 

The ſhoots and branches in general ſhould ſtand at their 

extremities fix or eight inches diſtant from one another. 

„ | 
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And next obſerve; that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 
the reſt placed one-under another lower on the branches ; 
now you are to obſerve, that, generally, except in vacan- 
cies, not more than one or two of theſe young ſhoots are 
neceſſary to return on each of the general branches; one 
which muſt be left ſo as to terminate and be 4 leader 
the branch, or any branches too long, ſhortened to 
ſuch a ſhoot, and the others only left below in vacan- 
cies; or if not wanted, cut quite out. e 
Therefore, mind always, in particular in r on 
let every branch, whethet ſhort or long, have, if poſſible, 
2 lat ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
ſtraggling, ſo as to require ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened; for when a branch is to be 
ſhortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned down to a 
young ſhoot, in ſuch a manner, that the ſame branch 
may ſtill terminate in a young ſhoot for a leader as above 
ſaid. ZE GIRO T9 54391 FEES I x 
For inftance, ſuppoſe. a branch having two. or three, or 
more young ſhoots on it, and that the {id branch be too 
long, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſ- 
fible, to a laſt ſummer's ſhoot; or otherwiſe to 705 
--7vepient lower or lateral branch that has ſuch a ſhoot 
for its leader; which ſhoot or branch muſt be left to ſupply 
the place of the part cur away. ie JETS 
But if the branch do not want ſhortening,'and there be 
2 young ſhoot at its end, leave the. faid ſhoot, and retain- 
ing only ſuch laterals on that branch as are wanted to ſup- 
ply vacancy ; cut out the ſuperabundan p. 
But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould always be 
cut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 
the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, and 
„ form; which dee to be effected 
\ i oung, and cutting out old and ſtraggh 
branches, ad; — others as you ſhall fee it Di 
„ d 
Let it alſo be ebſerved, in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 
the laſt: ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, ſhould be 
but very · little ſhortened, particularly the gooſeberries, 
Some cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong; for it 


- 


Tb proper cuttings for planting m 


E + 
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makes them ſnioot too vigorouſſy, and fills the trees next 


ſummer with numberleſs uſcleſs th to the great pre. 
judice of the fruit. ne Nat eo” e 
To avoid this, let the ſhoots be abways ſhortened with 
diſcretion: never cat more off an ordinary ſhoot than about 
oye third of its length, and about one fourth of a vigorous 
ſhoot; but the currants in particular may be ſhortened 
more in proportion, eſpecially the extreme ſhoots, to pre- 
ſerue, the brad within! ſome moderate compaſs, as they 
E produce more extenſive ſhoots than gooſe. 
erries. | M She fy S355, 7 110 P 
But this ſhortening of the young ſhoots ſhould not be 
peperal, but practiſed ocodfonally, eſpecially in the gooſe. 
ernes ; that is, for inſtance, where any particular ſhoots 
advance conſiderably: beyond all the reſt; or any recline 


_ greatly in a bending manner towards the ground, as often 


occur in ſome. gooſeberries, ſuch ſhoots may be ſhortened _ 
to ſome regular order. 0 
$94 ;, ; Propagating Gooſeberries and Currant Trees." 
Plant cuttings and fuckers of gooſeberries and currants; 
this is an expeditions and plentebus method of propagating 
theſe ſhrubs. * | 5 Py 1: nao 1016506 3 96" 
ſt be ſhoots of the 


laſt ſummexis production. Let them be taken from healthy 
trees; aud ſuch as are remarkable, according to their kinds, 
for bearing the fineſt fruit: having procured ſuch cuttings, 


let each be ſhortened from about ten to twelve; or fifteen 


ta eighteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, and plant 


them in a ſhlady border. 


Let them be planted in rows eroſsways the border, 
allowing ten or twelve inches between row and row, 
and put every cutting one third or near half way in the 


{Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 
te root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 


Planted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the reſt in nurſery rows, for a year ot two & c. hut 
ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never pro- 


duce fuch large fruit as thoſe raiſed by cuttings, and ate 


apt to run very much to wood; there is, however, no very 


material difference; and ſuckers being ready rooted, ſome- 


* 18 
« © # 
_ 


\ 
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times of two or three years advance in growth, it is the 
moſt expeditious method, 


However, good cuttings may be preferred, and treat 


them as above ; they will be well rooted in one year, and 
in the third will bear fruit. 


Dreſſmg the Strawberry Beds. 


The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method is 
this: let all the runners or {ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to 
the head of the' main plants; then let the beds be tho- 
roughly cleared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſlt be car- 
ried off the ground. 

Then if there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
ſmall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb the 
roots ; then ſet the line, and mark out the alleys their 
due width; this being done, let the 2 be regularly 
dug a moderate depth; and in di et ſome of the 
earth be ſpread with care over the beds, obſerving to lay it 
neatly between and clofe about every plant. 

The dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, and 
it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 

In drefling theſe plants, let it be obſerved that it would 
be of much advantage to preſerve the main plants ſingly, 
not permitted to ſpread over the whole ſurface of the bed, 
but ſhould be kept as it were in ſingle or diſtinct bunches 


or heads; and they will produce —_— and finer fruit ac- 
cordingly, | 


Piat Sendai; 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but 
the — the better. 

Theſe plants thrive ſuperiorly 6 a loamy ſoil, but 
ſuch a ſoil is not natural in all places: however, chooſe a 

well- lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome 
of the beſt rotten dung ; then let the piece be neatly dig- 
ged, and the dung be buried in a proper manner. 

 _ Then lay the ground out in beds four feet and a half_ 

broad, and allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley: 

A 2 
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between. bed and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then 
put-in the plants. 

The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſummer, 
and principally the runner-plants; or occaſionally young 
g00d-rooted off - ſets on the fides of the main ſtools; oh. 
ſerving, in either or both caſes, to chooſe a parcel of the 
ſtrongeſt, and take them up with good roots: trim off all 
ſtrings or runners, and clear away decayed leaves; trim 
the roots, and then plant them ; let three or four rows be 
Planted lengthways in each bed, allowing fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches between row and row, and ſet the plants the 
ſame diſtance from one another in the rows. 
Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly give 
each a little water. 
For the account of the forts, ſee laſt month. 

If any runner-ſtrawberries were planted off from the 
old plants in June into nurſery-beds, & c. as there ad- 
viſed, will now be in ſine condition to plant out finally 


as # HY 


Pruning Raſpberry Plants, 


Prune raſpberries. In doing this let it be obſerved, 
that all the old wood that produced the fruit laſt ſum- 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 


therefore a ſupply; of young wood muſt now be left to 


bear next year ; obſerve, therefore, to leave ſeveral of the 
ſtrongeſt of the l ſt ſummer's ſhoots or ſtems ſtanding upon 
every main root to bear the fruit to be expected next ſum- 
mer: theſe being. the only proper bearing wood, they muſt 

be allowed room; (therefore, is above Linder let all the 
old ſtems be cut cloſe to the ground; and ſelecting from 
three to five or ſix of the beſt young boots on each root 
or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut away 
cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time let 
all ſtraggling ſhoots thereof beta cen. the rows be eradi- 
cated. 

Each of the dts WETTY are left! to bear muſt be ſhort- 
ened : the rule in fiortening theſe is, to take off one fourth 
or one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each 
ſhoot, according to the different growths, 

When the plants are pruned, clear 2 the n 


and then dig the ground, 


— 
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In dizging, obſerve to take up * clear away all ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots "and roots between the rows as do not — 


to the main plants. This digging will ſtrengthen the. 
roots, and the ground will lie clean and neat all winter. 


Plant Reflivnks, | 


This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, TENT a new 
plantation is wanted. a 

Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe 
every ſummer from the old roots that are proper plants 
for the propagating of them, and for a freſh plantation. 
They ſhould be planted i in an open ſituation, and where 

the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome very rotten 
dung, it will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a 
production of large fruit. 

In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 
take the outward young off-ſet ſucker ſtems, or ſuckers 
produced between the main ſtools, that are of ſome tolera- 
bly ſtrong growth; all of the laſt ſummer's production, not 
leſs than two feet, but more eligible- of three or four feet 
long with ſtrength in proportion; digging them up with full 
roots, preferring thoſe with roots the moſt fibrous, for this* 
is material in thoſe plants; and as ſometimes one, two, 
or more buds appear formed on the root near the bottom 
of the ſtem for next ſummer's ſhoots, ſuch plants are par- 
ticularly to be choſen, though as this does not always o. 
cur, chooſe good plants as above. 1 n 

Having procured the plants, conſiſting each of one 
ſtrong ſhoot well rooted, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, and 
let the ends of the” roots alſo be trimmed ; then put in 
the plants in rows four or five feet diſtant, and let them 
be planted a yard diſtant from one another in the row 53 
they will produce ſome fruit next nn, et. a- 
bundantly the ſecond year. 


Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. 


By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate. wines, 
mulberries, figs, fiiberts, &c. laying them four or fives 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they will 
be all well rooted by this * twelvemontn. 

a2 
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N Propagate by Suckers. 
| 8 gooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, berber. 
ries, codlins, filberts, figs, & c. by ſuckers from the 
root; digging them up with roots to each, and of the 
gooſe berries, currants, raſpberries, filberts, may plant ſome 
of the largeſt at once where they are to remain, and the 
reſt in nurſery rows for training.. 


* 
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Auricula Plants, 


HE auricula plants in pots muſt be now removed to a 
place well calculated to defend them from exceſſive 
rains, ſnow, and alſo from froſt during the winter ſeaſon. 
The pots may, in very wet weather, be occaſionally laid 
own on one fide, with the tops towards the ſun, to pro- 
tect the plants better from too much moiſture, which, 
though but a {imple expedient, is better than to leave them 
upright to receive the rain, &c, all the winter : but in all 
dry weather always remain in their upright poſition. 
However, the containing plants of the more curi- 
ous or eſtimable kinds, may eaſily be moved under ſome 
place of occaſional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from 
exceſſive rains, ſnow, & e. and for which purpoſe, the pots 
may now: be plunged or ſet-cloſe, together within a garden 
frame; and when the weather is bad, the glaſſes. may be 
put on, or the pots may be placed together near a warm 
wall, and place ſome hoops arch-ways over them ; when 
the weather is very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats over the 
boops. | See Auriculas, September. 


- 


Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and looſes 
the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. 


* 


* N 
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= Carnation Layers. Ks 

Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, planted in ſmall pots, ſnhould, in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where they can be readily defended 
in bad weather; for that purpoſe, the pots may at that 
time be placed in a garden frame. | 

Let the pots be ſer-cloſe together, and if the earth be 
light and dry, and the beds raited three or four inches, it 
will be proper to plunge the pots in it to their rims, to pro- 
tect the roots better from froſt. | 

There let the pots remain all winter; obſerving, at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that.the plants are fo be covered with the glaſſes, and other 
covering, when the weather is exceſſive ſevere: but when 
the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch times 
have the advantage of the open air conſtantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the 
pots may be placed in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and 


the beds arched over with hoops ; and, in bad weather, let 
ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the hoops. 


Dreſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, Sc. 


The borders and clumps of flowering ſhrubs and phnts 
in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly well cleared from 
weeds ; and alſo, at this time, let the ſhrubs be pruned 
from rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots ; and let all the dead 
ſtalks of flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clear 
away dead leaves, and all manner of rubbiſh. - 

This is alſo now a proper time to begin to dig the bor- 
ders and clumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the 
moſt effectual method to deſtroy all remaining weeds, 
but the ground will then be ready to receive plants of any 
fort, and it will appear freſn and neat during the winter 
ſeaſon. | „ 

Trarſplanting fibrous-rooted Flueriag Plants. ; 


Now tranſplant into the borders or places where wanted 
all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial plants. 
Theſe ſorts of plants .will now take root freely, and in a 
ſhort time. | LY 3 SY 
I The forts proper to plant now are roſe campions and 
fweet-williams, campanulas and catchfly, and you may 

allo plant rockets, bachelor's buttons; double feverfew, 

AAa3 W 
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N lychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſimilar 
Orts. | | 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are ve 
proper to be planted towards the middle of the borders, 
&c. where they will make an” agreeable appearance in 
their proper time of flowering, but eſpecially the dou- 
ble kinds. 5 . 

Some of the double wall flowers, and ſtock July flow. 
ers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-willtams, double 
rockets, double roſe canpion, and the like, ſhould be 
planted in pots and removed to ſome place where the 
plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather.“ Theſe double 
towers deſerve; particular care. | | 

Now al ſo flip and plant polyanthuſes, where wanted; 
zo dauble daiſies, double chamomile, violets, London 
zrige, thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, faxifrage, lily of the 
valley, and other low-growinz fibrous-ronted plants. 

"Theſe plants ſhould be ſet variedly, about fix inches to 
a toct, or fifteen or eighteen inches, from the edge of the 
borders or beds, &c. for they are but of a low growth. 

This is alſo a good time to plant colymbines, monk's. 
hood, Canterbury bells, fox-gloves, tree primroſe, Greek 
valerian, ſcabioulſes, and ſuch like kinds. 
- Theſe flowers generally grow from two or three to 
four feet high, or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted to- 
wards the middle and the back part of the borders, 
&c. ; | 8 a 4 
FTranſplant-alſo wall flowers and ſtock July flowers 
into the borders: and this is aiſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers; and all 
other fi brous- raoted perennial plants ſhould now be 
brought in and planted in the borders or places where 
_ wanted. a | | 
TDhis is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Mchaelmas 
daifies, and other afters, everlaſting ſun-flowers, French 
honeyſuckles, and bollyhocks. th 
I be laſt mentionęd plants grow very tall, and are fitter 
to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, than 
in narrow borders of ſmall extent; but in more capacious 
and extenſive borders are eligible furniture in aſſemblage, 
with other flowering” plants, and in which ſhould be 
planted diſtant from the front, moſtly towards the middle 
and back part, ten to fifteen or twenty feet diſtance from 
each other, in a varied order, 
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Parting the Roots, and propagating various fibrous and En- 
| rooted Plants. < 4+ +8 


Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun-flowers, Michael- 
mas daiſies, and ſuch like rampaut growing fibrous-reoted 
perenutal plants, have ſto2d in one place ſeveral years. 
without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread conſi- 
derably, and will be increaſed to very large bunches, 

Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhouid now either be 
flipped or trimmed in all round as they ſtand, to a more 
moderate compaſs, or wholly taken up, and every main 
root divided into ſæveral parte, or ſeparate plants; and 
then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately planted again 
in the places allotted them, at the diſtance above men- 
tiorfed, ED | 

This is alſo ſtill a good time, where not done before, to 
part the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that 
have grown into large bunches, | 

Particularly campanulas, catch-fly, roſe-campion, ſcar- 
jet lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, peach- 
leaved bell-flower, yellow gentian, Canada leonurus, and 

he like. | - : 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
chzmomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, winter aco- 
nite, cyclamen, faxifrage, geatianclla, auriculas, and all 
other fich like ſorts. 9 5 

The roots may, in ſome, either have the off-ſets detached, 
as they remain in the ground, or be wholly takenupasabove- 
mentioned, and every one divided or parted into ſeparate 
plants. The beſt of the flips, or plants, muſt be placed 
agein directly in the border; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as 
ar” not immediately wanted for the borders and other 
flower compartments, ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds to 
remain a year to get ſtrength. _ | 

Now is alfo a proper time to part and tranſplant the 
rocts of peonies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon's. , 
ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved iriſes. 3 


Planting all Kinds of. bulbous Flower Roots. 


This is now a moſt elgible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all ſorts. 
of buivous and tuberous flower roots, which were taken 
up when their leaves decayed. See the various ſorts as 


— 


4 
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Hyacinths and tulips for the general ſpring bloom ma 
be plented ; the beds wherein the fine varieties of chef 
roots are to be planted muſt be well dug a proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould be mode- 
rately higheſt in the middle, and laid ſomewhat rounding; 
this form beſt throws. off the wet, and looks better * 
beds ſhould be three or four feet broad and raked even. 
When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day to 
put in the roots; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant, every way. Plant them in rows nine 
cles afunder, and not leſs than fix inches in each row, 
by three or four inches deep: performing it either by-dib. 
ble or drifting, or bedding in, as adviſed laſt month. 
Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 
in the common borders among other flowers, they may, 
in that cafe, be either planted-in a ſingle row lengthways 
of the border; this row muſt be a foot or eighteen inches 
from the edge of the border, and the roots ſhould be 
Planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from one another; or when 
theſe or any other bulbous roots are to be planted in aſſem- 
blage with border flowers, it is much the beſt way to place 
them in patches; that is to fay, in a ſmall patch of ſix or 
eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots: placing 
one in the middle and three round the edge: and ſo to 
plant the different ſorts in different patches, at the diſtance 
of one, two, or three-yards; and in a varied order, in hav- 
ing ſome nearer the front and others more or leſs towards 
the middle, and which order of planting bulbous- rooted 
flowers in patches in the common borders, makes a very 
pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon. | 

But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they can 
be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 

And alſo, by planting them in beds, the different vari- 
etics of the flowers ſhow to better advantage when collected 
together all in one bed, at one view; and the flowers can, 
in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily ſcreened from cold, 
too much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun ; all of which 
would impair the beauty, and haſten the decay of theſe va- 
lyable flowers. | 1 
No is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemones: the beſt varieties ſhould be 
planted by themſelves in beds. | | | 

The beds ſhoutd be three or four feet broad ; plant fix 


\ 
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rows in every bed, and let the roots be ſix inches diſtant 
in each row; at that diſtance they will blow ſtrong, and 
the flowers will ſhow themſelves to proper advantage, and, 
muſt be planted not more than two inches deep over the 
crowns ; obſerving, the beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe 
roots are depoſited ſhould be protected in winter, 8 
the froſt is very ſevere. | 

Some of the common forts of ranunculuſes and ane- 
mone roots may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſem- 
blage with other flowers, either in a row towards the edge, 
or in ſmall patches in different parts, where they will 
make a very agreeable ap ce in the fpring. 

But the beſt method of planting theſe ſorts in the bug 
ders is this: draw with your finger {mall circles fix inches 
diameter, about a foot from the edge of the border, or ina 
varied manner; plant in each circle four roots; that is, 
one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of the cir- 
Fee and theſe ſhould be from a yard or two, * . 

twelve feet diſtant. + 

Nov is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes ani 
fnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground in 
fummer ; alſo winter aconites. 

- Theſe roots may be planted either about fix inches froin 
the edge of the borders or beds next the walks; and if they 
are to be planted in one continued row, the-roots ſhould 
be ſet about fix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
the beſt appearance when the roots are planted in fimall 
patches, about five or fix inches over, plant four or five 
roots in each, one in the middle, and three or four round 
the edge: two or three feet farther make another circle, 
and plant it in the ſame order, and fo on to the end: and 
in this manner they may be planted both near the edge, 
and diſpoſed more or lefs inward, to diſplay a yarn di- 
verfity when in flower. 

Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted above two inches, 
or at moſt three inches deep.. © 

Plant narciſſus and jonquils; and this. is allo. 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perfian Ales, 
frititlarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſumme. 

When the above roots are intended'to be planted fepa- 
rately in beds, let them be fet in rows eight or hine inches 
aſunder; and ſet the roots the ſame r from one ano- 
ther in the row. 
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But when they are to be planted inthe common borders, 
It 15 the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots together 
in a ſmall patch, and allow, at leaſt, three feet between 

ſuch patth of roots. - 
Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where. white lily, or 
any other bulbous lily-roots have been removed ſince their 
bloom, and are now above ground, let them be planted in 

the proper places ſome time this month. 

Theſe buibs ſhould be planted variedly towards the 
middle and back part of the common flower-borders, they 

being of tall growth: planting ſome more or leſs forward, 

And towards the middle, others more backward in the bor- 
ders, & c. intermixing the different ſorts properly, at one, 
two, or three yards diſtance, and planted three or four 

inches deep: obſerving generally to open apertures for the 

Jarger roots with a garden trowel or ſmall ſpade, planting 
one good root in a place; or to have a larger ſhow of 
bloom may occaſionally plant two or three together. 


Prune Flowering Shrubs, & c. 


Prune roſes and honey ſuckles: and this is alſo a pro- 
per time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and 
eyeangrennss Sit 3: 8 a | 
Let this pruning: be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently ſeen practiſed. 
In pruning:theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut out all the very 
long, rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth, which are often produced on many ſorts of flow- 
ering : ſhrubs, and ramble conſiderably out of bounds, 
pruuing them either cloſe to the place from whence they 
Proceed, or ſhortened. | £459.04 125 
Mi here any branch advances in a ſtraggling run- away 
manner from the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter; obſerving, 
if poſſible, to prune it cloſe to a bud, or any lateral young 
Moot, leaving the bud or ſhoot for a leader to the branch. 
Where branches of different ſbruvs interfere with each 
ther, let ſuch, be cut away or ſhortened, as you ſhall 
ſee it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of the 
Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near 
the ground, ſet them be pruned up cloſe to the ſtem, or to 
the place where they proceed ſrom. | IS 
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All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 
clean away; and let every ſhrub be kept to a iingle” 
ſtem below near the ground. 1 e 

When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs as 
ſtand wide be either for the preſent well hoed and raked, 
or, if opportunity ſerves, neatly digged one ſpade deep: 
obſerving; as you proceed with the digging, to cut off all 
the ſtraggling roots, and to take up all ſuckers, 


Plant hardy deciduous F lowering Shrubs and ornamental Trees. 


Now is the time to begin to plant, in places where 
wanted, all ſorts of hardy flowering ſhrubs; ſuch as roſes, 
Guelder- roſes, blacs, and honeyfuckles. 11 
Plant alſo, where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althæa 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 
berry, tae double. bloſſom cherry, bladder - ſena, ſcorpion- 
ſena, ſpirzas, and hypericum frutex: it is now alſo a pro- 
per time to plant mezereons, the double · flowering peach, 
and almonds. 87s | 1575 
The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this month; 
the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, cytiſuſes, acacia, 
and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be removed. See the 
Catalogue. 7s es 2 255 s 
In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 
ferve to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, ac- 
cording to its growth, may have full room to grow, and 
to ſhow — 2 to adyantage. TIE 
Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let the ſhrubs - 
in general be ſet at leaſt four to five or {ix feet diſtant from 
one another, according to the general growth of tie diffe- 
reut ſorts: and ſuch plants as are of an humble growth, 
ſhould. not be planted: promiſcuouſly among tall growing 
plants; for was that to be practiſed, the low plants would 
be loſt to view: © | | | ; 
Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at-the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing plants 
be ſet towards the front, or outfide-of the clumps; and 
the taller the plant, the more backward in the clump it 
ſhould be planted. The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be diſpoſed ia 
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fuch regular order, that every plant can be regularly 
viewed with diſtinftion from the walks and lawns, &c. 

This is the method of order that ſhould be practiſed in 
general planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of 
the ſhrubbery ; ſtraight lines are not to be regarded, but 
rather to be avoided ; but ſome regularity muſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance 
_ advantageous diſpoſition of the different ſorts of 

nts. 276 N | | 
+ However, where it may be required to have any parti. 
_cular ſhrubbery diſtricts to form a ſort of thicket, for 

ſhade, ſhelter, blind, &c. either in running boundary com- 
partments, or any interior diviſion, the ſhrubs and trees 
may be planted cloſer accordingly more or leſs to ſuit the 
different occaſions. | 
In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, honey- 
Luckles, ſpiræas, althæa frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſhrubs, in the flower-borders near the walks; but the 
mrubs. are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in fuch 

places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch 
__ diſorder, both at top and bottom, as not only to ſtarve, 
darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-root- 
ed flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks ill to 

fee ſuch deformed and rude-grown plants. 

Therefore, where you intend to plant any kind of ſhrubs. 
in ſuch borders, let the ſmaller be at leaſt five or fix feet, 
and large ones from ten or twelve to fifteen feet diſtant 
from one another; and fer that purpoſe you ſhould always 

— chooſe, principally, the more moderate and regular grow- 
ing plants. 

The ſhrubs fhould be moſtly kept trained with ſhort 
Sngle ſtems below, near the ground, and their heads ſhould 
have occaſional pruning every year with a knife, and be 
always kept ſomewhat xegular and within dus bounds, and 
all fuckers from the roots muſt be conflantly taken up. 


Planting Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 


Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt forts may alſo now be 
drought in, and planted in the-clumps, or other parts of 
the garden, where wanted. 

I bey may be planted both in diſtint chumps, or other 

rubbery compartments, to m_ ſome wholly of euer 
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greens, and alſo in aſſemblage with deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs, to effect the greater diverſity or variety. 5 
- Moſt forts may be removed any time in this month, and 
the ſooner the better, that they may take freſh root the 
ſame ſeaſon, betore fetting in of froſt. _ $6 

But, in particular, the ſtrawberry tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
alaternus, bays, ciſtuſes, evergreen oaks, hollies, and mag- 
nol?as, pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, and many others. 
In planting thefe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obferved as mentioned above in plant 
ing the different forts of flaweripg ſhrubs. | 

That is, where theſe plants are to be planted in clumps, 
or any continued plantation, let them be ſet at leaſt four 
to five feet every way aſunder, and let no conſideration 
induce you to plant them cloſer ; and ſome of the larger 
growing forts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance ; for it 
is of much importance to allow thefe kind of ſhrubs 
and trees a proper diſtance ; as every plant, according to 
its kind, having room to ſhoot each way regularly, they: 
will form handſome heads; and every different ſhrub, 
&c. can alſo with pleafure be diſtinctly viewed. ' _ 
Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 
plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alfa. 
a hoe and clean, and do all neceſſary work about the 

rubs, : 

But, as obſerved in planting the deciduous kinds, where: 
required to form thicketty plantations in any particular 
mrubbery compartments, they may be planted at diſtances. 
leſs or more accordingly, but never too cloſe. 4D 
Some of the moſt beautiful evergreens may alſo be plant= 
2 graſs lawns, dotted ſingly and in clumps, at varied. 

ances, 4 | ALS 


Planting Evergreens to ltide Walls, Oc. 

Phillyreas, lauruſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs to- 
plant any where near a houſe, &c. to hide any rugged or 
unſightly naked walls, or other fences, or any difagreeable- 
erections, & e. in the boundaries of fore-courts-or other ſi - 
milar compartments. 3 891 

Theſe plants are a beautiful evergreen, ſummer and. 
winter; they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is. 
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quick nd regular; and where wanted for the above pur- 
poſe, this is 2 proper time to plant them. 

They muſt be phntcd doſe to the” wall, &c. thiee- or 
four =A afunder; and their Branches muſt be regularly. 
ſpread and trained to the wall in the manner of wall-trees; 
they will ſhoot in a quick but regular manner, and their 
beautiful green leaves will effectually cover and hide the 
wall, or as · required in any other naked or . erec 
tion, &c. 

The pyracantha is alſo an evergreen ſhrub to plant 
nexin a wall, and its cluſters of beautiful red berries 
make a handſome and very eder appearance in au- 
tumn and winter. 

The arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, is alſo ſometimes 
planted againſt a wall. This is a beautiful evergreen plant, 
and makes an agreeable figure 1 in any place, and at all ſea- 
ſons, but particularly at this and the two preceding 


months, when it appears very ornamental, by its numerous 


ſmall white flowers, and finered ſtrawberry-like fruit, 
But theſe plants (arbutus) make the beſt appearance 
when planted, detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, 
&c. — ſuffered to grow in their natural way 
Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
Gugty; upon graſs lawns, &c. kept to ſingle clean ſtems, 
and regular heads, they have a beautiful effect. 


Pines and Firs, 


A es and firs may now be tranſplanted; theſe 4 


may be ſaſely removed, and planted in dry ſoils any time 
in this month. 


This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers, 


| m. cypreſs; and moſt other ſuch like hardy evergreen 


trees may alſo now be brought in and planted. 


General Method of planting Trees and Shrubs, 
In planting the various kinds of ſhrubs and trees in the 


' ſhrubbery, &c. one general method ſerves for the whole; 
open for every plant a circular hole, wide enough to re- 


ceive the roots freely every way, and about a ſpade deep, 
or as tlie root Fequires, and let the bottom be well 


| looſened. 


Then, having the plants, prune the end of all 3 and 
ſtraggling roots; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 
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damaged, or dead; alſo any irregularities of the head; then 
place the plant in the hole, and fee that it ſtands upright; 
break the earth well, and throw it in equally, at the fame 
time ſhaking the plant gently to make the earth fall in 
cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres ; when all 
is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, and then let 
every one be directly watered, eſpecially if a dry light ſoil. 
But in planting the choice and more tender ſorts of 
evergreen, ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, &c. it will be proper 
to obſerve that, where the plants can be readily taken up 
and brought with balls of earth firmly about their roots, 
it ſhould be done; and having a wide hole opened, the 
plants ſhould be immediately ſet therein, with the ſaid ball 
of earth entire, and directly fill up the hole, and tread the 
ſurface gently. 1 ay 
Immediately give each plant about a pot or half a pot 
of water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch as 
want ſupport be directly ſtaked. | 


Tranſplant Foreft T. Tees. | 


Foreſt trees of all ſorts may now be ſafely tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, &c. for any intended plantations, to- 
wards the latter end of this moath; ſuch as elm, oak, 
beech, birch, maple, aſh, lime and plane trees; alſo alder, 
poplar, aud willow: likewiſe pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, 
la:ches, and almoſt all other ſorts, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen foreſt and ornamental trees. See the Cata- 
logu2 at the end of the book. #1 

But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, or 
any time during the winter ſeaſon; obſerve the ſame me- 
thod in planting thefe ſorts, as juſt above adviſed in the 
general method of planting; and at the diſtance and order 
of arrangements as hinted in March. E 


Propagating by Layers. 1 
Now make layers of many ſorts of hardy trees and 
ſurubs to propagate them. | 5 C77. 
This may be done any time in this month, and many _ 
ſorts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be pro agated by _ 
tat method; the method. is eaſy, and the trouble is not 
much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelve-month's 
time with numbers of new plante. 2257 
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Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
may be raiſed by layers; and in the hardy kinds, this js 
the beſt time to perform that operation, 


The method of laying is: dig round the tree or ſhrub, 


and bend d the pliable brgnches ; lay them into the 


= 


7” » 


earth, and fecure them there with hooked or forked ſticks: 


lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and cover 
the body.of them about four or five inches deep, leaving 


the tops of each at leaſt two, three, or four inches out of 


the ground, according to their different lengths. 
Thus they are to remain till this time twelve-month, by 
which time they will be well rooted, and muſt then be 


tranſplanted. 


In the above work of laying, it may be proper in ſome 
of the more hard-wooded kinds to cut the layer on the un- 
der fide in a ſmall gafh or flit upwards, laying that part 
into the earth, which often promotes the emiſſion of roots 
near the cut more effeCtually. 8 

By layers, elms and limes, and many other deciduous, 

foreſt, and ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds, will now 

Now is alfo a proper time to make layers of ſuch ſorts of 
hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 

This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on lauruſtinus; 
the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace of one year from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to 
tranſplant, provided you take care to lay proper young 
thoots, © 

Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers, but 
the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be rwo years be- 
fore they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not layed 
till this-ſeaſon. 8 
But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- wood- 
ed evergreen plants, is June and July; and the young 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be cho- 
ſen; for many of theſe will often take root the firſt ſeaſon, 
fo as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. WIS. 
However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
Ayers of all ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you defire to propa- 
te, and that will generally ſucceed by that method; it 15 
Lon done, and is worth the trial; there are many forts 
that will ſucceed. | | 
Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the wok 
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- proper parts to lay; and ſo accordingly let fuch branches 


as are beſt furniſned with young ſhoots be brought down, 
and the ſhoots layed as before directed, and in page 549. 


Tranſplanting Layers. © 


Noos is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers of 


all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let their 
roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve inches 
diſtant. 


Propa gating Roſes and other Shrubs by Suckers. 


Tranſplant ſuckers of roſes; it is by ſuckers from the 
root that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are increaſed: theſe 
being digged up carefully with roots, will make good 
plants in one or two years time, and 'moſt of them will 
flower next ſummer. : 

Lilacs are alſo generally increaſed by ſuckers, which 
ſurub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe 
may now, or any time in winter, when the weather is 
mild, be taken up and planted out in rows. 

Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 
roots, and this is now a proper time to tranſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts, | 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles ; all the ſorts of theſe 
ſhrubs may be propagated by that method, for the cuttings 
of the young ſhoots will put out roots very freely, and 
make pretty plants in one year. 

Many other ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
raiſed from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be uſed 
for cuttings ; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten them 
to about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length, then plant 
them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cuttings about 
ſix inches diſtant in the row. ? | 

Let every cutting be put balf way into the ground. 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally 
by cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very 
ſucceſsful time to plant them; thefe cuttings muſt alſo be 
principally the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ; do nor take the long 
rambling ſhoots; chooſe ſuch as are about nine or ten, to 
twelve or fifteen inches in length; and if, in cutuag 
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them off, you take about two inches of the former vear's 


wood to the bottom of each, where practicable, it will 
prove ſome advantage to their rooting ; though they alſo 
ſucceed free enongh withont any part of the old wood. 

Trim off the lower Icaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and fet the 
cuttings ſix or eight inches diſtance from one another in 
the row. 1 1 | 

Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. 1 2h | 4 


Seedling Flowers. 


Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm fituation, OO | 

Let theſe be placed where thev can have the full ſin all 
winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 

Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now clezred 
with great care from weeds. | £ | 

| The beds of ſeedling bulbs. fhould alfo, at this time, 

have good attention; let all the weeds be taken out with 
particular care, then get ſome rich light earth, and ſiſt 
fome of this all over the ſurfact of the bed to the thicknefs 
ol an inch or thereabopts. e nn 

This will de of a very great ſervice to theſe young roots, 
but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in ſum- 
mer. 9 $1 r 9 

| _ Trimming Evergreens. at 

Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a ſharp 
knife reduce ſuch to order as are of rude growth. 

Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much tormerly in 


cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into different 
figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 


© . atide, vet there are many forts of evergreeasthar require 
ſome training with the Knife. 


Sometimes branches or ſhoots of aryde growth will ſhoot 
out on one ſide ot the tree, or ſhrub, and advance in an ir- 
regular manner a good diſtance from the principal branches 
which form the head; theſe ſhould be cut away or ſhort- 
ened, as you ſee it moſt convenient to make the head 
ſome what regular. 4 -2 | 

Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened ; and, where the 
trees or ſhrubs interfere with cach other, let the branches 


wy 
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be ſhortened, ſo that the different plants pay Gand foie 26 
clear of one another. -" "= | 72 


Clipping Hedges and Edging. 

If any hedges or box edgings want trimming, let them 
be completed early in this month; obſerving as in the tw 
former. 15 ; * , 1 

But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which 
ſhovid all be finithed clipping the beginning of the month, 
for if cut too late, and if very cold weather ſets in, it will 
occaſion the cut leaves and other ſuddenly expoſed theres 
to, by cutting in the ſhoots, to change of a ruity- ike dif- 
arreeabie colour, which they would not recover all win- 
ter. 

Plant Box Eagingt. 

Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds ; 
this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for tae 
box will now very ſoon root. 24 04635] 

To make neat edzings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
box, and this ſhould be ſlipped or parted, into moderately 
inal! fps, with roots to each, and the long ſticky roots 
cut of, and the tops trimmed even. . Wo. 

The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line along 
the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be trod- 
den evenly along to ſettle it moderately firin, aud then 
with the ſpade make it up full and even, according to the 
line; tuen with. your ſpade, on the fide of the line next the 
walk, let a ncat trench de cut out abut fix or eight 
io ches deep, making the fide next the line perfectly up: 
r'sht, turning the earth out to the oppoſite ſide, towards 
the walk or alley. TONE 5 

The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againft the 
upright fide next the line, placing the plants ſo near toges 
ther as to orm immediately a cloſe compact edging with- - 
out being too thick and clumſy, and with the top of the 
plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height, not more 
than an inch above the ſurface of the line: and as you pro- 
cced in planting draw the earth up to the out ſide of the 
plants, which fixes them in their due poſition; and when 
You have planted the row out, then with your ſpade trim 
the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it 
neatly and evenly to them; and when the edging is planted, 
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let any inequalitigs of the top be cut as even and neat 2; 
poſſible with a pair of ſhears, 


RTE. Plant Thrift for Edgings. 
' Thrift makes alſo a very good edging, and this is a very 


my time to plant it. | 1225 

JI To make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe 

as juſt to touch one another, either by planting it like the 

box, as above, or by dibble; but if plants are ſcarce, 

they may be planted about two or three inches diſtance, 

they will meet by degrees. | 
Planting in Pots. 

Planting in pots may now be performed to many ſorts 
of perennial flower plants, as alſo to curious or deſirable 
fowering-ſhrubs and evergreens; both with deſign of 

having the opportunity of moving them im their ſaid pots 
for decorating any particular compartments in ſpring and 
| ſummer, & c. and allo in ſome ſorts for removing them to 
places of ſhelter during ſevere weather in winter ; as like- 


wife ſome for placing in hot-houſes, &c. in December 


and January, &c. for forcing for carly flowering. 


Moto Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


The graſs walks and lawns'ſhould now be mown gene- 
rally for the laſt time in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut as 
cloſe and even as poſſible, for if not well cut down at this 
time, they will appear very rough all winter. | 
The graſs lawns ſhould now be very often poled in dry 
weather to ſcatter the worm-caſts about, and they ſhould at- 
terwards be rolled with a wooden or ſome other roller; the 
worm-caſts, by being broken and ſpread about, and the 
graſs then rolled before the ſcattered earth is too dry, will 


. readily ſtick all to the roller, by which means the turſzce 


of the graſs will be rendered very clean, firm, and ſmooth. 

Let all parts of the grafs waiks and lawns, be at this 
time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conſtantly 
ſweeping them clean off. 


Gravel Walks, 
Let gravel walks-be' ſtill continued in neat order; clean 


weeded, ſwept, and occaſionally rolled, once or twice 2 


week. 
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Planting Hedges. 


This is a fine ſeaſon to plant all ſorts of hedges both for 
fences, ſhelter, and ornament. 

Likewiſe to plaſh or lay down any old fence-hedges of 
thorn, eim, &c. which have run up tall and naked at bot. 
tom. See November and December. y 

But may particularly plant all ſorts of deciduous hedges 
any time this ſeafon from the beginning or middle of the 
month, to the end of next, very ſucceſsfully; alſo ever- 
green hedges, if planted the beginning or middle, or at 
leaſt by the end of this month, as after that time, it may, 
probably prove ſafer to defer planting them till the ſpring, 
in regard that if ſharp froſts ſhould happen ſoon after, be- 
fore well-rooted, it may injure the young ſhoots and leaves, 
they not being ſo hardy as the deciduous kinds, to refiſt 
fevere cold, if it occurs ſoon after removal; however, all 
or any ſorts may now be ſucceſsfully planted, as they wHl 
moſtly take freſh root ſoon the ſame ſeaſon. ; 
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Propagating by Layers. a 

OW begin to propagate foreſt- trees and flowering 
N „ 5 this being the beſt ſeaſon — 
perform that work on the hardy kinds; and the manner of 
doing it is quite eaſy. ö b 
The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend to propagate; and in doing this, the ſhoots or 
branches are to be brought down and layed into the earth, 
and faſtened there with forked or hooked ſticks ; and the 


body of the ſhoots are to be covered about three or four | 


— leaving the top three or four inches out of the 
ground. ö * | | 

Elms will ſucceed remarkably well by layers, and ſo. 
will limes, and many other hardy foreſt trees, ornamental 
trees, flowering ſhrubs, and evergreens. | 
But where it is intended to raiſe any of the above trees, 
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and tall ſhrub kinds, by layers, thoſe from which the layers 
are to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe, a year 
before, by cutting down the ſtems near the ground, when 
only abgſﬀtt one to two or three inches thick, to form what 
are called ſtools, that they may produce ſhoots or branches 
low or near the bottom, or at ſuch a convenient height az 
they can be readily laid down; but myſt of the lower kinds 
of ſhrubs branching out near the ground, naturally afford 
layers enough properly fituated for laying, without the 
above precaution of previouſly heading down, though 
where large ſupplies are required, it is proper to have, in 
molt ſorts, ſtools prepared as above. 


Tranſplant Layers. 


Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 


were layed a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſummer. 
Let theſe be planted in rows in an open compartment; 


the larger plants ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, 


and the ſmall kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted 
twelve inches diſtant in the row, 


Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings, 


This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy 
trees and ſhrubs as-will grow by that method, and which 
are not a few, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe. 

One in particular, among the reſt, is that well known 
ſhrub the honeyſuckle, all the ſorts of which will grow 
freely by cuttings, and may be planted any time this 
month or next, or in the ſpring. ; 

May alſo plant the cuttings of moſt other deciduous 


ſhrubs and trees as are generally raiſed by tt at means; 


allotting them now a moderately dryiſh-lying ſituation, 
that they may not be injured by too redundant wet in win - 


ter; or may all be planted ſucceſsfully in the ſpring. 


The gooſeberry and currant- trees are alſo raiſed by cut - 
tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant 
them. 3 2 8 | 
_ Likewiſe may now plant cuttings of ſome ſorts of ever- 
greens, more particularly the laurel in the' beginning of 
the month. T2521 5H 

Cuttings of all ſorts planted a year ago, being rooted, 


and have ſhot at top, may now be traniplanted in wide 
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intended. | 


Se Haw and Helly-berries, Ofc. 


This is the time to ſow: haws, holly, hips, and yew- 


berries. Hi $752 

Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſepa- 
rately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 
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nurſery rows, where required for training for the purpoſes | 


But it is the practice of many to prepare tlie holly- ber- 


ries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they 


ſow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſecond 


ſpring after ſowing : it therefore is cuſtomary to bu 
them in the ground for one year, and then ſow them, The 
method is this? | BET 


In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and 
dry, mark out a trench one or two feet wide, the length. 
in proportion to the quantity of berries intended to be 


buried, and dig it full twelve inches deep; but in perfect- 
ly dry ground eighteen inches will be more eligible, mak- 
ing the bottom level; then lay the berries of an equal 


thickneſs, and cover them with the earth at leaſt fix inches 


deep below the ſurface, and raiſing it above the ſurface jn 


a ridge like a grave, making the ridge rather wider than 


the trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectually; 


or they may be depoſited in large pots plunged the above | 


depth in the ground. i 
Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when they 
are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above-mentioned, 


and the plants will come up in the ſpring following; or 


may remain till February or March, and th-n fown, and 


they will come up the ſame ſeaſon in April or Mays © © 


Sew Acorns. 


' Sow. acorns, this being the moſt proper time to put 
them into the ground: and they ſhould all be ſown by 


. 1 Ld 
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the latter end of this or fome time next month, for if kept 


2 longer out of the ground, they will. ſoon begin to 
prout. ̃ | 


earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep, 76 


x ot 


Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with. _ 
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Stocks to bud and graft en. 


Now plant out all kinds of ſeedling ſtocks to bud and 
the different fruits upon. ; | 

Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſunder, 

and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant from one 


another in the row. 


— 


Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, tranſplant alſo 
ſuckers from the roots of different kinds of fruit trees, 
but particularly thoſe from the plum, codlin tree, peat 
and quinces, c. "BF 

You ſhould now tranſplant, from nurſery-beds, and 
layer-ſtools, all the properly-rooted cuttings-and layers of 
fruit trees as were planted and layed a year ago or laſt 
fpring, to raiſe ſtocks: but particularly the cuttings or 
layers of quinces, to bud or graft pears upon, to form 
dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, & c. planting them in 


wide nurſery rows, as above. 


Planting hardy Trees or Shrubs. 


Nor you may alſo tranſplant all ſorts of hardy trees and 
ſhrubs, and it may be done any time in this month. 


Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are planted out, or tranſ- 


planted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the 


beginning of next ſummer, which will be a great advan- 
tage, for they will require but very little trouble in water- 
ing in the ſpring, &c. 

| Pruning. 


This is a proper ſeaſon, towards the latter end of the 
month, to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the 
order required, clearing their ſtems from lateral ſhoots, and 
eradicate ſuckers from the roots, and prune the head 
irregular and ſuper-abundant ſhoots, &c. 88 

Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time 
in this month, to clear the ſtems from ſtrong fide- 

Likewiſe flowering ſhrubs, &c. may now be generally 
pruned where they want it, to retrench any irregularities 
of the head, &c. fuch as long rambling or very rampant 


| ſhoots, of rude diſorderly growth, and any low ſtraggling 


wood. 
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Sow Plum and Cherry Stones. - 
Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome plum 


and cherry-ſtones, to raiſe a ſupply of itocks to bud and 


raft upon. 

Let beds be dug y theſe about four feet broad ; let 
the ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too 
thick: cover them full an inch and half thick with earth. 

Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhort 
mulchy litter on the ſurface. - 

It will likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
ſome plum. ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve to 
ſow in caſe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be deſtroyed 
by vermin or ſevere froſt. E 

For that purpoſe get a good ofa ſtrong box or tub, and 
cover the bottom three Inches deep with ſome dry fand; : 
then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover them two 
inches deep with ſand; then ſcatter more ſtones, and 


throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo proceed till the 


box or tub be filled, or as required. 8 
Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or 
towards the latter end of February, when r muſt be 

ſown in beds in the nurſery as above, 


Plant Cuttings of Laurels, 


Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done 1 in the be-. 
ginning of this month. 


Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month, in the 


work of the nurſery, and this month in that of the pleaſure 


ground. 
Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 


and the beginning of this mo is ſtill a n gout time 
to plant them. - 
- pres by Suckers. 
Propagate by ſuckers from the roots all ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs which produce them ; taking 1 up with 
roots, aud plant them in nurſery rows. » 


Tranſplant Evergreens, Oc. 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to wind. 
Plant various ſorts of evergreens, ſuch as laurels, 3 
B b 
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"laurels, lauruſtinus, and ſuch like kinds; and any other ſorts 
in young growth in the nurſery, growing either in beds or 


tranſplanted rows, and that may appear to require more 
room for their advancing growth, may now be tranſplant. 
ed accordingly, in nurſery rows, twelve to eighteen inches 
or two feet interval, agreeably to the fize and nature of 
growth of the different forts of young trees and ſhrubs 
as may require tranſplanting. i | 


Sow Beech M aft, and Seeds of * Hardy Trees. 


This is the time to ſow beech-maſt, and alſo the pro- 
time to ſow maple-ſeed; let a bed be dug for each 


" — 
of theſe ſeeds, the earth well broken, and the ſurface laid 


even. | 
Then ſow the feeds or maſt pretty thick, and cover 
them an inch deep with earth. 

Likewiſe may ſow the ſeeds, berries, nuts, ſtones, &c. 
of moſt other hardy trees and ſhrubs; but more particu- 
larly. of the deciduous kinds: all or moſtly in beds of light 


mellow earth, and covered in therewith one to two inches 
deep, according to the nature and ſizes of the different 


forts of ſeeds, &c. or ſome: ſown in drills the fame 
depth: or may moſtly remain for ſpring- ſowing.— Ste 
February. N 


— 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 
Orange Trees. 


REMOVE the-orange-trees, and all the other tendereſt 


green- houle exotics, into the green houſe the begin- 


ning of this month, provided it was not done at the end of 
X «4 


September. 

Before they are carried in, let the heads be well cleaned, 
the decayed leaves picked off, cut out any caſual decayed 
wood, and prune any ill-formed or unſightly irregular 
ſhoots, or very diſorderly growths of the year, as it may 
ſeem neceſſary, whereby to preſerve ſome regularity in the 
bead; and let the earth be ſtirred a little in the top of the 
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About the middle of the month, or ſooner, if cold 
weather, it will be time to take ia the myrtle, geraniums, 
and all other green-houſe plants, e, As 

Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cut out any decayed w rune 
any particular diſorderly growing ſhoots; ſtir the earth on 
the ſurface of the pets; and, to ſuch plants as appear any 
way weakly, let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the 
pot or tub, and fill it up with freſh compoſt. e 

In placing the plants in the green- houſe, take great care 
to arrange them in 9 order, the taller ꝑlants behind 
and the others according to their height, in regular gra- 
dation down to the loweſt in front; being alſo careful to 
diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch varied order, as the foli- 
age may effect a ſtriking contraſt and variety, by inter- 
mixing the broad and narrow lea ved, the ſimple and com: 
pound leaved, and the light green, dark green, and the 
other different ſhades and tints of colours and variations 
of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they will ex. 
hibit a conſpicuous and agreeable diverſity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places 
give their heads a refreſhment of water; then let the floor 
aid all parts of the green-houſe be neatly cleaned from wet 
and all manner of litter. 1 

When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 
with water; but let this be always done with moderation: 
Likewiſe give them plenty of air every mild day, by open- 
ing all the windows; never keep them cloſe in mild c 
weather in the day - time; but ſhut cloſe of nights in cold 
and bad weather. _. 0 1 $9604] 

Any myrtles, &c. deſigned to be wintered in garden 
frames, & c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed 


as abovg. 


Oy "oP , FIGS. © 23 2 2 Wy 1 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


HE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re- 

move into the fruiting ſtove or h#t-houſe the ſucceſ- 

ſion pines; that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for. 

the ſupply of the 3 but previous to this, 
; B b 2 
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preparations muſt be made for adding a conſiderable por. 
tion of freſh tan to the bark-bed in the hot-houſe. 
Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt montb, let ſome 
good new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, in 
quantity as adviſed Jaſt month, ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of the waſte bark, which will now be confiderab!e, 
and muſt all be removed by ſcreening it as below; ſo 
that about one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion 
to what the bark pit will contain, will now be neceſſary ; 
being, however, careful to provide a plentiful ſufficiency : 
let it, when brought from the tan yards, be caſt up in a 
heap for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be 
wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin iñ ſome dry airy place, 
in ſunny days to dry, ſo as to bring it to a middiing de- 
gree of moiftneſs : for if it is put into the hot-houle pit 
too wet, it will be a long time before it comes to a kindly 
heat, and ſometimes not at all, in an e ffectual manner. 
© When the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly pre- 
pen let all the pots that are now plunge] in the hot- 
ſe be taken out. | 
Then let all the old+tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 
ſcreened : let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 
entirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, 
with the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit 
again. ; - , 
Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit 
be worked up and mixed properly together. 
After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 
Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat is 
riſen near the ſurface, bring in your fruiting plants, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed to their rims; or if doubtful 
of too conſiderable heat at firſt in the new bark - bed plunge 
the pots only abdit half way for about a fortnight; it, 
however, you plunge them wholly at firſt, you muſt ob- 
ſerve to examine the bed often; and if you find the heat 
at any time-violent, then let the pots be drawn up half 
way or quite out of the tan, as you ſee convenient, to pre- 
vent its burning the roots of tre plants. 
- But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully 
plunged to their rims. | 


— — — —————s ew. a _ 
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Beginning to make Fires, 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 


— 
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month, it will be time to begin to make the fires every 
evening ; and when there happens to be very damp or 

cold weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate fires 

in the morning. ; | . 

The plants will require to be moderately watered about 

| once or twice in fix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be ad- 
| mitted to them every day When the ſun is warm and the 
| wind calin, | | | | 


Succeſſion Plants, X 


| The bark-bed of the ſucceſſion houſe or pir, wherein 
| the voung ſucceſſion pine plants are plunged, will alſo now 
require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new tan, 
it not done laſt month; obſerving, az adviſed above in the 


fruiting hot-houſe, to let the old tan in the bed be ſcreened * 


before you add the new ; that is, provided it is much 
waſted, or is become very earthy, 1 


General Care. *1 | £577 47 


Give alſo proper attendance to the plants in general in 
the hot · houſe, both the pines and all the other exotics ; let 
| them have the neceſſary culture. OD 

Let occaſional waterings be given once or twice a week, 
or as you ſhall ſee occaſion: being careful not to give too 
much at this time. | | 

Likewiſe admit freſh air into the houſe every fine calm 

day, when a warm ſun, by ſliding open-ſome of the glaſſes 
from nine or ten till4wo, three, or four o'clock,  * 

If any plants want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 
| dune, aud plunge the pots in the bark-bed. 3 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, | |! 


© 


Bean. 


IN the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you ſhould plant ſome beans, to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October; where no plantation was made 
| B b 3 x 
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thereof in that month, it muſt carefully be attended to in 
the beginning or middle of this. | 
"The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
- early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 
were planted three weeks or a month ſooner. 
Tie mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great 
bearer, a good bean for the table while young; and moſt 
Proper to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 
hut may alſo plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
niſh, or long-podded beans, or a few of each for a ſucceſ- 
fonal early ſuppiy. | | | i 
Let theſe beans be planted in a warm dry ſituation, 
and ſome in a ſouth border, under a wall or other fence; 
and obſerve the fame method in planting them as men- 
tioned in October, in the article of Beans. 
Or Fkewife, if not done laſt month, may ſow a quantity 
df the maz2gans or other forward beans thick together in a 
| bed or border, in a warm ſituation, for tranſplanting to- 
wards the ſpring, and, in the mean time, to be defended 
ith a frame and- glaſſes, or other occaſional protection, 
1 ſevere froſt, to preſerve them in good condition for 
planting out at the proper time; and it thoſe in the open 
ground happen ta ſuffer by the ſeverity of the winter, theſe 
Vill be good ſybſlitute plants.—See Ocfeber. 
4 ö ; Peas. . 
So alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, 
fo ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be 
1 regular ſupply of them for the table in their due 
N i eee | 
But if none were ſown in October, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome in the beginning or middle of this month. 
The peas which are ſown the firſt or ſecond week in this 
month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the froſt 
than thoſe which were ſown the beginning or middle of 
October, and they will come in almoſt as early. 
But it is the moſt certain method to ſow a few at both 
times: tben, if: one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed; 
and if both ſ::cceed, then one will ſucceed the other in 
| bearing. > | 
 Fhe beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early hot- 
- ſpar; there are feveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the 
earlieft fort be procured from the ſeeds-men. or gurſery- 
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men, the fame forts as advifed in October, and ſee that the 
ſeed is new and good. 47172 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper fituation to 
ſow theſe peas in now, for the earlieſt crop; and may fow 
a larger portion in fore warmeſt main quarter; and fow 
them in the manner directed in the laſt month. . 


Sewing Radiftes. 


About the beginning, or towards the middle or any 
time of this month, you may ſow ſome ſhort-top radĩſn 
ſerd; and, if they ſurvive the froſt, they will come in 
early in the ſpring. .' ; e 
There are, however, but little hopes of this crop's ſue- 
ceeding ; but ſtill where theſe things are defired early, it . 
wil be proper to ſow a few, aud let them take their 
chance: if the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have 
radiſhes, at a very early time, . 

Let the ſeed be ſown on a warm border near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let this be 
done in a dry day. See December and Fanuary. 


© "Small Sallad Herbs. 


| Sow the different ſorts of ſmall. ſallading every ten or 
twelve days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with 


m. „ | 3 

The ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lay 
cabbage lettuce, to-cut for uſe in young growth. - | 

Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raiſiug theſe herbs, be proper to pre. 
pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
unn 5h oe a l - 

Let the beds be the length and width of one qr more 
garden frames; obſerving, the frames for this occafion 
{hould be of the ſhalloweſt kind, that the ſurface of "the 
bed may be as near the glaſſes as poſſible, as this will be. a 
greater advantage to the growth of the ſeed and plants ; 
break the earth well, and lay the bed ſloping ta the ſun; 

rake the ſurface fine, then put on the frame, and ſow 
the ſeed. 41236 8 

The ſeed may either be ſown in drills, or all over the 
ſurface, as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more 
or rather leſs than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, as 
theſe ſeeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt covered. See 
Ocober. Fug ; 
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When the ſeed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes: 
and wen the plants appear, let them have air by raifing 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you ſee it necet. 
fary ; always keep them cloſe every night. 
Or for theſe ſceds at this ſeaſon, may practiſe as hinted 
in September, &c. that is, form a ſloping bed to the ſun, 
half a foot or more higher in the back than in the front; 
ſet on the frame, ſink the back part in the ground, that 


the ſurſace of the bed may be equally within fix or eight 


iaches of the glaſſes as before intimated, and ſow the ſeed 
' . as above. wy 


if you practiſe the above method, there will not be oc- 
cafon to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe herbs, except in 
fevere froſty weather, | 84 5 
However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 
quired to be forwarded as ſoon as poſſibie, it is eligible to 


make a ſlender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raifing them, ob- 


ſerving the method directed in Jauuary and February. 
3 . A ; * 212 | 


Lettuce, 


Let the lettuce plants u hich were planted in frames laſt 
month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, 
; ing The glaſſes 


when the weather is mild and dry, by taki:;; 
entirely off in the morning; but if the weather is like to 
be wet, or is very cold, let them be put on again in the 
evening, alſo in the day time on ſimilar occaſions, and 
when froſty; and continued open in all dry temperate 

weather; for if theſe plants are kept too cloſe, they would 


_ draw up in a weakly inſigniſicant growth, 
When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept on, 


but let them be raiſed a conſiderable height at the back of 


the frame to admit air to the plants. 


In- froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſe other 
covering if you ſee it neceflary. 
If you have any of the ſame plants under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 


' - Such lettuces as were not planted laſt month into the 


winter beds where intended, ſhould now be planted there- 
in in the beginning of this month, either in frames or warm 


borders, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. 


Search for and deſtroy ſlugs among the young lettuce 
plants, which often annoy them greatly at this ſeaſon. 


— 
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: Celery. $45 53157 oer 2 «is - 

All the advanced crops of celery ſnould now be fully 
earthed up a. conſiderable height for ing, and to 
preſerve the plants from froſt. 413 Is. $403; Ys eh 
This work ſhould now be well attended to when dry 
open weather; break the earth well, and lay it up regularly 
to both ſides of the plants within a few inches of the top of 
their leaves. | | „ 
In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay 
the earth up to the plants too haſtily; whereby to force the 
earth into their hearts and bury them, Which would retard 
their growth, and occaſion them to rot in that part. 


Endive. WET, 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up ſome endive 
” Chooſe for this purpoſe ſame-of the-dels jull-ggawa 
Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the | 
plants; and when e. are perfectly dry, let them 
be gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied together 
with a ſtring of baſs, or ſmall oſier twiig 2 

But if the weather is inclinable to be froſty or very wet, 
let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
dive; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſſ- 
fully practiſed. * e f OO 

Drau up ſome of the beſt and largeſt 2 in a dry, 
mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or two, 
to drain off the wet from between theix leaves. ot 
Then let ſome wheelbarrowfuls of very dry and light 
earth be laid into a drep garden-frame, in a ridge to the 
top of the back part, and which ſhonld face the ſin ; then 
having the endive, gather the leaves np evenly in your” 
hand, and let the plants be buried in the above earth al- 
tnoſt to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is 
very wetand troſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, 
and uſe other covering occafionally. © Or, for want of 
frames, yon may lay ſome earth in any dry open ſhed; 
raiſing the earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay the endive 
therein as above directed; obſerving in time of hard froſt 
to cover it with long litter. $4 
By the above method, you may whiten endive in any of 
the winter months, provided you take care to lay in a ſufs 
ficient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 
But where there is not the on a frames, &c, 

| „ | 
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the following method is ſometimes practiſed: though not 
always with good ſucceſs. - 

In a ſouth:-botder, or other warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſuo, where the earth is quite light, and — dry as poſ, 
ſible, dig ſome of the ground in a. high ridge or 
baok — 1 ſun, about two feet and a 3 a yard 
high, as advi , making the ſides ſteep for the 
| 3 into the ſides of this may depot the 

endive. 
For this purpoſe, let ſome endive lants be ed a 
above Fo wr the frames. / P 1 

When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth fide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather. the 
leaves of every plant up cloſe and regular, and infert them 
into the fide of the ridge of earth horizontally, 3 to 
the top of their leaves. 

Thats the endive in this ridge of earth, if night dry 
| will ſometimes blanch in tolerable perteQion, 

_ without ſo much hazard of rotting by wet or exceſſive 
rains &c. as the wet cannot lodge as in common level 
ground, though, as in this method, the endive being inſert- 
<t almoſt wholly into the earth, ſometimes the natural 
great moiſture thereof at this ſeaſon occafions the plants 
0 rot more or leſs. | 

But theſe plants, in ſuch ridges, ſhould be ſheltered in 
ne froſts by a covering of ſome dry long litter. 

Ses alſo the methods ſuggeſted in October. 


cdu. 


Finitt * Ernte up cardoons as they advance 
in height. Firit gather their leaves up even and cloſe, 
and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth 
by well broken, and laid up round each plant to a good 


E in a dry mild a” and when 
the teaves of the plants are periedtly dry, otherwiſe we | 
628 2 . 


| | Aſparagus. 

| Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed | 
up laſt month, it muſt now be done. 

| This ſhonld be done the beginning of the month, and 

obſcrye the following method cut down the ſtems or 


- 
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haulm of ha aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, 4 
let this be directly carried away. 


Then, with a ſharp hoe, let — \ the an bs 


cut up, aud at the ſame time draw Ro TR. | 


| . 
Then fp the line, and with Aa ſpade mack: out the at 
leys between the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet 


wide; this done, let the alleys: be dug out  longways one 


moderate ſpade deep, and lay a good portion of earth of 
each alley neatly to the right and left, equally over the 


beds; and as you go on, let the weeds tich were dran 
off the beds be digged into the bottom of the alleys a Pre. 


per depth under the earth, leaving the ſurſace 


even; and let the edge | of _—_ you por made * arid. 
ſtraight, - See October. : 


Artichobes. * 


About the middle or towards the latter nd of MN 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 


363 


chokes, and earth up the plants to protect them from — | 


vere froſts. 

The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, * 
ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots: 
which ariſe immediately from the heart of the plants. 


Then you may practiſe either of the following 1 bY 


in landing up the plants, 
The firſt is this: that, if in a alaks plantation in 


continued rows four feet or four and a half aſunder, let J 
trenches fifteen or * inches wide, be marked out 


by line, longways between the rows, that is, one trench a- 
long the middle of each interval: and let the ſaid trenches. 
be dug out a good ſpade deep, and lay the earth as you di 
it out equally to each fide ridge-ways, in a gradual tou 

ing manner longways, over the rows of plants, xn 


earthing the crowns of tliem five or fix inches thick, leav- | 
ing only the central leaves or heart. of the plants uncover- 


ed, and drawing the earth cloſe about them; but at the: 
approach of hard froſts let them be alſo covered with long 
litter; likewiſe obſerve, in ſevere weather, to fill — 
trenches with dry long litter, to prevent the froſt anter- 
ing that way to the roots, &c. 

But in landing up theſe _ inſtead of Ggging 0 out. 


- 
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/ trenches as above, practiſe the following method, which 


but the froſt as a good es N earth. 
i 


; rather to be preferred as the moſt effectual. 
The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 

cut a mark according to tie line; by this you form as it 


were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, with 


one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch 
bed: then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be done 
regularly bed by bed lengthway of each, digging cloſe 


about and between all the plants; at the ſame time work- | 


ing or rearing the earth gradually from each fide the row 
of plants, into a ridge towards the middle, and cloſe about 
the row of as above; the row made to range exactly 
in the middle of the faid ridge. . [6.799 
Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt; ſome indeed never land them up, but 


inſtead of that, lay ſome long ſtable dung over the plants 


in froſty weather; but this alone is not fo effectual to keep 
But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove tincom- 
monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every ridg- 

à covering of ſtraw or other dry long ſtable litter, or, at 
leaſt, laid particularly cloſe about and over the- plants, to 
guard the crown of the roots: and this, together with the 

ridge of earth, will mo e effectually ſecure the arti- 
In the above landing up the artichokes, if apy of the 
ſtrong plants now ſhow fruit of advanced growth, and you 


deſire to ſave thoſe fruit, they ſhould not now be cut 


down; but let the leaves be tied up cloſe with a hay- 


dand, and then lay the earth over the roots as above, and 


up cloſe about the lower part of the leaves, which will 


| preſerve the fruit in a growing ſtate, and will bring it to 
perfection. e n THY 


"Coaliflower Planzs. __. 


N 5 | > | | | PO 
Ioet the cauliflower plants which are in frames to ſtand 


*the winter, have the free air every day, when the weather 
4s mild and dry, bu taking the glaſſes quite off in the 


= morning: but let te plants be covered with them every 


.. N £011 1 e 
| When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to 


keep tile glaſſes over them: but, at the ſame time, if mild 
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| weather, let the glaſſes be raiſed two or three ne or 
more, behind or in front, to admit a large ſhare of free air 
to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the; plautz, . 


let them be taken off, and —_ them perfectly clear from 
weeds. - 


The coulidowels which are planted-under band de bell. 
glaſſes muſt be treated as above; and if they run long- 
ſhanked, lay in ſome dry earth round about their ſtems: 
Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. 
nor planted out under hand-glaſſes laſt month, as there 
directed, it may Milt aden the beginning of this. See 
Oflobers © 

Look for lugs Ae the above nner Wen 

which often attack n very injoriouſiy at this beben. 


Spinach. 

The winter ſpinach ſhould now be kept perfectly clean 
from weeds: and, where the plants and th too cloſe, let ſome. 
of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand ſingly; then the ſun and air can come at the furface 
of the ground to it, which will be comfortable to the 
plants, and they will thrive the better... 

When you gather fpinach of the ae pads let care 
be taken to cut only the large outſde leaves, leaving the 


inner ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to 1 in 
their turn. 


Carrits * Parſneps, Beets, es 


The beginning of this month you ſhould take u carrots 73 
and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order iQ; y them 
in land, to preferve them for winter uſe. 
| If thofe roots were to be permitted to remain in tze 
ground, they would canker and rot, particularly the car- 
rots ; beſides, if ſevere froſt ſhculd ſet in, the ground will 
be frozen ſo hard that it would be difficult to take the 
roots up at the time they are wanted. It is therefore proper 
to take up moſt of the main crops of ſpring-ſown carrots, 
and a portion of the parſneps; . reſt may remain in the 
ground, as theſe are not ſo liable to ſpoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore = dry mild day, and 
take the roots ont of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, _ 


clean them from earth, and Wy, thera into ſome conve- 
nient dry * 8 


— 


— 
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Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 


three. inches. thick: place the roots upon the ſand cloſe 
together, with the crowns outwards and inwards, alter. 


may 6 Cover the roots with ſand tuo inches thick, then 


lay ſome more roots, on that, and then more ſand, and ſo 
with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till yau 


wave boi them all and lay ſome” wann the 


rand beet-roots, to nrefaryo.in. the 


ſame manner; alla ſome {alfafy, — horſe-radiſh, 

turneps, black turnep fadiſh. &c, towards the middle ar 
latter end of this — or before the approach of the 
bard froſts, laying them in ſand as the carrots and par- 
ſneps, ta ſerve as a ready ſupply in = of ap hn troſts 


locking the others inthe. ground. . r 
a \ - 'Patatees. 
Where does ſtill remain in the let them 
now be n up as ſoon as poſhble, before ſevere froſt 


begins; theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as 


are affected by it, imme turn watery, and then are 
not fit to eat. 


1 mould be digged up with a flat three-tined fork, 


there being proper potatoe forks for the purpoſe, made 
with flat tines, bluated, roundiſh at the ends. In pro- 
ceeding to Gig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down the 
haul or ſtalks of the plants near the ground; the remain- 
ing part of the ſtalks will ſerve: as a dire&ion in pitching 


the fork ; then in digging up the potatoes, turn them clean 


up to the top, and collect — into baſkets, &c. 
Let thefe roots, when taken up, be well cleaned, and 
laid up in a cry apartment; and when the weather is ſe- 


vere, let them Le covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let this 


be laid almoſt a foot thick over them. 

Theſe roots, after being honſed, ſhould be 38 time to 
time turned and looked. 975 and all ſuch as have any 
tendency to rottenneſs or decay ſhould be taken out, for 
ſuch would infef thoſe that, & are * and 93 infection 
would ſoon ſpread. - | 


Manere and trench due groan, 


Now take advantage of dry days and froſt 3 and 
„ in rotten dung from old * or rom dunghills, 


be, 


— beet ooo. ane. 
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and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen-ground as 


want manure. | x 
Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 
as are vacant ; and, in order that the ground may receive 
the true 1 fallow, let every piece, as you dig 
of trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges: and where ma- 
nured or dunged, let the dung be digged in regularly only 
one ſpade de . . | ; * 
The method of ridging up the ground in winter ſhould 
be practiſed in every ſoil and ſituation, it being of great 
advantage: this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine; for by its being laid up in rough ridges, 
the froſt, ſun, and air, can then have more free acceſs; © 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel- 
lowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done the better. 
Therefore, according as the crops: are cleared off the 
ground, let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 
ridges. A | 4 
Let the ridges be digged generally two full ſpades broad, 
and one or two deep, and lay them up rovgh, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See Octalber. 
By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
ſeaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 
looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 
I be ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception of 
ſeeds or plants, beneficially improved in a mellow fertt- 
liſed ftate, for the advantage of the reſpective crops. - 


Sewing Carrot Seed. 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot- ſeed, to have a chance 
of obtaining a few early young carrots in the ſpring. 5 

But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great ſucceſs; but ſtill it is 
proper to make trial of a little ſeed; and if the winter 
wg any thing mild, there will be a chance of. baving 
ome early ſucceſs in ſpring or beginuing of ſummer. 


Onions. 


Take care now of the young winter onions ; where - 
weeds appear, let them be picked out with care. 


* 


Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, as 
- . they would now ſoon greatly prejudice theſe ſmall young 
lants, eſpecially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, 
which often prevail at this ſeafon, and ſoon ſpread over 
me furnace, ood: e 5 
In the forwardeſt firſt-ſown crops of the above plants, 
the young onions will be of ſome advanced growth, and 
may thin out ſome moderately for uſe in ſallads, &c. 
. however, a plentiful ſupply to ſtand the inter for 
early ſpring ſervice. | | 
Dried old onions, houſed for winter, ſhould, be occaſion. 
ally turned over, and pick out all that diſcover any decay- 
T 8 5 | 
2 503 ugrtys SH Es 
Hot. leis to raiſe Aſparagus. | 
Now i- 2 proper time to begin to make hot-beds to force 
aſparagus, if not done laſt month: the method of making 
and managing theſe beds may be ſeen in the work of the 
Kitchen Garden in February and December. 


make aſparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſparagus 


the ſecond week in November. | WE 
But if a hot-bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 
time, or laſt month, another ſhould be made in the middle 
of this month to furniſh a ſucceſſional ſupply. | 
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| <p Praning and nailing Vi Ines, 


A7 IVES both againſt walls and in vineyards, being now 
deſfoliated, or the leaves fallen, may have the general 
winter pruning and nailing, &c. or at leaſt that buſineſs 
may be commenced any time this month; and conf:its 
now of a general regulation both among the young and 
old wood. . | 

In pruning vines, you muſt obſerve to leave in every 
part a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to bear 


— 
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Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 


fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which always happens 


= = + aq. _ = =P 
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fruit the next year; and let all the irregular, and ſaperabun- 
daat ſhoots that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe, together 
with part of the former year's bearers, and cafual long, 
naked, barren, old wood, which muſt now be cut out 20 
make room for the bearing ſhoots or branches... 
For the laſt fummer's thoots which are now left will, 
in the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud a young 
ſhoot, and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are produced 
the ſame ſummer; for vines ſeldom produce immediate 
bearing ſhoots f.om any but the one year old wood. i 
Lhcrefore the main article to be obſerved now is to leave 
a ſuthcieat ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in every part 
regulariy from bottom to top, at proper orderly diſtances, - 

both ſideways, and in their progretfive order from the bot- 
tom upwarld. 9 3 
Chooſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated ſhoots, with the 
ſnorteſt joints, cutting out the ſuperabundancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above ſaid, leaving a plentiful ſupply 
for regular training to the wall, &c. ſix or eight to ten or 
twelve inches: diſtance, according to the ſtrength of the 
ſhoots and degree of wall- room; and let each remaining 

ſhoot be ſhortened according to its ſtrength. -. . 


The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, 
five, or ſix eyes or joints in length: which rule ſhould be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots; and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than 
five or fix eyes or joints, except on particular occaſions, 
in any conſiderable vacant ſpace of walling; for when the 
general ſhoots are left longer, they only fill the vines in the 
enſuing ſummer with more ſhoots than you can find room 
to lay in; and beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots would be 
ſmall and ill grown in proportion; therefore it is beſt ta 
ſhorten the ſhoots to the length above mentioned; then 
each ſhoot, ſo ſhortened, will, next ſummer, produce three, 
four, or five good ſhoots, with two, three, or more bunches 
of fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhoots will 
be found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due 
time; and one large bunch of grapes is at any time worth 
three ſmall ones. I e 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half an. 
inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 

Take care to prane in ſuch a manner as that there may 


always be a ſueceſſion of young branches, advancing from 
towards the bottom parts,hjullddle, &c, in ſome regular 


— 


* 
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progreſſion upward, both to have every part properly fur. 
niſhed with bearers, and a ſufticiency always ready x4 ſup. 
ply the places of the old naked wood, which muſt be cut 


- 


out occaſionally, as it becomes unſerviceable. - | 
Never ſuffer very long-advanced old naked branches, 
not. furniſhed with bearing, wood, to remain in any part 
of the vines, where there is younger fruitful branches fur. 
niſhing proper ſuoots properly ſituated to come iu to ſup. 
ply their place. | R an 

When you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in firaight and re- 
gularly fx or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, agree- 
wo to the intimations above. 26 . 

ou have lett tog many branches when you pruned, 

let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſupera- 
bundant wood ina regular manner. 


+ 
% , 


Prune Apricot and Peach Trees; fc. © 

Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ; and this may 
be done auy time in the montt nu. 
In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me · 
tod as. mentioned ia the tormer month; the laſt ſummer's 
mots having beep trained in abundantly in ſummer, the 

| irregular. and overabundant of them are now to be 
pruned out, and a due ſupply of the beſt placed and moſt 
promiling moderate ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved in 
every part at proper diftances, for theſe trees produce their 
fruit principally upon the former year's ſhootTS. 
Caſual oſd naked branches, or ſuch as are of ſome confi- 
derable extenſion, and not well furniſhed with proper 
young wood, ſhould be either entirely cut out vr ſhorten- 
ed to ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots ; 
obſerving always to cut them off cloſe, leaving no ſtump, 
and make the cut ſmooth, - 0 

_ Generally in the winter pruning gf theſe trees, it is proper 
that ſome of the moſt unſerviceable, old, naked, ' unfruit- 

ful wood, and part of the preceding year's bearers, ſhould 
be cut out in he different parts more or leſs, as it 
ſeem expedient, in order thereby to make room: for the 
_ requiſite ſupply af the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, which now, 
in a proper {election of the beſt, ſhould be left every where 
at moderate diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer ; and all 
ſuch as are not wanted muſi q cut away quite cloſe, lear- 


2 
- 
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ing no ſpurs, except it appears neceſſary in particular parts 


to furniſh future wood. | rg 
The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; which is 
done in order to promote their producing a more effectual 
ſupply of new ſhoots in the proper places next year, to bear 
fruit the year following. ns hes : 
For the principal -particulars of performing the opera- 
tion of general pruning of all theſe trees, and ſhortening 
the ſhoots, &c. ſee the Fruit-Garden of Jauuaty and Oc- 
tober. Me. . . 
Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 
will be the beſt method to nail that before you prune ano- 
ther. | | 
Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, and at regular diſtances; four or five 
inches or thereabouts is the diſtance that the ſhoots and 


branches in general ſhould be laid from one another in a 
parallel order, | 


- Plant Wall Trees, * 


Now ſtill tranſplant for the walls, where wanted, 
peach, nectarine, and apricot - trees: alſo plums and cherries, 
&c. allotting the three former principally the beſt ſouth 
walls; and let ſome of the two latter have alfo a ſouth 
aſpect: and may likewiſe plant ſome of all the forts in 
weſt and eaſt expoſures, 55 ˙ 
Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. 3 

Where an entire neu plantation is to be made, let the 


borders be trenched all the way one or two ſpades deep, 


according to the depth of good ſoil ; or where that is verx 
ſhallow, ſome of the bottom ſhould be removed, and a 
proportional ſupply of good freſh earth added; or where 
the general ſoil of the border is of a very light, unſubſtan- 
tial nature, it wonld be of much advantage to give an ad= 
dition of gond freſh earth; loam is beſt, if it can be had, 
with a quantity of very rotten. dung. e 

But where only ſome trees are wanted in different 
places, need only prepare and improve, where needful, 
that part of the border where the trees are to ſtand, add- 


ing rotten dung and a wheelbarrowful or two of good 
loam, or other freſh eatth. | 8 | 


— 
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Zut generally in the common cultivated, fertile, mellew 
foil of a garden, it will not be particularly needſul to give 
any preſent aſſiſtance of additional ſubſtances of freſu 


earth, &c. only to dig or trench the borders; cr if only 


ſome trees are wanted in different parts, more or leſs, 
may, at preſent either only dig each place a proper width 
and depth, or only open a circular aperture or hole jy 
which to plant each tree.” * 
The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of at leaſt 
fifteen or eighteen feet from one another, with the ſtem of 
each tree about three or four inchts from the Hall, and in. 
clining thereto with the head. ; 7 Fo 
In planting againſt high walls may plant half or full 
ſtandard wall · trees, between the common dwarft-irees, that 
while the latter advance below, the former occupy the 
upper part of the Wall. | 


vs Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear- Trees, 
- Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and in 


- 


eſpaliers; this operation may be performed on- theſe treey | 


any time this montÜ. 8 
In pruning the plum, apple, and pear · trees againſt wall 
or eſpaliers, obſerve that as the ſame bearers remain many 
years.of a fruitful ſtate, let only any caſual worn-out wood 
thereof, or any very irregular or crowding branches and 
decayed parts, be cut out, together with all the ſuperfluous 
and ill placed young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, | 
© Butt muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome 
ol the beſt fituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth 


muſt now be left in every ſuch place; and generally 2 


leading one fo each main braneh, where room to train them 
within the proper limits; none of which muſt be ſhortenec, 
but each laid in entire ; and, according as they advance 


in length, muſt fill be trained to the wall or eſpalier, 


without being reduced in their length in any futu e prun- 
ing, either in ſummer or winter, where there is room to 
extend them: but where confined for extent of walling, 
&c. to each tree, ſome occaſional ſhortening in the ex- 


treme ſhoots will be. unavoidabſt, and muſt be done diſ- 
_cretionally, as moderate as poſſible. | 


For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will in the ſecond or third year 


” - " 
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| after begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or natural 
| ſpurs, about an inch in length, and ſome not ſo long; and 
ur on theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the 
fruit of theſe trees are always produced, | N 
But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots, which are laid 
in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 
rantly practiſed, they would in that caſe produce but few 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit; but inſtead of 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom buds 
would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong and 
altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots ; and the trees would be con · 
tinually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and not one branch 
would be in a condition to bear in any tolerable perfection, 
ſo long as you keep ſhortening them, and the trees would 
not produce one fruit for ten as in the other method; 
therefore, ſtill train the ſhoots or branches as they advance 
in length to the wall or eſpalier, never ſhortened, except 
where any extend out of bounds, as above intimated, f 
This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 
runing theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 
it ſhows plainly that neither the young nor old branches are, 
in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. _ _ - 
But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the branches 
in general ſhould be well examined with good attention ; 
and if, in the full-trained or old trees, there are any long, 
naked, or worn-out branches, not furniſhing good bearin 
ſpurs, or are decayed, or of any unfruitful ſtate, let ſuc 
be taken out to make room to train the more proper 
bearing branches, and the ſupply of young wood, in a re- 
gular manner; and, at the ſame time, examine all the re- 
maining uſeful branches; and, where theſe are any where - 
conſiderably too cloſe or. crowded, cut out ſome in a 
tanning order of ſuch as are apparently the moſt unſer- 
viceable and irregular, and ſuch as can be beſt ſpared, and 
let no two branches grow acroſs one another.. | 
And all the. laſt ſuminer's ſhoots, which are not wanted * -: 
for a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away; let theſe be * 
cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are natugally 
produced. | . : 2 
Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of 
rot or fix inches from ove another. See January and Fe- 
uary | 


us ſoon as one tree is pruned let the branches be im» 
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mediately nailed to the wall, or tied or nailed to the eſpalier 


let them be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained 
ſtraight and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. 


Prune Cherrg-trees. Es 8 

Cherry trees may alſo be pruned now ; either dwart; 1 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards. 

In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method i- 5 

to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &c. Ke 

tr 

l 

pi 

fr 


2 


. 


for as the fame bearers continue fruitful many years, let on- 
any caſual worn - out, old, or very unfraitful branches, as 
pport but little or no bearing fruit-ſpurs, be taken off, 
that there may be room to train the full bearing branches, 
and the ſupply of young wood, in a free and regular man- 
ner to the wall. | Ns N 4 

— Likewife obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is want- 

ing in rt, leave for that purpoſe, in the proper places, 

— ＋ the” ſtrongeſt of the ak year's do. ao re- v. 
tain occaſional good well-placed fhoots in different moſt if 
vacant parts, between the older branches, where they 
may appear the moſt neceſſary to train in for advancing b 
by degrees to a bearing ſtate, ready to ſupply any future x 
occaſton; and ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for 
the above purpoſes muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, 
leaving no . ts . | | 

The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally upon 
fhort robuſt ſpurs; and the branches or ſhoots will begin to 
produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided they 
; are not ſhortened. ey 3 
© The general branches and occafional ſupply of young 
wood, in wall cherries, ſtould remain about four or five 
to ſix inches diſtant. . ; 3 
But in proning morella cherry- trees in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave every year a plentiful ſupply of the 
Iaſt ſummerꝰ's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left: every part 
of the tree, at the diſtance of three or four or five 
inches; for this kind of cherry- tree, in particular, pto- 
dnces its fruit principally upon the laſt year's ſhoots-. 
Let all the ſorts of theſe trees be regularly nailed to the 
wall, tree and tree, according as they are pruned ; tran” 
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ing the branches ſtraight, about four to five or fix inches 
Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries: © 

Plant apple, peur, plum, and cherry-trees,' for eſpaliers, 
and walls, where they are wanting; and this may be dene 
any time in the month, when the weather is open. 
Dy planting aud training theſe trees in eſpaliers, and a- 
gainſt walls, their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beau- 
ty, and flavour; though apples ate rarely indulged” with 4 
wall, but all the others are planted as wall an RE 
trees, as well as for ſtandard ; however, it would alſo be 
eligible to have fome choice eating apples, ſuch as golden 
pippins, &c. pianted againſt a warm wall to obtain earlier 
fruit and of improved flavour. 


5 


Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; for 
this has been often forgot in making new plantations, 
and we very often ſee them planted ſo. cloſe together, as 
would induce one to think that the perſon. who planted. 
them never entertained a thought of their ever growing 
any larger; for by the time the trees begin to bear tolera- 
by they have met, and incumbered, and ſtarved one ano- 

er. ; : * 


| * . ien 203 
Therefore let this eaution be obſerved; never plant fruit - 


trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpaliers, non 
ſtandards. l 


The proper diſtance for general planting i» this: Jer the 


trees which are to be planted againſt wall or eſpaliers beſet 
at leaſt fiftezn or eighteen feet diſtant, but twenty would 
not be too much; particularly for apples and-pears, which 
indeed ſhould never be planted cloſer in ſuch as are grafted 


or budded upon free ſtocks, or for pears particularly, if on. 


free ſtocks, twenty feet at leaſt will be an eligible diſtance 


in eſpaliers, &c. 


1 


But as to plum and cherry - trees for walls and eſpaliers, 
hfteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but eighteen or twen- 
ty is a more adviſable diſtance. > 7 ot8 OS VE 

Let the border for the eſpalier trees, if for a full or ge- 
neral plantation, be digged or trenched two ſpades deep,, 
or one full ſpade at leaſt ; or, previoufly,-if the ſoil is. very. . 
poor, apply ſome rotten dung, and dig it in a good, ſpade 
deep; or where only ſome occafional _ are wanted, or 
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that the ground is in proper cultivation, may only at the 
_ preſent time prepare the place for each tree, or dig the 
- holes for their reception in planting ; but where the earth 
of the border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh ſurface. 
loam, if it can be obtained, or other good earth, be brought 
in, and work it well up with a little rotten dung, aud the 
earth of the border. , . FER 
But freſh loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if there 
are only two or three wheelbarrowfuls added to the place 
wher e each tree is to he placed; for moſt trees thrive well 
SS A. i. orion = . % % He 


Planting Standard F N 


Tx 


trees of all ſorts, may-alſo be brought in and planted any 
time this month, in mild weather. 
Wbere a plantation of full ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees ſnould be 
ſet at the diſtance of from twenty · five to thirty or forty feet 
every way from one another; but fifty or ſixty feet is more 
adviſable for the larger grow ing ſtandards of apples and 
pears, if for a continued full plantation in orchards; though 
ftandards of ſmall or moderate growth may be planted at half 
. that diſtance. R , 4. 
In regard to ſoil, & c. for ſtandard fruit - trees, they do 
not require any particular ſort, but will proſper in any 
common garden earth or that of 2 field, &c. of ſome what 
fimilar quantity, and in any ſituations where not very 
low, or liable to be immoderately wet in winter, &c. 
Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of ſtandards, 
the ground is of a bad quality, may improve the places 
for each tree, by addition of ſome good earth and dung. 


$44) 5 Fig Trees. . 
Now go over the fig - trees, and pull off all thoſe autumnal 


een fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are 


uſeleſs, and if left on, would injure the eyes of the young 
tender branches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots be nailed up 
cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſable to prune 
_ theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until February 
or March: but it will be neceſſary to nail up all the belt 


— 


Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other fruit. 


e we 
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ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure thim- foi the troſt 
and the power of the wind. 
It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be dis 
ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-trees by covering of mata, to 
ptotect the you 23 are to bear fruit next year; 


for * being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable than thoſe 
of other fruit- trees to ſuffer by ſevere froſt. | 


Prune Gooſeberries and 5 a 


Prune gooſeberries any time this month; and you. may 
alſo prune currants, 

Theſe ſhrubs are often negleRted i in the article of 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a ilfol 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about 
the latter end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the 

For if theſe trees be kept moderately thin af branches in 
a regular manner, and all old worn-out wood that caſuall 
occur, cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young 
in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be much —_ 
than what is commonly to be met with. 

| The branches in general ſhould ſtand regular and clear of 
one another, at the diſtance of about ſix to eight n | 
inches, that is, at their extremities. 

Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to come in for 
bearing branches; but let cheſe in general be always 7 0 
ed away every year 

For the general method of pruning ; theſe fruit ficabs fe : 
laſt month, January, February, &c . 

„ Gooſeberry and <p, 333 
Gooſeberry and currant · trees may ſtill be brought in and | 
r in which ſhould generally 2 ſome good 
headed plants, of proper growth, for immediate bearers 
the 8 ſeaſon, Which may be abtained 4 s 
at all the nurſeries ; and, in . theſe ſhrubs in com- 
mon ſtandard buſhes, + "nk. the * diſtance between 
lant and plant as directed in the  pceceding monch, and 
2 2 February. . 
trees grow it w y in 
the ſtandard — — rae with a clean ſingie ſtein 
below, ſix or eight to ten or twelve _— then to branch 
— u R. 8 22d w 2h; vaude 
S 2 
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—— Sat ge At A __ — — — 


* 


Lev iſe let all fuckers be conſtantly taken up as 
iſe from the roots, for they 7 2 n and e 
the bearing branches. 0 $102 1. -- 

Sometimes gooleberry - 1 -currant- rd bau been 
itted ta advance with ſeveral ſuckers imme 
from the root, of two or three years growth, or more, 
each with a diſtintt ſtem and head, which often crowd 
one another exceedingly, may now be either wholly 
digged up and Nipped or ſeparated into ſingle plants, or the 
Fa. ca lants flipped off the parent tree, as it re- 
mains 1n its place ; and each having 'probably i formed 
largifh heads of a bearing growth, may be planted at once 
4 er derer er for eu . next 
ummer. 


But ſome currants edel mould — bas planted 


againſt walls or paling fences, &c. both to obtain earlier 
ripe fruit, and of improved growth; and alſo for late fruit, 
by planting on nerth walls: they ſhould be plaated fix to 
eight or ten feet afunder, and permitted to branch out quite 
from the bottom, and the branches trained: to the — 
&c. three or four to five or fix inches aſunder. 

Likewiſe a few of the beſt early gooſeberries may be 
planted on a dach wall to. IP re and pe 
uit. 


* _ . 5 and plant Raſpberries. | 


5 this is fil pe fu, avid # 
it in the manner directed in the ſpring and laſt month, and 
clear away the W s hong Os the e between the 

lants. 
x Plantations of raſpberries 1 may ill be made, but let this 
be done as foon'in the month as poſſible. 

"Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot : let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet be- 
tween plant and 5 in the row. See October, 4 
and fon pet 4 


pu chil 4 plat * en 4. 


* 
* a. 4 


15 


Clean the beds; and; where it was not done 
lat month, bet them ve fuck "any Nr men · 


Bere pus where : wanting, may alſo Kill be 


A www My 
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ted; but theſe ſhould be planted i in the beginning of 
n otherwiſe they wp not ſucceed well. wh 

The manner of planting theſe plants is ee th 


ry 


October and September, &c. Wy $94 
„ Plas Pilla Tres: . en 
Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it b 4e 4 


time to plant thoſe of the hazle- nut, and others 6 
that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted. 

All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any ſituation vers | 
it is not too wet in winter: they are principally raiſed by 
ſuckers from the root; and occafionally by layers aß . 
young branches, to continue the deſirable varieties perma- 
nent in their kind; or by graſting in the ſpring: they be- 
ing apt to vary when raiſed from the nuts. 

The trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing te 
or fifteen feet between plant and plant in the row, 
the rows ſhould be at fifteen or twenty feet 5 xn 
may train them to a fingle ſtem of: three, four, five, 
feet, and permitted to branch out above with full hea 
according to their natural order of growth. 

Or the filberts may alſo be nted in the Hedge om 

. up rough without cutting, both for” — and 

orm a ſhady walk in ſummer :- planting them either in 
f ſingle range, or a row on each fide of the walk, three 
to four or five feet apart in the row ; and permitted. to 


run up in a natural growth, the will bear Plentifu 
an agreeable manner. * Fr rue = 


Plant Walnut- Trees, Cheſnits, and Sem f 
Now plant walnut - trees, and it is alſo a good dale 


plant cheſauts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted n 

parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 

„ WH <fpecially in any conſiderable quantity: ſettheſe trees at 

e- m ry or forty feet — — one . 0 
outs, in particular, are table to plant ĩn large pre- 

h miſes: their 1 is always very ———— = 

Likewiſe may now plant the ſorb or ſweet; and 
lervice- trees, in orchards, pleaſure- grounds, & c. 190g 


„A 
Plant Mulberry- Trees, N. edlars, and, Quinces:, 1 7 


Mulberry, medlar, and PENNY may'now be ſafely 
tranſplanted. - 5.4 +£:1202 


Note. The mulberry- trees are moſ commonly * 
2 
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and trained for ſtandards ; a few trees of them is ſufficient 
for the ſervice of a family or for variety; but to have 
earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls and 
eſpaliers. There are two. ſorts, the black and the white 
2 but the black is the ſort to cultivate for general 
upply. 3 
Medlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for ef. 
ne 1 but by the latter, the fruit is generally much 


ere ſucceed very well in fandards but are alſo 
etimes planted in eſpaliers, to form a variety among 
ther fruit - trees trained E order. „ 


eee 


„„ Direflions for Planting. 


This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting moſt 
h Torts of * it 1s — to obſerve, that in pro- 
 _. curing them for planting, it is of conſiderable importance 
o have them taken up with their full ſpread of roots, all 
28 entire as poſſible. | 71 * 

In planting any kind of fruit- trees, take care always to 

let a circular hole be opened for each tree, a ſpade 
and wide enough to let the roots ſpread freely and equally 
* let the bottom of the holes be always wel 

Joofened, : | 
© Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
- pruned where, needful: that is, cut off only any broken 
parts, and trim the ends of very long ſtraggling roots in 
eneral, for this makes them more freely produce nev 
bres for ſtriking freſh root, and for their future advan- 
tage in growth. Likewiſe prune any irregular and croſs 
placed _—_ and 5 cs with- 
An bounds any very regulate any ver 
8 wood, — the eligible branches in regular 

N „ 5 43 3 4 i — | 
be next caution is never to plant a tree too deep; never 
let the upper part of the roots be more than from three ot 


% 


ound. . eee 3 
od in planting each tree, obſerve, in ſtandards, to 
place them upright in the hole; but in wall-trees and eſ- 
paliers, ſhould generally, in placing the tree, make ti 
- Kem and head incline in a proper manner to the wall, xc. 


four to five or fix inches below the common ſurface of the, 
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and, in the whole, . make the roots ſpread r arly : then 
jet the earth be well broken, and throw it in equally 
about all the roots, and at the ſame time ſhaking the tree 
gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in cloſe among the ſmall 


r 


roots and fibres; and when the hole is filled up, let the | 


ſurface of the earth be gently trodden round the tree. 


Prune Standard Fruit- Trees. 3 


Standard apple and pear · trees, and all other flandard froit- 
trees, both in gardens and orchards, &c. may now have 
any neceſſary pruning, to reform caſual irregularities,-very- 
crowding branches, and to cut out any decayed wood 2 


worn out bearers. 


Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner. 
acroſs the reſt, let it be cut out. 

Where the main branches ſtand too doſe, ſo as to lars 
with, and greatly crowd each other, let the moſt irregular 
growers be cut off. 

Let all dead wood and very old worn-out branches be cut 
away in every part of theſe trees; and any very long ram- 
bling branches and low ſtragglers ſhould be uced to or- 
der, agreeable to the general branches of the head. 

— the ſtandard fruit - trees in ſome regular or- 
der in the general branches of the head, and takin a 
all irregular growing and old caſual worn-out branches, it 
is the only way to have large, fair, and welk-taſted fruit, 
and alſo to have handſome and laſting e 

Having cleared your trees from all uſeleſs branches, let 
the remaining ones be well cleared from moſs, if there de 
any on them. | 


lh, 
* 


1 9 7 4 * * * 
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Clear the Borders. 


NOW clear the borders from, all dead — plants, 

pulling them up by the roots; ſuch as African and 
French marigolds, — China aſters, and all other 
of the like kinds, for theſe ge ſurvive to flower again. 


— 


— 


* 
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. Cut Jown all the dead ſtems or decayed flower ſtalks of 

| perennial plants, and let the, borders be well cleared — 

E of trees and all ſorts of rubbiſh and er,, 

Alfjer this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over with 
2 Dutch, or common hoe in a dry day, cutting up all re. 


maining weeds, and looſen the general ſurface, and then 
rake them ſmooth, or otherwiſe may be neatly digged and 


raked. 
This prevents the growth of weeds, and renders the 
. borders'dlean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. 
They will alſo be clear and ready to receive what other 
ptants you think are wanting. 
When the borders are perfectly cleared and ordered a 
above, go round and ſee There any ſorts of perennial and 


bienniat flower plants are AT and ſet down a ſtick! in 
rk 215 75 q 8 1 


Many. forts of A el plants may . * planted; 
2 as the double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe campion, 
double rocket, Sueben campauls bachelor's buttons, and 


- the like. 7 
"where er fweet-williams, wall. 


| Fi. ral es ly fl ks, columbi 
uly flowers, carnations, pinks, columbines, 
| em oF tree minutes Greex. valerian, and ho- 


37 1 


Fhis is alto a good time to tranſplant perennial ſun- 
3 — 


0 perennial aſters, hollyhocks, French 
a 1 monk "3-hood, and peouies, Solomon's ſeal, 
and iriſes 

Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, gen- 
tianella, double daiſies, winter aconite, lily of the valley, 


e NL TY Inn Coun, with many other 


In planting the different ſorts mind to let all the large or 
tall grow ing plants be placed backward in the borders or 

-lumps, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 
Likewiſe obſerve ta intermix the different ſorts in ſuch a 


nanner that there may be an agreeable variety and , 


ſucceffion of —_— in every part. 
Any rl | forts of ! = * h 
2 how be nted in in pots. 


Ke FAY 7 4 . 
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This is ill a p proper time to plant tulips, . md. 
various other hardy bulbous roots, and 1er it be done in dry 
open weather, aiid as early in the mouth WN 1 
general plantations. ; 85 

Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted i in beds, 
muſt be planted in fows nine inches aſunder, and the ſame 
diſtance, or not leſs than fix inches between plant's and plant 


in the row, and three or four inches deep; and ſuch as 


are deſigned for the common flower borders, may either be 
depoſited in a continued row, ſifteen or eighteen inches 
from the edge, or planted in ſmall patches or clu 4 the „three, 
four, or five roots teten See laſt month, a nd the ſpring. 
lanting. 

k Let theſe roots 'be planted if in * beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all Hitter ; for if the ground be too wet, 
nach ape e .ropts « planted now w ould t be e to rot, or 


Hail 


1 . e 
be nude and anemones ſhould alſo be plant 
in beds and borders of lig ht dry earth, for a wet ſoil wou 


be apt to rot theſe 85 let the deds be three or four 


2 wide, finiſhed A little rounding, with a ſmooth even 
urface. 

Let the choiceſt kihds of theſe roots be planted in beds 
for the convenience of protecting them in Wardens ang ads 
in the ſpripg, when they are in bloom. 

In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and manner 


| be obſerved as in laſt month. -- 


But if you planted them in the borders, let them be put 
in ſmall. patches, four or five-roots in a patch, and the 
patches may: be three; or four to five or fx feet diſtant. 

Theſe roots ſhould yot be FRO eee 25 5 or "_ 


5 * nt " Planting Caf and PRE Oe 4h / I ; 1 49 
| Crocuſes ad nov drops of different forts:may: now. be | 


planted, and it is time all theſe ſorts were put into the 
ground. Naos <q Soc ＋ 49010 419 ai. 6 - aN 2. Ft . | 


Theſe roots may be . eirber in patches or Jn rows, 
84 
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within ſive or ſix inches of the edge of the border, in the 
manner mentioned laſt month. 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 
: below the ſurface. 


— Norcifſe and other Bulbs. 


'Narciduſes and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperial, 
gladioles, bulbous-iris, ſtar of Bethlehem, lilies, and all 
other- bulbous roots that are till 1 out of the 


ound, may now be plan nn 
5 Lale vil permit, e a e ee 


Planting Bulbs i in ; Wat pak and in Pas. 


May now plant ſome bulbous roots in water-glaſſes, to 
blow-early in the apartments of a dwelling houſe, or more 
early in «and ny ſuch as hyacinths, dwarf tulip 
FE ANTS, &c. filling the glaſſes with clean, freſh, 
oft ; water « ping one bulb in each glaſs, the bottom a 2 
tle imm in the water; and place the glaſs iy a warm 
light room. 
| Likewiſe may plant in pots of light dry earth ſome of 
the above and any other moderate-growing bulbous roots, 
either ſome to flower in the apartments o 2 a houſe or in 
the open air, next ſpring, or alſo to place fome in a bot · 
| houle or forcing-houſe for earlier ſpring e 5 


Auriculas i in Pots, . 5 


- The choiceſt kinds of auriculas in ben and the abe 
tion layers which were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be 
well guarded from heavy * e, and froſt, when ei 
ther happens. 

The pots' ſhould at this time be tes phinged cloſe 
together, in a garden frame, if not done laſt month; and 
when the weather is value durable, oe an PRO be defend- 
ed by putting on the glaſſes. ': 

But where there is no frame nk gucke, Jet the pots be 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry ſoil, about four 
feet wide, and if the earth be dry, Sams them therein ; then 


P bad weather let mats be drawa 


5 "Lex thee pans in dey open wether, ve coſtly us 
ic | night. 13 bo tatig SJ 4 $11. £2007 2451 
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Where there are no proper convenience off Welter, us 
above, place the pots in ſome warm border, Kd. near a 
ſouth wall ; and the — auriculas in particular may, 
occaſionally i in exceſſive wet or ſnowy weather, be laid 
down on one ſide, under the wall; and the carngtions 
continued in à fimilar fituation, but de. 2 . not t 
down. 
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The boxes or T pats of ſcedling flowers ſhould be remove 
to a warm fituation the beging of this month, provided 
it was not done in October. 

If theſe boxes or pots are re plunged in a dry warm Nene 
it will ſecure the young bulbs or other plants the better 
from hard froſts : — — fm. the weather proves very ſevere, 
it will be adviſable alſo to cover them with long litter or 
with mats: or any in beds, may alſo have W occa- 
fional protection. | 
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"to flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, and dig , the 
ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from theſe ſhrubs, or — required, any | 
very long rambling and rude ſhoots, of laſt ſummer's 
wth ; alſo diſorderly Log ſtragglers, and reduce to => 

r any very irregular-growing main branches; and 

out caſual dead wood; or where the general branches. of 
any particular ſhrubs grow in a very confuſed rambling 
regularity, ſhould give them. a little the bed e as 
may ſeem neceſſary, whereby to reduce the head to a ſome- 
what regular form. 

Let none of the branches of two or more nr 8 
or mix together; but let every plant be kept ſingle, which 
is always more pleafing to the eye, except in ſuch com- 
partments where it is deſigned any ſhall form a thickety 
growth, and overſpread the ground: - * : 

When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
| neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all. ſuckers ang 


up from the roots of the ſhrubs. 


f Tranſplant hardy 3 Shrabs. Ee 
Planting may ſtill be continued in open weather among — 
Cc 5 
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all the handy kinds of floweriog ſhrubs and s, for fur. 
ni ſhing theiſhrubbery compartments. 

.  Particulafly. roſes, honey ſuck les, . lilacs, and 
aburuums, ;hypericums, euonymus, e een. azaleas, 
mezereons, meſpiluſes, c. 
„Tou may alſe pow plant bladder fena, ſc orpion ſena, 
althæa frutex, and ſpiræa frutex, with the — Set 
ing cherry, white and yellow Ja{mines, Guelder roſe, and 
all other hardy ſhrubsand trees. 


& Planting: in, pats may alſo. now be performed to any 
e 


frable ornamental flowering ſbrubs, of moderate growth, 
ce in fore courts or any principal compartments 
when. in flower; and ſome to force in hot-houſes for early 


 HJowering, ſuch as roſes, &c, 
. N * 8 '! "Planting Foref Trees x 4 1 
n and ornamental trees of all kinds my now be 


#* & 4 


en up and —＋ in all * bo where required; there 
both of the deciduous 


prove off ron ſhoots from the ſides o en, and wy 
; ularity of — oo * in the decidueus kinds in par- 
ticular, large der. may be reduced mode - 
ritely, or ole or Ws in fome proportion to the ſize of 
the fle, and expanſion of the roots, carefully preſerving 
beter leading ſhoots entire. 

* ek let them be planted in the order explained 1 in the 
Pleaſure Garden for March: ſee alſo the general method of 
tree planting in October, & c. and as ſoon as planted, let 
ſuch tall and full headed trees, in expoſed ſituations, 2s 

to need ſupport, have each one or more ſtakes, and 
their tems faſtened thereto, i in order to ſecure them againſt 


n winds.- 


— Tree, 51 th 
Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in, to protect the 
vos of the more curious new planted ſhrubs and trees, 
by laying ſtrawy mulch on the ſurface of the ground: but 
this is more particularly to be underſtood of the more cu- 
rious or tender Lids: but would alſo be beneficjal to all 
others. $5 - "+ #4 . k 11 
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. Likewiſe place we pn tall _ _ wa and 
ſhrubs in need of ſupport, eſpeciall e in ex- 
poſed fi 1 255 be Bone in Me e or it is a 
100 material artifle ; becauſe, while the wind rocks them 
e roots, it prevents them putting out new fibres: ot, 
at leaſt, as ſoon as ap out, where not ſecured with fakes, 
they are broken off, or fag Ache by the firſt hig 


winds. | 
Therefore let a Nat! Rake be drove down to ever ry fuch 

new Kaare, tree or ſhrub, which the wind has oy = | 

much power over, either by their tall growth or large Hes 

and let the principal ſtem be tied to the 181 oh a neat and 

ſecure WWBREG, i erg tes 


4 1 * 1 43 1 23 399 2 


_Care of Plents | in Pots, hh 2555 


" Floats in x pots both eee herbaceous kinds, 
ſhould now, if not done, be removed to a warm dry ſi- 
tuation for the winter, hen ſome may be plu in the 
ground, the better to guard the roots from froſt: an 
others of a more tender nature placed in en &c. 10 | 
have occaſional covering in Tevete arg f 


{ Graf Falte God Coun. 1 


| Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and :alted, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms ill throw, up very füſt, and 
make the graſs every where very e CES 
1 long plizble pot pole ſhould therefore be open bishin 
dry days, in order to break and. ſcatter, the worm- caſts 
about; and the graſs ſould after wards, when her; ee 


4 0 


dry, be rolled with a wooden or ſome other roller; whic 
will not only render the ſurface firm and ſmooth, but w 
alſo make it extremely clean, for. the ſcattered worm - caſts 
will all ſtick to the roller 

This poling and rollin 8 £ 958 bo order 1 bend the graſs 
perfectly neat, be orice a week, or a fortnight, 
er ay the winter ſe aſh. 1. ede the « drieft days to'do this 
wor 

Now alfo let the gan Rattray cithiedebery with 
from the fallen leaves of trees; and as theſe are now moſtly - 
all down, let them cleared away in every part of 
garden 19990 Fus gas 8 N 160 2193537 44; 8 T's a 


lemi div Hd 4d. 6 45 8: 89707 5&5 4:83 anal 
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| Gree walks rf um be kept vat; A 
cleared from every 37 1 of 2 weed ; occaſionall 
ſwept and rolled: - and let moſs be deſtroyed as well as 
ber 5 for now it will, in ſome moiſt or ſhady walks, ſpread 
e, this being the time of. its growth. 5 
Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled; take advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſi. 
oy fre once - twice every week. 
N Nen ot up oy 1 422 walks at this ſeafos, 
A, 44 t rr up to lie i in that form al 
winter, but I think it 4 a  diſagreeable appearance in an 
kan de particularly i in ſmall gardens; it not only looks i 
ut 1 ice alſo renders the walks unſerviceable at a 
= Oy ang a foot can Ay 0/8 with pleaſure . 
other part of the garden. 
It is done with intent to deſtroy the 3 and} I bave 
often tried it, e g NN _ 


purpoſe. * 
Digging the Clamps or Ginn, 1 Shrabs, &e, 


, Forward now all digging that is to be done in this gar- 
Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of every 
. that ſtand diſtant; for hoy Ang the ground between, 
it more effectually A encou- 
1 and appear 
ys . g 

| w you intend to 

of the mare ener, and her kinds of be 


. 
where wanting, ſtill be planted. 

0 Now is alſo a good time to mend box and thrift-edg- 
where there are any gaps or uneven places; or alſo to 


abs, * and re- plant large old edgings. See 9 


ee . Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation, 
Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other fhrybs; 
haz them in rows in an open” Spot, where they will make 


nt any 
the 


i | | 2 0 | 2 ; | 


tranſplanted into the clumps or borders. 
Care of Beds of Hyacinthi a Tulips, G. 
Take care now: of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hy- 
acinths; tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and ſhel- 
ter them in had wear. »*„»'l.H © 
The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots 
are newly planted, 
and in heavy ſnow and ſevere froſta, let large thick ga : 
mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths, be drawn over, for if the 
ſnow, & c. have free acceſs to the beds, it would get down 
and deſtroy or greatly injure many of the new planted 
roots, or at leaſt would prove injurious to the generality, 


T7 Fu- Nei Flewers. | WE ated 
Begin now, when not done before, to break up and turn 


the heaps of compoſt deſigned for flower-beds-and pots: 
doing this, let the clods de well broken, that al he part 
may properly mixed. n Peters 
Likewiſe provide materials for making compoſts of light 
earth, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, blending the whole 
together in a heap or — in a place open to the ſun and 


free at ha benef f, 
tree air to have all po t . 
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IN the be inning, or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 
finiſh all the principal tranſplanting that is to be done 
before ſpring, but particularly the more tender and curious 
plants; though the more hardy ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
may be tranſplanted at any time in this and next month in 
open weather, _ | 


| Preparations for new Plantations. 15 
Continue to dig and trench the ground where new plan- 
tations are to be made, in this and next month, and in Fe- 


8 1 
+2 ii 


; ſhould no be arched over with . 


* 
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ade and ron wilt ann un | 


bo | «122196 20 2q : * Lan 


Y Fes . 5 5, 
r does is wanted in aer — EV, "off the 
ally where new rſery trees are 
1 5 take en e 3 rag dryers weather, 
it inn NR 113 20 455 >43 119720 4 20 of? 
4 An here ie ib $htendedo lay uny dung bet wen wide 
rows of Hung wee, lit it; mfoon as. laid vn, he ſpread 


e y oyer the 1urficepthat the rains:may; wat its virtue 
9 ound de eee ger bel of ho mal 


rw the plants. = * NUTT „iu. N, „inn be. 
AR 12% 77 26 ure: Wo bros = 
HT cbs Digging between V e Rows. 


TH * 4 AC {42 
Forward the di ing FO been the rows 0 all ſuch Jaung 


trees and thru bs ab ate abt for tran 2 ntirig the ſamẽ year 

It will more effe&ually oy all ſutface weeds; be of 
ficial to the plants, and the Ge partments will remain clean 
and agreeably neat and decent ing cee winter and fol. 


b 3 5% nauob 05110? n 180i Tae ci 


bos a |  Proning er Shrubs. 
Pruning 2 be — ed i abe trees ot 


ſhrubs where neceſſary ; ſuch as trimming up the ſtems of 
Foreſt and ornamental trees, &c. and pruning any diſor- 
_ derly growths 1 in flowering ſhrubs. _ 


| The Care of new planted; Trees. 


Give occaſional ſupport to tall new planted trees, that 
are in expoſed fituations, let them be ſtaked” and tied 
up, to ſecure them from being, blown to one = by Yio- 
Tent uu. op = 0 64901 

Take alſo Free care to Protea from fro the '760ts of 
new plarited' er but this need only be par- 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and choiceſt winde ” 
For the ee — yup kinds, get foine dry mulch, 
or dry: ſhort littery , and — ſome of it be laid a 
good — over 44 earth between the 


Plants which will hinder the OE, feof m e to their 


1890. 1 
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Protect Serdling and ather Playts. vb; ity 

The young tenderifh ſeedling exotic plants in beds ſhould: 
now be ſheltered in ſharp weather: this may be done 
by placing ſome hoops acroſs thei beds andiwhen the froſt 
is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be 5 
hoops. : 71 T6" 4 m7 y5 SS 

Or, in ſevere weather, you may lay tome light ſub- 
ſtance, ſuch as fern, or ipeas-ſtraw,” about their ſtems and 
their tops, obſerving: bs take this ory as ſoon as the froſt 


breaks. $999 O14 i 70 Det where 
A en plant pot be alſo very well ſecured from 
off E 7 ” 1773 ; . + #7 t; *1 


To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it 
will now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims 5 
dry warm lying ſpot of ground. . 7” | 

But the more Cities and tenderer kinds ee 1 
greens and other tender plants in pots, ſhoald now be 
nerally removed intò ſomie place of occafionat ſhelter for 
the winter: either in frames to be protected from -froft 
with glaſſes and other coyering in very ſevere weather, or 
under ſome awning to be defended with OE , WE: 
on ſimilar occaſions. | 
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THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


e 


Enn day look over your green · houſe ee to fre 
| _which wants water. 3 Ee RO GPL a 

Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they 
muſt have ſome, and alſo give it them in moderate quan- 
tities, and only to ſuch as you fee require it. 

Let all dead leaves be picked off; and alſo keep the floor 
of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch as fall rom the 
lants. 

When the weather is moderate and n, lid id 
dows be opened every day about nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning to admit freſh air; obſerving to open them ſooner 


or later, EAGLE more, according to the temperature of | 


$4 
* 


— 


— 


”- 


' ings; ſhut the 8 cloſe every evening, and cold wea- 


nights. 3 N 
| For farther obſervations on the general care of the 


TM pine-apple 
| heat, the chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue maki 
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the day, or whether cloudy or ſunny; for they muſt be 
allowed a plentiful ſupply of free air daily, — favour. 
able rtunitics in moderate weather: being careful to 
ſhut the windows cloſe in due time towards the evening, 
about-three or four o'clock or ſooner, if the air chanyes 
very cold, or a ſharp cutting wind. | | 
When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it will - 
not be proper to open them, or only draw the upper 


ſaſhes a little way down at top: and never admit air in 


very foggy or raw cold damp weather. 6 
If ſharp froſt ſhould happen and continue in the day, 
do not admit air, unleſs a warm ſun and calm weather, and 
the froſt but moderate, when you may open a little occaſi- 
onally for two or three hours in the middle of the day, but 
if froſty and cloudy, 2 no air, keep all cloſe. ; 
- Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have con- 
tracted foulneſs in any great degree, let them be cleaned. 
- Examine the pots occaſionally; if the earth cruſts or 
binds much at top, let it be looſened a ſmall depth, and 
apply a little freſh, light, dry mould. 2 
here any decayed ſhoots caſually occur, prune them 
out as ſoon as obſerved. | 

Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of 
green-houſe plants are in frames or glaſs pits, give mode- 
rate air on mild days, and occaſional very gentle water- 


ther ; and if froſty or very cold, cover the glaſſes at 


houfe plants at this feaſon, ſee December and Janaary, &c. 
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TE HOT-HOUSE. 
Pine Apples. 


plants being now in the winter-beds, 
which were renewed laſt month to a proper degree of 


4 
4 
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never too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need only 
be made at nights; and occaſionally in cold mornings; 
but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt be kept night and 
day: the bark-bed having been renewed in Oftober, will 
ſtill continue in an eligible degree of regular heat, without 
requiring any further aſſiſtance, all this and the next month. 

And you muſt alſo obſer ($064) qa the plants water as 
often as they ſtand in need 

Once in à week, or thereabouts, will be often enough 
to give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon.  -. 

2 the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
for the pines and other tendereſt exotics plunged. in wide 
bark-beds, generally to uſe the tin - pipe, which is men- 
tioned in January, to convey the water to the plants. 

Likewiſe to give occaſional very moderate admiffions of 
freſh air in a mild calm ary rema, day, from about ten 
or eleven to two o'clock; but if the weather change 
cin or cold, ſhut all cloſe. 


8 "Cie of the young Pines. 


The young pines in ſucceſfion-houſes or 2 have 
the ſame care as above, ſupporting a good -bed heat, 
and fires every evening and cold mornings, and at other 
times occaſionally, as above intimated; | with a moderate 
ſhare of freſh air in fine ſunny days; and ſometimes. a 
* gentle watering, not often. 

But ſuch of the young pines as are placed for the vinter 
in dung or bark · beds, made in pits or glaſs caſes, detached 
from the main ſtoves, &c. and without flues for fire- heat, 
muſt now be treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes 
muſt be well covered every night, and in bad weather with 
ſome good thick mats, & c. 

| Likewiſe, the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickbeſs, with dry ſtraw, waſte hay, or 
ſome dry ſtrawy ſtable litter; this; will preſerve the heat, 
and prevent the froſt from entering the ſides of the frame. 

The fides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round oy 
ſtable litter. 

One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe ine-beds. 
which. are made in detached pits, unfurajſhed with flues for 
pits ; and that 1 is, if the beds are made of dung and tan to- 
Fact as it is ſometimes the caſe when tan is ſcarce, and 


ometimes with — only, che heat will not bo of $07 grom 
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duration, and therefore inuſt be oſten examined: when it 
is found that the bed declines in heat, it muſt be renewed, 
oy ating a ſtrong lining of more new horſe-dung to its 
fades; and this is to be repeated during the winter ſeaſon, 
as often as it ſhall” be found neceflary ; but theſe beds 
ſhould, if poſlible, be entirely of tan; and even then, ſuch 
'of them as are ſo conſtructed that fires cannot be made, 
it will be likewiſe adviſable, in times of ſevere weather, 
w line the outſides with hot dung, for there muſt be a due 
portion of heat continued regularly in the beddss. 
The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but very mo- 
ate quantities of water at any one time in this ſeaſon. 
But uch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to 
convey internal heat by fires, ſhonld have moderate fires 
made every evening, & . 
$191 pos Hie D inn urg t 3 . 34+ 134% 
©4014» 121i; General Care of the Ho- Hofe. 
As to the general care of the hot-houlſe at this ſeaſon; 
both for pines and for the various, other exotics contained 
therein, take the following hints: * © | 5 
The dark-ded having deen renewed” laſt month, with 
an ample ſupply of freſh tan, will now, as before inti- 
mated, be in a high ſtate of proper heat. No.augmentation 
or culture will be now required in that part, but the 
principal ſcare is to ſupport proper fire heat, and to give 
moderate air, and water occaſionally, 7... 
We muſt we careful to ſupport a moderate fire - heat 
every night, by making the fire ſoon after ſun-ſet, and 
maintained tilt nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm the 
internal air till morning, having always a thermometer in 
this department to direct the degree of fire-heat. 
In ſunny calm days, admit a moderate portion of freſh 
air a few hours, by drawing open ſome of the faſhes, but 
ſhut cloſe, if the arr changes cloudy or coole. 
Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occaſionally to the 
plants in general once # week; or when it ſhall ſeem necef. 
fary; obſerving the difference between the woody: and 
ſucculent tribe ; in watering always give it very ſparingly 
to the latter; as explained in Jamaury and February, &c. 
Keep the general plants as clean as poffiblé in their 
leaves; &. from "duſt, and any other foulneſs they ma 
contra; and take off decayed leaves and other caſua 
geclining parts that ori. 
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WORK TO EE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, J. 
, , _ 1 K . * 


Cauliflower Plants. | | 


LOOX over your cauliflower plants which are in frames, | 
and pick off all decayed leaves, as they appear on 


them, for they are hurtful to the plants. 5 
Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glaſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free airg, 
but let the lights be put on every night. "5-6 536 
When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but if mild, let them be raifed a good height, at the 
— of the frames, to let in a large portion of air to the 
nts. + £8 1 f 10. 31 
, In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants: conſtantly co-, 
vered with the glaſſes; and other covering (ſuch as ſtraw, 
fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſſary. to lay 
over the glaſſes, and round the outſides of the frames, 
when the froſt is very rigorous. | 5 
The cauliflower plants under haud or bell - glaſſes muſt 
alſo be treated as above. Let the glaſſes de either ſet off 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 
ſouth fide, to main ſo day and night, in moderate open 
weather; or in very ſine days taken quite off, but put over 
again in the evening; and always kept cloſe down in 
froſty weather. 24 be bag . [. er 
If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches, 
for occafional ſheker of mats, let theſe be drawn over in 
cold nights, but taken off every day, ia moderate weather, 
and never wholly covered in the day time, when the wea- 
ther is open; or if-rather--a cold northerly wind, may 
throw the mats up only in front; but kept conſtantly co- 
vered in very rigorous froſt... | "34.10. lg wi 
\ Likewiſe, if any were; pricked under warm walls, it 
will be adviſable in hard froſts to defend them with long 
litter ſhaken over them lightly. - + © 14 7 non 
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| Lettuce Plants. 
The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be unco. 
vered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt have 
the air at all opportunities. - 
When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
- glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them bebind ſeveral inches 
to admit a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes be kept 
Cloſe every cold night; but in very mild dry weather, let 
the glaſſes be off night and day. | | | 
Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as often 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. ' | 
In weather, let the plants be well protected there 
from, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of mats 
over them. And when the froſt is very rigorous, add alſo 
an additional covering of long litter over the glaſſes or 


{2 
Yon may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed, in open wea- 
ther, on a warm ſouth border: if any of them ſucceed, 
they will be uſeful in the ſpring ; and if you ſow a little 
twice in the month, you will have the er chance of 
ſucceſs; though there is but litile to be expected from 
theſe ſowings. n BEES 9) | BE 
Ar fuFs ; Small Sallad Herbs. n 4 | 
Continue to ſow the ſeveral ſorts of ſmall ſallad once 
in ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper 
ſupply for the table, as often as it is required. | 
The beſt ſorts are muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape: 
you may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce, to cut while 
young, like the crefſes and muſtard, &c. | 


. 4 


Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, or in 
a hot bed, as mentioned in November; but be ſure, at 
this ſeaſon, not to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth, than 
3uſt as much as will hide them. ©) EARN | 
In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raifing 
the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite 1 to 
the air 'in a very dry mild day, but be ſure to 
glaſſes cloſe over them every night, and when 
weather, cover alſo with mats or long litter. 
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In froſty or very cold weather, theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown 
in a flight hot- See January and February. 
Sow Radiſi- Seed. | 
About the latter end of this month, if the weather is 
open and dry, you may ſow. a few ſhort-top radiſhes, to 
come in-early in the ſpring. | | 
However, as there 1s but little dependence on this ſow- 
ing, it is only adviſed to ſow, a few to take their chance 
for a trial; and if they ſucceed, they will come in far 
drawing early in March; let the ſeed be ſown in a dry 
border under a wall, and cover them with ſtraw, fern, or 
other dry long litter, to remain conſtantly till the plants 
come up, which alſo cover every night and in froſty 
weather, but uncovered in mild days. See Fanuary and 
* deſired ly 
But where iſnes are very early, you 
about the middle or towards the 2 of this — 
ſow ſome radiſh ſeed in frames, or in a hot-bed. 
.— beſt ſort for this purpoſe. is the early ſhort-topped 
. Sow the ſeed pretty thick; and cover it about half an 
inch deep; put on the glaſſes; and when the plants appear, 
let them have plenty of air, by taking the glaſſes off every 
day when the weather is mild, or by raifing them behind 
two or three inches with props. See 7anuvary, Þ 
Where young carrots are deſired early, you may now, 
if dry open weather, and if not done laſt moath, dig part 
of a warm border, and fow ſome carrot-ſeed, to try the 
chance of having a few to come in forward. 1 
This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed prettx 
thick, and immediately rake it in com'y "and in hard +» 
froſty weather, may cover with any light long litter. 
If the weather proves any thing favourable now and 
after Chriſtmas, there will be a chance of having from 
this ſowing a few young carrots. pretty early, though not 
to be much depended on ; but if only a few "Raw; 
will be acceptable for early drawing in May. 3 
When the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in a 


— 
% 
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warm ſituation be ready for ſome mote peas to ſuc. 
ceed the former enge = 

Let the ground be regularly digged a common ſpade 
deep, and leave the ſurface even ; then draw ſome drill 
two feet and a half or a yard diſtant, or three feet and 2 
Half afunder, if intended to allow them ſticks, and ſcatter 
the peas therein pretty thick, and cover them over an 
inch, or about an inch and a alf deep with earth. 
The hotfpur peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeajon for any general crop, and you may ſow them 
any time this month, when the weather is mild ; 'but to 
Yucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 
month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow ſome 
At the beginning, and more towards the latter end of 
the month, for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 
alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, ſow 
the firſt crop of marrowfat peas' in drills three feet and a 
* bave abo d, ſh Id d 

It you any ve groun ould draw 
ans Carthe e to proceRt them from froſt and 
wet, and to improve their growth. 
Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 
A | 


- * > THR Beans. 2 | At; - : 
r — <bo"middle- of "this 
x ome. ground, in a ſheltered fituation, 
Rona of fm Il beans. 


before, let them be planted 
if are to ſucceed the 


n now 8 
2 alſo à good 1 and broad Spa- 
nich beans for a general fu mazagans will come 
in earlier, and the others will che them 1 regularly. 
' Theſe beans ſuould be planted in rows, . — two or 
"three inches diſtant in the row the ſmall beans; the others 
not leis than three inches apart; and Jet the rows be two 
feet and a half aſunder, el, t the beans about two 


inches deep in the ground. Haber and November, c. 
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h eee map ann 
from 0 {| 

This ĩs done by Irving earth up to their as they 
advance in height; obſerving to do it in a — 
rvrhen the ſurface of the earth is;tolerably. — 4 . 

About the middle of this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and Toker 
beans; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
ſmaller ſorts of beans which were e nn 
or middle of the mont... 

Theſe large beans muſt be pl nted i in rows three feet 
aſunder, at three or four inches diſtant from each other in 
the rows, and onty about two inches und a half 3 2 
this ſeaſon , HR B43 35235 0; 

If any ſmall beans were ſown thick hap 
defend them in froſty weather: and ſome NOW vs 
ſown el the ſame purpoſe. See October and November. 

33 01.3097 ;<01 2 4 1 as 32558. 
ds do. cal. | X oy 
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Take advantage of the firſk cult ac) Ani to earth | 
up the celery that requires it; and fre. that the plants are | 
tolerably dry 5 you begin rarthing g 

Break the earth ſmall; and let at be laid up to the plants, 
with care not to break their leaves/or;hury the hearts. 
* Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 
or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 
and — — nl 24t ns aft wr  - 

If ſevere-froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to-caver 
ſome of your. beſt celery plants for preſent uſe, with ſont. 
long litter, or ſuch as peas-ſtraw, fern, on the like. 

his will ore the plants from froſt; and will prevent 

the ground from bei then you can take up the 
lants without difficulty, ht they are wanted for the 
itchen; or at the approach of rigorous weather; may 
up a quamiity, and carry into ſome covered ſbed, or 
cellar, or any convenient apartment, and laid in earth, 
ſandy or covered with rr be ready for uſe. 


Endive. % 7 3 Ef 3 236 

If the eber is alle and dry, you may continue to tie 
ups ſome of the largeſt endive plants, to blanch them. 
This ſhould be when the leaves: ob the 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. 


are 
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— 1 your hand, * 


planting or placin 
— in a d — — frames; by which 
Roe always blanch enough for te ſupply « 
a Tamily,” Be | 


November and January. 
em: Cardenas. 


+ Earth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt 88 to 
blanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 
them from froſt. 

This work ſhould be done the beginning of the month, 
if the weather is mild and dry, obſerving to tie their 
leaves evenly together with hay-bands ; then let the earth 
be well broken and laid up round each plant. . 
— — —.— now — earthed up tolerably high 
; and in ſevere weather ſome 
dry litter 3 —————— 
—— out; or ſome of the beſt plants may be laid 
down A to be more convenien wth WR 


Articlales. 
2 — — not 4 up "the laſt 
that work ſhould be done, it poſſible, n 
of this : or let ſome litter be laid over them. 
Firſt cut off the large 


ground, and clear tbem away; then let the earth be laid 
over the rows of the Plants in the manner mentioned in 
kit month. 

- But if the "of a duty 3 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, let ſome 
nw dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, ſeparately, 
to protect them from the effects of the froſt, and if the 
froſt ſets in ri 
2 it when the froſ breaks. 


1 


—— of the muthroom body torkeep'the 
Sand be n this. To do this, let a good covering 


rr 


a - ed , td as 


draw the litter quite over their tops; 


Aa aww 


MS on mac as 
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ol clean dry ſtraw be kept conſtantly over every bed; not 
teſs than a foot in thickneſs; and generally over the ſtraw 


covering, ſpread ſome large garden mats, which will throw s- 


the falling wet off more quickly and effeftual, as well as 
prove a greater ſecurity 1 co froſt or very cold weather. 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds- be examined, 
and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet 


ſtraw be directi/ removed, and ſome dry be laid in its 
le ce. | | | 

r For the general management of theſe beds, ſee Septem- 
- / , F 


Hat. bed to face Aſparagus. 


Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
grly, for winter and early ſpring fupply. 

Prepare a quamity of freſh, horſe ſtable dung for that pur- 
ſe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days 
1 you make the bed; in that time it will be in right 
order. | 45 


With this prepared dung make the hot - bed three fees 


o 


and a half high, and two or three inches wider than the 


frame on every ſide; when the bed is made, level the top, 


and put on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put on 


the frame till the viotent heat ſubſides. | 
The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the top 
of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on every 


part, and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up 


ſome moiſt ſo round the outſide to keep up the earth. 


When this is done, and having previoully procured the 


proper aſparagus plants of three years old, {lee February) 
they are to be immediately planted cloſe to each other 
upon the ſurface of the earth. The method is this: 

Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth be 
raiſed croſſways upon the ſurface, about four or five inches 
high; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them 
either entirely on the ſurface, or making tmall openings, 
the lower ends of the roots may be introduced two or 


Three inches, though they are more commonly placed 


wholly on the top of the earth, for fear of their having 
too much heat at firſt, and that they may be more conve- 
niently placed as cloſe as poſſible; obferving to place the 


firſt caurſe of plants cloſe together, againſt the above 


little ridge of earth, adding ſome earth to the bottom part 


of each courſe or layer of _ and fo procced, laying or : 


— 0 


* " 
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placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as you poſſibl 

can put them; from one end to the other of the bed, wit 

the crowns upright, all of an equal height: do not, how- 
ever, place the plants quite out to the foll extent of the bed, 
but leave about the breadth of two or three inches all the 
way on each fide and end, in order that there may be room 
to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide roots, 

Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
bank ed up againſt the outſide roots on each fide of the bed, 
as juſt above hinted. 5 | 
Then get ſome good light-earth, with which the crowns 
of the root are to be covered: obſerving to lay the earth 
equally all over them about two inches thick, which con- 
cludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to remain in 
this manner until the * begins to appear through 
the covering of earth; then N 
the depth of three or four inches ; fo that, in the whole, 
there may be the depth of between five or fix inches of 
earth over the crowns of the roots. I 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames 

and plaſſes. 

For as the bed, if of proper ſubſtance, continues a 
conſiderable time of a ſtrong heat, if the frames are 
put on too ſoon, would draw the heat to endanger ſcorch. 
ing or ſteam-ſcalding the roots; but if heavy rains or ſnow 
ſhould happen, may either put on the frame, or throw 


fome ſtraw litter or garden mats thickly over the top occa · 


tionally, _ | 2 
But, before you put on the above laſt parcel of earth, 
you. muſt firſt fix ſome thick bands or ropes of ſtraw, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 
ſlipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to reit 
upon. This 1s to be done in the following manner : let 
ſome bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches thick, 
and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks ſharpened 
at one end; with theſe the band of ſtraw is to be peg- 
ged down round the top of the bed, cloſe along the edge, 
on both ſides and each end; then add the additional 
ſupply of earth above mentioned even witk the top of the 
' wreathing or ſtraw band, and when this is done, let the 
frame and glaſſes be immediately put on, placing or 8 
the bottom of the frames upon the top of tie 
wreathing. „ pra 3 
Obſerve, that during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould happen to be heavy ratus or great 


* 


ay on another parcel of carth 


1 


- 
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' ſnow; the beds at ſuch times muſt be defended by a good | 


thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 
The next thing to be obſerved, is, that when the heat of 
the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by applying 
a lining of new horſe dung to its fides. This will be re- 
quired, probably, in about eighteen or twenty days after 
the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover the glaſſes 
every _ — mats, 8 7 — but this ſliould be 
rticularly obſerved when the plants begin to appear. 
Nl x4 placing the plants on the bed, take care to ſet 
the crowns'sf the roots upright, and gather the roots of 


each plant Cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three lighr 


frame may contain at leaſt between two and three hundred 

roots or more in each light. | TY 
But for a farther explanation of the general particulars: 

in making, planting, and management of theſe beds, ſee 


the Kitchen Garden for February, 


The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about a 


month, or five or fix weeks, when the aſparagus ſhoots will | 


rife very thick all over the bed; and for the method of 
gathering them ſee Februar yx. | 
= Trenching and digging. 

Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
digging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the kitchen-gar- 
den, both for the fertilifing and improvement of the ſoil, 
and that the ground may be in preparation againſt the 
ſpring, when there will be much other. buſineſs to be 


done, that could not be properly performed before. 
- Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to 


 wizel in dung from old hot-beds or dung-hills for manure, 


in ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted: ſpread it 
regularly ; and let it be digged in an equal depth, by dig- 
ging or trenching the ground one or two ſpades deep, as 

rou ſee it neceſſary; though it is more adviſable to dig 
the dung in only one ſpade deep, that the roots of the 
plan's may ſooner and more effectually receive the benefit 
taereof: obſerving, that in the digging or trenching, it-is 
eſſentially proper to lay the ground up in regular ridges 


longways each trench, to remain in that order till the ti ne 


vou want to plant or ſow it; which will mellaw and en- 
rich the ground greatly, in preparation for ſowing and 
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planting with the neceſſary 
will alſo greatly forward the ſpring buſineſs. 

' Duvoging will be neceſſary ſometimes every , for 


two or three ſeaſons; in poor or exhauſted ground, till it is 


= Seite 8 enriched; and alſo in good ſoils, an augment of 


ung, every other year, will be beneficial; but in this 
every one will be regulated according to the ſupply of 
dung that can be conveniently obtair 
The ground ſhauld generally be digged, or trenched as 
above, 95 or two ſpades 7 — as e depth of proper ſoil 
admits, and the different crops require: the long-rooted 
eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parſneps, &c. require the ſoil te 
be broken up ſome confiderable depth.to admit of their 
ndicular growth; beſides, by deep digging at leaſt one 
Fr ſpade, or occaſionally two ſpades deep or more, it im- 
proves, and in a manner renews the ſo ſoil, by turning the 
top down and the bottom to the ſurface, and the crops 
grow more freely. 
Fer the methods to be obſerved in the operation of 
trenching and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, | ſce 
allo November and October. 


* 


— — — 
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Prune Apple and Peay -trees. 


CONTINUE to prune apples and pear · trees againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, any time this, month. 

Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
froſt doing them the leaſt damagetheough means of pruning 


| them. 


The. ſame rule holds, good now in ee trees 2s 
mentioned in November. 


- Prune Ji nes. 


Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyards, may now like- 
wiſe be pruned, and.the ſame method is to be Pradtiſed 3 in 

ning vines this month as in the laſt; and as 3 
5 * and February, &c. 


' 


ary crops in the ſpring, and which 


* 
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Wall- trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry trees, may alſo ſtill be pruned ; and it may be done 
of injuring the - 
trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 

froſt 


any time in this month, without da 


ys | ; „ 
Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears: 


but if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 
any ways damaged. Obſerve the fame method of pruuing 
all thefe ſorts as in the two laſt months, and as is fully 
explained in Janumy and Februar; &c. : 


Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be immediately 


nailed up in a neat and regular manuer. 

Ping Standard Pruit- trrer. 1 
Nov is the time to examine ſtandard fruit · trees, either 
in the garden or in the ofchard, in order to give a 


905 
caſional pruning, where neceſtary, ſuch as 2 regulating 
thitniig in any conſiderably crowded branches, aid to 


cut out others of a very irregular, or diſorderly growth, 
and ſuch as appear wunfruitful and uſeleſs, caſual worn out. 
branches, and dead wood, | 3 
But as ſtandards having full ſcope for their grou th a- 
bove, to branch out freely every way at ſides and top, they 
do not, hike wall and eſpalier trees, liorited to certain 
bounds, require an annual pruning, but only cccaſionally; 
and that probably, but a little once in feveral Ca; 0-92 10 
regulate any very diſorderly branches, which will ſome- 
tines be neceſſary leſs or more; and this, or any time in- 
winter, is the proper ſeaſon for giving any oc 
pruning to all kinds cf ſtandards as may be required, 


* 


Examining, therefore, any ſtandartls that diſcover a very 


d:forderly growth, where the general brauches in any 


particular trees ſtand confiderably too cloſe in a crowded} 
conſuſed irregularity, let ſome of the moſt irregular be cut 


out in a thinning manner; and where any main branches 


are croſs-placed, or grow ramblingly acroſs the others in. 


an interfering diſorderly extenſion, cut them clean out, or, 


if in the above, any branches diſcover an unprefperous 


growth or worn-out barren ſtate, cut them away, to give 
# larger ſcope of room for _ more regular expanſion of 


. 


4 


— 
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the general fruRiferous branches; or alſo any extending 
in a rambling run-away diſorder beyond all the others, 
together with long ſtragglers and under-hangers, ſhould 
te pruned to — regular order: and clear out any 
thicxety, growths in the middlc of the * and cut out 
all decayed wood. 
Let the ſmaller branches, . the upper parts of the 
rees, be alſo examined; and where they are crowded, let 
8 cf theſe alſo be cut away 
Thus let all kinds of ſtandards always have the general 
principal branches kept moderately thin, and at ſomewhat 
orderly diſtances : and they will not fail to produce abun- 
dntly, and the fruit will always be large and handſome. 


New-planted Trees. 


Take care now of new- planted fruit-trees, which were 

ome in this, or the two laſt months, and let their roots 

well ſecured from froſt, but particularly thoſe of the 
more valuable and defirable kinds. 

This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
dungy long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about the 
trees; and let this be laid full as far, each way, as you 
think the roots extend. 

Support all new - planted ſtandard fruit- trees, where 
wanting, with ſtakes; eſpecially where they are in expoſed 
ſituations open to the power of the winds. | | 
In doing this, obſerve, previouſly to tying them to the 

| Rakes, to twiſt a piece of hay-band, or ſomething ſimilar, 

round the ſtem * each tree, in the part that is to be fa: 

_ rened to the ſtake, to prevent the bark from being galled 

or injured when the tree is rocked by the winds y — then 

let each be ſecutely tied in an upright poſition to its 

__ Kſpeftive ſtake or flakes, which ſhould be driven firmly 
into the ground. | 


Management of Fruit-tree Borders. | 


0 here any of the fruit · tree borders are poor, or of bad 
ſoil, or much exhauſted; and want manuring, or to be re- 
vived with an augment of freſh cart, this is now a very 
good time to do that work. 
For that pyrpoſe, get from 2 paſture common or elſe- 
- where, a quantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be 

had, (top ſpit), or in want of this, other ſubſtantial good 

ſoil, — ſome of the beſt eher rotten dung, Ig 
both well together. | 


— 
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Let this be / laid upon the border, dug in, and well 
worked with the earth of the border. The ſooner this is 


done the better, for this dreſſing will be of go ſervice to 
the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two 


after, and will be particularly beneficial to ſuchytrees as 


are in-a weakly or declining ſtate. 

The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- 
courage the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to produce large fruit, 
and they will be fair and well-taſted. 5 7 

Or, borders of ordinary good ſoil may be continued in a 
fertile ſtare by application of dung only, once in two or 
three years. 

In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or 
ether places, as are to be planted with fruit - trees; for this 
being a leiſure time, that work can be done in a proper 
manner. * -, 5 

In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which we 
gave in the two preceding months. | 

If any of the wall-trees appear of a weakly, declining, 
or ſickly ſtate, open the earth about the extreme roots, but 
not to diſturb them generally, and then apply a compoſt 
of freſh loamy ſoil, or other-good earth, and rotten dung, 
immediately next to the principal roots, and towards 
their extreme parts; it will greatly enliven the growth . 
of the tree the following year. | (HE =: 25 


\ . Planiing Fruit- Tecs. 


- Fruit-trees. of moſt ſorts may till be removed and 
p_ provided the weather be open; but if the weather 
froſty, that work muſt be deterred till another oppor- 

tunity. 5 dts | 
Let the ſame methods of planting, diſtance, &c. be 


obſerved as in the two laſt months, and in January and 
February, &c. | £ 


Prune Gocſeberries and Currant-Treer. 


Continue to prune gooſeberry and .currant-trees ; and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 
and at regular diſtances, as directed in the former months. 
In theſe trees cut out the ſuperabundant ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer ; ſuffer no branches to remain that grow ram- 
blingly acroſs the others; and ſuch as grow in à ſtraggling 
manner ſhould alſo be "3 or ſhortened, as it-ſhall 

„ 5 


1 


- 
— 


— 


But for the different orders of planting theſe ſurubs, ſee 


— 
— 
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ſcem moſt proper; cut out all dead wood, and very old, 
apparently uufruitful branches, and keep che heart of the 
$a:1dard buſhes open. See October and January 

Let all ſuckers from the roots of theſe theabs be allo 
entirely cteared away. 


Plant Goofeberry and Currant- Trees. 


Gooſeberry and currant· trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting; and this may be done 
any time in the month when open weather. 

Let theſe ſhrubs, where they are to be planted round 
the quarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight 
tet diſtance from one another. 


October, Novemler, January, and February, &c. 

Plant alſo ſome white and red curraats againft walls of 
different aſpedts, ſor producing earlier, later, and larger 
fruit: or may alfa penny: a * beit early m in a 
foutk expoſure... - | 


Profgagate Gooſeberry and Crrrant- Trees. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- 
ries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 
the method of pre Net ff mouth ang planting them is mentioned 


in OFober and the la month; alſo in January and 
February. 


Note, Gooſeberry as; currant-trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by Tuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees 
vever fail to fend up every year abundance; and will 
make baudfome buſhes, and will bear plenty of goad 
fruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed from cuttings. Ser 


e 


Prune Raſpberries. 
. raſpberries, where it was pot done in Oftober, or 


laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is now 


4 be obſerved as in the laſt months. 


| 2 Plaut Roſ,berri "os. 
Nor is alſo a very good time to plant raſt berries, 


aided it be open weat!: er; the manner of preparing 


. plants, and en tem, is alſo — ſame as men- 


8 * 


— 


] 
\ 
8 
1 
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tioned in the preceding planting months. See alſo N. 
ary and February, 


- Examine the Fruit in the F witery.. L 


Examine the- fruit in the fruitery now pretty often 
let them be looked over with attention once every 


week or fortnight; and let all ſuch as are rotten, or be- 


ginning to decay, be removed; for if theſe were per - 


mitted to remain they would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit 


near them. 


Continue conſtantly a good covering of clean ſtraw, at 
leaſt a foot thick, over the principal keepiag fruit ; and ſe- 


cure the windows of the ro from the admiſſion * 
wet and froſt. 1 


THE PLEASURE, ox F LOWER GARDEN. 


TAKE care now to protect the choice: flower plants 


and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy rains 5; 
all of which would da many ſorts of curious roots- 


and plants; obſerving the following. 3 in 


the particular ſorts. 
Care of Auriculat. 


The cboice kinds of auricula plants in pots muſt 


now be well defended in * wet weather, great ſnows, 
and hard froſts. 


I theſe plants are placed i in frames; ag was direted 


two months ago, let the. gates be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed arched over 
with hoops, &c. let mats or canvas be drawn over them in 
ſuch weather, or in default of ſhelters, lay the pots down 
on one ſide, in very wet or ſnowy weather. 


But when the weather is mild and dry let the plants be. 


coaſtantly uncovered. See January. 
Carnation Layers. 


” 
> * 


The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which ars Jew 
Pots, ſhould alſo have occaſional protection from — 


Dads 
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ive rain, ſuow, and ſevere froſts ; but theſe. plants muſt 


have the free air conſtantly when the weather is open 
and not very wet. | N 


Protect ing Hyacinths, Tulip-roots, Anemones, and Ranun- 
culaſes. 


The beds wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
planted, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, 
to prevent the roots from being damaged. 

For that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 
ſome kind of long dry litter, peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch 
like, and when the froſt diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a 
tolerable warm covering over, the ſurface of the beds ; but 
when the weather is leſs ſevere, the covering muſt be re- 
moved. | | 
When any of theſe plants, of the more eſtimable curi- 

ous kinds in beds, appear above ground, the beds ſhould 
be arched over with hoops, and ſome large and thick mats 
be get ready to draw over them in hard weather. See 
TFanuary and February, © © . 2% + Wa 

The more curious and valuable ranunculuſes and ane- 
mones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have ſome 
protection when the froſt is ſevere, by covering the beds 
with litter, or mats, &c. as above. See January. 

3 Care of Seedling Plants. 

Small young or tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 
alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſeaſon. . 

Such tenderiſh kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may now, 
if not done before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may alſo 
e them in the earth; and in hard froſt, long ſtraw 
litter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the ſides; 
the ſame protection of covering may alſo be given to ſuch 


2 
- 


as are in beds. — 
Pirotecting new planted Shrubs and Trees. 


New planted ſhrubs and trees, of the more tender or 
choicer kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard ſroſty weather, by laying mulch or long dungy litter 
a a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground over the 
roots of each plant. 


* 


- 
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This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 
autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was in 
the laſt month. 3 
l Pruning Shrubs, and dig between them. 

Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch as 
ſtand in need of that diſcipline ; but let this be done in 
ſome regular manner, with a knife, and not with garden 
ſhears. * - | 

In doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth, extending conſiderably be- 
yond the general branches of the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced to regularity ; and where the 
branches are crowded in a very diſorderly manner, let 
them be pruned to ſome tolerable order, and cut out dead 
wood. 

All very ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or 
ſhortened, wherever they appear. 6 | 

Every plant ſhould be pruned in ſuch order, as it may 
ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering the branches of 
different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that 
ſpoils the-beauty of all, except where any are intended 
to form a thickety growth to overſpread the ground; or 
to form a thicket by way of blind, or ſlfelter, &c. in any 
particular compartments. „ 

When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug 
between the plants, and as you go on, take up all ſuckers, 
and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. ' 5 


Propagating Shrubs by S ackers from the Roots. 


The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would wiſh to propa- 
gate may be taken up” with care, and planted in rows in 
any open compartment: they will make good plants in two 
years.- i | 3 

The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, and many other 
ſorts, taken up from the old plants in open weather, and 
pages out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder, they will make 

andſome plants in one or two years time; or ſome ſtrong 
roſe ſuckers, in particular, may be planted at once in bor- 
ders, &c. to flower the enſuing ſummer. | 

Or roſe ſuckers may be occaſionally planted in a hedge 
order along the front or back edge of a border to be train- 

D d 6 5 | 
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ed in a dwarf or low hedge to produce large ſupplies of 
— for medical domeſlic occaſions, or other pur- 
ſes, | 


Digging the Ber ders, Se. and preparing Ground for planting, 


Now dig, when the weather will permit, the borders, 
beds, &c. in the flower-garden, and the clumps and other 
compartments in the ſhrubbe y: alſo dig an pare the 
3 where any kind of ſhrubs, trees, or plants are to 

e planted, | 1 

T | Tranſ; lanting. | 
r may ſtill, in open weather, be continued 
among all the hardy kind of flowering flirubs, ornamental 
and foreſt trees; but particularly of the deciduous. kinds. 

But if any of the more tender and curious ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs are planted, it is adviſable to mulch the ground 
over the roots, to keep out the froſt. See Mester and 


Roll Grofi and Gravel Walks. 


s In open dry weather let the principal graſs walks and 


— be poled and rolled once a weck or fortnight at 
Let the gravel walks be alfo ſtill kept very clean, in 
de order, and roll them now and then in dry open 


— 


Preparing Compoſt. Si 
Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt for curious 
flowers in pots, &c: obſerving to mix the parts well 
together, 225 Tags” 
At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſb ingredients 
t make new compoſt heaps, for. theſe ſhould always lie 
the beſt part of a year, or ſeveral months at leaſt, before 


they are uſed for any purpoſe; the principal compoſts, for 


ehoice flowers, being any light rich earth, ſea-ſand, &c. 

ght ſandy loam, and a {mail portion of dry rotten dung; 

a} well biended together in a heap. 

. Ile Cate of Plants in Pois. 
Take good care now of all ſuch ſhrubs as are in pots, 

- pazticulaily the more tender kinds, to defend. them in ſe- 


r 
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vere weather. That in order ta protect the roats the better 
from froſt, let the pats of ſhrubs in general, if not done he- 
fore, be plunged to their runs in a dry warm border, or 
other ſheltered compartment. | 8 „ 
And the more tender and curious kinds, ſuch as ang 
ſmall arbutus, magnolias, ciſtus, &c. in pots, ſhould be 
ed in deep frames to have occafional of cover- 
ing in fraity- weather. | I - 3 Sh 
Likewiſe the pots of double rockets, double roſe.cam- 
pion, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double. > 
wall flowers, and double ſtocks, and all other hardy pe- 
ennial fibrous - rooted plants in pots, ſhould, where not © 
done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, placed in a 
warm ſheltered fituation, or ſome plunged to their rĩms in 
a dry warm ſpot of ground. 445 
By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the froſt 
entering the fides of the pots to hurt their roots; and in 
very hard froſts it will be proper to lay fome dry long litter 
lightly over the whole; but this muſt always be taken im. 
mediately off when the froſt is leſs ſevere. . 
But where there are any frames to ſpare, and the pots 
with the above fibrous rooted plants placed in them, and 
defended occaſionally with glaſſes or other covering, ĩt. u ill 
be of great ad vantage. 5 3 


Prune Foreſt- Trees. „ 
lt is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt aac 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large fide-ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and low _ - 
ſtraggliag under branches of the head, or to cut or reduce 
any very diſorderly. rambler.above ; but which occaſional 
prunings is more generally eligible in the deciduous kinds 
than evergreens, at this ſeaſon; and in which it may be 
performed in froſty weather: when. little other. buſineſs can 
be done, 25 25 | 
; Plant and plaſl Hedges. | a 
This is a proper time to any ſorts of hedges of the 
deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch as hawthorn, beech, 
elm, elder, horn- beam, berberry, privet, black-thorh or 
tloe; procure young ſets of two or three years old from 
the nurſery, and plant them ſix or eight inches aſunder in 
the rom: alſo plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in 
moiſt, or watery ſituations, either by planting ſmall cut - 
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tings, or large truncheons, a yard or two long, particular! 
ie willow and alder; alfo elder by cuttin " a 
Hedges for out ward fences are commo 
in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with a ditch on 

yn 3 : but internal garden hedges are planted on le- 
Ve und. ; | * 


Where fence-hedges are grown up tall, rude, and thin 


or naked at bottom, they ſhould now be plaſhed, or laid 
down in ſuch a manner as to render them thick, in every 


performed by gaſhing the lower parts of the larger 


ſtems, &c. to admit of bending down more conveniently 
for plaſhing or laying in the requifite poſition, con- 


formably with the ſmaller branches; laying them down 


accordingly horizontally between other ſtems left erect 
for growing ſtakes, cut even at top three, four, or five 
feet high. | | : 


* . | 8 
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THE NURSERY. 


CONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground be- 

tween the rows of continuing trees and ſhrubs: take 

care of the roots of the plants, and as you proceed in the 

. * digging, let all weeds on the ſurface be buried properly to 
bottom. | | 


New-planied Trees. * 


5 Continue the care of the moſt curious and tender kinds 
of new planted young trees: where they were not mulched 
in November, let ſome now be laid between the rows, and 


cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to protect the roots 


from being hurt by ſevere froſt. | 
Let the ſtems of new-planted tall trees be now proper- 
ly ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted in the 
ormer month, and where it may appear neceſſary in ſome 
particular ſorts, more eſpecially in fituations expoſed to 
the power of tempeſtuous winds. . N 


. "Seedling Trees. 


Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotics; they, 
while young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather. 


1 a Sw. 
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Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the manner 
directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any | 
kind to remain longer than there is an abſolute occaſion, 
uncovering them in open mild weather. | 
The beds of tree ſeeds, berries, and acoras, which were 
ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, would 
be greatly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather they 
could be covered, with peas-ſtraw, fern, or other dry long 
litter. TD a 
This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pe- 
netrated into the ground; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 


Trenchiug, digging, and manuring. 
Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground as are 
to be planted with the trees, ſhrubs, &c. in the ſpring. 
In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges :' the 
froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſs 
opportunity to over-wet it; for the ridges will not detain 
wet like ground laid perfectly flat. 3 
Carry dung alſo to ſuch vacant compartments as want 
it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of 
the ground, and digged in regular. * | 


Propagate Trees and Shrubs. e 


You may ſtill continue to make layers and plant cuttings 
of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant fuckers; and for 
the method of treating each, ſee the two preceding months 


and January and February. 1 | 
Protect young Trees and Plants in Pots and Beds, 

Give protection to youn Ss more tender, and curious 
trees, ſhrubs, and plants, in froſty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have ſhel- 
ter with the glaſſes, &c. or under an awning to be covered 
with mats; or all other more hardy kinds in pots ſhould be 
plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered ſituation, if not 
done laſt month. 5 | 

Or likewiſe, any of the more curious or tender young 


evergreen and other exotics in beds, ſhould have ſome oc- 
caſional protection in very ſevere weather, either by de- 
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fending the bed with frames, &c. or an awning 
acroſs, and covered with mats and long litter ; —— 
of the above, ſome light ſubſtance of ſtraw, litter, or peas. 
haulm, ſpread over the beds. Las he A 


* 
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CONTINUE to take advantage of every fine day, when 


the weather is open, to admit freſh air to the plants 


in the green-houſe: for this, notwithſtandiag the gene. 


relly- unfavourable temperature of. the weather at this ſea- 
ſon, is a very neceſlary article for the benefit of the plants 
in general. If they are kept too cloſe, it will not only, in 
ſome degree, tenderiſe and weaken the plant, but alſo 
occaſion the leaves of ſome kinds to change of a yellow- 
iſh ſickly colour, and be frequently dropping. 

Therefore every day, ben the weather is mild, and the 
wind. not fharp, let the windows be opened about nine or 


ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut. again abeut three 


or four in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes too 


| cold, 


_ But never omit giving a large flare of freſh air every 
funny day in mild weather. . = | 
Or occaſionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the 


wind blows rather ſharply towards the front of the green- 
houſe, ſhould only draw down ſome of the top ſaſhes a 


little way, ſo as the wind cannot enter below immediate- 


i EN the plants. : FR 
Moe. It will not at this-ſeaſon be proper to allow the 
green - houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days; at 


{ach times let the houſe be kept quite cloſe. 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open 
In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt be 


taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 


in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to af 
fe& the plants. n 
Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the window- 
mutters, If: any, muſt be ſhut cloſe. every night; and, for 
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the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be to nail up mas 
againſt all the ſhutters, or in default of ſhutters, apply an 
elipible defence of large thick mats againſt all the glaſſes, 
above and below, efpecially of nights; or alfo occational- _ 
Iv in the day time, when continued fevere weather, and no 
fun. | SiH = To 
Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 

will, for the better protection of the plants, be ad- 
viſable to make a ſmall fire, if there is the accommoda- 


tion of flues, which are very neceſſary in every good 
green-houſe, both as an occafional defence againſt the ri- 


tours of froſt, and to expet great damps in foggy weather: 


dut in defect of flues, in hard froſts, make a moderate fire 
in ſome convenient utenſil, and it within the green; 
houſe, towards the front, a little diſtant from the plants; 
and ſhifted along to different parts; obſerving to move 
fome — the plants, a little way, if too near where the fire 
is placed. : | Go : 
Fa green-houſes not furniſhed with ſſues, a Buzaglo ſtove 
in which to make moderate fires, in froſty weather, would 
prove very beneficial: as this kind of caſt-iron ftove being 
me in a proper ſituation, about the middle way of the 
ouſe, diffuſes an extenſive warmth in the internal air: 
thongh where proper fire flues are conſtrued internally 
along the 2 — all round, they are prefera- 
ble for this occaſion. 5 
But theſe fires in either method ſhould never be made in 
the green-houſe, unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ; and 
never kept longer than there appears to be an abſolute 
neceſſity ; and occaſionally in very f weather, aud af · 
ter great thaws, to expel the damps. See January. 


Watering Green-hauſe Plants, . 
Water muſt now and then be given to the plants in the 
green- houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will require that 
aſſiſtance at due times. 2 3 2 
But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to give only a very moderate quantity to each 
pot or tub-at a time ; for if they are once over-watered at 
this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, 
it will remain fo for a long time, moſt affuredly occaſion 
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lemon trees, and totally deſtroy ſome of the more tender 
kinds. 5 | a 
For that reaſon, let particular care be taken in watering, 
to do it with moderation, and to give the water only to 
ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : for much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot theſe kinds of plants... 
See January aud February. 


Keeping the Plants clean, 


I b!be green-houſe plants in general ſhould now be kept 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſſary 
to 22 their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as ſoon as any ſuch leaves appear upon the 

plants, let them immediately be removed: and alſo cut 


out any decayed ſhoots and dead wood that may from time 


to time appear. | | 
. >, RE 2 floor ſnould be now N cleared 
of thoſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 
For farther obſervations on the 6... culture of the 
green-houſe plants in this ſeaſon, ſee January, &c. 


— 


I FEY WY 
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— 
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= THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Care "of the fruiting 7 and other Plants in the Hu- 


CONTINUE great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruĩit- 


__— 1ng pines, and all the other tender exotics in the hot- 
houſe, to ſupport a good fire-heat every night, and cold 
mornings, and give occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as 

explained below; and as to the bark-bed heat, it bein 


rene ꝓed in October, will moſt probably be ſtill in a g 


temperature, and which is now equally neceſſary, as the 

heat by fire; both of which being eſſentially eligible, in 
conjunction, at this ſeaſon, | 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac- 

cording to the temperature of the weather, continue to 
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make the hot-houſe fires ; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
never to make the fire to ſtrong ſo as to render the heat of 
the wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that would prove 
of bad conſequence to the pines and other plants. _ 


You are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt mont, 


that in very cold weather, the hot-houſe fires muſt be con- 
tinued alſo in the morning, and ſometimes in ſevere froſts, 
and but little or no ſun: they muſt be ſupported all day 
long. 
T he perſon who attends the fire, ſhould. always, the 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add 
more fuel if it is wanted; nothing is ſo proper for this 
purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and 
duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, 
in default of coals, but require more attendance to aug- 
ment the fire. e. 1 

The bark-bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential; but 
if this was renewed in October with a full ſupply. of freſh _ 
tan, it will probably be ſtill in a proper ſtate of heat: if, 
however, that is conſiderably decreaſed, let it be revived 
by forking up the bark, as directed in January. | 

The top glaſſes of the hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon 
be covered every night in ſevere froſts, either with ſhutters 
or mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with a 
large painted canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out of 
a large ſail- cloth; but this ſhould, if poſſible, be made to 
roll up on one or more poles extending the length of the 
hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, and by the means 
of pullies and a rope, are contrived- to draw or roll up, 
and let down at pleaſure : which is much more convenient 
than large unwieldly Mutters, which are ſometimes uſed, 
and which require almoſt an hour's work every day to take 
down and put up. | | 
Though there is ſome inconvenience attends this ſort 
of covering in ſtortay weather, by the wind raiſing and 
daſhing the canvas againſt the glaſſes and breaking them. 

= Succeſſion Pines, . 

The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or ſucceſſion- houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting plants is the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 


more moderate, or as regular as poſſible, which, if not 
obſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an im- 


—— 


much in its heat. 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night; and in all 
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proper . to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould 
de taken until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree 3 
— —— ſiz 
which they are not capable of until they are two — 
eld; at which age, they, in October, ſhould be placed in a 
truiti ng - houſe, or ſuch ſtove department wherein it is in- 
tended d they ſhall produce their fruit. 


: Watering and giving 5” ih 
The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will Qill re- 
quire — de now and then watered. 
But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take earg to 
do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than about 


| ence a week. 


When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit fome freſh air into the hot-houſe, 
by ſliding feme of the glaſſes a little way open, from ten 
or eleven to two o'clock : bus be fire to ſhut them again 
in due time, and eſpecially if the weatlier — cloudy, 
or — 5 © 


933 * Pine Plants. 
- Thoſe: ng lants, which are plunged ts 
bark- 3 detached from the ſtove departments, 
muſt have a careful attendance at this feafan ; the heat 


of: the bed muſt be duly by applying a lining of 
new horſe-dung to the tides? as bes as the bed decreaſes. 


bad weather, with mats or ſtraw ; and fome ſtraw or other 


litter ſhould likewiſe be laid clot n rand 
of the frame, 


Early Kidney Beans in the Hot Hic. 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you mæy 
plant fome early dwarf kidney - beans in pots or in boxes, 
and place them in the lg wor upon the top of the bark- 
bed wall or front flues, & by which means they will 
45 their ce at an early aud acceptable time. 


The metfiod of planting them is mentioued in Juana. 


| Early Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. 
| Yo a ker fm fowe cucumber ed in pot a 
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plunge them into the bark-bed in the hot-honſe, ag the 
plants may be tranſplanted into other pots or in boxes, 
placed near the glaſſes; this. thay be done for à trial: 
which, if they ſucceed, will come in at a very early ſeaſon, 
L have obſerved that eucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when the pots or boxes wherein 
they grow are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of 
the top glaſs, and toward the bigheſt or back parts, juſt or 
oy; G0 the back alley, not to ſhade ar annoy the 
W. 

But however, where this cannot be . tracy 
let the pots or boxes ho pinenh in the manner mentioned 
W 


Mint and Small Sallad. 


In the hot- houſe may alſo iatroduce pots of mint roots, 
{mall fallad-ſeeds, when required as forward as poſſible on 
any particular occaſion at this ſeaſon, as they will very ſoon 

come up proper to gather. 


Early Roſes, Sc. in the Hot houſe. 


You may likewiſe, in this or next month, place pots of 
roſe trees in the hot-houſe; and alſd honeyſuckles, and 
fuch other ſmall flowering ſhrubs as you defire, by _ _ 
if blow early, See Faauay and 


Early Pinks in ile Hot-honſe. 


Pots of — carnations, or any other ſuch like kind 
of flowers, may alſo be placed in the hot-houſe towards the 
latter end of f this —— to produce ſome early flowers. 


Early bulbous. and tuberous Flowers in the Hot-honſe. 


Likewife may introduce pots or boxes planted with 
ſpring· blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers inthe 
hot houſe, for an- early bloom. 

For this purpoſe may have the dwarf early tulips, any 
ſort of hyacinths, polyanthus - narciſſus common narciſſug, 
jonquils, buldous iris, fritiliarias, ſpring crocus, and any 
other of the ſpring and early ſummer flowering bulbs; 

licewiſe avemones and ranunculus, &c, plant them in pots 
ol light earth, an inch or two deep, and place them any 
where in the hot-houſe, give very moderate waterings, 
. will blow agreeably at an carl ſcaſon. 
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Or any ſort of bulbous roots in water glaſſes, being 
ced in the hot-houſe, will flower very agreeably in to. 
ood perfection in winter and early in the ſpring, 


Finer in the Hot-houſe, 


Grape vines planted along the outſide of the front of 
the hot-bouſe, three feet fix inches aſunder, and the flem 
or main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable length, and 
each conducted through a hole in the upright wood work 
in front, into the hot-houſe, where being trained up the 
inſide and under the ſloping glaſſes, they will bear fine 

early grapes with but very little trouble. | 

They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoots of the 
year: each as directed for the vines in the open ground; 
obſerving. at this time, it is proper, in theſe vines, to pro- 
tet the outſide ſtem, by wrapping them round with hay 
or ſtraw- bands, ck. . | 

Or pgts of bearing vines may be introduced into the 
hot-houſe-the latter end of this or in the next month. 


| Early Strawberries in the Hot-houſe. 
Towards the end of this month may begin to introduce, 


ſome pots of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries into the hot- 
_ houſe, for the firſt early production. See Januaty. 


P. eparing for forcing Fruit-trees in Hot-walls, &c. 


In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing 
fruit-trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, or bark-bed, &c. or both, to 
produce early fruit; and the ſorts of trees for this pur- 
poſe are peaches, nectarines, apricots,.cherries, vines, figs, 
plums, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſpber- 
ries, and alſo ſtrawberry plants. 

Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts may now be 
planted, if not done before, in the borders of the forcing 

ents, and ſome alſo in pots to remove therein oc- 
caſionally: and for which purpoſe have ready trained 
trees, that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be ob- 
tained in great perfection in moſt of the public nurſerics ; 
and if removed and planted with balls either from the ful! 
ground or large pots, it will be the greater advantage, e. 
ſpecially if for forcing the ſame year; generally plant 4 


6 


* 
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principal ſupply of wall-trees againſt the back wall, and 
ſome againſt the upright front glaſſes, ten feet aſunder ; or 
ſometimes planted alſo along the middle lengthways in low 
dwarf trees, if the width and convenience of the place ad- 
mits ; having a treillis of flight thin railing, &c. erected, on 
which to train the branches of the trees in regular order; 
and thoſe in front have the branches trained up under and 
parallel to the top or inclined glaſſes at fix or eight inches di- 
ſtance therefrom ; and may plant alſo ſome in ſmall head- 
ed ſtandards, both in dwarfs and half and full ſtandard 
trees, eſpecially duke cherries. 2 
Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing departments, to defend the trees from the 
weather, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced 
the beginning, middle, or latter end of January, by mak- 
ing fires and bark- beds in the different forcing places, or 
by bark · bed or dung heat, in a pit withinſide; or the bed 
made with hot dung below, tan- bark above. i 
Sometimes pears are alſo forced, of ſome beſt early ſum- 
mer kinds, ſuch particularly as the Jargonelle and ſome- 


times the green chaſſelas; the trees of which having been 


planted and trained againſt a ſouth wall, ſome years, till ar- 
rived to a proper bearing ſtate, and then glaſs-frame work 
erefted to incloſe the trees, and furniſhed with internal 
fues ranged along the front or middle for fire heat, and 
ſometimes with a pit for a bark-bed, or dung-heat, as 
above, extending along the middle ſpace within; and 
which forcin me is worked by the fire or bark-bed 
heat, &c. or Þot 

very fine et ex, early in June, two months before 


. their natural ſeaſon (beginning of Auguſt). 


% 
— 


h occaſionally; and by which have ſeen  * 
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TREES AND, SHRUBS, 


Cultivated in 20 of the common Nostzn irt i in 
EnGLANnD: for the furniſhing Nobſemen's and 
- Gentlemen's Gardens. and Plantations. 


iſ of the deciduous Kinds, which are thoſe that bel 
their leaves 1 in winter. 


Taller growing deciduous Tazes and Lo 


Ez CI 4, EN New England. 
The triple thorned, C3: 2 „Spanim Tweet, 
Water, or ſin gle 8 Jeaved Spunith. - 
- Thornlefs, Cheſt, the horſe, common, 
Acacia, falſe, | * flowering, 
„ common, . 3 8 <llow. F 
3 W: alruts, common, , 
Manna, | Virginia black, 
White American, g | French, 
Black American.” - Large furrowed. 
Aft, mountain. . Hic, ſweet, 
es, common, Large. 
Ak- leaved, Birch, common white, 
Red flowering, Black Virginia, 
Sir Charles Wager's ſcarlet, Poplar-leaved, 
Norway, Canada. 
- Pennſylvanian, 2 Beech, common, 
Sugar-juiced, American, American. 
Montpellier, Sycamore, coramon, 
With ſome other ſpecies. _ Striped-leaved. 
 Hornbeam, common, | Plane, oriental, 
Virginia hop, : Occidental, of Virginia, 
American nowering, Spanish, or middle. 
Eaſtern. | Larck, common, 
Medlar, great Dutch, American black, . 


3 or Euglith, Siberian. 


— 


W 


DEC I[DUOUS:TREES, &c: 


Ee 


tes 
[ aburnumy common, A A doubly-faved loaves _ 
Scotch, 581 
Striped leaved. g Hats American, Witch karet.” 
[ iquidambary ſweet gam. d Perfpmon Plum, European. | 
Lie, or varniſh-tree. © Service, wild, 86 a 
Le- tree, common, 1 True, or ſweet, > 
Red-twigged, . Arbutus-leaved, 80 
Pennſylvanian. + £52 American. 
Cypreſs, deciduous American. 4 Oat, Engliſh, 
Catalpa. 2 1 | Cheſunt-leaved, 
Paflars, black, of ee x Red mountain, , 
unte, or Abel thee; © > Willow-leaved, | 
Carolina poplar, © fee — Scarlet bearing, - 
Aſpen-tree, or tr | Rog, Carolina ſwamp, a N 
Balſam poplar, ©: Saffafras-leaved, * 
Various-leaved poplar, 3 Champaigne dwarf, 
Lombardy poplar. „Mae, 
Arbor Jude, European, White, : 
American. 3 Prickly-cupped Spaniſh, 
Alder, common, n Italian, the cut-leaved, 
Hoary -leaved, ra. With ſome other varieties, 
Glutinous-leaved, " * Tacamahkacca, or 3 * 
Round-leaved, * Tulip-tree, 8 
American, 2, Willow-tree, - 
Eim, Engliſh ſmall-leaved, - - Common white, _ 
Corniſh, narr M-leaved, Purple, and — 
Dutch, Wych elm, „ Seversl other forts. 5 
Bloatched-leaved elm, > 
Deciduous TxEES and Sun uns af leſſer Growth. 
AGNUS Caſtus, or n Broom, the Spanim, 
Narrow-leavedy: - Double flowering; 
Broad-leaved. _ -/,- Fellow Portugal, 
Auma, common, . White Portugal, 
White flowering, | Lucca, 
Larly dwarf fingle * Cefthalanthus, bane,” 
Double dwarf. | Bramble, double-flowering, 
£thea Frutex, ſtriped, * American upright, ; 
a 8 White-fruited, 
W lite, | Dew - 
Biue, e | | Maiden, or ER 
Purple, - EZ” Fiburnum, or way , 
Pheaſant's eye. a Common, : £4: 3 
Artromeda, ſiripedy - | Striped-leaved, —_ 
Evergreen. 4 American broad-leaved, 
Aralia, or angelica-tree. K Maple-leaved. 
£2alia, with red flowers," - |, Halefia. 
White. + Tuhele-tree. 
Serberrs 5 common, red fruit, 77 Empetrums black-berried heath, 
Stoneleſa, red fruit, , ..' © + Lyctum, box-thomn. _- 
White fruit. ( Chionanthus, fringe, or ſnow-drop- 
E!:dder Nut, three-leayed, tree. ; 
Five-leaved, Laurefinus, the deciduous, 


*% 
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Fly honeyfuckle. 


Melia, the bead-tree. 


Aanthexylm, 
Lavender, the 


tooth-ach tree, 
Broad-leaved,, » 


| Canary. . 
Gale, or ſweet willow,  - 
Shivga, ſpirea frutex, 


Common wh: 


Myrtle-leaved, 


Lentifcus-leaved, | 


Carolina. 


Toxicodendrex, poiſon-tree, 


1 Aſh-lcaved, 


Oak-leaved. 


Tamariff, the French, 


German. 


Saſſafras-tree. 

Piſtackia, Jamaica birch. 
Filbert, 

Hazel. 

7 it's bark-tree; falfe. 


rangula, verry-bearing alder, 
Honeyſurk/e, early red Italian, 


Early white Dutch, 


Late red, 


Small trumpet, 


Late Dutch, 
Long- blowing, 
Large ſcarlet trumpet, 


Oak-leaved, | 
Early white Italian, 
Early red Italian. 


— the common white, 


Common yellow, — 
Gold ſtrĩped leaves, 
Silyer-friped leaves. 


"DECIDVOUS TREES, c. 


— . 


| Fyy, deciduous, dr 


St. Joha' 
pn bs * 


» Purple, or Scoteh. 
Lilac, Perſian, with ent leaves, 
entire- leaved d, WShite- or- 


ow blae- 


RS IN. 


common, 
Vehos-fHovered, 
Scarlet-fowering, or roſe tech, 


9 9 the whi 


Cleafter, wild olive. 
Peach, double-flowering. 
Privet, common, 
Sitver-ſtriped, A 
* Yellow bloatched-leaved. 
Paliurus, Chrift's-thorn. 
Prinos, winter-berry. 
Perifolecla, Virginia-ſilk. 
Magmlia, deciduous, 
mbrella tree. 


2 or American ſhrub- treſoil. 
hammes, or buckthorn, 
Common, | 
Sea buckthorn, 
Creeping evergreen, 


 Trea, 


2 23 mrubby white-fowering. Yellow-berried. 


Hyfericum Frutex, dwart, 


Broad-len ved, 


Narrow - leaved. 


* 


"Ys couliwdevining; 
ian, ſweet-flowering. 


| Candltberry zh, 


DECIDUDUS/ dansk Ke. 


Rroad- leave, © Meſpilus, the grap-vomrring 
* 
Long-leaved;> , Lady Hardwick'sfhrub. 
*-: al AT Willows, weeping g,, N 
db ES Yellow Dutch, er Cv ach 
med, White Du SR IOW 
bear! fangs 27 5 Striped-leaved. + GON 
Coccygtie, ar Venetian ſu mach. Celtis, or nettle-tree, . 8 
f | Black-fruited, 
2 YXelow/reted 


Pear-tree, with double 8 a 
TIE 2 C018 222 By e de common, pear.” 24 0. 
Pease n i 25172) Nn 


— pita — _ 
* 
Caſiaberry bs. 23 2 "YR all-ſpice 2 
Bignonia, trumpet- flower, Roſes, early — 8 
Great-flowered Virginia, Double yellow, . 
Leſſer- lo were. Single yellow, - 
Benjamin-tree.” | SEES. — Os -  % GOT T4 
Ee ſplndle-tice, er Fer- White ak, 
6 vod, 6 el {2468 * 8 Double white, _ 1 g Sp” 
The commony”? Mos Proy Ni 
Broad-lewved,” Common Provence, 3 
American/broad-leaved. Double veirtt, | 


4 


E1der, eommon black-berried, a Single ditto, rf, "us 
 Red-berriet, white-berried, * © Dutch hungred-leavcd, © 


25 
— — E E itto, unn * fy 
Double, 5 — ite damaſk, $ 7 


Auſtrian yellow, ,, ö : 
Aviirian, with flowers, ren ing * FI 
de ted and the , 5 


Ina, 
Gold bloatched-leaved, a 


Clufter-bluſh, © * „ 
JJ 
Carolina ale, Vi, er thomlel,  - 
Arbutus-leaved. ART vel, 

— — | r nn 22 the dwarf, 


; :L 
* 1 # a 4 
Striped Scotch, | 
* Wu Asten i 
iI re „ 


* 


EVER GREEN TA EES. 4c” 


Eglantine bra. 
Pomegranaze, . 
* N Double. n. 
Cur tant, with — . 


* 2 4 


. biostebhed leaves, IL 
With gooſeberry ra 221 
The Pennſylvanian; — 


n 


* 
Sin i x2 3.” * E: 
Roſe of Meux, ; : on 7 . # 4 - 
Pennſylvanian, , d 
Red eluſter, N l by 
Burgundy roſe. dart 2311 7 
Briar, double Meet, af 
Double bluſh, + . 12 
Yellow, * * : . 
. £ # &-* F 2 
"4 
— — 
5 Cub ' * ILL. ** 


F 4 
A Lisr of Evererkey Tarte Fe) W ao” 40 
tivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as orna- 


41 
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mental PLawTs for the Decoration of 9 $ and 


Gentlemen 5 Gardens, Parks, &c. 


"Fir of the taller EvexexesNs, 


«a f 124 1 
* 


Ae Viræ, : ahi en, 7 5 
|  F Sol i Fg 
—— 3 _ 
Arbutus, the firawberry-tree, 
3 
Double flowe ring, _ 
Red flowering, * 
Eaſtern or Andrachne, 3 1 


Cedars, Virginia red, 
Virginia white, © © _. 


ur N 

Cedar of Goa, obe 
Pbænician, * 242 J 
Lycian. - Ir ker! 11 
Cedar of Lebanon. © £ oem 1 
utk-tree. 0 0 rat 
Cyfrreſs, common, 24 
Upright, +: aa 
Male ſpreading; _ = ns 


-out ſeparate of fingly, - 
241 of «hi 


rtugal. 
Hei, Ain gulb ed nr the Aer 
by having the leaves Fomipes 
pd 
* are the ſollowing 


ſorts : (9% 23.2 Ti 
Common — 1 
Red ſpruce, 475 2 4 * 
White ſpryce, * 2 . f By W 
Black ſpruce; © 4 Ts } 
Silver fir, r Sys 
Balm of Gilead fr, 2 450 


Hemlock. 


— 


Pine- tree, having the Jeay es 8 rikne Tartarian pine. - 
by wcz thre& or five 3 * common green, 


\ 


I A 4 
\ — 


59g; 95294 — 4% 2 
222 A 
be game point; — 
of the following : 1 
Scoteh pine, commonly called 
Scotch firs, leaves b pairs, 
crowded, and ſmail cones. 
Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- 
ther, and.cones 1 or eight 
inches long. 476 
Stone, or manured — hevide 
22 hy pairs, and large 
EYal;cones: ,.. 
IE or. New , 
with ſmooth 363 — long 
leaves. Hat Bo 
Frankincgaſe, or — 
Vith very large looſe cunes. 
Swamp, or three-leaved marſh 
American, _ . long 
leaves. 

Jerſey, or Selene Vieginia. 1 
Cembra pine, with enen 
leaves 22011 7 24 266 * 

- Three-leaved Virginia} 1 b 

Prickly-coned threexieaved: Vir- 

ginia. x ener . 
Aleppo, vith (wre 
leaves, and very low: fpread 
ing branches. Ainet 2 
_ Cluſter, „ eben 21? 893977 
Fox-tail, 
Dwarf mountain, —— 


121 


. 
146 91 


. * 
| hy, + pn o* + 
- 


VA 
* 


8 * La — 223 


{3.4.4 7 
nt oy __ 2h 


* 


narrow. 
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EVERGREEW TREES, Ec. os 


\ 
Variegated and ſtriped, many Portugal, EBT BY 
varieties, 97 4 7 4244 $5 £241 
' Yellow-berrie ak, ilex, or evergreen,. -\ 
Carolina dahoon _—_ , e —_- 
Magneliay Eurel-leav dt Gramintian- hallg-leaved, 
Leſſer bay-leaved. Carolina live oak. J 100 <> 
Laurels, common, Fe-. | | 2 8 
l ; 7 . | 3 „ ia 
Second, of EVERGREEN SHEVBs:. 
*ALATERNUS, common. 1") Shurge, or vood-laurel. 
- Bloatched-leaved, + Knee ho!-n, knee holly, or batches 
Jagged-leaved, plain, . Broom. 
. | | Jagged-leaved, ſtriped,” ' — Phillyrea, the true, I my SO 
- Silyer-riped, - | e Broad-lea ved. 
Gold- ſtriped. , _— Privet-leaved, Wh" 1 
Ciſtus, or rock - roſe; | * Prickly-leav ed, : | 
Gum ciſtus, with potted Hover. Olive-leaved, | 3 » 
With plain white flowers, „ i . 
Purple ſage-leavedl, 4 2  Silver-edged,- (IV ne, 
Male, with long hoy R—_—_ EKRoſemary- leave. 
Male Portugat,” FF * Privet, evergreen de, c 
| Bay-leaved gump „ what Gold and filver friped. 
With hairy willow re Perſlane-trer, ſea. 
Black poplar-Jeavedy ; *  Phlomis, or Jeruſalem ſage, 
Wared-leaved, * ab 29G 3 
Purple, or e sum eius of Broad-leaved. p 
Crete, 42% Roſe, the evergreen, 
; Jn ſome other varieties. 5 = 3 r 2 
ytiſus, ev — N li 5 ue. 
* 1277 e, dee, arent ro-bax 


Sberian and Tartagia,”! b Savin, common, 15 
Coranilla, narrow-leaved,  - > 3 Striped-lea ved, 


Broad- leave. Silver-ſtriped. 

Euonymus, evergueen Virginia.” Stone-crofr firub. « 

Juniſter, n Mia wail. 
Swediſh, 294 Virginia greundſel- tree. 
Selavonianz 103, 49997 07, Germander, ſhrubby; Crete. 
Canada. -% FJaſninar Italian. „ 


Eemuort, ſhrubby Ethiopian. -- Lotus, of Montpclier. 
Horſe-tail, ſhrubby. "42421 72 . 


* i 


Hineyſuckle „evergreen. Medicago, ſurubby moon trefoil. 

Ka/mia, oli ve-leaved, Bignonia, the evergreen. 
Broad - lea ved, | - Tutſan, or park leaves. © | = 
Thyme-leaved. - > Rag-wort, the ſea. 1 £ 

Lauruftinus, common, - . © Lavender-cotton. 3 
Broad, —— 8 '- Wormwood, the lavender-leaved. 
Rough-leaved, | Ju, common, £3 
Oral-leaved. e Striped-leaved, _ - 

Zay, broad-leaved, .* -— Virginian. of” 

Narrow-leaved, v #41 


E e 3 


. * , 4 FIN T7 ”y 
Cd 3 et: -(- 6307 7 < 7 


Bay, common, -” 


(am 428 


Liz of fach Track and San bns that. wry heart 
Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at, the great 
ä — of many of the Warn 


0 , or rock-rc 
Ae or durfte en the ſorts, 


4 White, all the forts, 


Witlos-caved gave cifins,; with 
large White flowers and purple 


ſpots, 
BRENT With all the other ſpecies. 
Andromeda ebe ** Ce. Pinter. 
ſotrel- tree, | F* Cul vs Nafſ-tree, 
Caliculated, by 2 * $141 15 71 C | 
Marz fand. eee, female, or common uprig)t, 
Paniculated, 3 — 4 3 
But the three latter propagate Dear? Maryland, 
2 plentifully by — Dw 
oy the evergreen. * 
Inna, bardy 5 *. common, 


Arbor vitæ common, 
Chineſe. 


Arbor Judæ. ˖ ifs 4 CM 


. * * 
1443 Gig: 


Bay loblolly. 
Laurel, common, | 
Portugal. — 
Bladder- nt. 
Sens yellow Spaniſh, 
itvery, or white DIET EN 
White Portugal, 


Beech, common. 


Pocock's, $533 AX 2 
Scarlet. * SS. : Mubherry-tree. 
Birch, comm. Male, ſcarlet, ,» 


Black Virginia, ; Norway, - 55 2495.- Fj 


1 
1 
1 


Rebinia, falſe acacia, 
Larck, common, 

American black. 
Cedar of Lebanon, 
04k, Engtifh, 

American black, 
white, 
ſcarlet, _ 
Champaigne, 
Cut-leaved, 
Willow-leaved, 
Dwarf. 


Evergreen Oak, common, 
Cork-tree. 
1 :me-tree, common, 
American. 

— Penalylranian, 


Wabut, Englith, os ap 
Large Freach, -- 
American, 


Hiccory, the thin-fhelted, % 
thick- 8 


Shag bark. 
Belly, common, 

Carolina MAR” 
Juniber, common, 

Swediſh, 
_ Spaniſh, 

Italian. 
Cedar of Virginia 

White. N N 25 
Kalmia, broad-lenved, EN 

Thyme-leaved, 
; oo 

uus, Spaniſh, | 

Chinquepin, _ 


TREES, &c. raiſed from SEED. 


E * 
i i 


S — 
Pines, — commonly ae 
Scotch fir, 
Weymouth _ 
Stone, 


Frankincenſe, 


, Pinaſter, or wild, 


Jerſey, 


vamp, 

Virginia * 
| Aleppo, 
Prickly-teaved, — | 
Cemb | 


—_— 


* 


3 


mon, | PTL, "FN 
Maple-leaved, SEATS | 
Azarolus, ; Ft Bhs: 
Virginia azarole, a 4 
haw, 4 at) 4 
An en 


Ee 4. 


—_ 


* 
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A List of 8 A &c. being a e Cal 


lection of the beſt Sorts of their ſeveral Kinds; men 
tioning the principal Sorts as n Sms &c. 


eating, 
Codlin, 
Margaret apple, 
Golden pippin, 
kentifh pippin, 
Holland pippin, 
Nonpareil, 


Wheeler's ruffet, 
Golden rutlet, 
Dutch codlin, 


"Kentiſh codlin, 


Cat's bead. 
Golden rennet, 
French pippin, 
Winter pearngain, 
Loan's pearmain, 
Clufter pearmain, 


APPLE: Ss, Jenneting, or * 


Winter bon . 


3 de roy, | 
White beury, - 
Wiater beury, 

Groſſe muſcat, 


Au umn muſcat, 


Orange bergamot, 
Hamden's bergamot, 


Autumn ditto, 
Great ruſſolet, 


4D 


Summer bon. chreticn, 
Spaniſh ditfo, 
Autumn ditto, 
Meffieur Jean, 

La Marquiſe, _ 


Devionett, 


Winter . 
Creſan, | 
Colmar, 1 5 


* - 


Spencer's pippin, St. Germain, 
Scarlet pearm ain, - Lent, St. Germain, 
Fearn's pippin, * Swan egg, * 
Lemon pippin, -_ Chaumontelle, 
Vinter gree 4 = Vergolenſe. 
White coſſin, | Baking Pears, black . of Wer 
Aromatic ruſſet, * 8 | 
- Queening, the winter, inſon's warden, 
| ——> the ſummer, Uvedale's St. — 
Catvel, red, 1 Double flow ered, 
White ditto, paces, 45 Cadillac. | 
Margate, - Plans early white e primo 
Flanders pippin, Green gage, 
Kirk-town, or Kirton ble Orleans, 
Winter pippin, 3 Early M 
Stone pippin, . Drap d'or, 
 Margille, -Prbcoce noir, 
Praiſe-worthy, N 2 de Tours, 4 
-Italian apple, \ White bonum magnum, 
Noneſuch, | ' Red bonum magnum, or imperial, 
Kitchen rennet. Royal dauphin, y 
Pears, little muſcat, - - i * 
Green chiſſal or chaffelas, , a ite, j 
Catherine, Queen - mother, 7 
Jargonelle, . | Fortheringham, 
uiſſe madame, 1 Roche corbon, 5 
Windſor, R La royale, 
Groſſt r 


FRUIT TREES. 
Auure hative, or early gage, Ox heart; , | 
' Imperatrice, late ada Wm 
Paackes, nutmeg red, Amber, | 
White ditto, © 3 i . 4H 
r e 377 & ; 
Red Magdalen, Morella,, 6 92 
White ditto, © © © 2 
Nivette, 5 3 Wild black, 


Ts. : 6 
Nr 1 2 blue, 
171 Penne. 
TEES rly long blue, 1 
; * Early white, Fs 


7 
8 
= 
1 


 Grafes, white ſweet vater, * 
Black ſweet water, © 
Black July, 


mg 262: * 2 E. 491. a Rlack ctufer, 0 7214 A 


White m dine 7 
* 17400 TY UA. : 4 White chryſtal wes n- 14 Fee 


4 _ 
NeAlarines, ear) 55775 Mulberrits, common black,, 
Leere,, te, comm Wag, 
. r ee Tn NO! anti 
Red Romany,” „ A n e 26 
b - * a | y 
Golden, l © _neral culture. _ 


Scarlet, oj97-Iffit e Medlars, the R 
| e974 cages” ='y Nottingham; or Englith. - 4 
Temple, ue, the Portugal, 1 
Apple quince, „ 
„„ „„ 

: 9 thin-Melledr. | 
A. Double,” 25 aid 53751 1 18 


\ 


's, large — aber 


ALisr of the") hardy 
and Biennial FLower PLANTS, cultivated. in Eng- 
land, as ornamental Plants for Pleaſure Gardens, 


— wares tar-wort, 0 FER gl, dune. * 5 


A 


of, Condanti Aa 


pgs Pb WE i. 

ftag-wort, with narrow le Ri ar 
E lacge. due fow- Campanule, or EM . 
32 BL Ink - Double whiter © 


12 2 


Earty large blue nd” 1 Bree, the 


Pinks, * Catchfly, double-fiowered... 
varieties, | 


2 


Double white, 1 „ 742 
— 
ma Li of he Pal, commnn, | 
—— fiowvering. 
Purple, . . 
ö 8 


636 A Liſt of Herbaceous Fibrdyz-rooted, 


Double. * * | „ many varieties. bib 

Filinendula, or 83 Auricula, many varieties. | 
Columbines, common W Violets, double blue, 

Double red, Double white. 

Double white, Double red. ; 

Double ftriged, + 5 Violet tricolor, or heart's eaſo. 

Starry, double and fingle, | London-furide, or 3 

Early-flowering Canada. . Day-lily, red, 


Thalitrum, feathered columbine. Yellow. | 
Pulſatilla, blue paſque flower. * - Fumatory, the yellow, — 


Hellykocks, double rad, -- White. 

Double white, Bulbous-rooted, 

Double yellow. American ſorked. | 
Orobus, bitter veteh. - - Hconite, monk oye or vo 
Saxifrage, — e, 1 0 bane, 

i | > 2200 Blue monk's-hood,  — _ 

Purple. P- 0 Yellow, 
Vrronica, upright duc, % White, —— 

Drarſ be, der 12 Wholeſome ire bee 5 


42 Hellebore, or bear s-ſoot, 
TCommon black enn > 


y ſpecies. © -.. | Green-flowered: 
7 alevian, wd. garden valecian, ' Chriſfgeas Re 
White garden, ©  - : Winter Aconite. 
Greek valerian. | Maite Helleboxe. 


Rudbekia, American ſun- flower, Geranium, crane 's-biUz 
Dwarf Virginia, with. large yel- Bloody crane's-bill, 
low flowers, NR . 
Dwarf Carolina, ects red Roman, 
reflexed petals, and purple lo- Bladder-enppet. 
rets, Dae, common double red beer 
Virginia, vith vella rays and daiſy, 
red forgts; . White, 
Tall yellow, with purple ſtalks Double variegated, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves, . Ceck's-comb-. _ white and 
Taller, with yellow-fiowers, and red, f 
large five-lobed- leaves, and Hen ard chicken, whit and 24 
thoſe on the ſtalks ſingle, Ferula, fennel-giant. 
Talleſt yellow, with narrower Ranunculus, or crow- ſoot, 
leaves, Which are all of de Double yellow crow-ſoot, 
tobes. Double white nn ranun- 


; | 


Pulmonaria, . culus, 
Common, * E vith a large | yellow ; 
American. lone, >» 

3 purple, N - Turkey, or Turbos ranunculus,. 


with a large red flower, - 
.. (pider-yort, or-flower Yellow fovered,, 


of a day, 5 Perſan, innumerahle varieties, 
White, N 7 Peony, double red, 
Blue. 2242 Double white, ga 
acea, American knap-weed. Double purple, a : 
, Male, mjbiitye tangle fever 
Double ſcarlet, Sweet ſmelling Portugal, 
White. WE 25 Double roſe- coloured. 


* = 


* 


— bw. e 


$:]phium, baſtard chryſanthemum. | Mountain, purple, and violet, 
Ina, flower-de-luce, or ftags, * © There are fome. otber variefies,” 
violet coloured, 


Purple. TE b "$2 Io 
Balm of Gilead, (wect-ſeented, WY There are lereratother rarieties 
be weitere d in winter. ee * Angelica. - © 


Everlaſting Pea. - Aſphodelus, king fine: 4 
Euhatorium, ſeveral valle - Lufins, perennial, blue-flowered. | 
Scabious, purple, Ononis, reft-harrow, 
White. „zg adn r Large yellow-flowered 
Eringo, line, © ů © © Tradeſcantia, or Wat ſpider- 
White, TTHAIT JAWSS1,... 


The abov 8 of the 1 
| Varieties ee Perenniat- and Bicanials.-—-For the full Cot 
legion, ſee the Addanda.” 8 rasa, 


A Lisr of ſucks. Biennial and N Ban 
PAN TS as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 


merit Places in Gardens as ornamental PLAN TS. 
WALL FLOWPRs; de bloody, White, * Ait no 2 
double and nage, Red. Wy Ne hn 
Common yellop, double, 5 
Single, 9 
White. Ri | 4 | 
Stoct Gin gude; \he"Brocyton, Forge the edgy 2 
Scarlet Brompton, _—_— Weite, ©, ; 
—_— Brompton, "Oy Wa. „. the re 1 
* e ce Lt Nane. rent 2 
. | White: % * 5 be. eee th 8 „ | 
Purple, ; oy - Hettyhocks, the red, 7 
Striped | ID Yellow, r 
Sweet Wiltiams, the I gar, White. 
Deep red; © Rockets. 
Commen Wetsted AN Canterbury belts, CY 
Indian Pink, double and ſingle. White. * + 7 - 
Carnation, different varieties, ariſing Snaft-dragon. 
from ſeed. + a — the Hunguaidy 4 
Pini, many varieties, axilintz from The Welm, = 0 
ſeed. x  Long-ſpiked? be 
Riſe C , fingle. Honey, or ſatin- flower. 1 


Scarlet 8 the ſingle; 2 Columbines, doublt-ftriped; and ma 
5 the Greek, _ np varieties, ariſing from ſeed,” 


— 


The firſt two of theſe are very 


5,» Lit of Bdibous and T aberous-rooe 
| Frowss PLANTS. (9944 4 


AMARYLERS, comprilag the 2 of the 


a blue Lr. 
—— 
F 2 * 


i * „ Mariens. | 
Barbadoes reality, | Snow-Drof, the unall ſpring flow- 


ering, 
ourth, and Common, te, 
fifth ſhould be kept in pots to be Double. | 
ſheltered from fro; the other Leucojum, or great fammer-ſaov- 
four mufi be kept in pots, and drop, 
placed in the ſtove, See Great fummer mor- drop, with 
plante in the Aüddenda. © angular flalks, a foot high, 
Crocus Pernus, or —— and two or three flowers. in 


| hardy; the third, fi 


Common yellow, +. © each theath, of 

Large yellow, + Taller great faow-drop, with 

Yellow, vith black ES many flowers. 

White, 1 Ornithogalum, or ftar of Bethlebem, 
— White, with blue fripes, Great White pyramidal, with nar- 

Blue, with white 1 8 x row leaves, 

Deep blue Wie, with broad ſword- ap- 

Light blue, ane ed leaves, . on the 


5 e 


der of Naples, with Mang wee. 
iowers, 2: 388 TW dy nc 


ers in umbels ,or r 
1 * 
Frythronium, den  canie, vs. * 

tooth, 


— be 5 7 4 


Perfau lily, with, tall Kae, drk hong, with while Saweny 
Lower nn in Wor Bymntium, 


Triple CrOWN-YpPOR;croun, i 
Ihe ob one Garden double Anemone, with es- 
above gif apr a * ** 


Gold- agi ped lea. | 
Silver-iriped,leayed- 04 ; i | | 1221 
TY, early dwarf f,, P ne hs 11 ns 
Talk or ok common wil, nnn 1907 4 N 

tulip, rnb Ned — - L | 
Of the two f there ia an infnte Red, white, and purple, | 
variety: floriſts reduce them to Roſe and white, | 
the following claſſes, of each - Blacy Qriped with white. - 
2 which are many intermedi- Rayuncuhes, Furkey, with a fingte- 
ate varieties, ING JO talk, e 
1 


e Aenne ing: 


} \ 


„ hundreds, with mo beautiful' Double, with ſevbral cups,” ens 
- flowers, of which there are within another, 2 


-— Vetydouble'flovers,” it  - 2 ith 


—— or half * 354 21 ; 


a 4 ne. 2 , H Px — | 

by ſowing of [which all'the'fine leaved daffodi?, with Fi mid- 

miete df double fowers-are dre — the petals, 
obtained. Ar A0. . 3 = 4: ande r 


- White defodil, with — "i 
aped leaves, 7 ZM Polyanthuss nafciffus, having na- 
5 with taller ems and ny mall flowers: on a ſtalk, 
— *- - from' the ſume Heath ;" of this 
fhaped 2 are the following varieties: 
Broad-leaved 3 ——— with white cups; 
larger white" flowers," eight) or Yellow; wich yellow cups, 
tem in a heath, W Wpite, with yellow ups, 


2 pos Py — 5 — 
| flowers in a heath, a 2 cups, 
1 


„* 


#7 3 


_ "Mexican, with two flowers,” White, with erdage caps 
Ceylon, with one flower, ite, with ns 
-- Broadifh roundifi-leaved of Am- cups, 18 


© +} boynayg with many fowers, Yellow, with — 
: ein low" ſea-daffodil;” with Yellow, with Tee 


narrow leaves, and many Bow- cups, wok 
ers. Wien — 
_ The'two firſt are Gander ——_—_ rieties, & GH _ 


ceed in the full ground; but Autumw#fnardits. © 7 
A demon wed 


a ſtove. Large ſingle, 
A (allium) ſpecies of Common dou : 
producing ornamentat Double, with . 
Broad - leaved, yellow, CORE the lily, common white lily, 
Great broad-leaved, TY "Wy With ſpotteU owe 


flowers, With double flow 
Bioad-leaved; with ns Witk uri 


ers, in large round —_—_— Lon apt 


Smaller . dant flowers, 
Purple, 4 5 - Goninon otrige lily; 
Roſe-coloured. , en af - of Single flowers, 1 

Funaria dee, or — Witb double flowers, 

- | fumatory, . b - With teiped Tex 64, 
| Greater purpley- 1 „ Hery; bufh- bearing my; pro- 
Hollow -rooted. ducing bulbs at the joints of. 
Virginian, vita forked aver. the tenths; © is? * 1.5 


Narciſſua, or dattotlil; common dou- | Commownarrow:ievredy | 
die yellow daffodiys Great &rvid-leaved; 
Single yellow, wick the middle Many flowered, * 

; cup as long as the petals,.! | -Dloary;'® 843! 156k wy 26 aid 


e, with ellow-cupsy -. Nartagow-lily; — 


0 Tuberous - rooted Flowers. A 
Turk's-cap, from the reſlexed Aſp hode! lily, A= dne * 


poſition of their flower leaves: 
there are many varieties, and 
which differ from the other 
ſorts of lilies, in having the 
petals of. their flowers reflexed 


or turned backward, and ſome -' 
with the whole: flower alfo re- 


flexed. 3 1 
The varieties are, 
Common red martagon, with 


very narrow ſparſed leaves, or 


ſuch as: grow without 2 all 
over the flower ſtalk, 
Double 1 a 
White, 
Double white, 
White ſpotted, 
Scarlet, with broad ſparſed leaves, 
Bright red, many-flowered, of 
pompony, with ſhort, grafly, 
ſparſed leaves, 
Reddiſh hairy martagon, with 


64 


tuberous root, 

Broad-lea ved purple, with « bul- 
bous root, 

Aſtztic, with white: umbels and 
bulbous root, 

American, with — "white * 
bels and bulbous root. 

The frſt of theſe require ſhelter 
ſrom froſt; and the other three 
require the conſtant protection 
of a ſtove ; — mM 


pearance in flower. 


Tuberoſe, or Indian — 


cinth; it produces à ſmall 
ſtem, three or four feet high, 
adorned with many white mne 
ers of great ſragancy ; 2 
The varieties are, 
Fine double tuberoſe, | 
Single tuberoſe,- | 
Small flowered, 
Striped leaved. 


\ %# 


leaves growing in whorls round Iris Bulboſa, or bulbous Iris, Pertan, 


the ſtalk, 
Great yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, ſpotted, , - 
Purple, with dark ſpots . and 
broad leaves in whorls round 
the falk, or moſt 3 
Turk's-cap, 
White- ſpotted Turk b ; 
Canada martagon, with yellowiſh 
large flowers W and 
leaves in whorls, - 
Campſcatence martagon, with 
ere bell-ſhaped flowers, 
Philadelphia martagon, with two 
erect bright purple flowers. 
Squills, ſea-onion, or lily-byacinth, 
common lily-hyacinth, with a 
lily root and blue flower, 
Peruvian, or broad-teaved, hya- 


einth of Peru, — 


- ery 
With white flowers, - id 
— white N u, 


ue, 
Autumnal Ae 


byacinth, 
Larger flarry blue byacinth of - 


* zantium, | 
Purple ſlar- flower of Pere, 2 
Tialiaz blue-ſpiked ſtar- lower. 


with three erect blue petals, -- 
called ſtandards, and three re- 
flex petals, called fails,, which 
are variegated, called Perfian 

— Iris, with a We 
flower, 

Common narrow-teaved — 
Iris, with 2 blue ber i 

| White, 

Yellow, | 1 

Blue, with white falls, .- 

Blue, with —— 

Greater broad-leaved — es I- 

. ris, with a . blue Hover, 


Bright purple, 


Deep purple, 
V 


ariegated,  -,. 
Great, with a and. n 
plane or fat leaves, with blue 


| Of the. above — — 


termediate varieties. 


acm, eanern, with large flowers, 4 


Of theſe there are manꝝ varieties, 
and of which there are ijppu- - 


- merable ee or 
tints of colou 


Of double ſorts chere are, 


hites, 
| Whine, with yellow opes, 
Whites, with red eyes, 
"en," ny r or purple 


Leontice, lion's-leaf, largeſt yellos, 
with fingle foot-ſialks to the 

| — — — 
ed foot-ftalks to the leaves. W. 
I 
L 


with a purple flower, and an- 
-eoloured; gular heart-ſhaped leaves, Tl 
With many intermediate ſhades The fame, with a black floxer, 
odr varieties.” | The ſarne, with white flowers, 
(Muſcaria), or — hyneinth, Red ſpring- flowering, with heart. 
Ath-coloured, - — 65 rt 
| white, 6 4 
._ » Entire white, Net imelling, 
Purple winter flowering, with a 
.- _ pane orbicular WY _ 
leaves, 


| The tao fit rarities are hardy, 
me Perſiats ſorts are impaticnt 
of frofts, nd mould be kept 
mn pots to de oycafonally wel- 
- . veved; but all the 'others vill 
* 


"Thats we very knrdf, and p — — 
— eee reer "FA 


- N » 7 * 
20 — 4480 a G £ 20 „„ 4 L hy W - 
: - 
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A Lisr of Annual Frowen PLants; that vg fuch 
as come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the ſame 
Year, and which maſt therefore be raiſed every Year 
from Seed ; and the. Sox re here mentianed.are pech 
per 49 orvamenea Paws for the Fer Gard, 
and- Pleaſure Ground. - 


We ride ans iro te er hens da that 
is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the leſs tender, 
rr 
moſt common Kinds. Le! 


The cen Tollowing, are the more carts and cee 


„Kinds. 

F1RST exags | 
Yettow=fri 
3 4 


© Melongens, or egg plat, ts purple, 


Fare: . 3 N Baan 8 . 
4 N 1 e 
| Browallia. 3 no! 


8 i] te, OD SUEFMSU 2 . 1 ce — . 
Stramonium, te Jogkls pry, — Plant. ; 2 

Double hte, Scarlet i; a Wu 
Marvel of Perg, W- f 

Red-dnp et, White, — fiaged, = | 

The above fi re 2 e 3 


e April, 
May, and June; but the ſenfitire and bumble plants, after being 


— ould always be continued — — 


lenſaliop, — Fl got 8 to the tosch. ” 
- Ko 13 4 
74:4 
' 1 
> 3q * +. 4+ 4 2 1 4229 
— 0 4 * 
L _ . — 2 
If ? 4 3 
1 - 4 \ * * * —y EF 
1 — « 4 C7 4.65 3 | - 1 48 Fe: as * „ - — 
—_ a * , + x 
F be - * 0 — I b , 4 * 2 5 % > * 
; 2 F — * R 4 » ws 
— * — EW F «- 4 4 k 9340 - * 2 1 1 : 3 
- CS © + w® #53. hacsd - SS + 4 124. WEIS w © a — — 
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#-\ SECOND: CLASS: or ANNUALS, | 
e987 Hh 215 aus Xl 996 IN MC 7 AMORE AID C1791 
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The following are ſomewhat | — — than the fore- 
Fou bur 7 in order to have them flower in any to- 
Time in the Summer, they ſhould be fuſt 
raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tran. 

, * Planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See 
the Articles of. leſs! tender, or hardier ien 


March, April, and May. u 

AFRICAN Marigold, the orange, _ -. pally cultivated for their tan 
--Yetlow,, © - 8 g growth, together with © the 
Straw-coloured, beauty of their palmated leaves, 
Double of each, which are ſingularly large, ſome 
Double-quilled. 2 2? A i * © of which, including their lobes, 

French Marigeld, the ariped, . will mealure 855 , N ſech 
The yellow, | and ſoine , 
— — ird „ Tobacco, dae AY 
- "Dwarf: „„ I. Broad-teavels, ** +5 


Chi na- After , the double, 


Branching perennial. ©, *© 
Double parple, 


17 
' EW * . 7 Allile, with red. 1 4 
[299 With yellow fruit. 9 
Gourds, round ſmooth 


Rock, or ee, 
* . — — ff 
Stone coloured. 


Borele Gourd, fome mee lob thou 
two or three to five or fix feet 


| 2 


IS Vs 


. 


Indian P ind, doable, * 1ndian Corn, the tall, 3 
Single, 2 has Derr av 

_ Large impersk Ne froffrata, blue,” ; 941 93 
Atetengi. 5 en lee 1326 33 te, - 4 845 41 


Palas Ci, the commb6n, with Corfvolowlus, ſcarlet flowered. / 


large grey leaves, Pella Balſam, — or” 
Tall red-ftalked, with very large Cafficum, the long red-podded. 
green leaves, Long yellow-podded, 
Smaller green, Red, thort, thick, roundiſh-pod- 
er with heart - ſhaped ded, 
leaves, With heart-ſhaped pods, 


Theſe plants of palma / chrifti With cherry-ſhaped fruit, red, 
grow from three to eight or Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow. 
ks feet high, and are — 6 


Aist of Annual Flowers. 645), | 
Buſh baſil. ::: 52 114% Ten-week Stock Sage,, 1 


D The double refj## 2 +> ras. 
Yellow. wells? Double white, £4:4% 
Tree Amaranthus, „Double purple, 2 8 921 
Trailing ſpiked amsrantlus, or Dwarf French. 
love lies bleeding, * ten-qweek Stock, with _ 
Prince's-feather e ee flower lea, 
> Bloody —— 4 * With 1 a 6ngte Bowen? 
3 Cn yellow, . ; The double of this fort makes a * 
. * pretty e be pI 
ſt tee, tee variegated. | ah 4 
1 LED 4 
Note. The ten-week flocks: will grow if ſown on 42 
© cards the end of March, and Mould be afterwards tranſplanted ; but 
uv ſoving and bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they wil flower © 


ſooner by a month or ſid wek s. „ Bf, 263 owe bus lt 

The China-after chryſanthemums, white and purple Sultans African 
aud French marigold, alkekengi, perſicaria, &c. will alſo grow in a 
rum border of natural earth, if ſown in April, and afterwards tranf- 
planted ; but they vill not flower ſo ſoon by a month or fin wouky as * 
ven ſown and properly forwarded.in a hot-bed. 

In the above glaſa of -anguals, ſome ſorts are introduced hich wie” 
lizewiſe ranged in the firſt, claſs, intimating that they may alſo be raifed 
in 2 moderate hat-bed, and managed as the other plants of lefs tender 
Euuals; but by giving.them the athiiance of different hot-beds, as dĩi- 
rected in the culture of the more tender an 1 are raiſed to 2 4 


larger ne, ng. flower carkier: * | 7 
FFI A N fr 
. 12 1710 , a 4 f 845 . SY 
Er 1. 25 er 
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ds Or hardy Kinds. 
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The followitig are Rd Annuals, r viriog no . 
ance of artificial Heat, but hould all, or at leaſt moſt 
of them, be ſown'in the Places where it is deligned © 
they ſhall flower: See the Articles of HakD&y Ay- 
NUALS, 10 February, March, April, and May. 


ADONIS Fimoer, or flos- Adonis, Dwarf. bs 
the red-fioweringy  Lufines, the noſe, © 


The yellow. Large blue, 
Candy, Tuft, the large, Small blue, 
Purple, 3 e Vellow, 
White. een 1 
Larkſpur, the 2 le, * © Scarlet, 
Double-branched, |, : Marbled. 
Large blue double,  Sun-PFlower, the tall double, 
Double white, 5 Double dwarf. 


1 - 


S FN 


33 A r 


1 marigold. | 
Annual Cape Mangas, with a vis- 
let and white flower. : 
____ Migrenette, or Reſeda, the ſweet 

Theupright, 

an 
Nigella, or devii in buch, the Pal Facebea. 
OY Os + "Is FF 


The white. 
Oriental mallow, curled, 44 or baſlard fumatory. 
Lene FS Jeet Stock Gillifowert, in vr. 


— 


— — L 
97 £3517 Plant. © 
bn 3 
| Round-leaved. 
Indian Cm. 


An "Re 
Gude He. . 


Note. In the above claſs F 
which are alſo among the lefs tender kinds; ſhowing, that in defect of 
kot-beds they may. be raiſed in the natural ground. | 
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; | 
% — 


N > — 
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n PLANTS. 
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ASPARAGUS, Dutch, 
Graveſend, 


ten or twelve inches high. 
Pear, early golden hotſpur, 


— 


; 1 | 8 1 h. 5 Meg wa; d | Onions, — — comme,” 


[ — . I kite turnefi-reoted, _ - 


" Py ö . — 
* 0 Fig Long » 


A Lift of Kitchen-garden Plants. 


Red-fruited, 


£77; + 1 1 Cabbage colevort, ſuperior ſor 
general culture. | 
 Coleworts are now for+ ſamilx 


* 
White, or cauliflower broccoli. uſes, generally raiſed from 


Cabbage, ſmall catly, / | ſeeds of any ſorts of the ſmall- 
Early dwarf ſugar-losf, © 7 er or moderate ſize, cloſe- 

: * rge ſugar-loaf, , growing, quick-hearting white 
arch ire rij, — \ . cabbage, ſuch as the ſugat- 
Batterſca early, A" ES At 73: loaf, Yorkftire, Batterſea, &c. 


Either of the above for the fea but thoſe of the fugar-loaf- are 
crop, but _ Rs. 8 — to all the others ſor 
four latter for principal ſupply : bas - ſeeetneſs of 

und the large ſugar-loaf kind any of the other ſorté, as above, 
alſo ſor the firſt general ſummer are equally eligible ſor genera! 


hae crop, or--likewiſe for — crops of good coleworts. See. 


occaſionally. EY June, July, and Au- 
Wb ee tbr" a... guſt, 1425 t en 
generat crop, being ſmall, but Sea — or cabbage. 


a very ſweet eating cabbage, Cutumber, early ſhort prickly, / 
and will come en, v ” Short cluſter prickly, + '” | 


Long - ſided. , Let prickly,” - n 
Large oblong hollow, e White, „iz 
Common White, ny flat=> White Turkey, 

| headed, | Green Turkey, 4 Lace? 
Large dramcabbage, | * Smyrna. 1 5 5 3 


Red Dutch. Round long-keeping, 
The lag- mentioned, if of the Oval long-keeping, .* 
true fort, is all over of very White Spaniſh, .- 15 
deep or dark red, with ery Spaniſh red, of 2 
thick leaves; the baſtard, or Silver-kinned Spaniſh 
- - degenerated - ſorts, are of a Portugal, very large. 
pale or faint red, with thinner Either'of the above may be ſov- 
leaves, and the veins of which ed for a full erop; but the fit 


are whitiſh, 7 . three are- ow for long keep- 
Muſk cabbage. _, ing. 
Turnejs cabbage, vit the turnep part Welch onion. 
above ground, The laſt never bels ſo is only 


\Turgep-rooted calibago, with the ſown principally in Augu#, 


turnep part under ground. being very hardy to ſtand the 
Caf:ficum, for its ſeed-pods to pickle, winter for early ſpring uſe. 
red-podded, Leek, London. 
Large heart-ſhaped podded, Kadi, early berger, with purple 
Large bell-ſhaped podded, roots, 
Large angular podded, With red roots, | 


Red, ſhort, round podded, Salmon, or ſcarlet, 


Cherry-ſhaped podded. | 
 Eove-apipley its fruit for og and turnep-rooted. 


*/15; = ,;: 


n | 
eg. ſor the main Colewerts, the common open pes” 


eating; "though . 


Small round upper Italian 


* 


Red turnep-rooted, 
Long-rooted white. | 
Turnef:-ravted large black Spaniſfa 
radiſh. 


Littucer, green cos, 
White ditto, 
Ked ditto, 
Aleppo, or ſpotted, 
Common cabbage lettuce, 
Brown Dutch cabbage, 
White Dutch, 
Grand admiral or admirable,” a 


very large and fine ſort of 
cabbage lettuce; it was formerly 
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Saucy, 1 for the main 8 


had, 
Yellow, 
White. 
Borecole, green-curled, 
Red. 
Parſley, commen plane-leaved, | 
Curled-lcaved. 1 
Hamburg l, large- rooted parſley ha v- 
ing large carrot-ſhaped white 
roots, which is the part of the 
plants to be eaten; or alfo the 
leaves occaſionally, as in the 
commen parſtey. 


greatly cultivated by the kit- Cards9n, for the talks of its large 


chen-gardeners about London, 


leaves when blanched. 


for their ſummer crop, but is dane, or French ſennel, a plant 


now much degenerated; it-is in 
perſection in July and Auguſt, 


Cilicia, 

Imperial, 

Capuchin, 

Honey, Foes" > 3 
Curled, * e. 
Early frame lettuce, 24 
Hardy green cabbaging, 

Elack Spaniſh, 


Lap, or common open lettuce, to 


. Both for ſallads and * 


for ſoup and ſallad, &c. when 
the- bottom of the flalks are 
blanched, by earthing up. 
Purflane, the golden, 
Green, 
Cre, the common, 
Curled, 
Broad -lcaved. 1 
Muftard, brown, * 
White for ſmall ſallading. 


ſow early in the ſpring to cut Rafe, for ſmall ſallading; alſo for 


up young for ſallads. 


Celery, Italian, or common upright, 


Selid-ftalked upright, 
Great upright, 


Turnep-rooted, called celeriac, 
Curled-leav ed. 


Endive, green-curled, be for the 


main top, 

White-curled, 

Dwart- cm French, 

Batavian large upright, for au- 
tumn uſe, will not ſtand the 
winter; uſed principally for 

. ſewing and for-ſoups, alſo for 
ſallads occaſionally. 

Shinach,triangular-ieaved, or prick- 
ly- ſeeded, proper for the in- 
ter crop. See Auguft. 

Nound-leaved, or ſmosth-ſced- 
ed, for the ſpring and ſummer 
crops, 

French, different from the above, 
but very good to eat, having 

very thick leaves. 


field culture, for ſeeding cattle, 
and for its fel. 
Sorrel, the common. 
F rench, or rounded-leaved, 
Candy, or Cretan, 
Lurnet, its leaves for winter ſal- 
lads, &c. 
Corn Fal. av, or lamb's lettuce, for 
_ winter and fpring ufe. 
Beet, red, cultry ated 1 tor its der 
White, 5 
- Green, | g 


The two laſt are cultivated fot 


their leaveg/in ſoup, &c. 
Mangel wurzel beet, for its root 
and leaves; but principally 
the latter, to boil like fpi- 
nach; and the ſtalks of the 
leaves in the manner of Apa 
ragus. 
Ciertiil, for ſallads and ſoups. 
Potato:s, early dwarf, 
Large round, excellent for the 
2a cragy 


4 by 


* for a full crop, 
— | Round red, 
| Round white, 
White kidney, 
Cluſtered American. 
Parſach. 
Carrots, orange- coloured, 
Red, or early horn carrot, 
__ Yellow-rocted, 
White, 


is ſuperior for the main crop, 
and beſt ſor general culture, 
it growing long and large; 
the red and yellow alſo are 
very good; though the yellow 
is not common, and the white 
| fort is rarely to be ſeen. 
Scorzonera, for its roots. 
Shallots. 


Largg-rooted. 
Rocambole, for its roots and heads. 
Salſafy, for its roots, alſo its young 
ſhoots in ſpring. 
Stirrets, for its root. 


1 MARIGOLD, double, 
& Single. 
| Savory, the winter, 
* Summer. 
my Marjoram, ſweet (annual) 
EF Pot, (perennial). 
> Thyme, common, 
Lemon, 
_ Silver-tipped. 
Hyſſa, common, — 
12 | "Variegated. . 
Is Sage, red, beſt for common 3 
_ Green, 
, Tea-ſage, ſmall-leaved, 
Balſamic broad-jeaved. 


| . kitchen uſes, - 
* Pepper, for diſtilling, 
0 Orange, principally for curioſity. 
Balm, the garden. 
”  Perny-royal. : 
Double Chamomile. 
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Large oblong, alſo very fine Ramfrion, for its root. 
Gourds. 


Pumbins. 
8 


But. the firſt ſort, orange carrot, Melons, 


 Garlick, common, or ſwall-rooted, ; 


" Swzzr and Potr-Hzzs, 


— x 


— 


7 
The above three . 
Lind, and of which are many 
curious varieties, are ſome- 
times cultivated for their fruit 
for culinary purpoſes while 
quite young, and. ſome when 
ripe for pumkin pies, xc. 


Cantaleupe, 
Large carbuncle ditto, 
White ditto, 

ditto, 


There are many more 2 
of melons, but the above are 
the beſt ſorts, and what are 
generally cultivated for the 


main Crop. 


Mater melons, very oy 
Torrages, for its tops in gs and Myfhreews. 
fallads. 


and ſome for Mepicix, 


Fennel. 
Dill. 8 
Chervuil. 
Lavender. 
Roſemary. 


Baſil, the ſweet, 
Bu 


ſh, 

Both of which are tender plants, 
and- raiſed only in hot-beds, 
like capſicum and love-apple, 
&c. and tranſplanted into the 


full ground in FI: 
Anife, 


Carraway. 
Nrack. 


Mint, ſpear, proper ſort ſor various Clary. 


Borage. 
Burnet. 
Tarragon,  -— 
Tarfey. | 


Angelica. 


Bugloſe. 


. 


* 4 


ty 


Bi 


Ane ee Meets Ws _ 


e de, for ten, by way fond of it; for they will roll 
of medicine. and tumble about it, and cat * 
E r tear the herb to pieces. 
e N 


* 4 N . 
# + ; w * «aw 
S. 5-4 * S - _— XX” . "3 —_ 4 8 * * * * <h— F tha 5 2 * 
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A Lier of gn of the principal Sorts of One, Hou, 


PLANTS. ; 
ALVES, .the large — " Ciftus, rock roſe, fred ſorts. 
Largeft ſtriped ditto. .C le, double. 
Ales, the African forts, _ Cyclamen, the Perfian, : 
Mitre, Sweet ſcented. 5 
Sn, e -___ Corenilla, jointed podded. 
Tongue, 44 . fix or eight ſorts, 
Upright triangular, 1 N tiſus, trefoil. A 
pPentangular, N 7 Canary. heck 
Succotrine, 3 2 797 Dioſma, ſeveral ſorts. * 2 
Cobweb, f 11 \ Tris wvaria. '- 
Partridge-breaft, Elifthorbia, 
Cuſhion, Several ſpecies. 
| Large pearl, Geraniums, crane's-bill, 
| Pearl- tongue, The ſcarlet, 3 0 
Soap-like, Balm-ſcented, 
Keel-ſhaped, Scarlet horſe - ſhoe, £ 
Fan, a Pink ditto, A 
Cat-chapped, - Variegated, 
Spiral. Sorrel-leaved, 
Arms. Nutmeg ſcented, | 
Ambroſia Mexicana. Striped-leaved, | $ 
Anthyllis, Jupiter's beard. Roſe-ſcented, . - 
Areetis, wind-ſeed, ſeveral varie= Vine-leaved, 
ties. _ Hollow-leaved, 
Aa, the African ſhrubby. _ Heart-leaved, 
Autloſſiermum. Spear-leaved, 
Afpriynum fruticoſum. Noſegay-flowered. 
Atium Macedonicum, or Macedonian Gnafthalium, ſome varieties. 
parſley. Grewia, | 
bs, Aſparagus, ſhrubby, two or three Heath, African, many ww "." 
15 varieties. Heliotropium ar boreum. 5 
ey B:ſra, golden rod-tree. Hypericum, the Chineſe. 
he Buftkthalmum, ſome varieties. Hermannia, ſeveral ſorts. 
Larfpranula, beli-flower, e the Azorian, | 
The Dutch, Catalonian, . 
American. f Yellow Indian. 
— or Cauary bell-hover. Tria, ſeveral ſpecies. 
Chryſcoma, goldy locks. Tufticia, two ſorts. 
mvelvulus, the ſilvery. " MKiggelaria. . 
Cel rus, ſtafl- tree, box-leaved. Leonurus, lion's n — 5 
Hortia, ilex-lea ved. Lemons. 
er. Oranges. 


Fra 


o 
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| "Candy Fuft Tree. * r or — 
Lotus, or bird's foot vol tro or Sedum, n 
three ſorts. Plai 
_ box thorn. 3 n fereral ſorts, 
iſcus. Lum Plinii, or cherry. 
; — — TAG WIS Pomum Amoris. —— 
Malabar 


: .  Stafalia, ſome varieties. 
Meſembryanthemums; many ſorts. Tetragonia, ſhrubby. 


Myrtles, many forts. Tacrium, ic, or tree 
Oleander, red, " mander, with ſeveral 1 

_ White, 1 2 Tanacetum fruteſcens, 1 tan 
Double. | ſey. 

Olive, Thea, tea- tree, green. 


Ofuntia, Indian fig, ſome varieties. Bohea. 
Ofteoſhermum, | anne. ſun- flow Thymbra, mountain hyſſop, ſpiked, 


er. Whirled-leaved, 
Ononis, reſt harrow. ; Thyme mafiie. 
Piylica, the heath-leaved. Trackelium cæruleum, or blue-throat 
Phyſalis, winter cherry. | wort, A : 
Sage, the ſhrubby African, Ke. _ Verbena, Bonarian, tall ſpiked. - 


Silber Tree. Vitex, three-leaved. - 
Scabious, the ſhrubby, | 


Fe 
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| HarDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS: 


COMPRISING 


„ A complete- and full Diſplay of all. the Perennials — 
Bienuials of the 4 and fleſhy-rooted Tribe, both 
ornamental Flowering Kinds and for Variety in the 
Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, & c. with nt 
Obſervations on their Culture. 


ä —_ 8 ä — ü- 


As in the preceding Arrangements of Trees, Shrabs, and 


Biennial, fibrous, and fleſhy-rooted Kinds, if in full 
Collection, would greatly exceed any of the others; and 
of that Tribe the foregoing Liſt thereof compriſes chiefly 
a Selection of the principal ornamental flowering Sorts, _ 
peculiarly adapted as flowering Plants, for adorning the 
pr Fiower Borders, Beds, and other Compart- - 
ments of the Flower and Pleaſure Garden; but as there 
are numerous other Species and Varieties cultivated, as 
flowering Plants, in many curious Gardens; and for © 
Variety, Obſervation, and œconomical Purpoſes, here 
follows a general Kegiſter of the Whole togetner, for 
the Aſſiſtance of thoſe ho may r Rr to make 
a full Collection. , 


Conſiſting of an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
principal Genera, or Families, furni thing numerous 
Species and Varieties for Ornament and Variety in 
Flower Gardens and Pleaſure G ounds; all principaily 
Perennial, or many Years' Plants, and Biennials, or 
Plants of but two Years Duration, but conſiderably the 
greater Part are Perennial; or of many Years' Durability 
in the Root, but the Stalks herbaceous (not beco.n- 


Ff 3 


Plants, thoſe of the Hardy Herbaceous Perenniat and- 


1 
ö 


— 


in Autumn and Winter; though ſome, as the Wall- 


+. 
— 


422 


- * 
* 
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They are arranged 


Ackhillea, milſoil or arrow, 


ing woody), moſtly n the Root in | the Spring, 
flower in Spring, Summer, &c. and decay to the Ground 


flower, Stock July flower, and a few others, are durable 
in Stem and Branches for one, two, or three Years; and 
all the Species of this Tribe are, in the greater Part, 
fibrous: rooted, of numerous ſmall. Fibres; , ſome alſo 
with thick fleſhy Fangs, others tuberous; with round, 
or irregularly. knobbed, and oblong fleſhy Tubes 
and moſt of which, both fibrous, fleſhy, and tuberovs. 
rooted, propagate abundantly by Off-ſets of the Root; 
others by. Slips and Cuttings of the Stalks in Summer: 


5 Layers, ale Wye Kc. and 50 alan] | 


moſt of the Sorts alſo by Seed. 


Tn this e Liſt, and cotfiderable Tribe of 8 


Perennials and Biennials, there are numerous moſt beau- 
tiful flowering Plants, and ſome are curious, principally 
in their Mode of Growth, Foliage, &c. and ſome as 


officinal Plants; all eligible to adorn and diverſify the 
different Flower Com 


; flowering, in the = 
ferent Sorts, from January „February, March, till 
October, and November, oo December: moſtly far- 


niſhin Re ao e LSE 
are us for x "= 


All the Sorts in the following Arrangements re fuck 


Medical Plants. 


may be bad matt of the nee. te 


vs Pe 


incipally FEES ihe Botanic od Lag 
lich Names of the ſeveral Families or and all 


the Species placed in their reſpective Families, and di- 


ſtinguiſhed by their moſt (ue * with n 
ties Leber — of each 


— 
i 
A. | \ (Clavenna) or alvery wilfoil, 
ANTHUS, or gone ack... Noble milſoil, 


Soft or fmooth peat, 9 Ne or ſweet maudlin, 
- Thorny+-leaved, © Lavender ecotton-leaved, _ 
Moſt thorny-leaved. __ (Prarmica) or ſneeze-wort, - © 


4 


Double ſneeze-wort, nal, 
Millafalium) commom milſoil, Southernwood-leaved m 

1 4 commcen, Long, or ſeverſew- lea ed. 
E gyptian 1 539 


Hoary mil foil, 13 
Alpine milfoik © 


Dowvny milfoil, >- 


2 
. 


2 


1 or common early blue, 
Variegated flowered, 


mm) yellow wolf's bane, : 
| e wt — 


(Anthora) or ſalutiſerous, 


White ſalutiſerous, 
Hooked- flovered — Fiv-leaved palmated hollyhoek, "ol 
(Cammarum) or Stirian aconite, different varieties as above. 
Purple Stirian, = Alchemilla, lady's mantle, + \ 
Blue- purple Stirian, large-fow- Common lobated-leaved, 
ered. Alpine, finger-leaved, 
Acorus Calamus, or ſweet-ruſh. Hybridan, or mule alpine, 
Adra, herb. Chriſtopher, Pentaphyllous, or five-leaved. 
Spiked flowering, 4 or byacinth- flow ered aloe, 
Black berry bearin, 4 or ſword vpright-leav- 
Whiite-berried, ſſr | ed aletris, 
Racemoſe — ; Farinoſous, or mealy American 
Alira Moſchatellina, or moth, © aletris. 
or hollow rot. Althea, marſh be; * 
An: Vernalis, vernal, or ſpring Offcinal, or common, © © © 
perennial Adonis. Cannabinons, cr hemp-leaved}; 
Adianthum fredatum, or foot-leaved Ay/jſum, alyſſun, or madwort, 
Canada maiden hair. > Saxatile, or 1 . 9 
Ageratum altiſimum, or talleſt hemp ſon. | 
- agrimony. - Hoary alyffon, - 
Agrimonia, or agrimony, „ : 
Eupatoria, or common, Hyperborean, or northern, 
Creeping oriental agrimony, Cretan alyſſon, 
Agrimonoides, or three-leaved, . Mountain diffuſe-ſtalked, 
Cdorous, or Tweet-ſcented. + (Peficaria), or blodder-podded. | 
A OPS or roſe em- Anchuſa, buglaſs, "OO Its. 
Oriental yellow, © ED Se 


Coronate-flowered,. or common Evergreen ene | 
roſe campion, ala lanata, or downy-ſow- - : 


Several varieties, via. 2.4 tle. 
Red flowered, "} Anemone, | 
White flowered, - ; Coronarius Bean: or narrow . 
Double flowered, _ | leaved garden anemone, * * 
Red and white, —_ © Single red narrow-leayed, or 
* Jovis), a. flower of Jupi- poppy anemone, 
„Double red — * 
f 2 bugle, - + other varieties, 
iental or eaſtern bugle, arden broad-leaved * 
Pyramidal bugle, * many varieties, viz. 
Creeping rooting-Rtalked,. Red fowered, 
Geneva blue „ Scarlet flowered, 
creeping, - ” Purple, 
Acea, holly hock, 7 Crimſon, 
Roſe-flowered common, Blue, l 
Several 222 — Wheel, $ REY 


- —— — 
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Roſy, or bluſh-coloured, + 
Red and white griped, 
Red, „Lite, and 1 
Blue =p4 white, 
Double of each, with many in- 
termediate varieties, 
Wocd atemone, biue, 
Dosble blue dd, 
White wood, 
Apennine blue ancmone, 
Dichetomus, or fork-Gatked, 
> arciffus-fowered atemouc, 


Anthyllis vulneraria (v ulneraria) or 


Lliagc), or graſs-leay ed, 
" (Likafrum), or Savoy ſpider. 
wort, 
Oſüſrage merſn ſpider-wort, 
Ramoſe, or brauching. 


ſcarlet kidney vetch. 


Abecynum, or dog's bane, 


Andretamum-lcaved, or- ealeh - 4 
fly apceynum, 
Cannabindus, or hemp-apecynum 
0 Canada. 


(1 haliAroides),or goals rue-leay- Aquilegia, or columbine, 


cd apcuoric, 
Alpine anemone, 
Virginia anemone, 
Double - nov ered Virginia. 
Ancmere h:fratica, or hepatica, 
Flue hepatica, 
; White bepatica, 
Fed hepatica, 
Double of each. 
Aucmcne fruljatilla, or pulfatilla, © or 
paſque flawer, blue. 
HAarrhem (GH) fen nel, 
Common ſweet * 
Dark- green leaved, 
Ex. arſed-leaved.. 
Arelica, 


Common blue karry flowered, 

Nectarium flowered, 

Double nectarium flowered, 4 
Treble nectarium flowered, 

Full nectarium flowered, 

Roſe coloured, - 


Arxrenaria grand! Hora, or Great fiow- 


eved Arenaria. 


Aretia alina, Alpine 0 talked 


4. chargelica) or common, dark Arxetia. 


purple, 
Lycid, or mining 
Aulmis, chamomile, 
Noble, or common, 
Double-f0 
(Pyrethrum), or | pelltory | "of 


Spain, 


"ri 1 Birthwort, 


iftolockia) or Common Spanifh, 
ematitis), or pon Birth- 
3 Clematis, 
Long-rooted, 

Round-rooted, 

Odorous American. 


Tinctorious, or dy er 2 tanſeyJleav= Arnica, 


ed, or ox-eyxe chamomile. 
3 — or ſwap-dragon, toad's' 
: flax; &c. 
Major, or greater, common, 
White flowered, greater, 
Ned flowered, greater, 
Variegated flow ered, greater, 
Striped leaxed, greater, 
Purple Veſuv ian ſnap-dragon- 
(Linaria) or toad's flax, common 
yellow, 
Geniſta-leaved toad's flax, 
Montpelier toad's flax, 
Gibraltar dark purple, 
| Daimatian. 
3 ſpider-wort, 


Mountain b 
(Scorhioi des) or Scorpion - rooted. 
Artemiſia, t Wormvood 
Ke. 
Common Mugwort, 
Striped-leaved, 
(Alintluum) or common Worm- 
wood, 
Pontie, os Roman Wormwood, 
Entire-lezved Wormwood, 
Maritime, or Sea-wormwood, - 
(Santonicum) or Tartarian South- 
eru wood, 
Scene, kertenſis) Garden, 
gon herb, or Tarragon, 
Palinzted-leaved Artemeſis. 


„ 


ot 


* . . 8 Plans 


fan, wake robin, | Alpine, one fowered blue, : 
Maculated, or ſpotted-leaved, Dis aricated-branched, E 
Three-lcaved arum, As Dumoſe or buſhy, .. ? 
PE . 8 
eh 2 ſtarwort, 
Virginia arum, Hleath-like ftarwort, 
(Ariſarum) or friar's ok. :  Linari-leaved, , 
Variegated-leaved friat's eowl. | Heart-leaved, . 
Kunde, reed, Puniceous, or 8 : 


(Donax) or Portugal, or Spaniſh . Mutable, or yariable-fiowered,. 3 
b ; | — or wave-leaved, 


Variegated donax, or Indian New England tall purple, 
reed. Rigid, or ſtiff-leaved, | 
Common marſh reed, +++ | Coneeolonred blue, ' 
Small land reed. Ne Holland viclet-coloured, . 
Aſarum, or — Grand- flow ered pyramidal, 
European, common, Poliſhed ſmooth-ſtalked, 
Canadian Slender-leaved blue, 
Virginian. 6 . Tardy, or flow ſlowering, 
Aſclerias, or ſwallow-wort. | Flax-leaved, 
¶ Viacetoxicum) or common white, Miſerable, or ſorry fovered, - 
vatiegated-leaved, Long large-leayed, 
Black fiowered ſwallow-wort,  Willow-leaved, - 
Syrian dog's bane, rs 15 Virgated, or twiggy, . 
Exalted white Syrian dog's bane, Umbel-flowering;... 
Purple dog's bane, Corymbus- flowering, | 
Incarnate, or deh-eoloured, Aculeated, or prickly, 7 | 
Amconous, or beautiful purple, - Creeping, begad-leaveity.; 12 i" 
Tuberous-rooted orange. Apocy- Alienated, or trange-flowered,, .. 
num. Pendulous ſtarwort. a 
Aſperula odorata, or ſweet-ſcented Aftragalus, milk veteh, 
woodroof, 0 Fox-tail milk vetehs.. 
Taurine woodroof. 7 SGalegiform, or goat's rue formed 
Aſphodelus, or King's Spears... Liquoricy, or ſweet-leaved, 
Yellow flowered, iran 4 Cicer) or globular podded, 
- Branching great white, Veſicarious, or bladder-podded,; . 
Unbranching white, 10 Alpine pendulous- flowered, 
Eiſtulous, or hollow-leaved..... Sand, hoary-leaved. 
Aſſlenium, Spleen-wort, or chart s Aftrantia, black maſterworty” 
tongue, Major, or greater; : 
| (eterach)or ſpleenwort,- Minor, or leſs.- 
(Sond or hart's tongue, Athamenta Mow G or i- 
urled-leaved hart's tongue, nelc 
Many cloſe-leaved,.,. Atropa, deadly nightihade, * | 
( Trichomanes) or common mai- (Belladonna) or common, 4 
den hair, Gehe or . 
Green maiden hair; 
(Ruta Muraria) or wall rue. Þ 2 
fer, or Star-wort, * 
Tradeſcant's ſtar-wort, or Mi- 
chaelmas daiſy, | E LLIS; e or dic, 
(Amellus. of Fingal), or. blue Ita- Pereanial common dai, 
lian arwort, Double red, 
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Double white, . Glomerated-flowered throat-wort, 
Double bluſh-coloured, - - -  Patulent, or hocading 2 ( 
Double fleſh-coloured, - nula, 

Variegated double red and white, a Roved-leoved;: % 

or pied,  Saxitile, or rock daify-lexved, 
Proliſerous, or childling, called Rhomboide triangular-leaved, ( 
hen and chicken daiſy; ſmall (Rammeul/ns) or rampion, 
| Stwers exaiiiad — Medium) or Canterbury bell- 
of the main head, flower (blue) ; 
White Canterbury bell-flover, 
Cardamine, lady's "chr, | ( 
i Meadow double white 
| Betenica, betony, | 4 Trifoliate, or three-leaved. 
Officinal, or common interrupted Cannabis, hemp, 
ſpiked, purple, - --- Cultivated, or common o (anonal) 
White common betony, Carduus, thifile, e N 
Daniſh betony, : -  Fith thifile, + + 
Alpine betony. (Helenium-like) or e melancholy 

Borago, borage, thifile. - _ 
Oriental, of Conflantinople.  _ Caſſia Marilandica, or Maryland 

Bryomia alba, or white bryony. - fenna. 

Buphthalmum, or ox- eye. 6 Catananche, or | candy You” 8 | fool, 

Helianthoides, or fun-flower-like, (blue), | 

tall autumnal ye ö Yellow. + 4? 

Grand flowered. ; 20 ITS e ot URS 

Bufleurum longifolium, or long-leav- 3 or Dates}: Fa 

ed hare'sear, Faces) or knap- weed, 
* umbellatus, or umbellated  Phrygian ciliated centaury, ; 

ene, (cala, or get ſeabiou 
; — 92 | centaury, : 
5 Mountain centaury, 

CACALLA, foreign colt's ſoot, Woad-leaved, 
Hatbertſpear-leaved, (Cineraria) or white mountain 
Sweet ſcented, | * + knap-weed, or pes blue- 
———— ' 3 bottle, \ | a 

„„ Cut-leaved 

Calla — or marſh baſtard (Crecediliam) or <4 thorny 
headed centaury, i 
Caltha | hateftris or marſh marigold,  Splendent filvery-calyxed, 
— Oouble yellow.) | Siberian deelining-ſtalked, 
nula, bell flower, Yellow centaury, 
Peach-leaved, common blue, Oriental knap-weed. 
White peach-leaved, Ceraſtum, or moufe-ear chickweed, 
Double of each. 5 reeping, © 7 | 
Pyramidal blue, * +} 3 


(Trachelium) great dro, Field, linear-leaved, 
or nettle-leaved My Tomentofe or hoary. 
(blue) Cerinthe, or honey-wort, 
Double white nettle-leaved, Major honey-wort, 
Proad-leaved giant throat-wort, Minor honey-wort. 
Thyrſe-fowered, cokium-Jeaved Cherophyllum, wild chervil, | ; 
81 campanula, 5 - 5 or golden, af 


- 
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—— | Hoary. - | 5 
Chelidonium, celandine, ” Colutea, bladder ſena, _ = 
Double-flowered, greater, Herbaceous Ethiopian, 
(Glauchum) or yellow-horned Under ſhrubby, ſcarlet. 


pOPPY- | Collinſania Canadenſis, or Canada 
Chelone, ſmooth red, Collinſonia. 
Smooth white, Clypecla maritima, or ſea Spaniſh: 
Hairy blue, P treacle muſtard. 
(Penſtemon) n leav- Comarum ftaluftre, or marſh cinque 
ed chelone. foi 
 Cheiranthus, wall- flower, and cock Convallaria, or lily of the valley, 
_ gilliflower. and Solomon's ſea], 

(Cheirj) or wall-fiower, _ (May Conyal lily), or- lily of- 
Yellow wall-flower,. | "the valley, White 
Double yellow, Double white, i 
Bloody wall-Hower, Red flowered, 

Double bloody, Double red flowered,. - | 
White wall-flower, Striped leaved, ; 
Double white,  (Polygonatum) or Solomon's ſeal 
$triped-leaved wall-flower, Many flowered true Solomon's 
Hoary-leaved Cheiranthus, or- ſeal, 

flock gilliflower, Verticillate flowering Solo- 
Scarlet or Brompton ſtoek, mon's ſeal, _ 
White Brompton ſtock, wn Two-leaved Solomon's ſeal,. . 
Queen ſtock, purple, Broad-leaved Solomon's ſeal, . 
Twickenham ftock. _ Racemoſe-ſpiked. 

1 , corn marigold, Convelonlas, bindweed, 

anthemum) or white, Lineated-leaved dvarf convol: 4 
Great ox-eye chryſanthemum, vulus. 
Serotinous or late flowering, - (Soldanella maritima minor) fea. 
Atrated or black, ſoldanel minor, or creeping. 


(Balſamita) balfamic chryſan- convolvulus, 
themum, or baſtard coſtmary. (Scammonia Syriaza) or Syrian 

2 or goldy lock, _ - ſeammony. . 
e or German goldy Cernus (Cornel) dog berry, = 
Canada herbaceous branchleſs 


1 Siberian. dog berry, 

Chryſoſplenium, — 3 — Swedith two-branched herbaeeous 
Alternate leaved, dog berry. 3 
„ leaved. Cortopfe, or tick ſeed, . | 
Cimicifuga, or Siberian herb Chri- White coreopfis, 

| ſtopher. Three-leaved, 

Circea, enchanter's nightſhade, Alternate-learved,- 

Lutetian, common, upright,  Spear-leaved, 
many ſpiked, Verticillated-leaved. 


Canada broad-leaved, white, Coronilla varia, or various flowered 
Alpine aſcending flalked, one- herbaceous colutea. 


ſpiked. Conyza candida, or white-leaved 
E/cmatis, virgin's bower, - fleabane. 
Upright, SHEDS £ Cotyledon umbilicus, or umbilicated-- 
Entire-leaved. leaved cotyleden, or navel wort, 
C/in»edium, or feld bafily - '_  Crambe maritima, or ſea . 
Common, | ; Cortuſa, bear's ear ſanicle, 
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| Mattbiolos' s long cal; zed, 
SGmelin's ſhort caly xed. 
Croſſala rabens, or reddiſh craffula. 
Creotolaria, white, 
Blue cretolaria. 
Crithmum mar itimum, ſea crithraum 
or ſamphire. 
Cyclamen, ſow bread, 
European, with the corolla re- 
feed, different varieties, viz. 
Ix y-leav ed autumnal flowering, 
Round-leaved autumnal, 
Round-leaved fpring, 
" (Com) or winter round-leaved 
red flowering, | 
White ſpring flowering, 
| Perfian, Cyclamen. 
Cynog laſſum, or hound's tongue, 


Offcinal or common, 


| e blue Venus navel- 


wort, or Jeruſalem cowflip. 
e lady $ ſlipper, 


( TCalcealus) or common European 


yellow flowered, 


Virginian large yellow, , 
Canada large purple, (beautiful 
and curious) 7 
Canada large white, 


Minor variable flowered, 
Bulbous-rooted, round-leaves, 


D. 


DATISCA cannabina,, or dad. 
; hemp. 
De ſalinium, lark ſpur (perenaial). 
Elated or tall Siberian bee lark- 
pur, 
Great flowered Siberian larkſpur, 
American larkfpur, 
(Srefphis agria) ſtaves-acre, or pal- 
nated-lcaved larkſpur. _ 


Pranthus, pink, clove gillitower, - 


carnation, frect-will:am. 
Dita dews, or common pink, 
Red, - 
ni te, 


Claucous, er ſea-green leaved 


pink, 
White, 
Purple, 
Superb fringed pink, 


* 
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Sand or fone pink, ſtem one 
flowered, 

Alpine one flowered, 

Diferent varieties of piuks are, 

ot pink, 

alc red pink, 

White pink, 

Pheaſant eye pink, many va- 
rieties, having all a purple 
exe or middle, larger or 
ſ\waller, with darker and 
Iighter ſhades, 

Red cob pink, 

White cob piak, 

White ſhock pink, 

Old man's head pink, 

Clove pink, 


(Carzefthyllus) or clove gillifiower 
red, 


de 
(Coronarius) large fiowered, orcar- 
nation, 
Pale red carnatian, 
Dzep red carnation, 
Bluſh-ccloured carnation, 
Whitiſh red carnation, _ 
. White-flowered carnation, 
Variegated carnation, many 
varieties, 
Double carnation, of all the 
varieties, 
Imbricated-calyxed double va- 
riegated carnation, (many 
varieties) 
Bizarre double carnation, 
Flake double carnation, 
Piquette double carnation, 
Painted lady carnation, 

Theſe four latter are large, 
finely ſtrĩped and pounced 
earnations, divided by 
the floriſts into claſſes of. 
theſe names, according to 
their different ſtripes, tin-. 
ges, pounces, &c. many 
varieties, viz. 

Striped, white, fire- coloured, 
and red, 

Striped, white, red, and purple, 

Striped, white, roly, and pur= , 


\ 


ple, | 
Striped, white, and red, 
Striped, white, roſy, and. 
ctimſon, 
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Striped, white, and puſple, Dadecatheon Meadia, a 


Striped, white, aud flame co- American cowſlip. 

lour, Doronicum, leopard's bane, 
Striped, white, and roſy, Pardalianche, or common goat. 
Pounced, red, and fire-colour, leopard's baue, 
Pounced, roſy, and white, Plantain-leaved, + ; 
Pounced, red, and white, (Bellidiaftrum A Ypinum) or daiſy- 
White and roſy, 5 lea ved alpine doronieum. 
Double of each,. N Draba, mad wort, or N graſs, 

With many ene Va- Alpine yellow, 

rieties, Pyrenean trisd-lea red. 

Bar ted dianthus, — fweet Dracocefthalim, or dragon's bead,. 
| illiam, _ Auſtrian, 

N wy Siberian heart oMoogrleaved,. 
Narrow-leaved, _ 1 Virginian ſpeardeaved, 
Red flowered,  _—-  (Ruyſehiana glabra) or lest 
Purple flowered, f 7 leaved dragon's head. 
White flowered, _ Dryas otcpeetala, or eight-petaled; 
Red and white flowered, | Hibernian dryas.. 5 
Red, white edged, 1 7 * 
Variegated flower ed, e 5 
Double flowered of each, 1 
Double red pink-like flowered, I 

called mule pink, ECHINOPS, or globe thiſtle, 


N Tweet william pink, Sphere-headed, or greater, 
ee aggregated) called (Ritra) or lefſer. 
eptford pink, ; Echium vulgare, or common rigs 


Carthufian ſweet william pink, bugloſs. 

Chineſe, or India pink, Efitebium, or French willow, 
Red flowered, Narro -leaved, red, 
Variegated Leere, | Broad-leaved, white, | 
Imperial large flowered, Hairy-leaved, purple, 
Double flowered of each, Great flowered, 

Dentaria, tooth-wort, | Small flowered, | L 
Five-leaved,/ | Voariegated leaved, | 
Nine-leaved, Efumedium Alpinum, or Alpine bar- 
Bulb-bearing. ren wort. 

Ditamnus alhus, white dittany, or Equi ſetum Ayemale, or winter borſe- 

fraxinella, tail. 

Red flowered. Erigeron, 

Digitalis, or fox glove, Acrid blue erigeron, 

Purple flowered, rough leaved, Purple erigeron or labrador ie. 

White flowered, rough leav ed, Erinus Alhinus, or alpine, N rg 

Yellow flowered, | ing flowered erinus. 


Ferrugineous, or iron-coloured, Eryngium, Eryngo, or ſea holly, , 
(Tiaſiſi) or decurrent verbaſcum- Maritime eryngo or ſea holly, 
leaved fox-glove. prickly leav ed, 
Difſacus, teazel, or ſhepberd's rod, Fetid ſea holly, 
Cultivated large-headed teazel, Amethyſtine, or blue-leaved. e- 


with the thorns hooked, ryngo, 
Wild teazle, or common ſhep- Aquatic, or vater eryngo, 
herd's rod, Plane, broad-leaved, 


Laciniated, or jagged finuated Champagne pinnated-lcaye ed,. 
Laxed. | Alpine blue, 


3 Barbarea, (Barbarea,) or 


Talleſt 5 


Eufthorbia, fpurge, 
; Myrfinites), or "PREY 
ee 


Fragaria, — 


Common ſtrawberry, many vari- 


nietics, via. 8 ge: VE 


Scarlet fruited;” or common 


ſcarlet firawberry, 
Scarlet-blofſomed, . 
© Striped-leaved ſcarlet, 
Wood ftrawberry, 
Red wood, 


White wood, 7 


Great white wood, 
SGreen wood, 
Striped-leaved wood, 
Double: bloſſomed, 
Duteh wood, 
Hautboy ſtrawberry, © 
Large globe hautboy, 
Oblong bautboy, 
Royal hautboy, 
Green hautboy, 
Scartet-bloſſomed, 
Striped-leaved, 


rr 1 Rubia-leaved. 


carnoſe, hairy leaves, 


© Galea, goats rue, 


= 
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Globe chili, 
Sugar-loaf chili, 
Pine-apple chili, 
Bath chili; 

Carolina chili, 
White Carolina enn, 
Devonſhire chili, 


White alpine, 
Scarlet alpine, 


Green pine-apple, 
White pine-apple, 
Red pine-apple. - 
Frankenia, or ſea heath, 
Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with linear 
leaves, crowded, 
Hairy ſtalked, with bundled ter- 
minal flowers. | 


Fumaria, or famatory, . 


Bul 
White flowered, 
Hollow bulbous-rooted, purple, 
Hollow-rooted, white, 
Minor ſolid-rooted, 
Major ſolid-rooted, 
Evergreen white flowering, 


8 Capnoideous yellow ſumatory,. 


Nine-leaved fumatory, - 


as 


Officinal white, 
Double purple. 
Galeofefis or hedge nettle. : 
{ Galeobdeolon, } or common yellow, 
kGx-flowered, 
Variegated-leaved. 

Galium, lady's bed firaw, , 
Boreale or northern four-leaved,. 
True, or eight-leaved * 
Purple galium, 


Caura biennis, or biennial looſe- 
ſtriſe. 
Centiana, gentian, or ſell wort, 
Yellow great gentian, 
Acaulous or flalklefs dwarf blee 
gentian, or gentianella, te 
longer than the ſtalk, 


(Cruciata) or croſswort geatan Gratiola OT: 


Purple gentian, f 
a-leaved, 


* 


„ 
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Male round-flowered dwarf, © 
Female long-flowered dwarf, 0 


Sylvian, or wood — * 


Yellow-white 


everlaſting. 


L238) 18 
= 


Oriental dep pup fowere. | 


gentian, - 
Vernal blue pr HY. A 
Aﬀclepias-leaved, or ſwallow- Gy — 
wort gentian, 
Imperial gentian. ; 
Geranium, crane's bill, + 
Grumous, or crane-beaked, "Wa, 
Maritime or ſea Engliſh gera- 
nium, 3 * 
Maculated or geran 
Robertiana, or herb Robert, 


Sylvian, or wood , 
Marſh geranium, b 
Meadow geranium, 

Black red- flowered, 


Sanguineous, or bloody, 
Lancaſhire ftriped bloody, 
Roman pinnated-leaved, 
Fuſcous, or brown non 99s, 
Muſk geranium, 
Silvery-leaved. | 
eum, or avens, or herb Bennet; | 
Urbanatic, common 1 28 
ed, 
Virginian ternate-leaved, 
River, or marſh nodding . 
Mountain inclining flowered, 
Creeping uniform-cut folioled. 
Clabularia, or globular blue daiſy, 
Common globe flowered, 
Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf. 
Giyeyrrhiza, liquorice, 
Echinated, or prickly podded, 
Smooth-podded common. 
Glycoma hederacea, or ground-ivy, 
Variegated-leaved. 
Cnaphalium, (cudweed) or everlaſt- 
ing flower, 


8 or pearl youre; 


* HEDYSAR UM, 9 


Hen baſtard ſun- flower, 


Gigantic rough-ſtalked, 


Panicle floweridig'Virg 
Violet flowered Virginia, ET 
Maryland moſt branchy. / 


+ Autumnal iden” 


yellow, * 5 
Down leave 1 ' | | > 


— Helianthus, ſun-flower, 


Multiflorous common crerlating 
ſan-flower, 
Double flowered, 1 
Variegated-leaved,- _ 8 


Decapetalous, or ten- petaled , 


Elated, or tall purple-ſtalked, 


Divaricated branching, 
Strumoſe, or ſpindle-rooted, 


Poliſhed with ſmooth leaves 2 


flalks, 
Narroweleaved, 
Tuberous-rooted, called „a, 


lem artic 
5 = 


* 


Addiconl Gent Gualge af - - 
Virginia xound-Galked St. Jahns 


wort, h 
r . 


Quadrangulareſt 
Canada ſquare-ſlalked, . 


. 13 

ed (ño ers cxeam · coloured). Perſorated - leaved, 

 Helleborus, hellebore, or bear's foot, . Huznifuſed, or dwarf 
WP 


Gteen- flowered bellebore, - 
Three-leaved, _- 
-rocted . dwarf heilebore, 
called Chriſtmas roſe, 
.(fowers large White) 
Winter moſt dwarf bellebore, 
or winter aconite.. . _-. 
lis, or day lily, hit 75 
Yellds day lily, 

+ Fulvid reddiſh flowered, or St. 
Bruno's lily. ' 
Heſpteris, dame's violet, or rocket, 

(white) f 
Double White, 18 TN 
Red or purple, 

Tria ou ot forrowful, night- 


ſmelling. 
Richte Aae, or. American 


fanicle. - 
Hibiſcus Paluftris, or mark althos 
Hieracium, or hawkweed, ..': * 


3 or Kunkipg,, beat 3 N Mountain bes rn. wg 


-, creeping ſlalked, er 
marſh St. Peter's wort, 
Tomentoſe, or hoary-leaved, 
Pulcherimous, or handſome, up- 
right St. John's wort, 
Shaggy hairy-leaved. 


: . Hygoxis,ereHa, upright Ra” "i or 


Canada flax of Bethlehem. 
_ -Hyoſcyamus, or ben bane, | 
Phyſalodeous, or . bladder 
S 
vs, or hyſſop, 
einal or common, 
Striped-lea ved. 
ed-flowered, \ 


K eme al 


H 


K 
24 4 
1 
- 


IBERTS, candy-tuf (perennial), 


Aurantiacous,or orange- coloured, Round-leaved alpine iberis, 


Sabaudtan, oval-leayed, . 
Vatiegated-leaved, Pa 


Vmnbel flowering haxkweed, 


(Piloſella) or creeping — 
hawkweed, or grim the eol- 


lier, 10 
Dubious creeping hawkweed. 

eftis comoſa,, or tufted horſe- 

ſifoc vetch. 


Pyrenean heart-leaved, 


Virginjan wedge N 


* or hop plant, 
2 or common hop, 
e flowered, _ 
Female flowered. , 
Hydraftis Canadenfis,, or Canada 
yellow root. 1 
Hum, or water leaf, 
Canada lobated water leaf, 
Virginia pinnated water leaf. 
ricum, St. John's wort. 
Aſeyron magnifiora) ex. great 
fawered aſcyron, 


H 


Crithmum-like, 
Horminum, Pyrencan balm, or clary, 


Evergreen. linear-leaved Cretan 
ideris.. | 
Impeeratoria Oftruthinm (Oftruthium) 
5 great maſter wort, or baſtard 


pellitory. 

Il 4 Or elecampane, 

(Helenium vulgare), or common 
elecampane, 


or ſampbire- 
leaved, 
Salicinal, or willow-leaved, 
(Oculus Chrifi:) or *** * 
bane, 
Hairy-leaved inula. 


Tris, flower de luce, 


Suſianian flower de luee, or Chal- | 
_- cedonian,onc-flowered Iris; 
flowers large black and white, 
ſpotted, of peculiar finguia- 
rity, 

Norentine (two-flowered) white 
Iri 


ns, 
German, or Dalmatian blue Lis 
” (many flowered), 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 665 
<qualid-brown, / yellow Iris (Orvala) — 1 great purple arch - 


x (many- How ered), 

Aphyllus, or leafiefs ſlalked .  downy-leaved, 
(many flowered), pale purple, 2 

Variegated yellow Eis (many Albucous, or White, 
flowered), Helvetian or Switzerland. 

Dwarf one-fiowered — Laſerhitium, or laſerwort, a 

Purple blue dwarf, «Eh -leaved common, with 6 

Red flowered; , _—_ lioles hearted, 

Pallid and white, ** Three-lobed leaved, the folioles 

Variegated flowered, Uhree-parted, 


Two-flowered greater dwarf pur- (Siler montanum) mountain fler, 


ple, or oval-lance ſolioled laſer- 
Verfcoloured, or various colour wort. | 
ed purple, &c. | Lathyras, chickling veteb, e ever- 
Vernal or ſpring flowering dwarf laſting pea, Y 
blue iris (one-flowered) Broad-leaved latbyrus,: or ever- 
Ochroleucous, or yellowiſh white laſting pea (common pur- 
oriental iris, le}... | 
Gramineous, or graſſy-leaved, Large 22 wered purple, 
(P[cudo- Acorus) falſe acorus, or Wild lathyrus major, 
yellow water iris, Meadow yellow en on Ä 
Moſt ſœtid, or ſtinking gladiole everlatting, 
iris, oy Tuberous-rooted red lathyras, 3 
Variegated-leaved, x Sylvian, or wood lathyrus, 


Virginia iris, with a two-edged Pea-form Siberian lathyrus. 
flalk and trigonal germen,  Leontodsn dureum or golden dande- 

Martinica, yellow and black, lion. 

Spurious, or baſlard iris, Leonurus Cardiaca (Car diaca), lions 

Tuberous-rooted, quadrangular- tail, or motherwort. 
ſtalked, or ſnake's head iris, Lahedum /atifolium, or broad-leaved 
black flowered, | dittander, or pepper-wort. 

3 narrow-leaved, Ligu icum, lorage, 

Sambuceca ſcented, or elder fmell- (L-vifticum) or vpn lovage, 
ing iris (many Powered), Scotti lovage. 

(X7 Hum) or bulbous-rooted iris Linum. Perenne, perennial lint or 


* 
* > 
* 


(many varieties). See the flax. 2 
bulbous roots, Lis hoſſier mum, or Gromwell, . 3 . 
Perũan bulbous iris, 7 Om̃e inal ſpear-leaved, 12 


(Siſprinchium ma'us) or double Purple flowered, 
bulbed crocus-nooted iris, Virginian oval-leaved white, 
For the varieties of the-bulbous Oriental yellow bugloſs. 
iriſes, ſee the catalogue of Lobelia, cardinal flower, 


bulbous zoets.. (Cardinalis) or cardinal ea 
Iſatis tinctoria, or dyer's weed (ſearlet,) 
or woad, -  , Syphilytic biue lobelia, Do, 
dan ated broad. leaves. White flowered. | 


Lotus, bird's-foot trefoi _ 
Maritime or ſea yellow lotus, 


E Daraloolitot. ar canes lotus, 
_ Five-leaved peas neon ae 
LAMIUM, dead nettle or arch- ered, 


oe Small 6ve-loaned: 1 
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Cytifus-like, bird's-fpot trefoil., White villoſe 


horehound, 
Lafeinus Perennis, perennial lupine. Moſt white Cretan horehoung, 
Lunaria, © moomeort, r or Acetabuloſe or ſaucer calyxed. 


ſatin flower, Matricaria, or ſeverſew. 
Redivivous, or reviving peren- (Parthenium) or common ſe- 
nia lu varia, verſew, | 
Purpleflowered common, Double-flowered. 


White flowered. - Medicago, or medick, 4 
Lychnis, campion and catchfly, &c. Falcated or fickle 
Chalcedonian fcarlet lychnis, Cultivated legitimate -mediek, 
: Nouble-flowered ſearlet. called lucern grafs, or Bur 
Flos cuculi, cuckow flower, ragged gundy 
| robin, or meadow pink (the MeItfa, bahn, 
flowers red, four-cleſt, torn- Om̃einal or common, 


like), N Variegated-leaved, 
Single flowered, ; 9 or great fiowered 
Double 2 | 


Double white, Melii ti: N or balm- 
Diecous-flowered ychnis, or leaved. melittis, or baſtard: 

greater ragged robin, or de- dam. 

chelor's button, | Menyanthes, or fringed water lily. 
Double White, + Nymphea-like,” yellow menyan- 
Double red, a | thes, with friaged flowers, . 
(Viſcaria) e ne red Trifoliate, or three- leaved me- 

ceampion or Deer, * nyanthes, or buckbane. 

Common — red, | Mentha, mint, penty-royal, - 
Double red, | \ $27 Green-leaved, or <1 
Abpine Corymbus dowering, | ar ſpear-mint, 

„ water horehound, S Striped-teaved, 
European finuated-leaved, — Round-leaved {| 

Virginian equally ſawed-leaved. Striped round-leaved, 
Lyfrmackia, looſe-ftrife, Wild hoary-leaved ſpear-mint, 

Common panical flowering, Piperita, or pepper- mint, 
Wood procumbent-ſtalked, Curled beart-leaved mint, 
Tenacious purple, | Aquatic, or water-mint, © vith 
Ciliated footflatked American, flowers in whirl, © 
_ (Nummularia major lute), or Cultivated whirled mint, 

greater yellow moneywort,  Gentilic red-falked mint, Bafil- 
Thyrſe-flowering looſe-firife, - | feented,, | 

Lythrum Salicaria (Salicaria) or Orange mint, 

- willow herb, purple ſpiked, Field ſpreading mint, 

3 twiggy.. Exiguous, or ſmall water-mint,. 
M. ' 7 1 or penny- royal, 
| — ogg | 


MALT 4, or wallow, ' 
(Aces vulgaris) common "ROY +" up te 
drr many-parted-leaved ma- Cervinoas or hart-mint, or nar- 
low, 


+ row-leaved penny-royal. 
Muſk "alcen, or kidney formed Meniſtermum Virginicum, or Vit- 
-— cut-leaved mallon, © ginia moon-ſeed. 
White-flowered, = Mercurialis — or perennial 
Marrubitem, or korchound; mercury, + 
| Comman horehound, Hoary-leaved. 


Vimuluts, monkey- flower, Echium- like Fpear-teaved, with 
Ringent, or grinning flowered, erect ſruit. 
Yellow-flowered creeping. Opkingleſſuns * vulgetum, or common 
Monarda, lion's tail, adder's tongue. 
Didymous-headed ſcartet monar- Ophrys, or twy-blade orchis, 


da, or oſwega tea, 1 Ovate-leaved, or twy 


Fiſiulous purple-flowered, Spiral white orchis, or f 
Clinopodia-leaved purple mo- ces, 
narda, (Nidus avis), or bird's neſt or- 
White-flowered,* . - ah © chis, 
Ciliated blue monarda. Anthropophorous, or man avedla, 
Inſect- bearing or fly ages + | 
l Great fly orchis, 
N. | (Myodes), or bee orchis, 
| IF ws ft; Greater fly orchis, * 
NAPA 4; Virginia mallow, Blue fly orchis, 4 
„ . ſmooth Yellow fly orchis, | 
leaved. Bron Portugal fly orchis, 
N-feta, nep or cat mint,  (Arachnites), or ſpider orchis, 
(Cataria herba,) cat's herb, or Red fpider orchis, 
common cat mint, - _ Green ſpider orchis, | 
Halian cat mint, Rough ſpider orchis, © 
(Nepetella) or little cat mint, (Monorchis) or globular-rooted 
Violet purple Spaniſn cat mint, | muſk orchis, 


Hairy lavender nowered n Hairy-leaved yellow monor- 
Mm bea, water lily, | chi, 1 

Lellow-fowered nymphea, with Smooth -leav yellow Boca 
large roundifh heart, entire -chis," 2 
leaves, anda large five-leav- Tall yellow triorchis. a 
ed calyx, Orchis or fool's tones, _ 

White ex with large — 2 
roundiſh heart entire leaves, . 
and a four cleft calyx, © D AG 79 


(Nelumbo) or Indian roſe-purple Broad-leaved tall gaping, ad 


- nymphea, with large ſuieid - Broad-leaved compact ſpiked, - 
orbicular entire leaves (ten- Maſcula, or male orchis, 


der), =” Mijlitary, or ſoldier orchis, | 
ae Virgimeeor Greater broad-leaved, 
double yellow nelumbo. (Morin), ), fools or ſemale orchis, 
; F Maculated, or ſpotted orchis, 
| | - Broad-leaved orehis, 
O. * Abortive violet orchis, ; 
Ututated, or burat-like vile - 8 
ONOCLE A ' ſenfibilis, or fenvbilaie 


orchis, 
Conopſeate ſweet male orchis, 
VNarrow-leaved minor, 
Meadow greatet. | 
game, origany, or marjoramy, 
mon wild marjoram, 


Great fiowered la 
Dwarf trailing —_— 


Shrcbby tree primroſe. Broad-leaved, | 
was. Curled-leav ed, 
tal ſpear-leaved, with pen» Herculean origany, or . 

dulous fruit, marjoram, : 


* 
— 


tra- 


Purple 
eden * Ae. 
Olay vulgaris), or common 

ö ., or knotted marjoram ; 
| flowers in compact, round 
-  L4notted heads, np - 
-  mual) 
Common aaa 
Small-lea ved. 
Orolus, bitter vetch, 


Vernal, or . oro- 


| bus, | 

(Lath 3 or lathyrus-like Si- 
berian blue orobus, 

Yellow Siberian orobus, 
Tuberous-rooted, 
Black mountain orobns, _ 
Sylvian, or wood orobus, 
Various flowering. - 

Ofmanda, flowering fern, 
e — or common flow- 


. or eonfluedt narrow 
« ed oſmund, commonly 
| called rough ſpleenwort, 

Curted-! I oſmund, or flone 


1 or moon wort fern, | 
8 or 221 


88 
— creeping African 


| ragwort, 
erbaceous pinnated- lea ved, 
eous linear-leaved, 
lance entire-1 
Herbacevus lanced dentated- 


— 


e 


PA#O0NTA, or being . 
Officinal, or common, with * 
long folioles, | 
Female peony, with leaves 4 
terent lobed, 
Male peony, with leaves ovate- 
ſpear lobed, 
Red flowered, 
White flowered, . 
Bluth-coloured flowered,. 
Crimſon flowered, 
Double flowered of each, 
Smalilinear-leaved, many parted, 
or larkſpur-leaved*peony. 
| Panax quinquefolia, or five-leaved” 
panax or gin-ſeng. 
Pancratium maritimum, or ſea daf- 
fodil, b white flow- 
ered. £ 


Paftaver, or poppy,- 
Oriental ſcarlet POPPYs: : 
Double ſcarlet, 8 
Cambrian or Welsh poppy, yel- 
low flowered. 
Paris guadrifo/ia,. four-leaved Paris 
true-love, or one 
Parthenium integrifelia,' or entire- 
leared baſtard ſeverfew. 
Parictarls ng; , or acne 


Pettaria Aide — or gar- 
liek peltaria. 


Pevcedanum 22 or official 
Phularis 2 or canary grafs 


(annual), 
Arundinzceous, or reedy phalaris, 


leaved, -  _.. PiQated, or pamted leaved, of 
Herbaceous laneed ſub-elliptic- ribbon gras. 
leaved, Phlomis, Jerefolem ſage. 


dented leaved. © 


Oralis, or wood ſorrel, - - — * 
"  (Aretsſella), or common blue © 
flowered, 4 
1 
"* +" 2 8 N 


. 


Yerbaceoue ſub-lanaed, * Herba-wventi, herb of the wind, or 


| hechaceous purple pblomis, 
Tuberous - rooted / Hanes 
— 


14 © 
. 
& +» 


- Maculated, or ſpotted ſtalked, 
Carolina rough ſtalked, 


Blue Greet rilerian, the flowers 
erect, 


Glaberrimous, or or ſmooth White howered,” 


leaved, 


Divaricating: fo ered blue lych- 
nidea, 
Altifimus, or talleſt lychnidea, 
White lychnidea. — 
Phy/alis, winter cherry, torted, 
(AltetengiYor herbaceous peren-  Viviparous or A en 
nial winter cherry, . narrow ſpear leaved, | 
Angular branched 8 — | Vieginion perſicaria, Wann 
cherry, or Indian alkekengi, flowers quadrifid, - 
Great blue alkekengi. | Oriental, great annual perficaria. 
Phyteuma, horn rampion, See the annual flowers, 


Pauciflorous, or few flowered, (Fagofiyrum) or buck wheat (an- 
leaſy ſpiked, 6.54 ſor field culture. 


Orbicular-headed, ſawed leaved. Polymnia, or Virginian chryſanthe- 
Phytslacca, or American nightſhade, 


mum, 

Decandrious, ar ten-male, flow- (Uveda/ia), or uvedales, oppoſite 
ered, . leaved, Virginian polymnia, 
Octandrious, or SHOES flow- Canada alternate leaved polym- 

ered. nia, 


Pimfrinetla, pimperyel, or burnet 


faxitrage, 


(Saxifrage) or common burnet | 


leaved ſaxifrage, 


(Tetragonotheea) Virginia fun- 
flower-like potymnia, or great- 
er leopard's-bane-leaved tetra- 
gonotheca.. 


Major, or Lr white ambel- Polyjrodium, or polypody, 


k led, "T2 Tay L 
Greater fol ambeiled; 


(Aniſum) common _ or a- 


niſe- ſeed. 
Plantage, or vlantels, 
Aſiatic Chineſe plantain, 
Major, or greater plantain, 
Roſe plantain, broad leaved, 


Rofe Ente, with * 


flowers, — 
Broad leaved, many ſpiked, 


Middle plantain, downy leav 3 0 


Broad hoary leaved, 
Alpine, hairy leaved plantain, 


(Coren rus), ar back's-horn plan- 


tain, or ſtar-herb, 
Maritime, or ſea plantain, 


Common polypody, fcaly-rooted, 


| Cambrican, or Welſh polypody, 
Fragrant poly pody, 


(Lonchitis aſpera major) or r great | 
rough ſpleen- wort. 


Fragile, rock polypody, _ 


(Filix may) or male polypody 


fern, 


ilix ſœemi female - 
(ls nina) or poly 


Aculeated or prickly polypody, 


Rhetican. or ſtone ſern, 


(Dryopteris) or branching trisd 


polypody, 
Criſtated branching polypody, 
| 1 wood polypody, 
a polypody. 


(Pſyllium), ar recurved leaved Potentilla, or cinqueſoil, 


hranching plantain. 


Plumbags Eura, or - += Wi 1 


lead wort. 


Argenteous, or filvery leaved 
, cinqueſoil,” 


Hairy leaved of Montpelier, 


Peda Au (foot bebe teee, Fragaria-like, or ſtrav berry leav- 


or May apple, F 
Targeted palmated leaves. 


* 


ed einqueſoil, with Bagillate 
. trailing-rooted ſhoots, - 


**«é«„„ 
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(rm Auriculs) auricula ut, or 


bear's car, commonly called 
-- auricula, the leaves 


Purple velvety, 
Olive or brindles, - | 
Purple and green painted, 
Crimſon painted, | 
Purple painted, 
Black painted; 
Dark brown painted, 
Violet and green painted, 
Farinous or mealy flowered, nu - 
White eyed, of all varieties, 
© Yellow eyed of all varieties, 
Many intermediate varieties, with 
flowers of all the above colours, 
variegated, friped, and paint- 
ed kinds. 


. primroſe, commonly called po- Alſo of the foliazes, or leaves, or, 
8 the brim of the co- n Jo 10 Ray, "os 
_ rolla large plane, Many va- graſs. There are 


rieties, vin. Oblong leaved, 
Red polyanthus, 4833 Round leaved, | = 
Purple polyanthus, Green leaved, 
. : Crimſon polyanthus, . Mealy leaved. 
| | Variegated polyygthus, — (Primula integrifolia) or — 
rable varieties, | _  leaved primula auricula urg; 
: Double polyanthus, or hoſe in red flowered. 
boſe, . .... - es, ſelſ-heal, 
"* Thinmb-eyed bes, 5 Common ſelf-heal, leaves ov wal 
Pine-cyed polyanthus. 


; oblong entire, 
Ka officinal odorous pri- Great flowered blue, 
mula, or cowflip primroſe; the Laciniated or — leaved, 
| brim of the corolla concave. White flowered, 


Different varieties, vis. Blue flowered. , 4 
Common fingle yellow cowflip, Pterii, brakes or tern, a 
Double,cowſlip, - rr marked: or common 


\ Greater . ſcentlefs covnip, or on brakesz the ſtem cut tran(- 

lips verſely is ſaid to * an 
e farinoſa) farinoſe red pri- aquiline or eagle form, 

mula, or bird's eye primroſe, Dark purple-ftalked of Virginis 


Broad-leaved white, 
Unſpotted-leaved, 
Virginia ſmooth-leaved lang- 


dip, 
Purple- flowered, 
Red-flowered, 
Maritime or ſea lung-wort, with 
branching procumbent ſtems. 
Pyrola, or winter-green, © 
Round-leaved pyrola, 
Maculated or firiped, arbutus- 
leaved. 


R. , 


Ranunculus, crow-foot or ranuncu- 
lus, 2 
Adatic, or great flowered Perſian 


ranunculus, grumous - rooted. Rheum, rhubarb, 


Many fine varieties, viz. 
Red Afiatic ranunculus, _ 
Purple flowered, 

Crimſon, - 


Striped flowered ; 
varieties variouſly ſtriped, and 
tinged of all the above co- 
lours. 5 

Double of each, very ſull flowers. 

Semi-doubles. 

* Aſiatic ranunculus), 

(Aſphodel fleſhy-rooted) taller 


wort, or blue American cow- 


_ foot, 
Bulbous-rooted ranemeazng dou- 


ranunculus, - * 
Graminous or graſſy-leaved crow - 
992 or ſpearwort ranun- 

eu 
Illyrian crowfoot, A 

icaria) or pile wort, 4 

ble flowered, path" - 
Amplexicaul, or ſtem embracing, 
plantain leaved crow-foot, 


(Thora major) or aconite leo- 
pard's bane, [fied 
Creeping many-dlovered exow- 


ble flowered. 
(Lingua) or plantain leaved ſpear- 


(Rhapontium) rbapontic, or come 
mon burdock-leaved rhubarb, 
Undulated or waved-leaved Chi- 

na rhu 
Palmated-leaved true 

rhubarb, | 
Compact lobated- lea ved Tarta- 

rian rhubarb, 

ibes Arabum) Arabian granu- 

lated leaved currant rhubarb, 


like red currants, Wel 


Chineſe 


innumerable Rhexia, 


Virginia ſawed leaved, I 
Maryland ciliated leaved. 


Reſeda, baſtard rocket, mignonette, 


&c. 
(Luteola herba) yellow herb or - 
weld, for dying, Atty bien- * 


nial. 


ungle fiew; and moit large Rhodio/e raſca, or raſe. root... 


double flowers, viz. 


culus, 
Purple turban ranunculus, 


5 Rubia, or madder, _ 
Bloody or ſcarlet turban ranun- Tinctoreous, or 


common dyer's 
madder, fix leaved, 48 | 
Peregrinate, four-leaved madder. 


Yellow turban — Rulus (bramble) , &c, 


3 : +5 & F 7261 
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Arete, or northem dwarf raſp- OfSicinal of common ſage, in ba. 


* 


* 


* 


berry or cloudberry. rieties, viz. 


(amen) dwarf mulberry, or Red leaved ſage, 


cloudberry. Striped red ſage, * 


Nudbertia, or American fun- lower, Greater green leaved, 24 


9 © 3 


* 


* 


Laciniated or jagged compound Striped green ſage, 


 Jeaved, | Broad hoary-leaved fage, 
Purple flowering, with petals Narrow hoary-leaved fage, or 
long, two-cleft, oy 1 ſage of virtue, 
Ae, SGc⸗cßarlet flowering ſage. 
Hairy ſpatulated teaved, petals Samolus Valerandi (Valerandi) or 
N end- notched, round-leaved water pimpernel. 
Narrow oppoſite leaved. Sambucus Ebulus (Ebulus) or dwarf 
Rumex, dock, forrel, &c. elder. | 
(Patientia), patient dock or gar- Sanguinaria Canadenfis, or Canada 
den patience, puceoon. 
Sanguineous or bloody-leav ed, Sanguiſorba, wild burnet, 
(Acetoſa) or common ſorrel, Officival greater burnet, 


leaves narrowed, angles wide Canadian, with root leaves com- 


- 


* 
* 


urled lea ved, Canada greateſt burnet, 
Round leaved, Middle Canada burnet. 
Seutated or round leaved French Sanicula, or fanicle, 
- Torrel, Ee European ſanicle, root leaves 
Tuberous-rooted Ttalian forrel ; fimple, 


* 


ſpreading, pound. . 


(Britannica) Virginia herb Bri- Sarracena, or fide ſaddle flower, 


_—  Ihfide crocus-coloured. 


tannica or water dock; root Purple Sarracena, _ 
ellow fweet Sarracena. 


Aquatic or common European Saſtanaria, or foap-wort, 


water-dock, (not cultivated), Officinal, ovate-leayed, 
Curledzwaved leaved. 
2 > bers ed of England. 
Satureria, ſavory, ' 
Boe Hh Mountain, or winter ſavory, linear 
| | entire leaved, | 
Capitated or headed ſavory, leaves 
(Sclarea) or common garden carinated or keeled, 
clary, | Virginia terminal headed, 
Glutinous or gummy garden Hortenfien, or garden ſummer 
clary, | favory, (annual) 
Indian clary, variegated flowered. Saururus, or lizards tail. 
(Horminum fativium) cultivated Cernucus, or bowing ſpiked; 
borminum, or purple topped leaves hearted. 
clary ; (annual bicnnizl.) Satyrium, or lizard orchis. 
Verbena finvated leaved clary, Hircine, or ſlinking lizard-flow- 
Lyre-leaved elary, * | ered orchis. 
Verticillated or whirled clary, White flowered ſatyrium, 


8. 
. 


Sabvia, 9 clary. 


As to the ſages, betonging alſo to Green flowered or frog orchis, 
this family, they being mofily Creeping white baſtard orchis. 


rather under ſhrubby, arrange Saxif: age, or ſaxifrage. 


8 more properly in the tree and (Cotyledon minor) or pyramidal 


mrub collection, eonſiſt of the ſaxifrage: numerous white f#v- 
tollow ing: 1 es in a pyramid, 


Hy bridan or mule, concave lear- | 
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Mutated leſſer pyramidal faxi- 


frage; numerous Crocus co- 


(Anthriſcus) or biſped rough 
ſeeded chervil (a 


loured and whitiſh flowers in Scorzonera Hiſpanica, Spaniſh viper | 


racemoſe ſpikes, 

Craſfifoliated or thick-leaved pur- 
ple ſaxifrage, 

Orbicular, thiek-leaved, 

Granulous rooted, or common 
white ſaxifrage, 

Double white ſaxifrage, 

Round-leaved ſaxifrage, ” 

Oppoſite leaved ſaxiſrage, 


Wedge-leaved ſaxifrage, 
| (Geum) or kidney-leayed moun- 


tain ſaxifrage, (not London 
pride),” 

Umbrofe mountain ſaxifrage, or 
London pride; leaves, obo- 
vate retuſe, griftly edged- 
notched, * | 


- Snowy ſaxifrage, 


Stoloniferous, or | ſhoot-bearing. 
Chineſe ſaxifrage,- 


Pennſylvanian white ſaxifrage, 

Ceſpitoſe, or turfy ſaxifrage, 

River palmated leaved, 

Autumnal yellow ſpotted, 

Hypnum-like or lady's cuſhion 
ſaxifrage,- 

Punctated, or dotted 3 

(Hireulus) or broad petaled * 
low ſaxifrage, 

Aſperated or rough ſaxifrage. 


Scabioſa, or ſcabius, 


Alpine greater e leaved 
ſcabius, 


Leucantheous, or white ſcabius, 


Dark purple ſweet ſcabius (an- 
nual biennial 


Starry ſeabius, (annual biennial) | 


Jagged leaved ſtarry ſcabius, : 
Talleſt ſcabius, 


Graſs-leaved filvery ſcabius, blae 


flow 


| Gramontian tri-pinnated ſcabi 


(Succiſa, morſus diaboli) or de- 
vil's bit, 9 


Sylvian, or wood ſcabius. 


$oandix odorata, odoriferous ſcan- 


dix, or ſweet myrrh, ' © 
{Cerefolium) or garden chervil; 
ſeeds ſmooth , 


FR. 


graſs, or common clculent- 
rooted ſcorzonera. 


Scrofthularia, or figwort, © 


Aquatic, or water — 
firiped leaved, 

Sambuciſollate or elder leaved, 

Portugal large flowered, 

Lucid or ſhining leaved, 

Peregrine nettle-leaved, _ 

Fruteſcent vervain-leaved, - 

| (Scorodonia) or balm-leaved fig-_ 
wort. 


Scutellaria, ſeull- cap, or helmet 


flower, 
Galericulated ſcull-cap, or com- 
mon helmet flower, | 
Alpine violet and white n ep, 


Tallen --nettle-leaved oriental 


fcull-cap, 
Peregrine Florentine ſeull-cap. 


Sedum, leſſer houſe-leek, or pine, &c. 


.(Anacampſeros minor) or lefſer 
houſe-leek, | 

(Aizoon) or yellow leffer houſe- 
leek, 


Acrid minute yellow ſedum, wall 


pepper or ſtone-crop, 
Great flowered ſlone- crap, 


Nock creeping ſedum, or moun- 


tain ſlone- crop, 
- (Telephium vulgare) or common | 


Ppurple-orpine, IN 
White ern, *-  - 


Great purple orpine, =" 
| Greateſt oval-leaved purple or- 


pine, 

Refiexed-leaved fmall yellow te. 
dum, 

Hibridine, or mule leffer houſe- 
leek, or germander-leaved 


creeping ſedum, 
Six-angled minute houſe-leek, 
Starry ſedum, % 
; Purple ſedum. 


vum, (live ever) or Sante 
houſe-leck, 
Common greater houſe-leek, with . 
ſpreading of- ſets, 
Globe- bearing ſmaller common 


— 
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thoyſe-leek, the off ſets globu- leaves jcining, perforated by 
lar, (ſmaller, the ſtem, 
_Arachnoidean, ſmall et . bouſe- | Connated legved: 
Jeek, or cobweb-ſedum, off- Sifpmbrium aquaticum, or | water- 
ſeis globular, ſmalleſt, with - - creſs. 
central hairs interwoyen, Sifyr nchivm Bermudiana (Berma- 
Sedum- ſorm houſe- leek. e diana) or Virginia ſiſyria- 
Senecio, groundſel, cChium, blue flowered, 
{Doria orientalis) oriental doria, Permudian blue and gold flower- 
or ſea lavender-leaved ground- ed, mixed. 
ſel, 2 Smyraivm Oluſatrum (Oluſatrum) or 
Saracens, all- heal, Alexanders. 
- (Doronicum Auſtriacum) Aunri- See Kitchen Garden Plants. 
an leopard's-bane, or alpine Sizm Siſarum (Siſarum) or tkinet. 


groundſel, See alſo Kitchen Garden Plants, 
-Lueid purple groundſel. Solanum tuberoſum, or tuberous- 
Serafiias, baſtard hellebore, rooted nightſhade, commonly 
(Helleborine) or common baſtard called potatoe. 
hellebore, See the Kitchen Garden Plants. 


Broad-leaved many fiowered, Solidago, or golden rod, 
Carueous, or fle- coloured flow- (Virga aurea) or common gel- 


ered, den rod; ſpikes fimple, 

Long-leaved white flowering ſe- Talleſi late golden rod; ſpikes re 
rapizs. | curved, 

Serratula, or ſaw-xort, Dwarf Canadian, 

TinQorine, common ſaw-wort, Flexible-ſtalked, 

Scarioſed, or parched flowered * Lateral or fide flowering, 
broad leaved ſas-xort, Cæſian, or grey ſmooth fialked, 

Squarraſe, or rugged-headed ſer- New-York, ſuperior- branching, 
ratula, large flowered, 

Spiked flowered ſaw-wort, _ Rigid broad-leaved, 


Prealtous peach - leaved ſaw- Minute ſingle-ſtalked alpine, 
wort, | 42 Mexican, limonium leaved, 
Sibbaldia frocumbens, or training Sempervirent, or ever- green gol- 

fibbaldia,” or baſtard e- den rod, | 
7 ian Broad-leaved cver-green, 
Sibelontia 138 European fib- Cambrican, or Welſh golden 


thorpia, or baſtard. money- rod, 
wort; leaves kidney-form ſub- Rugoſe, or wrinkled leaved, 


| targeted, Odorous, or ſweet ſcented, 
Sideritis hy/ſe/ifelia, or hyſſop-leav- White flowered ſolidago. 
ed iron-wort. _ Seldanel/a Alpina, or Alp ſoldan. 
Silene, or viſcous campion, " Sefthora, 
Nutant, or nodding ſpiked viſcous Fox-tail-like oriental ſophora, 
ion,  - TinQorine yellow ſophora, white 
Amænous, ſea viſcous campion, _. . flowered. 
(Mufcipula) or rock catchfly, Shigelia Marilandica, or Maryland 
Virginia many-formed viſcous worm ſeed. 
campion, red-fowered. Shira (Shiræa) or meadow tweet, 
Sikhium, baſtard chryianthemum, (Ulmaria regina frrati) queen of 
Laciniated or jagged-leaved, the meadow, or meadow ſFcet; 
_ Trifoliated or three-leaved, white flowered, 


"Perfoliated - leaved ; — Variogated leaved, 


% 
i 


| Stackys, or baſe horehound, 


dropwort or filipendula, 
Double white flowered, | 
Trifoliate or three-leaved drop- 
wort; great flowered, 
( Ariticus barbe caferi) or goat's 
beard ſpirza, 
- Lobated-leaved purple, 3 
Palmated leaved. 
Paluitrous, or marſh; linear-leav- 
ed, 
Cretan hairy ſtalked, 
German woolly ſtalked. 
Statice, thriſt, or ſea pink, 
(Armeria) or common y- 
leaved red thriſt, 
White flowered, 
Broad leaved, 


© Perennial and Biennial Plants. 
{Fil;pendula wulgaris) common 8 


of imperati; ge e o- 
vate alternate. 


Teucrium, germander, 


(Chamadrys, major refrens) or 

- common greater creeping ” 
mander, 

Leek er ſhining leaved upright, 

(Scordonia) wild or wood rage 
heart lea ved ſawed, 


Canada fix verticil el 


Hiroanian dong purple ſpiked, _ 
Virginian unequally ſawed leav- 
ed, ſpikes terininal, | 


| (Scordium) or water germander, 


Mountain lavender-leaved, 


Multiflorus, or many-flowered 
* Spaniſh, 


Pyrenean wedge-form round leave 
"00 


(Limonium — or ſea la- Thalitrum, meadow rue and fea- 


vender, 
Lefs ſea lavender, 
Leaſt ſea lavender, 


Specious flowered plantain-leav- 
ed ſee lavender, 


Tartarian diſtant-flowered fea la- 


vender. 

Sia, or feather graſs, 

Pennated common feather graſs, 
woolly awned, _. 

Ruſh- leaved ſtipa, naked awned. 

Swertia herennis, or perennial marſh 

gentian. 

Symprkytum, or comfrey, 


Oficinal, or common purple: flow- 


ered, 
T uberous-rooted comfrey. 


. 


thered columbine, 
Alpine ſingle- ſpiked meadow rue, 


_ Aqueligifolium, or columbine- 


leaved thalictrum, called . 
thered columbine, 


Tuberous-rooted thalictrum, 

Cornuti's Canada feathered co- 
lumbine, 

Fla vous, or yeHow flowered, pa- 
nictes multiple erect, 

Specious great yellow flowered, 

Narrow linear-leaved, - 

Feetid, or, ſtinking; ſtem pani- 
cled, thread-form, branchy, 

Minus, or leaſt meadow rue; - 
leaves-fix-parted, 

Siberian rue-leaved purple, 


Purpliſh-ſtalked Canadian, 


Racemoſe ſpiked. 


Thafifia villoſa, or villoſe yellow 


thapſfia or deadly carrot. 


| ihern æmemtana 3 (Amſonia) Thymus, thyme, 


or alternate ſpear-leaved ta- 

bernzmontana. 

Tanacetum, tanſey, 

Vulgere, or common tanſey, 

leaves double-pinnated, 

Plane leaved, 
Curled leaved, 7 
Striped leaved. E 

(Balſamita) garden coſtus, or 
coſtmary ; leaves ovate. 


Vulgaris, or conknon mes 
Broader leaved, | 


Narrow leaved,. 
Striped leaved, 


(Serfyllum unlge re) common wild 


or mother of thyme, : 
Major mother of 8 


Minor creeping, 


Narrow-leaved hairy, 
Silver ftriped, 


Teh hium ks or true orpine nnn. 
Gy 2 


Fd 
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Cephalotid, A Dark ſpotted creeping treſoil, 


tuga! thyme, Procumbent, or trailing perer nial 
Greater headed, | | hop trefoil, yellow flowered, 
- Leffer headed, Fil form, or thread-like, leaf n- 
_ (Maſtichina) or maſtich thyme, nual hop trefoil. 
Villous hairy thyme, © Trillium erectum, or erect Virgina 


—w* 'ygis) or upright: linear leaved. Paris, or herb truelove. 
| The thymes, though ranged Tricfteum ſerfaliatum, or perfoliated 
here, ſhould, as under ſhrub- broad leaved triofteum, or falſe 

by plants, aſſemble more ipecacuanha. 
properly in the tree and Trallius Eurofeaus, or 


 -, Gbrub divifion. globe ranunculus, locker gow- 
Tiarella cordifolia, or heart-leaved lans, or lucken gowan. 
American fanicle. Turritis, tower muſtard, 
Tormentilla, or tormentil, L - Smooth ftem leaved turritis, 
_"EreQ-fialtked tormentil; leaves Hairy tower muſtard. 
ſeſſile, | Tuffilago, or colt's foot, 
Reptant, or creeping flalked,  (Farfara vulgare) or common 
leaves petioled. colt's foot, 
Trachelium carrulewm, or blue throat= Alpine, orbicular leaved, 
wort. White flowered, | 
» Trade:ſcanti Virginica, or Virginia (Petafires mgjor) greater butter 
ſpider- wort; ereft, fmooth, bur, 
with blue flowers, PET Hy bridize, or miongrel butter 
bn deep blue, bur, or oblong "ſpiked tuffi- 
wh ht blue, * lago. 
hite flowered, . 
Red, - Fe 200: 3 
- Purple. x | 
Tragehagon, or goat's beard, © Uriica, or nettle, BER. 
Pratenſean, or meadow yellow Niveons, or ſnowy Chineſe nettle, 
goat's desrd, Cannabineous, or — Siberian 


© Dalechamap” 6Spanith goat's beard, -nettle, 

Porrifolium, or leek-leaved goat's Canada, branching ſpiked, 
beard, commonly called ſalfaſy, Piluliſerous, or pill bearing. 
eatable rooted. See Kitchen Uvuularia, « 


Garden Plants. | Amplexicaul leaved, white Bo- 
Trichomanes Tunbrigienſe, or Tun- hemjan uvularia, leaves em- 
bridge maiden hair. pbraeing the ſtem, 
Trientali Eurofiza, or European n Virginia uvularia, 
a chick-weed winter green. leaxy es perferated by the ſtem, 
Trifolium, or trefoil, Seffl&leaved Canadian. 
Alpine, naked fower ſtalked, Palantia Cru (Cruciata), or 
Alpeſtrine ſub-globular, fpiked, _ croſs wort. | 
© "(Lufftinaſter), or baſtard . ee ralerian, 
lupine, Red garden valerian, 
| Fragiferous, or ſtrawberry tre- White flowered, 6 
foil, - Officinal, or common wild, 


Pratenſean, or meadow, common Diœcous, or two houſe valerian, 
purple trefoil, or red Dutch male and female flowers, on 
clover, - I two ſeparate plants, 
Repent or creeping, paſture tre- (Phu), or Aue German v3- 
| foil, or white Dutch —_ lerian, 


T repterons, / or three ſiem leaved 
valerian, a 

Mountain, fingle ſtalked, = 

Prrenean valerian. * | 

( Lecuſta oli toria), kitchen valerian, 
corn ſallad, or lamb's lettuce. 

Viratrum, white hellebore, 

(Veratrum album) white rooted 
veratrum, or common err 
. kellebore, 


Veratram nigrum) black, 204: Ne vetch or tare, - 
4 | Sxtvian, or wood vetch, white 


flowered white hellebore, 
Yellow fingle talked veratrum, 


Gigantic broad leaved yellow ve- 


ratrum. 
cum, or mullein, 


— great mullein, or bigh 


Paicknic ike, or large yellow 
flowered alpine mullein, 
(LychnitisY or campion, 
- . .  mullein;”” 
Black, or ſage leaved Fellow 
purple mullein, 


* 


white 


Panola and Biennial Plants, 


— 


Siberian all ſeven folioled, blue? 
' Aphyllous, or leafleſs ſtalked, 
Spufious tall three lead ed, 


(Beccabunga), or brooklime, not 


cultivated, 
Serpyllum leared .. or 
Paul's betony, _. 
Multifid Hungarian, 
Quadrated Falkland's ſand 


ſpeedwell. j 


— 


flowered, 


(Cracca), or imbricated wry ene 5 


tuſted vetch, 
Hedge round leaved vetch, - 


Narbonne ſeven folioled purple, 


Cultivated vetch, or tare, the 
_ - ftipula marked, 

White tare, ; 

Black, round ſeeded. 


Vinca, periwinkle. See the Ever» 
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green Tree and Shrub. col- 


lection. 


(Blatteria lutea) yellow blatteria, Viola, or violet, 


White blatteria, 
Purple blatteria, 
Myconian bear's ear mullein. 
Virbena, or vervain, 

Haſtated, or halbert leaved, 
Bonarian talleſt, ſpear leaved, 
Offtcinal multifid leaved. 
Feronica, or ſpeed well, 

Officinal or common trailing, 
Creeping long ſmooth leaved, 
Virginian, four and five 3 
Thite ſpiked, 
Bluſh coloured, 
Incanine, or hoary, 
Maritime, upright, dons three 


leaved, 


Bluſh coloured, flowered, 


4. 


White flowered, 
Hybridine, or mule veronica, or 
| Welch ſpeedwell, | 
Long leaved, . 


Spiked, fingle ſtalked, 

* linear jagged. leaved, 

„ vine, - 

Acinos leaved, u blue, 

Maryland, diffuſed — 

(T, eucrium), or ſpurious german» 
der major, or long lateral ſpik- 
ed ſpeedwell, | 


White flowered,...... 


Marſh, 


Odorous, or ſweet March violet 
- (femleſs,) 
Common blue, 2 
f . 
Red flowered, 13 


Variegated flowered, 
Palmated, or headed, fve-lobed 


leaved (ſtemleſs), 


Pedated ſeven. parted leaved 
(ſtemleſs), 


Mirabilous, or marvelous flover- 


ed violet, flowers afhxed to the 
fide of the ſtalk, petalleſs, 
kidney round leaved vio- 
let (ſtem leis), 


Pifiorous, or two flowered violet, | 


Canada erect flalked violet, 
Mountain upright purple veel 
Yellow violet, - 

Hairy ſtalkleſs violet (Remleſs), 
Under ſhrubby. violet, 
Uniflorous or one flowered, 
GrasGifbrous yellow Iles 


Z. 


def. Febogo (Fabage) or 


bean caper, ſtem 0 ohne, 
leaves in erſe, edged oval, 
fleſhy. a 


„ 


„ 8 
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This additional general catalogue, confiſting principally 
of perennial and biennial fibrous and fleſhy-rooted herba- 
ceous plants, the former (perennials) are moſtly of ſeveral 
years duration by the roots; the biennials are only two 
year plants, raiſed from feed one year, flower the next, 
and then moſtly either wholly periſh, top and root, or, if 
they ſurvive, generally aſſume a dwindling growth; and all 
of which, in both-tribes, may be employed occaſionally 
in full collection in any extenfive gardens, or in ſmaller 
felect collections of principal ſorts, both as ornamental 
_ flowering plants, and for variety, as proper furniture for 
the borders, beds, and other compartments of the flower 
garden and pleaſure ground; may be planted in the ſpring 
or autumn, and will all continue in the perennials, many 
ears, and flower annually in their reſpective ſeaſons : but 
jn fuch of the biennials as continue. after having once 
flowered, they ſeldom, in the ſame individual plant, flower 
in equal perfection as in the firſt year, and great part of 
them decay in the winter, after they have flowered, - 


They may be propagated in the perennials, moſily by 

parting the roots, ſlips, off-ſets, ſuckers, &c, in the aun. 
beginning of ſummer, and in autumn. Some may alſo 
be raiſed from layers and pipings, ſuch as carnations and 
pinks; [ſee the method for each, as directed in the works 
of the ſeveral months of the year;] and the biennials, or 
two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal ſupply always 


from feed annually, as they either moſtly die, or ſeldom 


Hower well after the ſecond year. 


Many of the perennials may likewiſe be raiſed from 
ſee] ſown in the ſpring, and will all flower the year fol- 
lowing. See the works of the Calendar, 


But as the above additional arrangement ae peren- 
nials and biennials, the former are conſider ably the moſt 
numerous, being ſuch as are of many years continuance in 
the root, propagate by off-ſets, ſlips, &c. hnd the biennials, 
as the name implies, are principatly two years plants, pro- 
duced and propagated chiefly by ſeed, riſing the firſt year 
with a tuft of leaves; and the ſecond ſend up flower {tals 
producing flowers and ſeed, then either wholly decay, ot 
if any continue another year, they commonly effect but 
an infirm growth, and rarely flower in equal perfection # 


— 
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the firſt year, though ſome ſorts afford means of renewal 

by bottom young off. ſets, and by flips and cuttings of 
2 tops, alfo by layers and pipings thereof; thereby, al- 
though the parent plant decays the ſcoond year, or be- 
comes of a Karr ſtraggling growth, its ſpecies is perpe- 
tated; particularly to continue any curious double flow 
ered kinds in their double ſtate; as double rockets, by 
root off- ſets, and cuttings of. the young flower ſtalks;. 
double wall flowers by cuttings or flips of the ſmall top 
ſhoots; and double ſweet-willams by layers and pipings ; 
but as the fingle kinds of theſe, and all the other bb. of 
biennials, riſe abundantly from ſeed one year, and flower 
the next, and from ſeed alſo ſometimes double flowers are 
obtained,; and as the greater part either wholly die, as. 
before ſuggeſted, or become dwindling after they have 
once flowered, and furniſhed ſeed for future propagation. 
of their ſpecies, ſome ſhould be ſown every year, in the 
ſpring, to raiſe a ſucceſſional ſupply of new plants. The 
viennials confiſt W of the following: 


Canterbury Bells,, > © White. 1 
Blue flowered, | Globe Thifle, © 
White, FW Hoellyhacts. Somewhat biennial-per- 
Purple, 83 6 ennial; all the varieties; al- 
Pyramidal. ) ways by ſced. 


- Carnation, All the varieties, ſome - Lunaria, moon- wort, or honeſty. 


what biennial-perennial; but Mallet, (tree). -F 
the old plants, after the firſt Poffry, yellow horned, (Te 
year of flowering, rather be- Glaucium.) 
come of a dwindling fate, Rocket, dames violet, 
only may be perpefuated in Single white, 
good plants, by raifiag young Double white, -* 
ones ſrom them every year by Double purple, 
layers. See Carnation in the Single purple. 
General Arrangement. - Campion, (vigualal — 
Penis, many varieties; may alſo be ed, 
conſidered nearly of the nature White. 
_ of carnations, for although the Scabious, double, 
ſame plants will continue ſe- Dark purple flowered, - 
veral years, they always flow- Dark red, 
er firongeſt in the younger White, 
growth of the ſecond gr third Starry purple 8 


\- 8 


2 _ 


4 * 


ſeaſon. + 7 Starry white, | 
Clary, purple topped, | I ssged leaved fare.  _ / 
Red topped. Stack Gilliflower, pat 
Celutea, Ethiopian. Brompton, e 
French Honeyſuckle, ueen, | 


. 


Red, Twickenham. 
f a 
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Sweet William, | Tree Maltowr (Lavatera arborea.) © 
p Red, Ye 3 Tree Primroſe, 
Se | . Common upright tall yellow, 
Purple, Small flowered. 
Red, white bordered, Wall Flower. 5 
Farty-coloured, Yellow flowered, 
Variegated, ' 7 Blcody, 
Painted lady, White, 1 
Double of each, Double of each. See the Gene- 


' Mule or mongrel ſweet William Al Arrangement. 


© Theſe are the principal biennials cultivated as flowering 
plants, though ſeveral of them may alſo be conſidered of 
a perennial nature by their continuance ; but as moſt of 
them flower always in beſt perfection in younger plants, 
ſo that in theſe, as well as the others, it is proper to have 
a ſupply always raiſed from ſeed ſown annually in the 
ſpring, in any bed or border of lightiſh earth, either in 
nils or broad-caſt, and raked in regularly; the young 
plants, when two or three inches growth, pricked out in 
ſummer; and in autumn and ſpring following tranſplanted 
finally into the borders, & c. where they are to flower, 
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L ikewiſe in biennials of the double flower kinds; the 
more curious ſorts ſhould be perpetuated in their double 
ſlate where practicable; ſuch as double bloody wall flow- 
ers by flips of the young ſhoots, double Tweet-williams, 
carnations, &c. by layers, pinks by pipings, and double 
rockets by occaſional bottom off-ſets, cuttings of young 
flower ſtalks, as before intimated, and as direfted for each 
fort in the work of the Calendar in April, May, June, &c. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the foregoing 
Arrangements of PERENNIALS and BIEx- 
NIALS. 1 N 2 : 


— 


IHE foregoing arrangements, conſiſting of perennials 
and bientials of * — and Si corned — 19 the 
perennials confiderably the moſt abundant, fifty to one, or 
more, furniſh together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants, and for variety; to adorn and diverſify the flower 

garden and pleaſure ground in aſſemblage together, or in 

Aa _ any choſen collection, more or leſs, in proportion to tlie 


. . 
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extent of the premiſes, or as may be required; are all of 
hardy growth, to cultivate in the 3 ground in beds, 
borders, clumps, and other pleaſurable compartments, . 
pots, &c. and being various in their different growths, - 
ſhapes, ſizes, foliage, and flowers, modes of infloreſcence, _ 
and time and duration of flowering, they afford a moſt. 
entertaining diverſity ſor ſeveral months of the; year, in 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn: ſome begin flowering ſo 
early as January and February, as the Chnſtmas roſe, win- 
ter aconite, anemones, hepaticas, eyclamens, primroſes, 
xc. theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, 
according as the ſpring and fummer- advances, and ſo till 
the latter end of autumn, even till November or Decem-. 
ber, in ſome late ſorts, as ſtar-worts, ſun-flowers, golden- 
rods, hellebore, autumnal and winter cyclamens, and ſeve- 
ral other late flowers. fe very att 
In dimenſions of growth they are exceedingly various 
in the different genera, ſpecies, and varieties; ſome grow- 
ing only two, three, or but a few inches high, as winter 
aconite, daiſy, primroſe, &c. others double or treble that 
height, up to fix or eight feet, as in the ferula, or fennel. 
giant, and many others; ſo that in planting, they ſhould. 
be diſpoſed accordingly, the loweſt in front, the others in 
a regular gradation to the talleſt being 
All or moſt of the ſorts may be procured at the public 
nurſery-gardens, in plants, roots, ſeeds, & c. in larger or 
imaller collections, as may be required: 8 
They may be removed and planted in the ſpring months, 
and will all flower the fame year in their proper ſeaſon ; or 
may alſo be tranſplanted ſacceſsfully in autumn, in Octo- 


ber, and November, to flower the year after. 2 
Or when deſigned to propagate and raiſe theſe plants, 
it is effected by ſeveral different ways, many ſorts by ſeed = 
flown in the ſpring to flower the year after; and in nume- 
rous ſorts, when. once thus raiſed, propagate abungantly by 
root off-ſets, ſuckers, paring roots, &c. eſpecially of the 
_. perennial tribe; but the biennials are raiſed only princi-- 
pally by ſeed ſown every year, as they rarely increaſe 
freely by the root; ſo ſeldom ſurvive the ſecond winter to 
tower in perfection, unleſs any are renewed by cutting 
of top. hoots, young flower-ſtalks, or caſual root off. ſets, 
layers, &c, 15108 38 20 CG N | «4 , $645 1 4 
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the foot, moſt ſorts propagate abundantly thereby, and 
ſome by tops, but * plemifully by hot ee de- 
tached and planted in ſpring or autumn; others by bottom 
ſuckers and flips, and parting the roots, off. ſet heads, 
cuttings and flips of top-ſhoots, cuttings of young flower 
ſtalks, layers and pipings of young ſhoots, &c. all as ex- 
pPlained finder their pr heads in the work of the flower 
garden in the ſpring, fummer, and autumn months. 

In raifing the perennials, thoſe from feed and cuttings 
and flips of the tops, or layers and pipings, do not_in moſt 
forts flower until the year after; but ſtrong rooted off. 
ſets or flips, detached and planted. in ſpring, will often 
flower the fame year. 5 

Obſerve, all double-flowered plants muſt be continued 
principally by increaſing them either by root off -· ſets, or 

lips, cuttings, &c. as above; and ſome, as double carna - 

tions, double pinks, mule and double ſweet- williams, by 
layers, pipings, &c. which ſeveral methods of propagatin 
double - flowered plants is moſt neceſſary, both. — 4 
ſome double flowers never furniſh any ſeed; and in thoſe 
that do there is no certainty of obtaining an increaſe. of 

* doubles, the ſame again from ſowing. | 

The fame ſhould alſo be obferved. of any other curious 
varieties, as in ſtriped-leaved and variegated kinds, and 
of other peculiar fingularities. Td 

But the biennial tribe, for the general large ſupplies, 
muſt always be continued by feed fown annually in the 
pring for flowering the year following; efpeeially as when 
they have then flowered, and furniſhed ſeed, they in moſt 
forts either decline flowering in full perfection, and in 

| ſome, wholly die ſoon after; ſuch as Canterbury bells, 
purple ſcabions, honeſty, &c. ſeldom furniſh any other 
means of propagation. ' FF 358 
T Though ſome few biennials likewife propagate ſparingly 
by bottom off-ſets, and ſome by cuttings of flower-ſtalks, 

* fuch as double rockets, or the flower-ſtalks cut down earl 

in ſummer, encourages ſuch kinds ſometimes to afford off- 

fets below. | 35 5 

In raiſing perennial and biennial plants from ſeed, it 
mould generally be ſown in March, April, or beginning 
of May, in beds or borders of common earth, commonly 

| broad-caſt and raked in, or ſome occafionally in drills; 
and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 


* 
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thin them, and prick them into nurſery beds in rows, ſix 
inches diſtance; give water at planting, and occaſionally 
till they have taken root; and in which beds they are to 
grow to obtain ſtrength till next October, November, or 
ipring following, then tranſplanted with balls of earth to 
their roots into the borders, &c. where they are finally to 
remain for flowering. . ; : 

Obſerve particularly in the ſtock gilliflower, and ſuch - 
like kinds, having long naked woody roots, it is eligible to 
plant them moſtly while young into * i 2 
are to remain, as they will not ſucceed well when +. 
planted of a larger growth. 1 


- 


n 
SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 
| „ 7 —— a 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS, | 
IG | (Omitted in the ten fr Editions) x 


Being the tendereſt exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Aſia, and Africa, &c. requiring in this coun. 
try continual ſhelter and artificial heat, under glaſs de- 
ts of hot-houſes and ſtoves, furniſhed internally 
with fire or bark-bed heat, or of both occafionally in 
winter, proc having an internal tanner's bark hot- 
bed, made in an ohlong raiſed. pit, generally of about 
three feet depth by. five to fix or ſeven feet wide, ranging 
lengthways the middle ſpace of the hot-houſe, continuing 
a conſtant heat all the year, and aſſiſted by that of fire in 
winter and ſpring, from October to May, to ſupport 2 
regular degree of internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to 
that of the hot countries of which the plants are natives, 
and whence they were originally obtained. See Ob/cr- 
vations on the General Culture, at the end. : 


This collection of exotics confiſts both of the tree and 
ſhrubby tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, -of the 
fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo 
many ſorts of ſucculent plants, or ſuch as have fleſhy 
ſtalks, branches, and leaves, replete with humidity : and 
in the general collection, the plants are in duration, 

from two or three, to ſeveral and many years continu- 
ance; and from a few inches to ſeveral feet in growth, 
in the different ſpecies, &c. and which collection of 
different 3 plants are retained principally for 
variety, curioſity, and obſervation, many of which are 
moſt curious and ſingular, and many produce beautiful 
ornamental flowers; but the pines in particular are the 
2 or only ſorts cultivated, as ceconomical plants, 
or their production of that admited fruit the pine-appr:- 


. 
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jn the following 


are diſtinguiſhed 
names, and with 


* 


3 
AB R US, wild liquorice, : . 
Precatory Jamaica wild liquorice, 
Ackras, ſapota, or mammee tree, 
(Cahota), American fapota, or 
| mammee tree, 
Mammoſe great fruited mammee, 
| or American marmalade. 
Achyranthes (Achyranthes), 


e 5 
t the ſpecies are methodically | 
diſpoſed under their reſpective genera, or families, whi | 
their general botanic and Engliſſi 
: Vera ee er names of every dif- 
erent ſpecies, of which many 
ſtinction, in the following order: 


Aletris, or hyacinth flower aloe, 


* 
- 


a ſhort ſpecific di- 
(Hyacinthoides) or byacinth flow- 


ered ſlalkleſs aletris, 
Ceylon variegated aletris, 


Guinea aletris, green and black 


variegated, roots jointed, - 
Cape, waved-leaved, ftalkleſs, , 
Fragrant elegant flowered, flalkly 
ES Croat anc; 


' Rough ſpiked achyranthes of Aloe, African aloe, 


Ceylon, vp 
Rough ſpiked Cicilian, 
Lappaceous, or burry- ſruited, 
Echinated achyranthes. | 
Alanſonia, Ethiopian, ſourgourd, 
' (Bahabob), or Zthiopian' ſour- 


_ gourd of Senegal, 
Digitated, or finger-leaved adan- 
.- fonia. 
 £chynomene, or baſtard ſenſitive 
plant, WIT 
Great flowered Indian, 


| (Ceſban), or Ægyptian zſchyno- 


mene, 
Vacillant æſchynomene, or Chi- 
neſe moving plant. 
Adenant era fravonina, peacock ade- 


- nanthera, or baſtard flower 


fence. | 
Adianthum, maiden hair, { 
(Cafillus veneris) or true maiden 
bair. £ | 
Agave, great American aloe, 

+ Viviparous, or childing agave, 
producing young plants 
from the flowers, 

Fetid, or ſtinking entire-leayed 


agave, * 
| (Karatta), or deep. green-leaved 


agave, | 
Vera-crufian, broad-leaved. 


Albuca, or baſtard flar of Bethlehem, 


Major, or greater, 
Minor, or leſs, GE ok el 
Channeled falked, flowery. 


* 


Perforated fword-leaved fhrub- 
by aloe, many varieties, 
£4 l viz. FY $4 


(Abe fer), or broad-leaved 


thorny aloe, _ | 
Glaucous thorny-backed aloe, 
Glaucous, ſhort-leaved, an 
Spotted, thorny-leaved, 3 
Small ſpotted, thorny, 
Greater ſpotted, thoray, 2 
Perfoliated ſmooth glaucons aloe, 
Mitre-ſhaped broad-leaved thor- 
ny aloe, Anne 
Succotrine, or narrow-leaved 
thorny aloe, - 


Broad ſpotted leaved, called ſoap 


Aloe humilis), humble aloe, 
2 vera), true or common aloe, 
with ſheathing, plane, ſpot- 
ted leaves, thorns 1 * 


Viſcous triangular aloe, 


Variegated upright | triangular, 


or partridge- breaſt aloe, 
Broad-leaved, 22 f 
Narrow-leaved, 5 
Diſtichous, or two- ranked tongue 


aloe 7 


spotted tongue - leaved ſoap aloe, 


Keel-ſhaped tongue aloe, 
Plaited, or- fan tongue aloe, 
ſhrubby ſtalked, 


Warted carinated tongue aloe, 
Retuſe- lea ved, or cuſhion aloe, 


* 


Alftrameria 8 


Darf pearl aloe, 
(Margaritiſera), or „ 


dwarf aloe, 


Minor pearl aloe, 
Minimous, or leaſt pearl aloe, 


a Catalogue of 
- (Gunonia), or ſtraight — 


* * 


antholyza, 


2 „ or hairy yellow antho- 
— dog's bane, 


by ts or cob-web * Fruteſcent Ceylon a 


Peregrine upright 
of Peru, purple-ſpotted, 
(Lata) , or aſcending alfiremeria 


Nettle-leaved climbing Indian. 
Arctehus echinatus, echinated prickly 


arctopus. 


Arduina 2 or two-ſpincd 


of Lima, purple ſtriped. Areca Oleracea. 


Amaryllis, lily daffadil, 


Formobſimine, or moſt band- 


Ariſtelochia, or birth-wort, . 


ndian birth-wort. 


ſome amaryllis of the iſland Arum, wake robin, 


acobea; called jacobca li- 


y (6ngularly beavtiful), 
2 , or Belladonna lily, 
ginzan,..or-queen Belladonna 
amaryllis, or Mexican lily, 


Sarnian amaryllis, or Guernſey 


lily, 


" Long-leaved African lily, 


Oriental long-leaved -amaryllis, 
or Brunſwegia, 

Cape remote flowered, 

Ciliated Ethiopian, 

Guttated, or ſpotted, 


__Vittated, or ribbon flowered, 


 Undulated curled purple, 


(Colocafia), or greater mops 
arum, 

(Arum) ſegninum, or dumb cane, 
or canna-leaved arum, 


Arboreſcent, or tree arum, 


Peregrine heart obtuſe-leaved, 
Aurited, or eared-leaved, 
Divaricated heart albert-leaved, 


| Macrorrhizon, or long-rooted 


Ceylon arum, 
Eſculent American arum, or Bra- 

Zilian cabbage, 
Crinited or hairy, 
Pedated-or foot-ſhaped, 
Pictated, or painted arum. 


Ceylon ſnowy amaryllis, the pe- Arundo  Bambos {Bambos }, or Indi- 


tals with a- purple ſtrĩpe. 


Amomum, or ginger, 


_ (Zinziber), or common. true gin- 


an cane. 


Aſelehias, or ſwallow-wort, 


Curaſſoan prange- flow ered, 


ger, — Sigantic aſclepias, or auricula 8 
(AZerumbet), or wild ginger. tree, 
Anacardium occidentale, or weſtern Tuberofus, 
American anacardium. Teneriffean. 
Annona, or cuſtard apple, Aber fruticoſus, or Qurubby af aſter... 
Murexed ſruited, : 
. Squamous fruited, B. 
Nettle fruited,  BANISTERTA laurifelia, or bay- 
Afiatic annona. | leaved banjReria, * 
Amyrit balſamifera, or balſam bear- Barleria, 2 
ing ſweet amyris. (Prionitis), or ſour-ſpined barJe- 
ithelyza,. or Ethiopian corn flag, ria, 


1 or gaping ſcarlet antho- Box- leaved oppoſite ſpined. 


lyza, . % 
- (Meriane flore rubelle), reddiſh 


Baſella, or Malabar nightſhade, 


ed baſella, 


meriana, or ſunnel · flow ered White baſella. 


antholyza. 


(Merianella), or 1ittle meriana, 


| £thiopian ſcarlet gladiohus, | 


Baukinia, mountain ebony, 


Acuminated-leaved, 


N parallel lobed leaves | 
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Pieatzested lobed leaved, Beraſſits Aabellifer, 3 or 
Hoary-leaved. ſan-leaved palm. 
Begonia obliqua, or o blique eared- Brunia, Ethiopian tamariſk, * 

leayed. begonia, Lanated or woolly, — 
Great white flowered, Ciliated ovate-leaved, 
Roſy flowered minor, ſmooth, Moffy brunia. 
Roſy flowered minor, hairy, Brunsfelfia Americana, or American, 


Roſy flowered orbicular-leaved. 
Bignor.ia, trumpet flower, 
(Leucoxylon), or digitated acumi- 
nate-teaved bignonia, 
2 tulip-tree, 
ndian doubly pinnated-leaved, 


white flowering brunsfelfia.. 


Bucknera A thioftica, Ethiopian tri 


dented-leaved buchnera. 


Buddleja globoſa, globular buddleja. 


Q ) 


Standing or erect firm- ſemmed CACALTA; foreign colt's-faot, 


' trumpet flower, 
Peruvian decompound-leaved, 
Bixa Orellana { Orellana }, ur Ame- 
rican ſcartet-bearing ornatto. 
Becconia Fruteſcens, or ſhrubby oak- 


leaved boccenia, or tree celan- 


dine. 


-  Baerhaavia ſeandens, or N 


boerhaavia. 
Bembax, or filk cotton tree, 
(Ceiba), or IE Glk 


cotton tree, 
Pentandrious flowered,  fGoger- 
e 
(Bomba x) goſſhfium, or cottony 
bombax. 


Zontia Dafphnoides, or Daphne · nie 

Barbadoes white olive. 

Br:melia, ananas or pine- apple, 

(Ananas), or common pine- apple, 

oblong round-fruited, 
Pyramidal, or fugar-loaf pine- 
apple, 

King pine, 

Queen pine, 

Golden fruited, 

Olive fruited, 

Brown fruited, 

Black Antigua pine, 

Montferrat pine, 

White-fleſhed pine, 

Late olive-coloured pine, 

- Shining oa 1 5 BY 

S: ver ſtriped-leaved, 

- Gold ftriped-leaved,, * 
— „or Jamaica wild ne, 

| (KRaratas 

wild r 


4 - 


or ftalkleſs American 


Papillary-ſtalked, or truncated 
petiojed cacalia, 
(Anteuphorbium), ſpurge-bane, or 
© ſhrubby, oblong-leaved ca- 
calia, 
Ficoides), or fceides lik - 
— leaved, Eg 
Atriplex leayed, 


(Klenia), compound-ftemmed ca- 
calia, called cabbage-tree in 
America. 


Cactus, melon thiſtle, alſo torch 


thiſtle, creeping cereus, 2nd 
Indian fig, . 


Melon Thiftles}, 
(Melo cactus 


), or greater "SET IR 

angled melon thifile, : 

Mammillary tubercled leſſer me- 
ton thiſtle, 


Ter Thiftles), 45s: 


Heprtagonal, or ſeven-angled, 
torch thiſlle, b 
Quadrangled torch thi ſtle, 
Hexangular torch thiſlle, 
Pentagonal torch thiſtle, . 
Repand or ſerpentined, octan- 
gular torch thiſtle, 
Lanuginous or woolly ſpiced 
ſab-nine-angled, 
Peruvian ſub-oRangular, 


(Reyeni), or Royen's ſub- ten- an 
ed, 


gl 

"_ Creefting Cereuſſes J, | 

Flagelliform, or whipthong+ - 
ſhape, or common creeping 
cereus, 

Grandiflorous, or great night- 


een 


2 8 — 


Bica , 
= 9 Figs), n 


ia), — — or rr 


G YL or common Ame- Caſfytha a or thread-form 
rican 


Aeon 3 eme e cateſbæa, or 
(Tuna), or awi-ſpined Indian fig, Caffeorine « equiſetifli or wintes 

© Cochineal-bearing opuntia, borſe-tail-leaved I nian pine. 
Curaſſoan veatricoſe opuntia, or Cedrela odorata, odorous 

a pin pillow, cedar. 

(Phyllanthus Amerirana), Ameri- Cerbera, 


can phyllanthus, or ſword (Manghas Uebe) milk tree, | 


- _ hart- -leaved opuntia, or ſpear-leaved cerbera, 
0 N aculeata), prickly pe- (Alauai major), or ovate-leaved 
| _ riſkia, or American Shook cerbera. 
' ** berry; ; Ceftrum, baſtard jaſmine, 
Purſlane- leaved thorny opuntia, Diurnal, or day ſmelling, 
Nef tharny cluſtered Jpined. | Nocturnal, or night-ſmelling. 
 Caſalfinia, Ceropegia 3 or chandelier 
9 ahan), or ſappan wood, ceropegia. 
eficarious or bladdered, _ Chamerofes 3 or dwarf Fin, 


Camellia Jaſonica, Japaneſe ever- or palmetto, 
green ſcarlet roſe, or tſubaaki: Mild or pricklefs. 
leaves broad, flower ſcarlet, ' Chironia, 


Single flowered, 7 _ Shrubby large red-flowered, 
© Double flowered. _ Bacciferous, or mn. 
Canna, Indian ſnot, or cannacorus, ſhrubby, _ 
Indian broad-leaved, -, _ _ Lacerated or rent chips. 
© Indian firiped-leayed, g Clo y/ophyllum (gold-leaf), or far 
Indian yellow, EDT apple, 
© Narrow-leaved, ©. NS (Canits), flar-apple or Indian 
Clkacon-leaved:®. — damſon- tree, 
Canellu Cinnamomea, 3 Golden-leaved ſlar- apple, 
Canaris, caper tee, Glabrous or ſmooth-leaved. 
Thorny, 3 Cifſus, wild grape, 
Arboteſcent. Hlesrt-leaved, 
+ Cafficum fruteſcens, or eee ber- Acid, trifoliate oblong - leaved. 
_ berry capfcum. "7 Cinchons officinalis, officinal cin- 
Carica, or papa, | cbona, or Peruvian bark. 


CF „or Indian 8 me- Cytharexylen, or fidele wood, 
lon-like fruited, leaves ſinu- Cinereous, or white-barked,. _ 


. _ ated, , Caudated, or tailed-ſpiked. . 
© (Poſeiſa), or pear-ſruited, leaves * 
f entire, irginian linear-leaved, 


_ Caryota ureus, or &inging date - (Portulacaria), or purſlane· leaved 
bearing pam. 
cg wes — 
wla), fiftular or beser ee. 
( "I Alexandria e ternatea { ternated 1, or ving- 
© Bifforous, or tw tte, leaxed blue clitoria. 
Liguſtfine, or priyet-leaved, "Geccolobay ſea-fide grape, 


* 


— 
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(Uviſera literea), or grape-bear- (Caſcarilla), or ſxeet · ſeented 


ton, or Chineſe tallow - tree, Envlokate, endless, 
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ing ſea-fide coccoloba, . croton, 
Rubeſcent, or bluſhing cocgoloba, Glabellous, or ſmooth ovate- 
punctated or dotted fruited. leaved, - 
Cocos nucifera, nut- bearing cocos, Maple-leaved. 
or cocoa- nut tree. Curcuma, turmerick, 
Ciſea Arabica, or — coffee Round-rooted, 
tree, Long-rooted. 
Broad-leaved.  Cycas, ſago palm 
Commelina Africana, African trail- Circinated true ſago palm, 
ing commelina. broad-leaved, 
cuir Lackryma Jobi, or Job's tears. Guinea ſago palm. { 
Coppaifera officinalis, or officinal bal- Cyclamen indicum, or Indian cycla- 
ſam of, capivi tree. men; with the limb gf the co- 
Cordia Sebeftena (Sebeflena), or lig- rolla or flower nodding. 
num aloes. ' Cynanchum, or American ſcam» 
Cornutia fpryramidalis, or pyramidal  mony, hairy American cleft- 
blue cornuti. barked, 
Coryftha umbraculiſera, or umbreli- &uberous, or cork-barked, 
ferous palm. Viminalous, or okfer-twigged 
Coftus Arabicus, or Arabian coſius. climbing. A 5d 3 
C:tytedon,-or navel- wort, "ay Cytifus, p 
Orbicular-leaved, (Caſau), or American pigeon 
Hemiſpherical or 158 1 pea, or Indian ſoft * 
leaved. leaved cytiſus, 
Creſcentia Cujete { Cujete }, or cala- Surinam eytiſus. f 
baſh tree. Cynoſurus Indicus, or Indian n 
Crinum, or lily aſphodel, 1555 ſurus. 
Broad plane-leaved, 7 
Afiatic curinated-leaved, D. 
African ſub-lanceolate e DAPHNE Indica, or Indian ſpurge 
leaved,. laurel. 
1 introrſed-flowered, | Delima ſarmentoſa, n moot- 
Long-leaved, ing Ceylon delima. 
Ceylon, ſtriped flowered, Dais cotinifolia,” Yenice ben 
Pendulous- flowered. 7 leaved dais. If 
Croſſula, leſſer orpine, Dioſcorio, 
Perfoliated cornate-leaved, or Sativous or cultivated Molcoricy 
Jacob's ladder, or Weit-India yam, 
Cultrated or knife-lJeaved, Zulb- bearing ſtalked, or round- 
Quadrated, or 2 eraſ - rooted Weſt-India yam, * 
ſula, WO The large fleſhy roots and bulbs 
Orbicular crafſula, n of theſe plants are uſed as a 
-Peclucid craffols, - fort of bread in the We- 
' Seabrous, or rough-ſtalked. Indies, and for which the 
Gotalaria 7 Crotalaria }, * plants are cultivated im 
Laburnum-leaved, great abundance in that 
Chineſe oral-leaved, EDM, . ._ hot country. May's 
Jamaica crotalaria. Dracæna, dragon tree, 
Croton, tallow- tree, | | ge or true YE 
Sebeſerous, or tallow-bearing ei cro- 


Ferraceous or irony 8 myrtle-leaved tithʒ 421044 
or Chineſe iron tree, 2 ſpurge, 
Terminal herbaceous draczna. Mauritanian fhrubby. African 
Dracontium, or dragons, ſpurge 
Spinous Ceylon dragons; nar- Mamillary-tubercled euphorbia, 
; row-leaved, Cereus- ſormed ſpurge, 
Pertuſed. or pierced-leaved Heptagonal or eren 
American dragons. ſpurge, 
Duranta, or caftorea, (Tirucalli), or Indian ſhrubby. 
Plumiers contorted. American ſpurge, 
| duranta, - Viminatous, or ofier-twigged: 
(Ek . or erect Jamaica da- Ipurge. 6 
: | F. 
E. Fc AR iron wood tree, 
EHRET IA, or baſtard cherry, - (Pterota), or emarginated- leavcd 
Tinus-leaved Jamaica ehretia, fagara, ö : 
(Bcurreria), or ovate entire- (Jragades), or prickly ſolioled, 
leaved Jamaica ehretia. ng. Japan pepper, er 
Echites, or Jamaica dog's-hane, notched-folioled fagara. 
Sub- erect ſpike- flow ering echi- * undulata, or undulated. 
tes, pe ſtarry iris. 
| Umbellate flowering climbing "Wb 2 tree, 
ce.ꝗchites. Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig, 
Eleecar frus ſerrata, or fawed ſpear- Racemoſed or chiſter-ſruited,.. 
| teaved eleocarpus. Bengal rooting-ſtalked, 
Elefihantofrus, elephant's foot, Dwarf erkeping-ſtalked, 
, Scabrous or rough elephantopus, Nymphæa-leaved, 
Hoary elephantopus. (Sycomores), ſycamore mulberry- 
Erigeron Fatidum, or ſtinking lance- leayed, or Pharaoh's fig, 
lmear-leaved erigeron, |, Indian . 
Erythrina, coral-tree, | Beyjamin fig, 
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Erect-leaved, (Tithymaleides myrtifolia), . Ps 


(Corallodendron), or coral-tree,, Fritiliaria, | 
Herbaceous dwarf coral tree, (Kegia Corona regalis), or royal 


long ſcarlet ſpiked, - crown fritillaria; a crown 
Pictated or painted coral. tree, olf tuſted leaves above the. 
, prickly-leaved. _ | flowers, 
FZugenia, pomme-roſe, Dwarf royal crown, round - 
(Jambes), or Weſt-India "3 Wa leaved. f 
roſe; peduncles branching G 
terminal, 77 


Nalaccan Eafl-Indian pomme- GARDINTA florida, flowery gar- 
roſe; peduncles branching lateral. dinia, or cape jaſmine, 


Eufihorbia, ſpurge, Single flowered, 
Ancients triangular-ftalked, Double flowered. 
Canary ſub-quadrangular ſpurge, Genifua Americana, or American ge- 
 Officinal multangular ſpurge, nipa, or janipha. 
Continifoliate or Venice ſu- Geſnera tomentoſa, or hoary leared 
mach-leaved, geſnera. 


Nerifoliate or oleander-leaved, Geranium, 
(Tithymaleides fadifalia), or pa- Triſtous, or forrowful night flox- 
dus-leaved titbymaloide ering, or anemone · lea ved ge 
ſpurge, | | ranium, 


Lobated leaved, 

Pinnatifid leaved,; 

Shaggy leaved, 

Prolific myrrh leaved, 

Pinnated leaved, a 
Long leaved, 

Sorrel leaved, 
Aurited or ear-leaved, 
Orbicular-leaved, 
Carnoſe or fleſhy Jointed, 
Lanccolate or ſpear leaved, 
Cordifolium or heart leaved, 
Trigonal ſtalked, 

Reſeum ae or roſe odour, 


Hot-Houſe Plants. 
| (Bonducella) or little bonduc, or 
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nickar tree, 
(Moringa zelanica) or Ceylon 
moringa, 


Lacerated,or rending nickar-tree, _ 


H. 


Hemanthus, or blood flower, | 


Scarlet African blood flower, 
Puniceous, or red purple ha- 
manthus, or ſpotted ſtalked, 

Ciliated leaved, purple, 
Vittous blood flower, f 
Carinated, or keeled leaved, 


Levigated or poliſhed ſmooth Hematoxylum Campeechianum (Cam- 


leaved, 


feeckianum) or log-wood. 


Note. All the above geraniums Hedyſarum, French honey ſuckle, 


will alſo ſucceed among the 
green-houſe plants. 
Cladiolus, or ſword lily, 


Styrax leaved, 
Amentaceous flowered, 
Moving plant. 


Spiked flowered, fingle ftalked, Heliferis, or ſcrew-tree, . 


Triſtous, or forrowſul-like, bell 
flowered, 
Narrow, ade leaved, © 


(Lora) or contorted-fruited he- 


lecteris, or common  ſcrew- 


tree. 


Plicated, or folded ſword leaved. Helivcarpus Americana, or Ameri- 


Glorioſa ſuperba, or ſuperb lily. 


Goſſypium, or cotton tree, 


cay mulberry-leaved heliocar- 
pus of Vera<-Cruz. 


Arboreus, or cotton tree, with A Heliotroftium Peruvianum,orPeruvian 


ſbrubby nem; re palmat- 
ed, : 


Barbadoes, ſhrubby cotton, leaves 
three lobed. 


Cemhurena frerennis, or perennial , 


globe amaranthus. 


Grewig orientalis, oriental, or r eaſt- 0 


ern grewia. 
Cuaſacum, or lignum vite, 
Othcinal, two-paired foli 
(Sanctum) or holy -wood roe, 
leaves many paired gbtuſe, 
African acute folioled, many 


paired, or myxtle leaved.. / 


Cordonia decandra, ten male, or ten 


ſtamined gordonia. 


branching flowered guarea. 
Cuettarda ſnecioſa, or ſpecious guet- 
tarda, from Java and Jamaica; 


leaves 
ih, flowers long ſeven parted. 
Gui/andina, (bonduc) or tree, 


. many ſpiked, ſweet turn-ſole. 


Hernandia ſonora, ſonorous or whiſt- 


ling hernandia, called Jack in 

2 Box: the wind blowing in the 
large hollow ſeed capſule makes 
a ſonorous whiſtling noiſe, 

ces, Syrian mallow, | 

veviſcus) or viſcous Indian 
tree mallow, 
Poplar leaved hibiſcus, 


- Lime tree leaved, 


Fig palmated leaved, 

(Roſa finenſis).or. rofe of China, 

Mutable, or changeable roſe of 
China ; Flos horarius, or flower 
of an hour 


(Sabdariffa) or cut, three parted, 
and entire leayed hbibiſcus: _ 


moſt large, ovate round- Hippomane, ot manchineel tree, 


(nels) or common mans 
chineel tree, ovate-leazed, . : 


i (Bonduc vulgare) or common  Biglaadulary oblong leayed, 


8 or nickar tree. 


Hura crehitans, crepitant or crack e 


= 


Guarea trichiloides, or trichilia-like, "4 ( dbelmoſchus) muſk flower, or 


mutky-ſeeded hibiſcus. 
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ung hura, or fand-box treeLaztana, American viburnum, 


ſeed capſules, burſting with a Involucated leaved umbelled, : 
loud exploſion; and which be- (Camara) or leafleſs umbelked A 
ing large, of many compart- lantana, 
ments, are uſed in the Wen- Aculeated, or prickly lantana, 2 
Indies as land boxes for writing . Trifoliate, or three leaved, 
deſks. Smooth leaved. 1 
Hymenæs Courbaril (Coubaril hifalia) Laurus, bay tree, 
two leaved eourbaril, locuſt, or (Cinnamomum), or cinnamon tree, } 
_ elemi tree. or Ceylon bay, 
; . Feœtant, or fiinking bay, 
Fatroph, ay French phyſic -nut, | (Caſſia) or EY er-flowering baſtard 


Multifid, ſmooth leaved, 3 or pear fruit 
, ut. 

3 2 . American bay, called alli 

Stinging palmated leaved, BE. uae 2 

(Mani hot) or eſculent palmated * 


Leclea, 
atropha, called caffada, or 
4 1 "the root — dre- Criſp ted, * waved Joi inted ftalk- 


, | 4 into_brea& in the Weg =o em del 4 


; ndi ies, 
Soc pium leaved jatropba - Taslea maier, greater lechea, 
Hlecchrum lanata, or woolly leaved Limoderum 2 or tuberous 
illecebrum. rooted purple limodorum; or 


danum, floridan any American helleborine. 
* F Lobelia or cardinal flower, 
| Indigefera, indigo, Long r 
Coronopus lea v 
. or dyeing, greater a- = \ Xa pb * 8 
2 or ſhaggy-pedded, black lotus, or bird” sfoot treſoil. 
FSeandent, or climbing, vue cuccinea, or ſcarlet Chip eſe 
x 3 or flvery. - campion, or iychnis. 
"Tuffrena reftens, or creeping aden. Ludweg ia ovata, or ovate leaved 


Ere& juffiena. - . To 
uſticia Malabar nut, | E 

juſticia, ST: Malpighia, Barbadoes li 
Hy ſſop leaved jufticia, = Smooth leaved, 


IF Pictated, or painted juſticia, with Glofſy ſhining leaved, 

| inflated chaps of the corolla. Stinging leaved, 

Frera, American jaſmine, 0 Punica leaved, 
Scarlet flowering, oval-leaved, . Verbaſcum leave. 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-lance- Malva caftenfts, or cape mallow. 


leaved, - _ Mammea Americana, or American 
27 e . — R mwmammee apple 
K. Mangifera A 
tree. 
r Calanga (Galange) Or NMaranta, or Indian flowering reed, 
- ovale leaved 9 d r or reedy maran- 


8 8 | WS. 5, r common India flowering 
Lagerfiraemia Indica, or Indian Se" 
I; 3 leaves * 4. (cg lad Indian agu. or 


- = 
* 
s 
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Martynia perennis er perennial ma — channeled leaved, 


Ruſhy aul leaved. 
Mclaſtoma holoſericea, or velvety ilk Myrtus, myrtle tree, 
lea ved melaſtoma. Ceylon odorous mputia, | 
Mcſua ferrea, iron meſua, or In- (Piments) Jamaica all-ſpice, or 
dian roſe chefnut. | long-leaved myrtle, 


Mickelia Chamftaca {Champiara) or Round leaved, | 
ſwect ſcented yellow michelia, Diœcous, or iwo houſe myrile; . 
Mimsſa, ſenſitive plant, and acacia, Munchaufia ſuecioſa, erſpecious fiow- 
(Senfitiva), or ſenſitive plant, ering Fay OT $I cod 
leaves conjugate pinnated, _ leaved. | 
Pudicous, or modeſt, ſenfitive, or 


humbls plant; Koves"fib-di- «+7 N. | 
gitated, pinnated, * See, Arabian jaſmine, 
Vivraceous ſenfitive Plant, ftem (Sambac) orange-leaved nyctan ; 
herbaceous, ' thes or Arabian A F 
Pigra, or flow baſtard ſenſitive - Single flowered, 
plant,, Double flowered, 
Pernambucan ſenſitive plane; Large double, or grand duke of 
Plenated, or double flowered an- Tuſcany's, 
aual ſenſitive plant, 4 Striped Arabian jaſmihe. 
Punctuated, or dotted ſtalked n. Wan or ſorrowſul tree. 
mola, > - * 0 Ne 


Virgated, or twiggy mimoſa, 
Nilotic Ægyptian mimoſa, or Olea ederarifims, moſt odorous Chi- 


gum arabic, neſe olive. 
Arborous, or tree Indian acacia, Ofhiaxylum ſerfrentinum, or — 
Cornigerous, or horn 3 aca- tined ophioxylum. 

cia, Origanum Aeyfitiacum, or - 
Horrid thorned acacia, tian marjoram. 
Tamarind leaved acacia, . Oxalis, or wood-ſorrel, . 


Latifiliquoſe, or broad podded, Purple, 
Farneſian Indian acacia, gazia, or Yellow, .- © 


ſponge tree, (Pe eee, ths foot, or um- 
Broad leaved acacia, 'belliferous wood-ſorrel, + 
(Lubbeck) or colutea leaved E. Verücolorate, or various colour- 
— gyptianacacia, geld flowering; ' 4 N 
(Unguis cati) or a podded nee flowered. L 
muinoſa, 
Vague downy leaved mimoſa, ; P. 


Peregrine American mimoſa, Pancratium, or ſea n - 
Glaucous, or ſea-green leaved, _ Ceylon, one end, vith pe- 


Purple flowered acacia, tals reflexed, 
(Intfia) or Madras angular falk- Mexican, two-dobered, 
ed acacia, : Caribean, many flowered, | .. * 
Circinal podded mimoſa. © -, Amboina, broad leaved, * 
Murraya exotica, exotic murraya, ' flowered, 


* plantain tree, and banana, (Ca/penſe) or Gibraltarian. | 
Pradifian muſa, tree of paradiſe, Parkinſuts aculeata, or prickly A- 
or evergreen plantain tree, merican parkiaſonia, minute - 
Sapient, deciduous N tree, le,. | 
or banana, Paftflera, or paſſion flower, - 
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Apple fruĩted, yndivided leaved, Nigram, or black round 


Laurifoliated, or bay leaved, og (elem; or high-nerved-leay- 3 
(Murucuja) or lunated leaved, ed pi 
Quadrangular ſtalked, 1 leaved. 
Holoſericeous, or Wy leaved, Piſcidie Erythrina (Erythrina) or 
- Pundated, or dotted leaved, . baſtard coral E or Jamaica 
Fetid, or ftinking hairy, dogwoog. 
* , -  Suberous, or cork barked, Nn L VETS 1 
: Red flowered, T grigo.. 
- Pedated, or foot ſhape leaved, 1 or lead- wort, 
Minima, or leaſt flowered, Ceylon, filiform ſtalked, 
Veſpertilous, or bat winged, 7 Scandent, or climbing ſtalked 
Normaline, emarginated leaved, American. 8 
Capſular fruited. Plumeria, Weſt India jaſmine, 
Patagonula Americana, or American Red plumeria, ov ate - oblong leav- 
patagonula, with ſerrated and ed, 
entire leaves. | White ſpear leayed, 8 
Paulinia, Obtuſe leaved, ſnowy. © 
 Barbadoes paulinia, ' Poinciana, Barbadoes flotter ſence, 
' Affatic prickly ſtalked, Pulcherrimous, or moſt beauti- 
(Curura) or wedge folioled, * ful poinciana ; ſpines paired, $ 
Curkfſaon, ovate ſolioled. _- Chineſe ſpineleſs, 
| Pentafetes phanicia, or ſcarlet In- Bijugated leaved purple; ſpines 
dian vervain mallow. _ fingle, 8 
Petiveria, Guinea ben weed, _ Elated, or tall ſpineleſs, 
Alliaceous, or garlic ſcented, 8 Polyfodium, polypody, 
- - Deandrous, or eight male flow- Aureous, or golden, 
ered. Auriculated, or eared, 
Phanix dactyli ifera, or date bearing Triſoliate, or three leaved, 8 
palm. Effuſed, or ſpreading. 
Phyllanthus, or ſea fide laurel,  . Portulaca Anacamfiſeros, or leſſet 4 


(Epiphyl/gnthus), or floriſerous houſe-leek ſhrubby purſlane. 
leaved phyllanthus,, - Portlandia, * 

Grandifoliate, or great leaved, Grandifloreus, or great flowered, 

- (Emblica) or pinnated leaved, hexandrious, or fix male flow- 


berried fruited phyllanthus, ered. 
(Niruri) or herbaceous upright Pfidium, guava. 
phyllanthus, - Pyriferous, or Pear Deainge 


Maderaſpatarian wedge leaved. Maliferous, or apple-bearing, 
Phyfalis, or alkekengi winter cherry, Vittated, or ribband pfidium. 


Curafſaon hoary leaved, winter Pterocarfucs, 


g cherry, Polygonum like, 
Viſcous fruited ol Bonaria, Aphyllous or leafleſs, 
' Peruvian.) 2.5 Pteris, fern. 


 Phytolacce digecia, dicous - flowered Caudated or long-tailed, . 
; or two-houfe ſhrubby phytolac- Lineated leaved Domingo fern. 


ca, or tree American night= *, 
n LY R. 
: of er, pepper, ERNandia, or American box-thorn, 
EReticulated or netted leaved, Mild or thornleſs, round leaved, 


Amalaga) or long 2 2— 12 or prickly. 
1 maica pepper, 8 Rauvolſia nitida, or gloſſy ſmooth 
Obtuſe leaved, 5  four-leaved rauvolſia. 
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Ni vinia, Tomentoſe, filvery feared of 
Humble or dwarf rivinia, Ceylon, 
Canaſcent or heary — Bilorous or two flowered Athio- 
red-berried, pia ſophora, 8 
Octandrious, or eight-male 2 Lupinoides or lapin-like ſophora 
ered. of Kamptſchatka, 2 
Rondeletia AmeAcana, or American Cape ſophora, 5 . 
ſpear-leaved rondeletia, White flowered, 
Odorous rondeletia. Gccidental American ſophota. 
3 | Shondias, American plum, 
8. I plum, gloſſys 4 
Saccharum, ſugar cane, wy 
Oficinal or common ſugar cane, (Myrobalanus) great American 
flowers panicled, _ - plum ; leaves mining, marp 
Spiked flowered ſaccharum. pointed, 
Sabin los, ſoap-berry, (Mombin) or * American 
(Safronaria) or common ſoap- plum. 
- berry, leaves impar pinnated, Stafdlia, 
Spinoſe, abrupt pinnated. Hirſuted upright branching la- 
Senecio, groundſel, | pelia, with beautiful NOI 
(Pſcudo China) or n yellow flowers, 
Chins e. Variegated nds benched, 
Sida, Indian Wale, Mammillary-warted ſtapelia. 
Cordifoliate or hearted leaved, Sbereulis (dirt wood) or Ceylon nut, 
Rhombous leaved, Fetid or linking. 
(Abutrlon), or roundiſh heart- " Stwietenia Mohagoni { Mohagoni } or 
leaved fida. a mahogany tree, leaves mt | 
S:deroxylon, iron wood, ed impar. 
Inermous, or thornleſs Ethiopian, T "3% £49 
Spinoſe, or thorny Malabarian. | fr 
Selanum, nightſh ade, 5 Tamarindus Indicus, Indian tama- 
Varbaſcum leaved American, rind tree, pinnated hairy-leav- 
Guinea dark green leaved, >. ed. — 
Quercus leaved of Peru, Theobroma, chocolate nut tree, 
Sodom Africa nightſhade, or (Cacao) or common chocolate nut 
apple of Sodom, tree, leaves entire, 
Izncous or fiery red ſpined, (Guazuma) or ſawed-leaved the- 
Sanctous or holy nightſhade of obroma, 
Paleſtine,  Anguſtous heart-leaved China 
Indian pear fruited, theobroma. 

Tomentoſe or hoary powdered Tourngortla, JE 
leaved, Sawed ovate-leaved 3 
Banarian tree nighthade, large Cymoſe ſpiked of Jamaica, leaves 

golden fruited, naked, 
Campeachy echinatednightſhade;  Volubilate-climbing tournefortia, 
the calyx hedge-hogged, Moft fetid Mexican tourncſortia, 
Feroceous prickly Malabar night- Diffufed branching, 
ſhade, Underſhrubby Jamaica tourne- 
(So/anum Guineenſe) or black Gui- ſortia. 
nea nighthade; large black Triumfetta Lafhula ¶ Lala or 
cherry fruited. + burry prickly ſruited, trium- 


hora, filvery colutea, fetta, 


W. : 


vedere e, a 
| Tulbagia catenfic, cape tulbagia.” Tuyrie Be eng or 6ngle 
Tabernæmontana citrifolia, citron- | N e floweri genen caped, G 


leaved tabernzmontana.  Fjnterana. or Winter's bar 
Thumiburgia ſpecioſa, or ſpecious — oblong- lea v 2 
N. 3 elm-leaved ur- mom, . 
2 Aromatic winter's bark. 
* 1 : X. 
Va / Pervinca ), or periwinkle, s 1 "0 
| Refs periwinkle of Madagaſcar, 8 
Indian hairy leved. | Latifolious, or broad leaved. 
Jallameria, | =" on. 
Alculeated or prickly palkame- 


* os ſpines at the rudiments of Zamia Jumble; an rigid EM 
Vannes or ſpigeleſs branched. Thorvy leaved. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS relative to the Nature 
and Culture of the foregoing Liſt of Hot-Houſe 
Plants. | | „„ 


AS the foregoing liſt of hot - houſe plants compriſe moſt 
tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt of the 
world, particularly the hotter parts of Aſia, Africa, South- 
America, and Southern parts of Europe, they in this coun- 
try require conſtant aſſiſtance of artificial heat, under con- 
tinual ſhelter of graſs erections, i. e. hot-houſes gr ſtoves, 
furniſhed with an internal bark hot-bed, and flues for fire 
heat; ſo muſt all be planted in pots, and always kept iu the 
ſaid hot-houſe or ſtove preſervatories ; where, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of bark hot-beds, continued all the year, and fire heat 
in winter, is produced a conſtant degree of internal heat, 
equal to that of the hot countries from which the plauts 
were originally obtained, as before intimated: and the 
bark-bed, befides its eſſential utility, as above, is, alſo 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in a general hot-houſe, in which 
to plunge ſome of the more tender or particular ſorts of 
exotics, to their rims, into the tan or bark, in order to 
receive the beneficial warmth thereof immediately about 
their roots; being eſſentially requiſite to ſome: ſogts; but 
oore particularly the ananas or pine-apple plants; as with - 
out that aid they would not fruit in good perfection. 

In the general collections of theſe tender exotics, they, 
conſiſt of tree and-ſhrub kinds, herbaceous. and ſucculent 
plants; the three former may be planted, in pots, filled 
with any rich lightiſh garden earth, or, a; compoſt of good, 
garden mould, hght ſandy loam, and rotten dung, that have. 
been all well blended together in a heap, or ridge in an 
open ſituation, expoſed to the full air and ſun, for ſeveral, 
months; but the ſucculent plants being moſtly af a fleſhy, 
mid nature, "replete with moiſture, alis generally of 
iry ſandy or rocky places, ſhould commonly be planted; 
in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil, as rich moiſt earth is 
ap to occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very, ſucculent 
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And for the pine plants, though ſomewhat of a ſuccu- 
ent nature, the above-mentioned compoſt of rich garden 


earth, light rich ſandy loam, and rotten dung, prepared in 


a heap in the full air and ſun for ſeveral months, as before 

obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible ſoil 

for the culture of theſe defirable exotics, ſo univerſally 

eſteemed for their ſingularly delicious fruit, which'is now 

—— in our hot · houſes, & c. in the higheſt degree of per- 
ON. - , ; 


As all the plants of the hot-houſe or ſtove departments 
muſt always be cultivated in Pots, they (ſhould have pots 
adapted to'their dimenſions of growth ; ſome plants being 
of a diminutive nature, others larger, and ſome advance to 
a confiderable ſize; ſo that there ſhould be pots of different 
ſizes, as 48's, 32's, 24's, and 16's,&c. Generally, even of the 
larger growing plants, while in a minor ſtate, plant them 
firſt in ſmall pots, 48's, or 32's, &c. and according as they 
increaſe in ſize, in one, two, or more years*.growth, ſhift 
them into larger by degrees, as 24's, or 16's ; which latter 
are commonly the largeſt ſized pots for general uſe in hot- 
houſes, ſuch as for the final planting of the fruiting pine 
plants, and other large growing exotics. | | 


In difpofing the different exotics, potted as above, in the 
hot - houſe, ſome are to be plunged into the bark-bed, and 
others placed on ſhelves, &c. Generally have the more ten- 
der curious kinds plunged in the bark-bed ; ſuch eſpe- 
cially asthe pine apple plants, which, in particular, require 
to be always 7 therein, to have the benefit of that 
conſtant moiſt heat about their roots, peculiar to the na- 
teme of this kind of hot-bed, as, without this aſſiſtance, 
they will not produce fruit in any degree of ſize and per- 
fect ion; the bark being remarkable for producing a regu- 
lar, kindly, moderate head for many months' duration, ſin- 
gularly agreeable, and effectual to the growth of the pine 
plants, fo as they will thereby produce fruit, almoſt equal 


in ſize and goodnefs as in their native climate in South- 


America, &. | 
Other plants of this department, of the more tends ot 


* 


! | 
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curious kinds, may alſo be plunged occafronally in the 
bark bed, eſpecially when required to forward them in 
wth, or to have any particular ſorts flower ſooner or 
more effectually; as alſo any kinds that may prove of a 
weakly 'or unfavourable growth, may be plunged in the 
bark-bed, to affiſt them with the moiſt heat thereof imme 
diate about the roots, to make them puſh more freely. 


„ ; 

Many ſorts of hot-houſe plants, however, only require to 
be placed on the ſhelves, or any part within the hot-houſe, 
having the benefit of that protection, and of the warm in- 
ternal air thereof, afforded by the bark - bed heat all the 
year, and aſſiſted alſo by ſire in winter. | : 


And many of this tribe of plants, not the moſt tender, 
will ſucceed in what is called a dry ſtove, having no bark- 
bed, only warmed by fire-heat from October till May; and 
particularly many of the ſucculent plants, which being of 
2 humid or moiſt nature, rather affect to grow in a dry 
heat produced from fire only, than the more moiſt heat of 
bark ſtoves, _ l 


However, all or moſt of the plants in the foregoir 
arrangement, denominated hot-houſe plants, will ſuce 
in any common hot-houſę or ſtove, aſſiſled by bark bed 
heat all the year, and with fire in winter; the pots of plants 
being placed in different parts of the houſe upon ſhelves, 
&c. except the pine-apples aforeſaid, which muſt always be 
kept plunged in the bark-bed as before obſerved. 


Thus, by the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, may cultivate -_ 
collections of the moſt curious and fingular exotic plants 

from the various different and moſt diftant hot parts of 
the known world, all collected together within the ſmall 
compaſs of the above repoſitory; ſeen immediately, as it 
were, in one point of view, muſt. afford an entertainin 

variety in their very different nature, habit, and dimen- 
fions of growth, and in their foliage, flowers and fruit, &c. 
though of the latter, very few of the plants furniſh that 
in this country: and of which the pines, as before obſerv- 
ed, are the principal ſorts. © © | F 


But a hot-houſe, _— aa principal eſſential uſe, as 
: 2 | 


— 
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above, in the culture of the moſt tender exotics, is alſo of 
much utility on other occaſions in gardening, as raiſing ſe. 
veral early productions of hardy vegetables, in flowers, fruits, 
and plants of the open ground; which being ſown or planted 
in pots, &c. and placed in the hot-houſe; ſuch as forwarding 
any curious or deſirable flower-plants and ſmall flowering- 
ſhrubs, to the moſt early bloom, and ſome particular ſorts 
of trees and plants to early fruiting, ſuch as grape vines 
in early ripe; grapes, in May and June, and- ftrawberries 
in March and April, & g. likewiſe in occaſionally raiſing 
- earlieſt productions of ſome ſorts of kitchen-garden plants, 
ſuch N as kidney or French beans, cucumbers, 
ſmall-fallading, young green mint and tarragon, &c. in 
winter and early ſpring; alſo ſometimes in forwarding 
ſome ſorts for tranſplanting into the full ground on parti. 
cular occaſions, ſuch as early bean and pea. plants, when 
2 ſevere winter has cut off the early crops in the full 
ground, and ſome being ſown thick in pots, &c. placed in 
the hot-houſe, raiſes them quickly to an inch or two in 
growth, then hardened by degrees to the open air, and 
tranſplanted into warm borders, or ſometimes. peas alſo 
into hot-beds, for forcing; and a hot-houſe is likewiſc 
uſeful on ſome. occaſions to aſſiſt, by means of the bark- 
bed heat, in ſtriking cuttings and layers more expeditiouſly 
and eſſectually, in particular kinds of difficult or reluctant- 
rooting plants, both of any curtous or ſcarce ſorts of the 
full ground and of the green-houſe collection; the cut- 
tings, &c. being planted in pots and plunged in the bark- 
bed; or ſometimes in planting or tranſplanting rooted- 
plants, into pots, of any curious ſmall ſhrubs, &c. of ra- 
ther tardy growth, plunged in the bark-bed, runs them off 
more ſpeedily in freſh-rooting ; and alſo occaſionally pots 
of particular foreign or exotic ſeeds, being plunged in the 
bark - bed of the hot-houſe, are vegetated more quickly and 
nenn 7 1 1 


The bark · bed is formed in the pit within the hot-houſe, 
and ſhould generally be made in October, in order to pro- 
duce a good heat throughout the winter; which, by being 
forked over to the bottom once in three months, and 4 
portion of freſh tan added in winter and ſpring, and about 


| A. <6 rai 


Hot-Houſe Plants. 70 
Auguſt, will continue a proper heat for a twelvemonth ; 
and at the expiration of which time (in October aforeſaid) 
the old bark, being ſcreened or ſifted from all the ſmall 
exhauſted earthy part, the larger, which does not paſs 
through the ſcreen, retained, then the pit filled up with 
freſh tan, forking the remaining old and new ſupply to- 


gether, forms a new bed for another year to come. 


The proper ſupplies of new bark or tan for the 
hot-houſe are procured at the tan-yards, chooſing that 
which is of the middling or ſomewhat larger ſize, in pre- 
ference to the ſmall, which ſooner becomes earthy ; and it 
is material to have that which is freſh, lately thrown out 
of the tan vats. It is ſold per buſhel, or at forty to a cart 
load, at five ſhillings, or fixty to a load and a half in 
proportion; eſpecially in the neighbourhood of London, 
in which the principal places are chiefly in Southwark, 
ſuch as the Grange, Long-lane, Bermondſey, &c. where 
there are many very conſiderable tanneries, which ſupply 
vaſt quantities of bark in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and for ten or twenty miles round, 77 


As to the fire heat for hot-houſes, this is neceſſary prin- 
cipally from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or beginning, middle, or end of May, according 
25 the ſeaſon proves more or leſs warm at that time; to 
be made every evening about ſun-ſet, or ſoon after; ſup- 
ported moderately till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to 
warm the flues properly, and diffuſe an eligible night heat 
to warm the internal air till morning; when alſo in cold 
weather all winter, &c. make moderate fires, and in ſe- 
vere froſts, and no ſun, continue to ſupport the fire heat 
all day; being always particularly ul never, to make 
the fire too violent, having generally, in winter eſpecially, 
a thermometer ſuſpended in the_middle of the hot-houſe 
(the back towards the ſun, ſo as to be affected only by - 
the heat of the internal air) as a more ſure direction for the 
requiſite degree of fire-heat. Likewiſe obſerve, according 
25 the ſpring and warm ſeaſon approaches, towards April 
and May, to leſſen the d of the fire-heat gradually ; 
and when the evenings and nights are ſettled in quite warm, , 
ine fires may be entirely W 222 75 

— K 8 h 3 


The fuel for the fires . coal, wood, 

&c. as may be the moſt conveniently obtained; but caals, 
or coal cinders, are preferable for making the moſt regu- 
lar, ſteady, and durable fires for this purpoſe ; and are at- 
tended or managed with more convenience and lefs troy. 
ble; however, in default of ge of coals, e &c. 
muſt be ſubſtituted. _ 


Thus far concluding the general obſervations on the 
nature and culture of the foregoing tribe of hot-houſe 
plants, and general management of the hot · houſe, the read - 
er is referred to the directions in the ſeveral months, under 
the article Hor - Housx, for the particular culture mw 
od 1 in the Wer ſeaſons. 
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Various Sorts of PLaxTs, TREES, SHRUBs, Flow. 
ERS and FRUITS; and of all the different pRACTI- 
CAL WoORKs, and GENERAL ARTICLES of Gar- 
DENING, treated of in the various different parts of 


K „ 22 


this Book, MS to the general Directions. — 


5 


CACIA, 107, 129, 179, 539. 
A Aconite, 07,129 179 See Monk” -hood. 
Aconite, Winter, 535, 337, 582. 5 
Acorns, to ſow, 188, 243, 551. 


_—_ — 


Adding freſh earth to plants in pots, 125, 127, 173. „i193, 


231, 238, 249, 464, &c. 


Adding tan to bark-beds, 59, 60, 126, 12), 195, 252, 


253, 324, 465, 498, 555 * he 
Admitting freſh ＋ to hot - be s, green-houſe, hot · houſe, 


&c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 58, 66, 67, 100, 4 


124, 129, 132, 190, 196, 246, 253, 320, 379, 404, 
496, 498, 555, 557 591, 592» 593, 594, 610, 620. 


Adonis Flower, 103, 153, 228, 307. 


African Marigold, 171, 172, 220, 306, 307, ; 52. ps, 


African Heath, 63. 5 7 
African Sage, 416. : 


Alaternus, 108, 179, 238, 242, $47; 4. — 


Alder Tree, 53, $43, 513. 
Alkekengi, or Winter Cres 226. 
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INE X. 

Almond Tree, 49, 98, 179, &c. 

—— Almond ſtocks for budding, 399. 

Aloe, 59, 124, 249, 319, 463, Ke. 

All- ſpice, 129. 

Althza frutex, 49, 207, 179, 230, 539, 586. 

Amaranthus, Globe, 101, 171, 223, 226, 302, 304, 352. 

, Tricolor, 101, 170, 171, 223, 225, _ 302, 
305, 352. 

—— —-— , Tree and Purple Amaranthus, 171, 172, 
226, 306, 352, 

Amaryllis, or Lily Daffodil, &c. 460. 

Amomum Plinii, Winter Cherry, 194, 248, 318, 

Anemone and er 44, 106, 110, 175, 1 176, 229, 
2399» 355 4.56 3 536, 377 585: 

- fow ed 0 456, 485, & 

, autumn planting, 485, 338 „583. 

Angelica, 85, 210, 341, 439. 

Annual Flowers, 101, 102, 103, 170, 171, 172, 173, 228, 

3ꝗ02, 304, 305, 307, 352, 353, 400, 448. 

Tender Annuals, 101, 102, 103, 170, 171, 223, 

226, 30a, 352. 

——— Lets tender Annuals, 171, 226, 305, 307, 352. 

—— Hardy Annuals, 103, 173, 227, 307, 353. 

11557 hap out Annuals, 170, 223, 225, 220, 2275 305, 
+ 

— Tranſplanting Ananals, 223, 224, 30a, 303, zog, 

+ 305, 306, 352. 

General final Management of tender Aunuals in 

bot. beds, 223, 324, 3257 302, 303, 304. 305, 3525 
- 353» 354,400. 

— Final planting, &c. of leſs tender Annuals, 305, 


352, 353, 400. 
— Annals in general, ſupport with ſticks, ſuch as re- 


* & c. * 

— Water Annuals in general. See Annuals as above. 

Blowing Annuals early in a hot-houſe, 104, 130. 

Antirrhinum, or Snap Dragon and Toad's Flax, 130. 

Apples, 24, 40, 91, 97, 1 550 164, 166, 216, 288, 340, 
480, $252 524, 572, 575, 004, &c. 

, Planting and pruning, ib, See alſo Planting and 

Pruning ig the Index, &c. _ 


quire it, both of upright growths and climbers, 449, 


wx] 


IN D E X. 


a_ 1 See Graſting: alſo Propagation of 


oi ot + 

„ "Gathering th fu or ere 92, 17. 

Apple, Lave. © See Love Apple. 7 1 ot | 

Apricats, 29, 40, 90, 97, -99, 101, 163, 165, 170, 216, 
286, 289, 344, 397) 398, 448, 519, $24, $70, 605. 

—, Planting and pruning, ib. See alſo Planting and 
Pruning. 


, Propagating. See Budding : alſo Propagation . 


cf Fruit-trees. 
HEY Early bloſſoms, defend, 163, 220 &c. 
„ Young fruit, thin, 221, 289. | 
D Work in the different garden N 197. a 
Arbor-Jude, 179. 
Arbor-Vitæ, 56, 108, 180. 55 
Arbutus, or Strawberry- -tree, 55, 56. 108, 179, 188, 238, 


243, 245, 493, $41, $42, 543, 613. 
Aromatic Plants, 281, 341, 442, 5 10, 511. 4 


, Plant and propagate by ſlips and euttings, ibid. 


, Management of the beds, 442, 510. 7 
Artichokes, 23, 148, 205, 392, 436, 563, 600. 
, Spring-dreſſing and planting, 148, 205. 
„Winter-dreſſing, 563, 600. 


/ 


Artichoke, Jeruſalem, 160. | 3 


Aſh Tree, 179, 543. 


PL 


Aſparagus, 11, 71, 144, 145; &c. 204, 205 26, 339,435, 


512, $62, Cor. 

— —. Planting, 144, 205. 

„Dreſs the beds for Ligand winter, 114 2045 
—. 13 562. 

— orcing Aſparagus early i in hot-beds, 12 TH 
147, "$13, 568, . | 

» Method of forcing, 71, 601. n 

Aſter, Pereinial, 104, 178, 232, 534, 582. 

— -, China, or Annual, 171, 172, 226. 

—— -, Shrubby, 318. 


Avcusr. Work inthe ſeveral garden diſtricts, 407. 2 


Autumnal-flowering Bulbs, zoo, 356, 460. 

— —— Narciſſus, ibid. 

m— Crocs, ibid. 

Auriculas, 43, 105, 173, 1745 178, 234, 080 366, 4% 1 
449, 450, 1574 486, = 582, 5 84,09. 


Belladonna Lily, 355. 7 
Belvidere, or Summer Cypreſs, 228. 


/ 


| Bark-beds, 41, 60, 100, 126, 127, 195, 252, 2645555 2 


Beech Maſt to ſow, 554. 


IN DE X. 


3 — Care of the plants in bloom, 234. 
„Care of, in winter, 43, 105, 584, 6 


* Is, „ Sowing ſect of, 105, 23 452, 488. 
— + Young ſeedling plants o — by zer. 404, 457. 


Derne n and pe 236, 308, 
404. 45 2% 2,645 
536. pw of 8 * 12 34 2 27 1 

a 4 8. | f 15 572 
Bachelors Buttons, 104, 178, 2325 44% 492, on, 535 


592. 
Belas 153, 210, 341, 342; 441, 513. 


, Queen's, 103. 


Balm of Gilead, 237, 238. 
aſil, 152, 171, 226. 
y Tree, 179, 188, 238, 243. 245, $41. 


323, 324, 425, 405, 497, 498, 499, 556, 557 | 
593, 594, 018, 619, 620.—Sec alſo bot bon for each each 


month. 
Beans, 2 21, 23, 845 148, 212, 278, 339, 3942 599, boos 


— 
, Planting for earlieſt crops, 500, $57, 598. 
5 Management in bloſſom, 278, 349. - + 
., Kidney, or French Bean.—See Kidney Bean. | 
Bearing Branches and Shoots, Fruit-buds, and Fruit-ſpurs, 
245 25, 26, 3% 16 34» 351 90, 91» 98s 93s 100, 161, 
165, 166, 167, $19, 570, $72, &c. 


Beech Tree, 53, 09s 179) $43) 613. 


Beets, 83, 335, 336, 516, 565. 
Begin fre. heat in the hot-houſe, 556. 


Begin ſummer draflieg Vines and other wel ee 210% 


220. 


Bell- flower. See Campanula. 
, Canterbury. —See Canterbury Bells. 
— — Peach-leaved, 232, 535. 
Bell and hand glaſſes, their uſes, 17, 78, 134, 200, 202z 
259, 275, 326, 329, $95, $00, 807, 560, 565, 595+ 


ä 
Berberry Tree, 613. 
Berries of Trees and Shrubs for fowing, 5 54, 88. vs, 47 
l and Perennial FloSer-plan 
Biennial and Perenn Flower-p ts 104, 170 2 23%, 
&c.—See alfo Perennials... = 
Birch Tree, 179, 543. rey 14. i 
Black-thorn, 613. a 8 
ee 179. | ——— 
Bladder Sena, 49, 107, 179, 239, c 
Blite, or Strawberry Spinach, 228. 39 TY 
Bloſſom, or Fruit-buds of Wall-trees, c. 24; 29 * 
28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 90, 91, 9a, 93, 161, 163, 266. 
——— of Wall- trees, protect, 163, 22000. 
Blowing Flowers early in hot-houſes, den kes a. | 
47, 63, 104, 110, 130, 196, 197. 
— in a dwelliog-room in pots of carth, ſands 
and in root-glaſſes of water, 47, . — 


Borage, 85, 153, 210, 281, 341, &c. — e 

Borders, dig. dreſs, and clean, 2, 39, e 
177, 178, 179, 242, 291, 314, 364, 365, 446; 45% 
487, 490, 533, 581, 612. — 

Borecole, 142, 206, 277, 337, &c. s | 

Box and other Edginigs, &c. 885 109, 187, 242, 365, 440 
488, 489, 9 547» 548, 588 

— lantiog, 525 109, 181, 242, &c: 489, 3874 588. 

Meth of planting in edgings, 547, &c. 

———, Clipping, 242, 336, 364, 406, 488. 

Boxes and pots of Seedling Flowers, &c. 48, 55 = 75 8 | 

Bramble, Double, 107, 839. * 

Briar, Sweet, 50. TE ; 

Bring out green-houſe plants for the tn wed; 2 

Broccoli, 135, 207, 276, 337, 380, Ft. STA OS: ©. 

| Broom, Spaniſh, 17 _ 

Browalba, 10. 32440 


Budded and grafted young Trees, T * 165; 186 296, en 
246, 296, 348, 368, 412, 447, — 5 nn 

—— Ne- budded Trees, 447, 4 2. 1% 46426 I 22 

Budding, or Inoculation, 40, 307, 568, 399, 498; 41 3. 
420, 448, 462. 

—— Peaches, Neftarines; —— Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries, & c. ib. See alſo the rr and 
Nurſery for June, July, and Auguſt. RN 

— — Oranges, Lemons, and — See ä 
Green Houle tor you nt 7 420, 404. 


nr 


Boddin _ „Directions for, and the proper Trees "IF Stocks 


409, 410, 411, 412, 420, 421. 
Buds ll-placed on Wall- trees, rub off, 220. 


ofs, 153, 210. 
Bulbous-rooted Flowers, 44, 45, 46, 47, FE 05 I 105 
e, 1751 229» 233, 297» 298, 299, 333, 405, 454 


4553 4 
- 88 various ſorts of Bulbs and Tuberous 


Roots, #57 40, 47s kde 300, 354 355» 356, 460, 
3 536, $37» 583, 
n Planting all ſorts of nabe, &c. 8355 $36, 537. 
— Tranſplanting Bulbs, 456 
© —, Planting Autumn Bulbs 


, Taking up Bulbous Roots, 298, 299, 300, zor, 8 


* wo R 3555 . 456. 
eaſons for taking up Bulbs, 301. 
3 „ Sowing Tuberous-rooted Seeds, 4545 488; 
Care of Seedling Bulbs, 309. 
n, Bulbs, plant in R and pots, 470, 
2 + 3584, &c. "1 
„Blowing Bulbs early 1 in a hot-houſe, 475 63, 
110, I 30— 027. 


F EO Fo blow Dubs in in a NN #71 8 | 


| Burnet, $5, 153, 210, 281, 441, 51224. 
Buzaglo pen in green- houſe for d 617. 


FB. 
Cabbage, planting, ſowing, xc. 17, 18, 79, 136, 205, 
274, 349, 380, 428, 475, 507. _. 
— planting, 17, 797 136, 205, 274, 340, 380, 


I. 
„ Planting old, for ſeed, 18. 


, Sowing, 79, 136, 205, 275, 340, 387, 441- 
— =, Sow the early and main crop, 486. : - 


Calataſh, Gaurd, 215. - 
Campanuls, or Bell-flower, ge 1737 1760 178, 232, 311, 
358, 492, £33» $35» 582. 
Campion — e Campion. 
Canada Leonurus, or Lion's Tail, $3 5 
Candleberry Myrtle, 179. 
- Candy-tuft, 103, 130, 173, 228, 307; &c. 
ry Bells, 104, 276, 178, 232, 358, 403, 534, 5825 
<1 45> 7 


INDEX. 


Cape Jaſmine, 814.53: 76 | 5 
Capſicums, 1 56, 171, 211, 226, 268, 5 5 342, 368. TED 
Caraway, 210. | 7 


3 155 299 284, 373) 3935 439, 477 314, 562, 
— Landing up, to blaoch, 440, 477» $5144 562, 


600. 

Carduus Benedictus, 8 5, 210, 341, 430. 

Care of tender ſeedling Plants and. Trees, c. in/the 
open ground, 48, 55, 101, 175, 244, Kc. 

of Plants in pots in the open air, 43, 48, 55 173» 

174 230, 231, 234, 302, 308, 346, 534, 584, 58 5, 

587, 609, 610, 612, 615. 

— of new-planted-Trees and Shrubs, &c. 40, 40, 90, 
164, 181, 216, 217, 239, 245, 293, 315, 348, 586, 
590, 606, 614. 5 

—— of tender and choice, or particular Plants i in the full 
air, 10, 17, 23, 3 43, 44, 48, 55, 78. 78. 106, 175, 
309, 315, 560, 564, 589, 591» 595, 896, 599, 090, 


610, 612, 615. 

—— of beds of curious Flowers, 44, 106, 17 55 229, 207, 
589, 610. 

Carnations, general culture, planting, ſowing, &c. 43; 63, 
104, 105, bay 173, 28 176, 178, 230, 232, zoa, 
312, 357, 358, 360, 362, 401, 404, 457» 486, 488, 
533, 882, 584, 609. 

— „Care of, in flowering, 302, 358, 401. 

— , Laying and piping them for Propagation, 360, 
362, 402, 403, 453, 486, &c. 

» Sowing ſeed of, 175, 230, 312. 1 

— SY out ſeedlings, 357, 360, 404, &Cc. 

„ Tranſplanting layers of, and gm wn 
403z 452, 486, $99. << 

— —, Final planting in pots, borders, xc. 105, 1755 
230, 232, 486, 533, 534. 582. 

„Care of, in pots in winter See Pleaſure Gar- 
den for January, February, November, December. 

Carrots and Parſneps, ſowing and other culture, 14. 82, 
143, 209, 272, 273, 335, 384, 430, 510, 565, 597. 

————, Cleaning and nns the e young plants, 2.729 
335% Ke.. 

— up full-grown 271440 xc. to preſerves 


1 


_ Catalpa, 179. 

Catchfly, 103, 104, 173, 176, 178, 228, "2.323 317, 50 
1 1 0 

— ber 103, 173, 228, 307, &c. 

Cate illar Plant, 173, 228, 308. 

Cauliflower, 17, 78, 635 207, 275, 276, 333, 334, 382, 
4131, 432, 505, 564, 595. 


—— e y and main ſummer crops, 431, 


4332, . 
OY Sowing ſucceſſion crops, 78, 134, 13 6, &c. 
—— —, General care of young Cauliflowers, 17, 78, 

134, 207, 275, 473, 505, 506, 564, 595. 
. Seaſons for 2 78, 134, 207, 275. 
, Sowing for the Michaelmas, or Autumn and 

Winter Cauliflowers, 276.— Pricking and planting, 

334, 382 —8ee alſo 474. 

„Early ſummer Cauliflowers owing: flower- 
| | heads, look over, 275, 334. 

— To ſave Cauliflower God. 334 See alſo 480, 
Cedar Trees, 55, 408, 180, 238, 242, 245, 541, $42, 543. 
——— of Lebanon, 180. 

Celery, 19. 80, 151, 208, 284, 330, 384, 385, 436, 476, 

$14, $01, 599. 

— — = I ” 208, 284. 
, Planting, 284, 330, 384, 436, 476. 

————  , Earthing up for bianc ching, 19, 80, 331, 385, 

436, 514, 561, 599. 

Celeriac, or 3 Celery, 151. | 

| Cereus, 129, 376, 418. 1 | 
Chamomile, 104, 153, 178, 232, 491, Sta, 834. 
— Gather Ghamomily towers wg drying, 394- 5 
Cherry: trees, &c. 26, 40, 91, 97, 99, 101, 117, 1 
666, x50, 179, 236, 286, 487, 288, 346, 398, 399, 

$23, 524, 574, 575. 

., qo, 4d, 97 98, 264, 226 23.5 524, $74, 
* © = $74, 60 

— , Their 2 pruning, 288, 346, 347, 399. 
. Deferid ripe Cherries from birds, 351. . 
— Morello, its order of * and pruning, 27, 287, 


_ 


e 


— — Chery, Cornelian, 107, 50. 

———— Cherry, double bloſſom, 49, 1055 179, $39, 6. 

LC Cherry-ſtones, to ſow for ſtocks, 113; 117, 462, 
495, &c.—vee Sowing Tree ſeeds. - 5 

— dp cr erengyly = early fruit, 99, 10. | 

———— Cherry, winter. inter S and Amo- 

mum Plinu and Alkekengi, 

rt Forcing Cherries for early fruit. See — 

hervil, 86, 152, 209, 443, 479 2 

— Spaniſh, or common, 98, 795 579+ 552 

Horſe, 129. : 2 89 

Scarlet Horſe, 539. wx 1 7 


e ek 5 


China After, 171, 172, 226, 

China-pink.—$ec India- 306, 397 ee” 11705 

Chineſe Hollyhock, 171, 306, 8 dads) 

Chives, or Cives, 165, 210. | 

Chryſanthemum, 48, 171, 172, 173, 226, 306, 30% „ 382. 

—— — , Cuttings of, 48, £736: 2 

Cinquefoil ſhrub, 49, 539. 

* 56, 107, 108, 179, 238, 245, 248, oy 2 84 

I 

Chi im, 249, 378, &c. WET 5 

Clary, 85, 153, 210, 341. 250 

Clean and dreſs beds, borders, plants, 3 &c. q, 1065 
144, 168, 169, I 77, _ 204, 205, 222, 285, 291, 


296, 313, 339, 364, 305, 395, 407, 408, 414, 442, 


446, 490, 491» 500 512, $15, 529, $33» 502, $9. 
581, 606, &c. 

— eee 442, 10. 

———— Compartments of ground in general from weeds, 
&c. 189, 214, 242, 245, 240, 285, 313, 317, 365, 
395» 407, 4144 439» 442, 400, 440, (459% 460, 461, 


495, 509, 510, 529, 533, 502, 565, 581, &c. 
WS. 4. — Ht borders, 99, 16B, 291, 446. : 


——— Pleafure-ground, 177, 178, 182, 242, 373, 364, | 


365, 406, 407, 408, 459, 490, 491, 533, 581, 50 7s 


538, 012; 
— — Kitchen- garden from weeds and rubbiſh, 216, 


285, 395, 439, &c. - See alſo Clean and Dreſs Beds, 
&. as above; likewiſe the Kitchen-garden, work 

every month, from April to October, &c. 
Clean and trim green-houſe and hot-houſe, 


F 
' 
| 
| 
j 
A 
: 
i 
(| 

1 
N 
' 
*. 
| 

1 
N 


Convolvulus, major and minor, 103, 17 15 172, 226, 2275 


* N D EX 
Plants 59, 61, 97 197 250, 255, 318, 319, 322, 


7 324, 377, 3745 3% 416; 41g, 420, 427 - 
oc, 618, &œ. Bo: Green-houſe and Hothoule: - > 


Cleft- crafting, 118.925! 357 1 1164705, 7 203 
Clip hedges, 36j, 4 72 458, 489, 547, Ge. — 
— edgings of bo and thrift, &c. Nr 05. 406; 458, 


8 - 488, 489, 547. At 

s- combs, -102, 10, 171 223, ben O 2 

„ ane ee Anaua! flowers, & 2H 30%, 35%, 409 81 

Codlin- tree, 116, 5634, 56. 2% Aint, 5 3 

Coffee - tree, 129, 255, 250. ei 

. 8 356, _ | 3 

Coleworts, 206, 275, 340, 387, 441, oc 505 &c. 

. So, aud plant ty, for Ge a and 
ſpring, & c. 340, 387, 44% 45, 50% 88. 

I, 104, 176, 178, 232, 31 I, 545 357 488, 5349 
582, 


Compoſts, prepare, 43,451, 500,589, Ga, &c. 


308, &c. See Annuals. . d4 Haid ep 
Cappice plantations, 53, 185, &c. Kor AF 221 
Coriander, 86, 152, 209, 281, &c. 

Cornelian- cherry, tee | 
Corn-fallad, 443, 479. E. 84 


N 116. I rnd nb nne 
„Siberian, 116. Ni Fer oi „e 5 

Craflula, 3409 7 J. <4 . 8 

Creſſes. See Small- elading. | 7% 


Crocus, 46, 47, 299, 300; 301, 353, 557s 4 (19, 
„Planting. See Bulbous-rooted flowers. a 


. Autumnal flowering; 30r, 3 56, 460. 


Crown-grafting, 118, &c. + 87 2 8 
Crown Imperial, 46, 353, 405, 488, 538, 554. doe 
Crown Pea 228, &c. See Annuals. 02. en 


Crowns and ſuckers of Pine Apples, care of. and to plant, 
128, 255, 323, 324, 4234 4257 466, 499. 593. dee 
Hot houfe of each h month. 
Cucumbers and Melons in hot- beds, I, 2, 3» 1 &c. 63, 
64, 70, 131, 132, 134, 197, 198, 299, 200, 225 
260, 261, 263, 329, 391, 444, &. 
— —, Under hand and bell-glaſſes, 1 34, 500, 2 2:6, 


- 259, 261, 329, 390, 391, 444, &c. 
„ Forcing | in a 0 62, 131, &c. 


CY — 


I N D E X. 

Cucumbers for pickling, 263, 329, 330, 392, 444. 

— , Gather picklers, 444. : 

Currants and Gooſeberries, plant, prune, &c. 35, 37, 57 

| 94, 111, 112, 167, 525, 528. | 

Cuttings aud flips of various ſorts, to plant, 51, 57, 95, 
111, 154, 16a, 168, 189, 194, 210, 211, 218, 251, 
256, 281, 309, 3415 357» 363, 374, 375, 304% 404, 
416, 418, 442, 449, 4943 500, 533, 535, Kc. 

Cyclamen, 357, $35. 

Cypreſs-tree, 55, 108, 188, 238, 243,245 369, 541, 5423 

3843. 

Cypreſs, Summer, or Belvidere, 228. 

Cytiſus, 63, 179, 238, 245, 539. 


D. 


Daiſies, 104, 109, 178, 182, 232, 449, $34, 536, 582. 

Decayed Leaves and Shoots, diſplace, 59, 125, 191, 250% 
304, &c. I 

Flower Stems, cut down, 408, 491 & c. 382. 

DEceMBErR, Work directed in the ſeveral garden de- 
partments, 9. 

Deciduous- trees — Sbrubs, 48, 49, 53, 54, 56, toy, 113, 


114, 179, 186, 188, 239, 243, 245, 492, 493» $38, 
$39, XC. 


— -} —— — 


, Planting, pruning, &c. ibid. 
— A liſt of the different ſorts, See the Can 


talopue.. 


Defending early bloſſom of Wall-trees, 163, 220. 

Young Wall-fruit, 220. 

Ripe fruit from birds and eln, 297, 351, 2 

398, 448, 481. 

- Deſtroy inſects on fruit-trees, &C..217, 255, 2915 3 51, 308. N 

44, 4. 

Deſtroy weeds, 214, 242, 2455 246, 285, 31 Is 317, n 
439, 460, 461, Kc. 

Devil-1n-a-buſh, or Nigella, 103, I 73, 228. 

Diamond Ficoides, or Ice- plant, 102, 171, 268... 

Digging Borders, Shrubberies, Nurſery, & c. and between 
Trees and Shrubs, 38, 39) 49» 52, 63. 299 295 w — 
111, 114, 108, 177, 178, 190, 380, 4 7. * 


11, 612. . 
between nurſery rows, 190, 590, &c. 


— 


IN D E . 


Digging and trenching ground, borders, beds, &c. 3 
2,5% $5, 99, 111, 168, 190, 380, 493, 516, 566, 
-. $89, 603, 612, 613. 

8 Method of digging and trenching ground, 516, 

| b. 

Digging up Carrots and Parſneps, at full growth, for pre- 

ſerving, in winter, 516, 565, &c. 

Digging up full-grown Potatoes, for winter, 516, 566. 

Dill, 153, 210, 281. 

Directions for planting Trees and Shrubs, & c. 39, 40, 50, 

52, 54, 108, 114, 180, 181, 216, 238, 239, 245, 580. 

Diſcontinue fire heat in the hot-houſe, 

Diſtilling, and other ſweet-herbs. See Mit, Pepper · min mint, 
Pennyroyal, Lavender, alſo Herbs. 

———, Gather for uſe, 342, 394, 449- 

Dogwood, 179, 586. 

Double - flowered Plants, Trees, and Shrubs, conſiſting of, 

Double Balſam, 102, 171, 223, 400, &c. 

—— Buttons, 104, 178, 449, 492, 533, 535, 
5 

— Bloſſom Cherry, 49, 107, 179, 586. 

-—— Bramble, 50, 107. 

Chamomile, 104, 178, 232, 449, 49 534. 

Chryſanthemum, 48, 173, & c. 


N Daißes, 104, 109, 178, 182, 232, 449, 49 55 
e. 


Dwarf Almond, 49, 539. 

„ Feverfew, 104, 178, 533, 335. 

—U— Hawthorn, 49, 107. 

——  — Lady's-ſmock, 173. 

—Naſturtium, 318. — 

— Peach, 50, 539. 

—— Poppy, 173. 

- Ragged-Robin, 232, 449, 492. - 

——— Rockets, 173, 309, 357, 449, 402, 613. 
——— Roſe-campion, 48, 173, 449, 613. 8 
ebe 2 org Lychnis, 48, 104, 173, 399, 357, 405, 44% 
| 2, 613 | 
— Stock Gilliflower, or Stock, 48, 173, 613. 
Stramonium, 102, 171, 223, 252. 
Sweet briar, 52 

—— Sweet-william, 48, 173, 178 $02, 405. 613. 
W Wall-flower, 48, 1737 178, * 613. 


— 


* 


IN D E X. 
Drawing - frame and glaſs-caſe, for Annuals, 225, 3045 


305, 352. 
Dreſſing borders and beds, &c. 99, 106, 177, 178, 291, 


305, 5+ 459) $9, 499, $35. Br, &c. See alſo Borders, and 


2 Plants in — 2 43, 105, 858 451, 488, 
532. 5 


2 Carnations in pots, 173, 174, 175, 230, 3025 486, 
C 


| Various Perennial Plants, &c. in pots, 1733 23ls - 

—= Artichokes, 148, 205, 563, 600: | 

—- Aſparagus-beds, 144, 204, 512, 513, 862. * 

——- Straw berry-beds, 9, ** 222, 529, $78. 

Vines, ſummer dreſſing, begin, 219. 

Drying, , gather pot and medical herbs for, 342, 394. | 
Lychnis. See Lychnis. — 

yo fruit-trees, 99, 110, &C. | 

Dutch Paradiſe Apple, for Stocks, 0 . 

Dutch Runner S ns 267, 3 38. j 


E. f WY 


Early Kitchen Garden Crops, preparations for, 1, 2. 

—— Plants, Flowers, and Fruits, forcing in the hot-houſe, 
forcing-houſe, hot-walls, &c. 47, 61, 62, 63, 97, 

110, 130, 131, 196, 222, 622, &c. See Forcing, 
— Cucumbers in hot-beds, 2, 3, 4, &c. 63, 131, 197. 
— Strawberries in the hot-houſe, &c. 41, 62, 100, 1 1 5 
1 
Earth 92 early hot-beds, + 7, 65, 102, e &c. 
— hot- beds, 4, 7, 1 2 107, &c 


A Celery, 19, 3375 385, 436, 476, $14, 


Cardoons, 449, 477, 614, $62, 600. 

— Peas and Beans, 23, 85, 150, 213, 29. 

——> Plants in pots, 43, 125, 127, 173, 195 231, 238, 

22409, 464, Kc. See Freſh earthing. ; 

Edgings to beds and borders, 52, 109, 181, 242, 365, 496, 
458, 488, 509, 547, 548. 

lip and trim, 242, 365, 406, 458, 489, 47s 848. 

Edgings of graſs, cut and n. Fes: raſs, in 
Pleaſure- ground. A 


Egg-plant, 101, 223, 226, 302, 306, 552. G n 


IN. DCE"X 
Elder-tree, 53, 109, 63. * e. 3 
Elm- tree, 53, 109, 179, 543, 555 613.- = . 
Engine for watering, 292 N 
Endive, 19, 280, 331, 381, 430, 477 509, 561, 599: 
Tie up, to blanch, .29, 441, 477, 509, 561, 599. 
Eſpalier Fruit-trees, 24, 28, 39, 40, 9¹5 975 1605 166, 218, 
288, 340, 523, 524, dec. 
Euonymus, 179, 586. 71 
Euphorbia, 129, 249, 418. 
Everlaſting Pea, 232: 1 
- Everlaſting or Perennial Sunflower, 194, 176, 2 232, $34 
585. 
Evergreens, of trees and Ads, 49, 855 56, 107, 108, 
179, 188, 189, 238, 239, 243, 245, 305, 40% 461, 
| 4923 493, $40, 541, 5%, 55. | 
— „Planting Evergreens, 108, 279 238, 2453 
316, 492, 40 3, 540, 541, 5425 0 53. 
—, Sow Evergreen! ſhri bad tree ſeed, 188, 
24 3s K. t 8 A IDLE SACHA 
m—_—, Propagating 3 by layers, 50, 112, 
239, 316, 369, 543, 549 &c. 
— —s Propagating by cottpgs, 4 A951 5505 553. 
— —, By inarchinig, r 
ads edt Trim Evergreens and fowering t 305 
eee eee 
—  ——, Proper ſorts to cover naked walls, 1 $47. 
Exacwins fruit in the fruitery, 209 N. e 


* 
a 8 


— 


* 
ht * 99 . 
py x 1 
- * . 3 FE 
- - 
. 9 — 2 1 — « 2 ot — . N ; 
Si = 2 


Fasuu gay! Work to be done du the different eas 
| departments, 63. 
Fennel, 85, 153, 281, 439. 


Feverfew, 104, 1 53, 176, 232, 533, $35.” 


Fibrous-rooted,* perennial and biennial flowers, ln 
ſowing, propagating by flips, off-ſets, cuttings, lay- 
ers, &c. and other culture, 47, 48, 104, iro, 170, 
wy 4 231, 232, 309, 317, 312, 3575 403, 44% 497, 

* c. 5 

— „Sowing various forts, 176, 236, 2375 232, 
25 235, 312 4% 4). 

— —, Propagate by flips, off ſets} — roots, 

cuttings, layers Pipings, e. 236, 308, 309, 360, 


IN D EX 


363, 364, 402, 403, 404, 405, 449, 450, 451, 483, 
487, 491, 492, 534, 535 


—— Care of in pots, 48, 56, ag, 106, 173, 1745 

230, 231, 232, 449, 533, 587. . 

Ficoides, 101, 124, 129, 223, 418. 1 

Fig tree, 8 94, 99, 160, 218, 369, 305 447, 5319 
532, g 

— m — 1 — prune, propagate, 160, 162, &c. 

Summer - prune, 397, 447. 

— Diſplace the autumnal young green * 
care of the trees in winter, 570, &c. 1 

Filbert-tree, 40, 98. wt 113 8011 

Fill up between melon ridges, 329. 141. 

Finiſh all winter and ſpring-pruning, 21888888. 

—— All digging between nuriery trees, &c. 1 | 

All ſpring ſowing of tree and ſhrub ſends: 243. 

Fire- heat in hot-houſes, forcing-houſes, green-houſes, c. 
40, 69, 99, 100, 101, 27 — 130, 170, 195, 2225 2525 

322, $56, 594, 618. ; 

in the hot-houſe, diſcontinue, $22. 

Fire heat, begin, 556. 

Fir-tree, 50, 55, 108, x81, 188, 189, 238, 243, 2453 369, 
541, 542, 543+ © be 

—— Tranſplanting Firs nnd Pine-woee. 5 pine tree. "BY 

Flag Iris, or Flag Flower, 492, 535 m 

Flos Adonis, or Adonis Flower, 103; 173, . er 

Flower- garden, 43, 10t, 170, 223) 2974 der, 4. 
484, 532,581, 609. 

Flowering Raſpberry, 50. A 

Floweting-ſhrubs, 48, 49, 50, 54, 107, —_ Lay. 1795 

239, 245, 365, 492, 493, 538, 539,86, 586. 

— — „Plant, 49 107, 108, 177» 179 239, 
492, 493, 539, 540, 58, 012. 

— —— , Tranſplant in nurfery,. 50 14 3, 188, 
493, 552. 


— — 


-# 


+ Propagate various farts. by layers, cut 
tings, fucken, ſlips, &c. 50, 51, 56, 57, 111, 112, 


187, 239, 316, 492, 493, 843. 544. 555 580, 553, : 
58, 611, G15, &c. , 


— ä X— „ by ſeed, various ſouts, 113, 186, 188. 
— bn, Prune flowering · ſurubs, 49, 5% 107; 
113, 178, 365, 407, 461, $395 3555 585 Wan 


» 4 v3 


1 N. D E X. 


Flowering Shrubs, ſupport new planted, 40, 49, 99, 587, 
$99, 614. 

wn Protect from froſt, Ac. 48, 55, 56, 586, 
3 d rules for plan 

— 5 us an Es 5 

— ting, 50, 

— Digging between 1 ſhrubs, in 
ſhrubbery and .. 2 &c. 49, 178, 179, 190, 538, 
590, 611, 612. 

— — General culture of flowering-ſbrubs,— 
See the Pleafure-ground for each month. 20 
Flowering herbaceous plants.— See Annuals, Biennials and 

| Perennials, Bulbous-rooted flowers, cc. 
m—— Their reſpeQive uſes, order of arrangement in 
the flower- garden, method of pr propaga gation and gene- 
ral culture, ibid. —See alſo the Pleaſure · ground for 
each month. | 
Annual, ſow and plant. —See Angoal Flowers. 
Biennial and perennial, their planting, ſowing, 
and other propagation and culture. See Perennial 
and Biennial Fibrous-rooted Flower s. 
Flowers, bulbous and tuberons-rooted, their planting and 
culture. See Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 
Flowering plants, protect i in beds, pots, &c. 43, 48, 105, | 
1c6, 174, 77 &c. | | 
— ſn een 48, 56, 105, 173, 
1.74, 230, 231, 234, 235, 236, 237, 302, 308, 30g, 
357, 358, 366, 401, 402, 404, 448, 449, 450, 452, 
486, $32, 533, 546, 548, 584, 585, 587, 609, 613, 
5 
3 — , Planting various ſorts of perennial 
flowers, Kc. 44, 45, 46, 2 1743 72 177, 23% 


231, &c. 533, 534, 535, $36, 582, 583, 584. 
2 2 -, Planting various a ed geen der 
Hhaulbous roots, &c. 

— en „ Propagating various 11 and bul- 


] 
] 
Tee perennial flowers by ſlips, off · ſets, cut- | 
E 


tings, layers, pipings, parting-roots.— See Propagation 
by each of. theſe - 6.536 5 alſo Perennial ibrous- 
rooted and Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 
m—— Propagating flowers by feed, ibid. 
— — —, Supporting and trimming, iy $14 
- 364, 4074 45% 4915 &c. 


— 


INDE X. 


Flowering Plants, to blow early in a hot-kouſe, Kc. 47. 
63, 104, 110, yy 196, 621, &Cc. 
© blow in a dwelling-room, &c. 47s 


— — — 


584, &c. 


Forcing-houſe, and forking· frame, to raiſe early plants, 
flowers, and :ruit, 40, 99, 110, 170, 622, &c. ; 
Forcing Early plants, flowers, and fruits, in a hot-houſe, 
forcing-houlſe, hot-beds, &c. 11, 40, 41, 47, 61, 62, 
63,. 71, 76, 95, 99, 104, 22 130, 131, 169, 222, 
620, 621, 022. 7 81 
—— Fruit: trees, 40, 99, 100, 170, 196, 222, 622. 
Proper ſorts to orce, 40, 99, 622. 
— - Early Strawberries, 41, 62, 975 100, 131, 169, 
622. 
* Aſparagus in hot beds, 11, 7, 147, 513, $68; 
I. 
—  —  Kidney-beans in a hot-houſe and hot-beds, 615 
76, 130, 158, 197, 620. 
Cucumbers in a hot-houſe, &c. 62, 137, 620. f 
Cucumbers and Melons in hot · beds. See Cu- 7 
cumbers and Melons. © | i 
Peas in hot-beds, bot-houſe, forcin z-bouſe, &c. 


ſ 
| 
| 
| 


22. | 
- Salladiog, Int, Tanſey, 'in bot-beds, | | 
| &c. 12, 15, 16, 77, 81, 82, 511, 560, 599. | | 


| Mushrooms, by means of peculiar hot-beds, 24, 
| but principally 466, for the genera] method, © 
— trees, plant, prune, and ſeeds thereof, 52, 5 53s 
| 6755 114, 179, 185, 243, 245, 401, 543, 582, 586, 
43 

—— —, Sowing foreſt· tree ſeeds, 113, 186, 188, 243. 
ö $5! 854. 1 

— „Propagate foreſt trees by layers.and cuttings. 


: See Layers and Cuttings, alſo. Propagation. 
Forking and drefling Aſparagus- beds, 144, 204. 1 
« If Fox-glove, 104, 176, 178, 232, 311, 386, 5344 
2 Fraxinella, 232, 492, 8 
n french bean. See Kor, y-beans. ; 
5 French Honeyſuckle, 104; 7456 178, 232, 31t, 312, 404, 


$34, 582. 
French Marigold, 151, * 126 307, 352. 
E Freſh earthing plants in pots, 104, 125, 173% 174 1935 
231, 238, 249, 404, Kc. 


2 


1 N D E xX. 


ee 268 886 +} ii | 

Froſty weather, care of plants in, 10, 17, 19, 20, 43 24, 
285 Stk 5 7 4 190, 560, 561, 504, 577, 585, 
580, 587, 589, 590, 591, 592, 595 7s 

| 600, 626 26, 610, 614, 615, 616, 619. | a9 9 2 : 

Fruitery, examine, 609. : 

Fxuir Gaben, work to be done in each month, 24, 


95, 160, 216, 286, 344, 396, 4455 480, 517, 568, 


8 4. 
- Fruit-trees, planting 37, 39, 40, 94, 97, 114, 162, 164, 
8 165, 230, 483, 494, 523, 524, 525, 575, 607, 608. 
— Winter pruning, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 34, 35, 
263 978 : 93, 95, 160, 163, 164, 165, 166, 16, 
6, 218, 519, 523, 525, 604, 607, &c. 
ee TIN 0004-58 219, 220, 286, 288, 293, 
295, 344: 340, 347, 348, 349» 396, 397. 
„ Preparation and. direction for planting fruit- 
trees, 1 483, 52 3, 580, &c. 
neral directions for planting fruit trees, 97. 
823. 


, general liſt 0 —See the Catalogue at the end 

of the Book. 

— —, Stocks, proper 8 &c. for graſting and bud- 
ding, 54, 55, 113, 114, 1155 116, 189, 35 50, 398, 300, 
494, 552» 553 

— i „Borders, dig, dreſs,” keep clean, 39, 99, 168, 

166 291, 445, 1 
— , Propagated _by layers, Vines, Figs, Filberts,. 
" Mulberries, Codlins,, Quinces, & c. 162, 168, 531, 
c&c. —See alſo Layers, and Propagation by Layers. 
— , Propagated Þ ſuckers, 9 Currants, 
12 Raſpberries, Figs, Filberts, Codlins, Quinces, Hazel- 
> We Berberry, 57, 111, 532.—Sece alſo Suckers, and 

ropagation by Suckers. _ , 

_ ropagated by cuttings, Vines, Figs, *Gooſe- 

berries, Currants, Mulberries, ,Elderberry-tree, Cod- 
lins, Quinces, 57, 111, 162, 168, 189, 218,—Sce tach 
of theſe Trees under their reſpective heads, alſo Cut- 

| tings, 3-48 in the ſpring and autumn months. 

— m ropagate by grafting, Apples, Pears, Plums, 

+ Cherries, Medlars, Mulberries, Sweet Service, 115, 
c. — See each, ſort, and allg. in February, 
0 n April. 1 | 


IND E X. 


Fruit- trees, propagated by budding, Almonds, Apricots 
Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, . Plums, Cherries, 349, 
367, 308, 408; &c.—See each fort 'of Trees, alſo 
Budding, in June, July, Auguſt. 

Propagated by ſeed, — &c. Walnuts, Cheſ- 

nuts, Hazel · nuts, Pitter almonds, alſo occaſionally 
Gooſeberries to gain new varieties, and the ſame 
of other fruit-trees.—See Sowing Tree and Poon 
Seeds, alſo 113, 117, 243, 495, &c. 

—  ———, ProteQting wall-fruit-tree bloſſom, 163, 220. 

, Wall-fruit, thin, 221, 289, 345. | 

———> Ripe fruit, protect from birds and inſeRs, 291, 

„ 328, 448, 481. 

— „Fruit, gathering for keeping. —See Apples and 
Pears, &c &c. 482, 517. : 
—n Proper ſorts for ſtandards.—See Apples, Pears, 
k Plums, Cherries, Mulberries, Filberts, Quirices, Med- 
lars, Services, Almonds, Walnuts, Cheſnuts, Berber- 
ries, Goofebcrries, Currants. —Set alſo Standard- 
trees. 

EINE Proper ſorts for wall-trees. — - Sce ricots, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Vines, Figs, Plums, Obers 
Pears ; and ſometimes Apples; alſo Currants and 

Gooſeberries. — See alſo Wall-trees. 

„Proper ſorts for eſpaliers. See principally Ap- 

ples, Fears, Plums, Cherries; and ſometimes Mul- 


berries, Medlars, Quinces, Vines, Figs, 83 
Currants. | + £6 8 | 


Garlick, Kid and ſhallots, 86, I 37 hy 4.360% 440. 

—— Arrived to full grow th, pull up, 389, 440. 

Gather fruit of Apples, Pears, &c. for keeping, 482, 
517. 

— Herbs for drying, 
393, 394— . 

— dot and medical flowers, of Marigold, Chamo- 
mile, and Lavender, &c. 394, &c. 

Mint, and other ſweet and aromatic herbs, for 
keeping, 2 393, 394. 

Ripe ſeeds of various ſorts, 393, 448, 460, 480, 

&c. 


1 i 


diſtilling, and medicine, 3425 


IND E X. 


Gentian, 232, 535. 
Gentianella, 104, 178, 232. 


General order of planting in the — 842. 

— — Obſervations in pruning and a. 26, 118, 
.&C. | 

—— Care of green houſe and hot-houſe | in winter 
c. 591, 594.—See allo 58, 59, 224, 226, 19 
195 and the Green-houſe and Hot-houſe for — 
month. 

Are, 193, 248, 251, 318, 322, 375, 416. 

—, Cuttings of, plant, 375, 416, &c. - 
Gilliflawer...-Sce July Flower and ern n 
Gladiole, 584. . 
Glaſs-caſe, 126, 225, 304, 400. 

„ For drawing annual flowers, 225, 304, 3 5a 
400. 
Globe Amaranthus, 102, 17 1 223, 302, 352. 


Golden-rod, 0% 178, 392, 534, 535, 582. 

Gooſeberry and Currant- trees, prune, plant, &c. 35, 57, 

94. 111, 112, 167, 525, 528, 577, 578, 608. 

— "2 l by cuttings and —_—_ $74 114, 

* 7 bu 7 

nd Pumkins, 215, 226, 266. | 

Grafting, 99, 115, 116, 117, 118, 186, 221, 247; but 
for the general method, ſee 115, 116, re. .- — 

„Preparing for, 115. 

— „General obſervations in performing of, 118. 

— " Different methods of, 117, 118, 121, 122. 
— See Cleft-grafting, Crown-grafting, Whip-gratt- 
ing, &c. 

————, By approach or inarching, 122, 247, 251. 
Grafied and budded: young fruit-trees, management of, 
221,. 222, 186, 246, 290, 317, 348, 368, Wan 

New grafted- trees, examine, 221, &c. . 
Grapes ripening, 101, 481. 

Graſs lawns, plats, and walks, 51, 108, 182, 183, 249, 
3213, 366, 405, 458, 490, 548, 587, 612. | 
, making, 51, 108, 182. | 
————, poling and rolling.-See Grafs | in the Plea- 
5 0 for each month. 

—, edges of, cut . HO e 240, 362, 406, 


&c. 


INDEX 
Gravel Walks, 52, 109, 183, 241, 313, 367, 496, 459, 
499, 548, & 612 
— relaying, 183, 184, 241. 
— — „ Making, 185, 241, &c. 
— . Rolling, — Gravel Walks in the 
pleaſure Ground for each month. 


Ereek-Valerian, 176, 232, 311, 358, 404, 534, 582. 
CakEEN-Housz.— Work to be done in each month, 56, 


OY 190, 248, 318, 371, 415, 462, 496, 554, 891, 


— „General liſt of the plants. —See the Cata- 
logue at the end of the book. 


— — —— Giving freſh air and water to the plants.. — 
See the Green- houſe for each month. 


CS 


— irregular growths, and octibional 

heading Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, &c. 125, It, 

192, 250, 322, 377» &c. | 

„ Freſh-earthing the pots, 126, 191, 193, 
249) 31% 322) 404, &c. 

—— —, Shifting into larger you and freſh earth, 
125, 192, 249, 319, 373, 41, 462, 463, 497- 

—, Sow ſeed of reen-houſe plants, 103, 

194 2515 2 52. 8 

ranſplant r of Green-houſe plants, 

377» 4975 &c. | 

» Propagating by cuttings, layers, ard ſuck- 
ers bf Oo Green-houte plants, 194, 251, 252, 330, 321, 
374» 375» 376, 377, 416, 417, 418, 420, 463. 

—— —, Inarching Green-houſe plants, of Oranges, 
and Lemons, Citrons, &c. 251, 377, &c. 

, Budding or inoculating Green-houſe plants, 


— — 


420, 464. 
——— — Bring out Green · houſe plants for the 
ſummer ſeaſon, 318, 372. 


- — nn into, for the winter, 496, 5 54 
c 
, Care of Orange and Lemon Trees i in bloſ-. 


— 


ſom, 372 372. 


— — 


„General culture of the Geisa de- 
partment. — Jos the Green- houſe of each month. - 
Ground, dig and prepare, for ſeeds, plants, and trees, 54,. 

99, 168, 177, 190, 380,.461, 2 487, 4935 516, 523 


533, 566, 590, 603, n * 
1 X 


n INDE X. 
Guelder Roſe, 49, 107 179, $39, &c. 
Guernſey Lily, 355, 356, - 5 
Guinea-Pepper.—See Capſicum, 


II. 


Hamburgh Parſlev, 8 5, 158, 274, 34133. 
Hand and bell glaſſes for Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, and 
other garden occaſions, 17, 78, 134, 172, 200, 202, 
250, 275, 320, 329, 505, &c. | 
Hardy Annuals, 103, 173, 227, 307, 357. 
Perennials, 48, 104, 176, 177, 178, 231, 232, 357, 
403, 457, 488, 491, 533, 534, 535, 548, &c. | 
——- Trees and Shrubs, 49, 50, 10), 108, 113, 114, I 79, 
186, 187, 238, 239, 243, 492, 493, 538, 539, 549, 
541, 542» 543» 545 549, XC. | 
Hawkweed, 103, 228. — 


Haws, Hips, and Yew-berries, to ſow, 551, &c. 
Hawthorn, 49, 53, 107, 109, 539, 613. 
—- Hedges.-- See Hedges. 
— „Double-bloſſomed, 49, 107, 539. 
Hazel-nut Tree, 53, 579. 3 
Heading down budded ſtocks, 115, 186. 
— Loung fruit-teces, 165, 166, 186, 
— c Occaſionally, Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, Gera- 
niums, and other Green-houſe plants, 125, 191, 192, 
250, 337. | g 
Heart's-eaſe, 449. 
Heath, African, 63. | 
Hedges, plant, 53, 109, 182, $49, 613. 
. Proper hedge plants for deciduous hedzes, 613. 
, Principal evergreen plarts\for hedges, omitted by 
miſtake in the proper place, are, Holly, Yew, Ever- 
reen Privet, and ſometimes Laurel, Lauruſtinus, 
| | ID Bay, Alaternus, and Phillyrea. - 
. Clip, 367, 406, 459, 489, 547. 
., Plaſh, 53, 613, 614. 1 
Hedge-heg plant, 228. Loy 
Hellebore, 176. 0 922 —— . 
Hep atica, 104, 178, 534, 535. 2 
Herbs, kitchen, medical, and diſtilling, 8 5, 86, 152, 153, 
154. 155, 209, 210, 341, 342, 393, 394, 442; 511. 
, Fropagate by ſeed, ſlips, off ſets, cuttings, and part- 


ing- roots, ibid. 


| 5 dung, 


INDEX 


Herbs,: ug for diſtilling, &c. 342, 394, 440. 


„ for drying, 393, 440, 441, &c. 
Be. Flowers for pot and medical uſe, 394. 
Hiccory Tree, 179. | 
Hips to ſow, 551. | 
Hoeing, 107, 178, 211,243, 246, 270, 271, 272, 273,274. 
278, 279, 285, 295, 317, 335, 330, 305, 370, 355» 
387, 395, 407, 414, 428, 439, 459, 460, 474, 478, 
= 6 193-7 
NS, - Hoe and rake borders, 178, &c. : | p 
Hollybock, 104, 171, 176, 232, 311, 312, 358, 404, 534, 
582. 
—— - ——, Chineſe, 1*1, 306. i 


Holly Tree; 108,109, 179, 238, 245, 247, , 369, 541, &c. 


— . 8 fr, 247- 
-berries, 5 $1, &c.— See alſo 188, 


243. 
Honeſty, or Satin- flower, 176, 582. 


Honeyfuckles, 49 63. 107, 111, 179, 239, $39, 586, c. 


= — ch.—See French * e. 
Hornbeam, 109, 613. 


Horſe Cheſnut, 179. | 
—— — r e 539. 
Horſe-radiſh, general method of 4 mn culture, 
and taking up for uſe, 87. 
Tees dung for hot-beds, 3, 9, 64, 71, 107, 132, 
3, K.. 
ibid. | 
Hot - beds, making and managing, 2, 3, 4; Kc. 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 63, 64, to 71, 73, &c. 76, 77, 70, 
81, 82, 87, 101, 102, 126, 131, 13a, 133, 134, 156, 
170, 171, 193, 197, 200, 223, 225, 226, 233, N 
261, 262, 264, Kc. 511,513, 586, 601. 
— —— , Lining. —See Lining, &c. | 
Hor xouss.—Work in the different months, 59, 126, 
195, 252, 322, 378, 423, 404-497, 555» 592, 618. 


Hot-houſe plants, a lift of.—See the Catalogue at the end 
of the book. 


, Fire heat in the.—See Hot-houſe for the win- 
ter and ſpring months from October to May. 


—— ——, Bark-bed heat in the. —See Hot-houſe for way 
month i in the year. 


413 


— 


IN D E X. 

Hot-houſe, General management of the.— See the work 

of the Hot - houſe for each month in the year. 

— —, Raiſing early plants, flowers, and fruit, in the, 
61, 62, 63, 130, 131, 196, 620, 621, 622. 

» Propagating Hot-houſe plants by cuttings, 

Jayers, ſuckers, feed, 256, 324, 360, 423, 425, 427, 

400, XC. 

— — „Adding freſh tan to bark- bed i in the, 60, 126, 

127, 195, 255, 254, 426; 465, 499, 536, 357. 

— —, Shifting into larger pots, 254, 255, — 465. 

— —, Particular care of, in winter and early ſpring, 

50, 60, 126, 196, 592, 593, 618, 619, &c. 

„ Begin fire- he. for the winter, 5 56. 

—— —, Decline fire-heat for the ſummer, 322. 

, Compoſt for Hot-houſe plants, 5 50. 

Hot-walls for 94. fruits, 40, 99, 170, 622. , 

— —, Proper ſorts of fruit, 40, 99, 622. 

— —, General method, 40, 622, 623. 

Hyacinths and tulips, &c. planting, removing, and ge. 

neral culture, 44, 46, 106, 1 10, 175, 229, 207, 98, 

300, 356, 484, 583, 584, 610, 627. — . Bu bous 

---- __ Toors, forcing early in a Hot-houſe, * 
Hypericum frutex, 48, 63, 107, 179, 130, 239, $39 586. 
Hyſlop, 86, 110, 153, 209, 211, 341, 442 


]. 5' > ft 

Jaxnvanry.—Work to be done i in the different garden de- 
| rtments, . 
Juaſmine, plant and propagate, by cuttings, &C. 49, 49, 197, 
179, 239, 318, 320, 539, 586. a7 
— „ Inoculate, 414. 

„Cape, 414. 8 

Ice-Plant, 102, 171, 223. 
Jeruſalem Artichoke, 157. 
Impregnating or ſetting the embryo fruit of cucumbers, 
132, 199. 
Inarching, 122, 247, 251, 377+ 
Indian Fig, 319, 418. 
Pink, 171, 172, 226, 306, 307, 352. 
Fndian Bay, 318. 
Corn, 226. 
—— Naſturtium, Double, 318. 
Inoculation, or budding, 349, 367, 368, 398, 408, 41%, 


420, 448, 464. 


© — — — 


. IN D E X. 


Inoculate and lay various curious throds, Oranges, g 
413, 420, 464. ä 

Inſects on fruit- trees, deſtroy, 217, 291, 35tr, 398. 

Jonquils, 46, 47, 110, 300, 353, 537, 584. 

Iris, 355, 454» 492, $35» 537, $84, 682. 

, Euibous, 46, zoo, zol, 705, 454 53H 584. 


, Perfian, 457, 537- 
one Work! in the different garden diſtricts, 324. F 


ſvLY.,—Work in the ſeveral garden A n 380. 
ſuly- flower. — See Carnation. 
July- flower, Stock, or Stock Gilliflower, 48, 63, 173, 5G 


' 31l, 312, 357, 403, 457» 488, 534, 582, &c, 
Juniper * 108, 36; 138, 238, 243 369, 542. 


: | K. 5 
Kernels, xc. of fruit, ſow, 55, 113 335 £2, 194, 252; 1. 
Kidney-beans, 1, G1, 76, 130, 158, 197 204, 287, 338, 
| 382. 
— -, forcing early, in hot-houſe, hot'beds ke. 
61, — 139, 158, 197, 620. -— 
K1TCHEN-GARDEN.—Work to be done in each 8 To i ” Ui 
63, 137, 197, 250, 324, 380, 4275 466, 500, 887 3985 9 
Knob-rooted flower - plants, 492. 
n or Sweet TIT 1 Sweet Nagra 


 Laburnum, 49, 107, 279, 230, 539, 366. 51: -. 
Ladys“ Smock, 232. Bu 
Landing up Artichokes, Celery, and Cardoons, 29, 23, 


89, 331, 385, 436, 476, 477» 5142 561, 562, 5 599. [: 


Landy 179, $43- 2 
Large-rooted Hamburgh Parlley, 85, 1 58, 270 . 3 9 
Larkſpur, 103, 173, 228. 3 
Lavatera, 103, 173, 228, 309. 175 | 
Lavender, 110, 154, 211, 281, 282, 347, 442. 

—— — Cotton, 211, 3414. 

Laurels, 108, 179, 238, 493, $41, 553. 

Spa dach plant, 495, 550, 553. 


— Portug 179, 238, 493, 541, $53 | 
Lauruſtinus, 108, 179, 238, 493, 541, 554. 
Lawns of {s,—Sce Graſs in Pleaſure Ground for each, 


114 


INDEX! . 


"Lay Carngtions, double Sweet: Williams, and Pinks, 369, 


* 402, 453. 

— 1 ae lapers of Carnations, Ac. 493, 452, 486, 
533. 

Layers of various Plants, trees, and ſhrubs, propagatin b 
and tranſplapting, 30, 505 112, 169, 190, a ly 
2 56, 360, 85 369, 377, 402, 403, 452, 486, 543 
$442, $459; . * 

— Propagate various curious ſhrubs by, 41 3 

of trees and ſhrubs, tranſplant, 552, &c. | 

Laying graſs turf for lawns, plats, walks, &c. 51, 108, 182, 

Lay 10 down gravel walks, 183, 184, 241. 

Lebanon, Cedar of, 108, 180, 188. 

Leeks and Onions, 83, 139, 208, 337, 393. 

Lemon and Orange h 124, 125, 126, 191, ae 25% 
46% * 37% #5 496. 

| ee alſo Green-houſe, and Oranges. | 

Leovurus, 492, 835. 

Lettuces, care of, and fowing and planting, * 3 
82, 137, 202, 2:0, 2714. 33%, 385, 386, 437, 4 
473, 504, 05, 560, 396. 

— yivg ap early, io cabbage, Ac. u 

, Sowing for autumn, ter ane ſpring ſupply, 

427 47 $7 32 803, 896. 

—— -, Tranſplanting into warm e and frames, ke. 
to ſtand the winter, 473, Jod, $95, 560. 

Care of in Ern Mer * leg, &£ in We 
10, 82, 560, 306. ee * 

ilacs, common, „Fi, 1 112, 1797 86 . 33 2 

ac, Perfian, 49,5 3, 107, 130, 179, 239. * ©, 


_ Hlies, 46, 553, 395; 356, 495, 454. _ 460, sa. 
Lily, 8 3555 350. 2 05 N 


8 
— Az AY 5535 3 4% 55 584. 


— Crown 
— 7 Martagon, 454 450, $3 6 Bs: 322 2 70 Aer > 
a 12 kat C13 AIDES 

a ——— 


Red, or Oran ge, 45 
od 1 8934 


BS, White, 4568. 
= of the Valley, 5345 38 565 25 * 
- Lime Tree, 179, 543, 544. 
FF ers ane. 
Liquidambar, 1 - 

Liquorice, co, .*?7 2+; +9 5 5. 


Londog- pride, 1645 "hn; hs 55 2 544. W 


* 
1 ' 
\ * 
# 


Nr \ 1 — Broad 


1 1 E X. 


Lewin 85, 210. 
12 1575 177, 211, = 269, 306; 342" 2 
Lore-lies- 226. 
Lupines, 103, 130, 173, 307- 
Lychnidea, 232, 309, 357, 34- 
nie, 103, 104, 173, 170; 178, 228, 232. 


—— 
7 


404, 405, 491, 534» 835 50.0 135 
— 703, 773, 228, 307. 


N. 
| Magnolin, 5 1 79, 238, 245, 318, 544, 545 


* — e 


Major, Canvoly 1e, 226. — 

Mallow, Oriental, 103, 173, 228. UT nr 

—  -. Shrubby ar Tree, 176. 22 — 
-, Venice, 173. $305, 


Male flowers of Cucumbers, &c. to impregnate be female 
bloſſoms, and ſet the fruit, 13a, 199. 


Mana ement of ſeed-beds of young trees and ſlirubs, 557 
13809, 244, 315, 370, 391, 414, 7 675, Ke. 


———— of fruit wee borders En peel  improve- 


ment, 606, 607. 
— — of young fruit-trees grafted und budded laſt 
year, 165, 166, 86. 


Mae trench, and dig ground, 39 64. 5 55 435, 516, 


| 23, 566, 590, 603, 606, 6 15, & c. 
Maple Tree, 17%, 543+ | 


ſtricts, 131. $27 
Marigolds, 85, 153, 171, 210, 281, 341. 
—— French, 171, 172, 226. 
, African, ibid. | 
Marjoram, 86, 153, 209, 211, 281, 341, 442 $10, 513. 
—— Sseet, 53, a0, 341. 
— Lily, 454, 456, 538. 


Marvel of Peru, 102, 171, 23, 226, 306, 158 
Maſtich, 282. 


Mar. -—Work hte end garden departments 


Medida and pot-herbs, 1 83, 2105 3415-342) 393, 394. 
440, 442, 510, 511, 175 + 


104, 173, 176, 232, 30%, 3H ku 


Menen.— Work to be done in the diffrent garden di- 


N 
N 
| 


32 _ . 
4 » 4 
5 . 
- — 2 


58 1 
- * 
3 


* Medica and pot herbs ſowing, gruen kene by 


e Culture in hand and bell-glfls, 


Lips, off-ſers, cuttings, &c. ibid.—See alſo Pot- herbs 
„Gathering for uſe, 342, 394, 449, &c. + 
Medlar Tree, 40, 2 579 


ANlelon- ground, 3, &c. 


Melons, 2, 3, 4, &c: 63, 70, 131, 132, 134, 197, 196, 200 


| Lag 2.59» 304, 326, 328, 389, 396, 443+ 


———, D0wing, IDS, Paas, and culture, in hot-beds under 
frames, hand-glaſſes, and oiled paper covers, ibid. 


134, 200, 259, 
326, 328, 590. 
——— —, Protecting under hand-glafſes from rain, 326, 
390. — 


——, Covered with oiled-paper frames, 326, &c. 
, The fruit ripening, 389, 443- 


— OT, for ſowing, 2.—Sce alſo 955 Ca- 
Melon-thiſtle, 129. 


Meſpilus, 586. 


Mezereon, 49, 2 $39, 536. 
Method and order of planting ſhrubs, trees, Arc. in the 
ſhru and fruit - garden, &c. 50, 97. 104, 542, 580. 


Michaelmas auliflowers, 276, 334, 383, 474+ 


Daiſy, 232, 534, 535. 
Mignonette, 102, 130, 171, 226, 228, 306, 307, 352. 
Mint, 16, 1555 210, 282, 341, 34a, 394» 441, 510, 511, 


S. | 
Props ting the- plants by roots, young ſuckers, 
eden, young plants, cuttings of- the ſtalks, 55, 210, 

3 341, 4429-512, &c. 

„Gather for drying and difilling, &c. 342, 394 445. 
„ Pepper: mint, ibid. | 

, Raiſed early in a hot-bed, 16, 511, 621. 

Monk's- hood, 104, 178, 492, $34 $35z 8. 

Maxello Cherry, 287, 574, & 


83 * graſs lawns, &c. ha, 240, 3133 405 458, 58, 


— 


. 


| Mulberry Tree, 40, 98, 579: 


* 24, 75, 466, 467, 600, but peineipaly 466, 
467, &c. for making the Muſhroom beds, ſpawning 


and general culture. 


— . proper ſort for planting, e 467 xe. 


1 D E X. 


Muſtard and Creſſes for ſallad,—See Small Sallading in the 

Kitchen Garden for every moath in the year. 
Myrtle, 59, 2% 125, 192, 248, 250, 318, 320, 3229 3744 =_ 
3771, 416, 496, 497» $$5» $ 
» Propagate by cuttings, ips, and but e pri 194. 25 | 


BAR the general method by cuttings. E 7 
——, Shifting into larger pots or freſn ee _— 
Steen-houſe plants; alſo Shifting. _ 
——, Care of young Myrtle, and other Green: -houſe 

- ſhrubs, in avtumn apd winter, and i frm or gas 


pits, Kc. 497, 302. 
—_— Candleberry, 179. 0 


— 


* 
— 


as off m * . 
* «IF... - 2 


9 = 
— 4 - —_ 
- 
a j l 
- „ _ - " = © f — 9 4 C4 - 
hm — . „ * '& * 92 * 4. « + « * [| 
"_— 
. ——— 
- 


Nailing \ Wall-trees.—See. Wall-trees and Pruning Wall. 
trees of the different ſorts in the Fruit Garden of each | 
month; and for ſome particulgy ations ſee 522, ii 

23. 1 is 
5 — Proper nails and ſhreds for nailing Wall-trees, il 
N _ 

r erlNH 46, 47, 110, zol, 353, 356, 409, 537, 884. 

» Autumnal-flowering, 301, 356, 460. 

Naſturtiumns, 154, 173, 209, 228, 281, 308, 6 $74 

— — „Double Indian, 318. | 1 

New-grafted and budded young trees, their culture, 16 5 
166, 186, 221, 222, 240, 296, 317, 412. 

New-planted trees and ſhrubs, ſupport, protect, water, Kc. | 
Kc. 40, 49». 99, 164, 181, 216, 217, 239, 245, 293, 
315, 348, 370 580, » $90, 606, 610, G14, &c © . 

Now plantations a eedlings of young trees and 
ſhrubs, weed — water, 189, 2445 445. 3175 309% 

| 370, 414, 415, 460, 461, 495- oh: 

* or Devil-in-a-buſh, 103, 173, 228. g 

NovemBer.— Work done i in * different garden depart 

„ ments, 557. — f 

Nussexy, in which to 12 various ſorts of trees ana | 

_ ſhrubs, &c. 53, 12 195,243, 31575 3575 408, 460 AF 
. "+ 116 FFF 


1 * D K. 


ele „7 * 2 2 —,. 1 Ell! p 8 £4 242% J bas 
3654232 =: BIO ISPS NOT ichn oh: 
(T2. 4588 ENGL 20Þ2 * e 3-34 en e nl 
b Crt Sg 7 Wk + 874 \\s 
e IF EC} Ft 4 1 1 2ꝛm——ů— 
0 e 8 . es 
— Evetgr 4-30 
I. Acprns o to fow.—Sec NEE 7715 e 
bſervations on pruning.apd graſting, 44 . 


3 the ſeveral garden, departments, 500. 
OE ſets. in Pr tion of plants. See Slips and. P Propaga- 
tion; alſo Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Ejowers and 
Farting- roots. | 
Oiled paper frames, 172, 326. 
Oleander, 248, 318, 320. 
Olive Tree, 318. 


Onions and Leeks, 83, 1 39, 208, 272, 336, 365, 288, 429, 
440, 478, 567. , 

. Old, to plant for feallions, 157. morilin fd 

hides, Poll foll-grown bulbed, 388, 6 277 

, So winter, 429, 479. 

, Care of young winter, 458, £67. 


. Dried bulbed houſed, turn over; 568. 
Opuntia, or Indan-iig, 249- yy 7 


. 
. 4 out $ + 
"44 | db 


* 


Orach, 153. IT 011 1 825 
Orange Gourd, 2 226, 265, Se. Ho a 
Orange Lily, 56, 538. 244 + - 6 


Orange Tree, * and Citron Tree, 80 . 12 — 2 
126, 191, 194, 224, 250, . 252, 3185 320, zaa, 


372, 415, 465, 496, 554 592, 8c: 
——— Sowing kernels for ſtocks,/&c. 194, 252. 


w— Freſh earth the pots, 126, 191, 193, 244, 1 
— , Young ſtocks for budding, 252 3215 978: 4 
w—_—, arch, 251, 322, 377 $99 * 
— Bud or inoculate C NI WE. the method/ 420, 
64. - 

— Management when brought out for the bommer, 
372, 115, Ke. 

General management. See the Green-houſe 

for each month. 
Oriental Mallow, 103, 173, 228, 3666. 
Oriental Plane-Tree, 179, 543. 2 
Ornamental trees and ſhrubs, 52, 179, 5395 xc. 


* 


wy © '% 


; - ” 7 2 F # : 
% * — EIA 


22 drt: h RI Ee. gen 
palma - Chriſti, 171, 226, 352: 28 ern 
Paradiſe A te for ſtocks, 1 _— D 
Faffley, 152, 158, 209, 274,344. 


. Him arg or Large-rooted, 85, 158, 27 
| 1 and flipping off. ſets of ald for c ves LAS 
_rious* fibrous-rooted plants, 153, 2555 210, 211, 282, 
© 44% 450, 437, 487, 497, WES See alſo Slips, 
and bog ating by Slips and 
N nd Carrots, 82, 143, 209 2 "= 7 A 
Clean from weegs and thinning, 2725 
r 335» 
, Digging up to preſerve in winter, "516, 365. 
Peach Tree, NeQarine, and Apricot, plant, prune, & c. 
2 29, 40% 90, roi, 163, 165, 170; Ws 280, 259, 3445 
397, 3. 446, 480, 8 524, 570, 605. 


Planting. — pan Garden, incipally 
January, februar, March, Octube der, Ws Ene 
— , Winter 7 — ibid. 
ugu 
| by; \ Bloſlom „ defend l 220. 9 ws 2 : 4, | 
Pro opagating, — fee wing. * e 


peach, Double- flowered, 50, 539. 
peach. houſe for early fruit, 99, 110; 
Peach-leaved Bell-flower, 223, 535. 


Pear Tree, 24 40, 91, 97, 1't5, e 6 160 418 mw 
., 86, 5237 5722 575» 

of 2 ; Fr Garden for January, Fe- 

bruary, March. April, October, November, Decem- 
ber.— See alſo Planting. 

—— Winter pruning, ibid See alſo Pruning. 

Summer pruning ; May, June, ſuly. 

—, Propagating. — See Grafting and Budding. _ 

, Gathering the fruit for keeping, 482, 517. 

*. — 23, 8g, Bs, 150, arg, 279, 280, 339, 394, wins 

5 7- 

— 28 for earlieſt crops, £03, 558, 597. 598. 2:74 
— Sowing for ſucceſſion and full crops, 22, 84, 150, 
213, &c 

— Forcing by hot- beds, forcing-houſe, xc. for the 

the moſt early crop, 22, 23. ; 

—.  Ornametital-flowering, Scarlet and Sweet Peas, for 
the Pleaſure Ground, 103, 173, 228, &c. 


1 N D E X 
Penny · royal, 837 210, 342, 394 * 


Peonies 492, 535, 582. 211 ug 0 
epper-mint, 304. See Mint. ng EE 
Perennial and ry Foes, 2 bed pro- 


 pagating, 48, 75 176, 177, 178, 231, 2 15 3575 

103, 449» 48774 $332 538 2 ac : 

» Sowing various ſorts, 176, 232, 31 

— Nen Oþes 1775 17 231, 355 3115 337, 

» 449» 457» 2. 

Kee 2 N Wen different ſorts by parting- 
roots, off. ſets, ſlips, 1 layers, pipings. — See 

© Parting-roots, Slips, and Otf-ſets, Carnation Layers, 


Pipings, &c. . . 
„The various ſorts. of, a general lit of, with ob- 
ility, and culture. — dee 


5 ſervations on their n 
Catalogue. 

Perennial Aﬀters, 104, 178, 232, 582. 

——— Sunflower, 104, 178, 232, 582. 


Perfian Iris, 457, 537+. * 
n 49, 63, 167, 130, 179, 259 $39, 568. 


— 171, 172, 226, 228, 352, &c. 

8 108, 179, 188, 238, 245, 293 $414 $443 * 
Phlomiſes, 108. 
Pickling Cucumbers, 263, 329, 330, 392, 444. 

— Coſicums, 1 56,211, 268, 342. 

| Love. apple, 211, 26g, 775 a Lb 
Naſty ſturtium, 185, 209, 28 13 . 
Pimento, 129. EF 

Pine Apples, 59, 60, 126, 147, 1953 252, 323, 378, 379, 


423, 405, 497» 5 592, 618, 520 „ 
2 whe feb 1 are ibid ,—See the Hot-bouſe 
for each month in the year. 


. » Propagating by crowns and fuckers, 4233 
425» 466, 499, XC. 
— Planting and ſhifting young and ſucceſſion 
? 
; Ft into larger Pots, 254» 255, 323) 426, 465, 47% 
ec. 
r _— Care of the fruiting plants, 5%, 60, 126, 
CL. * ; « 1951.2 u 466, 618, &c. 
EET ants ſhowing Tall, 59s. 126, 1955 
Ne” 253, & * 
— — as fruit ripening, 370. 443.4 $466. 
SRI == n 127 . (254% 8 n 


ine: 


ſpring 3 255, 323, 3793 1 their general 


autumn 2 Fe, 7, 4993 (555, fined 'remoral, 
Kc.) 557, 893, © Oz £7... 

Pine Tree, 50, 55 ro, 180, 189, 238, 245 245; 369, 
370, 461, $41, $42, 543 

. 50, 108, 180, 238, 245, 370, 415, 
461, $41, $42. 

— — Yong, 188, 243. N 

— — „ Tranſplanting young ſeedlings of Pine and and 

Vi Fir Trees, $90 412, 461, 4, %%. 

Finks 63, 104, 109, 110, 171, 176, 178, 179, 2325 3125 
3825 3625 403, 457, 488, 534, 682. 

, Sowing, 176, 230, 332, &c. 

——, Planting, 104, 178, 232, &c. 

es, * by piping and by lips, 363.—See Piping. 

Indian, 177, 172, 226, 307. - 


Pipi to pinks, &c. 362, 493, 4 
pings  Tranfplanting, 454- i 8 0 


Plane Tree; 179, 543. | 
Plantations of Trees and Shrubs, preparations for, 39 — 
5.4, 190, 461, 483, 589, &c. 
Planting and tranſplanting various ſorts of trees, bobs, 
plants, and flowers, vi. 
Fruit trees in general, 35, 39, 40 94, 75 114. 
862, 164, 165, 483, 523, 225 575, 576, 529, 580, 607. 
—— Fruit- tree ſtocks for gra and budding, &c. 
84. 585% 114, 116, 189, c. See Stocks. |] 
— Wall and eſpalier Fruit-trees, of Apricots, 
Peaches, ot inp Apples, —— Plums, and Cher - 
ries, . „ 104, 219, $23, 524, $71» 575» 
Sands — 475 Fruit- trees, of 6 — 2 — Pia, 
and Cherries, Walnuts, Cheſnuts, Mulberries, Med - 
lars, Quinces, Filberts, Services, . 39 40, 97 
98, 164, 216, 576, 5709, Kc. 5 
——— = Foreſt and ornamental trees, 325 55 1175. 
185, 188, 238, 639, $4.34 586, 612. 
Various forts of flowering-thrubs, bie, 
and trees, in the Pleaſure Ground, Nurſery, &c. 49, 
5o, 52, 53, 54, 10%, 179, 186, 188, 438, 239, 245, 
| * 4 82% $4% n $42» 843. 852. 553. 58 5, 
586, 589, 6 


Planting and cranſplanting 1 ehr $54 various fort 


33 


* 


—_ 


3 


£ 


9 


nr 
Thins 268, 259, 238, 2455 $925 493. $40, 547; $5425 54% $53» 


Patios and traniplantine all ſorts of hardy trees, - ga. 
—— übers, Walunm, Cheſnuts, and Services, 

Mulberries, Medlars, and Quinces; 570, 580. 
— Gooleberties, Currants, and. Raſpberries, 36, 
38, 57, 94, 167, n 08, c. 


2 3 
* 4 * * 


Straw berri 3 4935 
- $76; (cemark rake of 3 ee 
— Strawberxies wing Seo Forcing;; alſo 
«©: * Strawberrics. / 


— Bulbous. and ae 44, 45, 


Flowers, 44, 
46, 47, 176, 484, 485, 536, (all forwr of Bulbous 
and Tuberous- Howers, and method of Plant- 


535.5 . 
"PW F > renee perennial and Blenmia Flowers, 
104, 177, 8 2, 300. 51 THY 469, 997, 


33, 582. + 
— Vecdli ling Perennials, &c. 


3575 405. . 1 
3 935,224, 226, 227, 302, 
303, 305, 306, 352, c. 
3 Suckers.ot Various Trees and Shrubs, WC, 
_ .--- See Suckers. £23 44©2 
_—— — Cuttings; ene of trees, 
ſhrubs, plants, and: lowers, See each of. theſe: arti- 
cles; and Propagation by-Cuttings, & . 
— — rr rr rengrnene Edgings of Box, Tbrif, Sc. $24 109, 181,242, 
7 439, 547, 548, 588. 


— — Hedges, 54, 100, 192, 849. Ty ab Sine 
—äů— Various eſculent plants of the Kitchen 3 


See the Kitchen Garden for each month; - :: 

— Many different forts uf trees, ſhrubs; flowers, 
eſculent vegetables, Green-houfe and Hot-houſe 
_ pm &c. as mentioned by name.—See each fort 
under its ſaid refpe&ive name, both in the Index and 
in the different garden departments of each n 

———— Piping Ss of pinks, c. 362, 403, 454 ' 

== Vaglousflower-plants . &c. i pots, $48, 
5 &C. 

Seedling-trees and ſhrubs, 110 288, 189, 9455 

379, 412, 4 * &c. 


9 


II N. 1D. "Er £3, I 


Planting, and tranſplanting .pot-herbs of . ſorts 
153, 210, 281, 282, 341, .394, 442, 511, 
— — pon of. e Piat fe dag 2 £4 4 
- — Carnation n 33, = 5.— 
See alſo Perennials above. 0 s 3 
SEES Guernſey and Belladonna Lie ad a au- 
tumnal- — bulbs, 35 5, 356, 2 
— — Cyclamens, 3 N 
——— Seedling Auriculas . 4041 44. 
————— Carnation layers, 105, 2439s 40354 
—.— Box and Thrift for Hie — aging I 
above. 
2 Slips or off. fets of Aurieulas, 308, 49% 4515 
4 \ * * 2 
—— Re al te forts of Lines, 3 555 356, 45h 460. 
r Knob-rooted flower-plants, 492. —— 
— — Saxifrage, 450, 491, & c. > MS 
— —- Aſparagus, (the particular metbod⸗ 144) 20. | 
—>— Horſc-radiſh, the e Penn. a e deer 
3 87. 88. 89 igen | 
— . Potatoes, (the nora! method, 87,71 ) 214. 
Artichokes, (the general method, 148) 205, 
N the different b 255. 2100 2986 
Radithes 2 283. 17 12: L 2 ! 2821 
1 et 537 10 1 . ee -07 
PLEASUR E-G& OUND- and LOWERGAdDEKy neceſſary 
. Works ig each — 5 #3» rg 5 1794492362974 382 
400, 448, 484, 532, 87, 60 V8 004 
Plum and Cherry-trees, general = lture, 264 40% 97, 976 
98, 99, 101, 257, 117, 464, 466, 10, 179, gs "m_ 
351, 346, 398, 399, 523, 524, 74 578 2 
— — Planting, 40,97, 304 a x6, 524, 9528 76 876 
WM. yo — 26,91, 264 1 66, 21 + pet 
572, $74, C006 inn, br. 5. 
— —, Summer pruning, 286 7 286, 3465 396,946, FR * 
—— —7, Stones of Plums and Cherries to ſow for ſtocks. 


_ to graft and bud upon, 55, 113, 117, 463, 495» $53» © 
— —, Preſerve for * 2 WR 2 n 


| 
$ - 


CAT 


pa .4-4 


bY #39 bo * —ẽ ͤ oat 


each mont. , 
be I 200, e. 


4 & 1 £1 * 


486. R 


IND E X. 
Polyanthus, 104, 10, 178, 230, 232, 40% 434 435 449% 


wes | 


457,495 834, $355 582, Kc. 5 3 
— — ſos ing, 10s, 175, 230, 457. o 
— Seedlings of, tranſplant, 251, 4 404, 457, 488. 
» Propagating by lips, off. fets an] een 
© 104, 497, 534, $35- © pe" 
——— Tree, 251, 320. ENT Te 
Pompions.— See Pumpkins and Gourds. t A r ey 
Poplar Tree, 1% $44, 6%. 
Poppy, 103, 173, 228, 308. N exx hatin” 
CY el, 88 . 
uttin 
Pot-herbs, (daring; pid lanting, 22 8 5 16, 85 86, 
3 3 155 29910 281, 341, 393, 394, 442, - 126 
7 
— =, Gather for drying and . &c. 34%, 393, 


Potatoes, 3757 59, 214, $16, 566. Mens Ch 
— in Planting, (t genera method, IN 2286 


= a 
„ 


„ —˖ö*—⁸, „ oeQe 


— — 


62555 WY 


"Or [See Compoſts 
penny, ground for planting and 5 2, 39, 26 l 
e 380, 427, 4296 461, 483, 484, 485, 


© $66, 571 3, 612, 61 
— Alt vacant grow 25 — Fay been. and 


plants, E 61a, 615, c. ef | 
oy rye for grafting, 118. f 
ve Cherries and other ripe fruit om binds and in- 
-- ſets, 351, 398, 448, 489. N 
Many out various feedling plants.—See the Kneben- 
Garden, Pleafure Ground, and 1 fer April, 
May, June, July, and „ e 1887 +: 
Primroſe, 104, 178, 232, 535, 582. WOT 
Frimroſe, Tree, 104, L e Tree Privioſe: 
— $9109 _ F447 
et, 107, R 
2 Ve darts „ 1 a. : 


ers entings, ſuckers, ſlips, grafting, budding, &c. viz. 
—— By layers of ſhoots and branches, 50, 56," 112, 


169, 190, 194, 218, 256; 316, 320, 362, 369, 


IND E X. 


377, 40a, 403, 413, 452, 453, 486, 537, $455 544. 
545, 549, 67 


Propagating, the method by herbaceous plants, 360, 40 
| 403, &c.— See Carnations. 

—— —, The general method by woody plants, or all 
kinds of — and ſhrubs, 56, _ 316, 36% 377, 
473» 343» 5443 $45+ 
— — By cutiings and flips of oung ſhoots, — 
ſtalks, &c. 51, 57, 111, 162, 168, 187, 189, 194, 210, 
211, 218, 251, 252, 256, 281, 300, 321, 341, 357 
375 375» 376, 394» 45, 410, 418, 427," 9 497» 
528, 547 553, 608, 615. 
—, The principal method by ren eb of trees 
and ſhrubs, &c. 5% , 111, —_ 194, 3 
399, 374 375, 416, 49 » 495, & e. 
— —, General method by cuttings of fiower-ſtalks; 
top and ſide ſhoots, &c. of herbaceous petennials and 
under- ſnrubby plants, 210, 2, 309, 34 342, 
357 33 405, &c. : * 3 
—— —, Method by ſucculent cuttings; 16 418, 1 | 

5 | Various tender exotics 7 3 fc- 
Y cuttin » 3753s 3 » 410413, 418, xc. 
—ͤ— By el A many ſorts of trees, 
n under-ſbrubby plants, 38, fu, 57, 112, 
= 195, 252, 256, es 22 255 5 463, 380, 
2 11, 6. 
9 Ay ch W the root and ſide and top 
e. te hw ſorts of herbaceous perennial plants 
flowers, herbs, and . under-ſhrubby plants, 96, 154, 
195, 219, 211, 236,238, 281, 282, 308, 309, 341, 303, 
3380, 39% 494; 449, 463, 483, 491, $11, 529, 533, $345 

. 
_— T ikewiſe. by. off-ſets.—See Bulbous Roots. 


I 62, 5 
bers 493 454- © it * of. 5 


— — ing and b 
trees, — 2 of curious 13 ever- 
green, and other trees. See Grafting and ning, 

— — By inarching. See Inarching. | 

——— By parting-roots, 449, 491, 4924. $12, 535 $82-- | 

t, By runners,— See Straw % 

Protecting early bloſſom of wall trees, 163, e 

— — ybe roots of new-planted trers, 40, 610, 614. | 

Curious and tender plants, flowers, flowering» 

— Ras, evergreens, and ering plants, & c. 43, 445 


— — 


I N D E X 


* 35 —_—_ 229, * 546, 584, 585, 587, 597, 609, 
610, 612, 


beds of ws TY — Tulips, Ranuncu- 

luſes, 44, 106, 229, 589, 610, & . 

Pruning fruit-trees and fructiferous — weneral + win: 
tier pruning, 24, 25, 26, 2 2 40% 30, to 36, 37, 38, 
40, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 115, 160, 163, 164, 165, 

186 ar 819, $23 A 530. r. 5665 570, $743 
+4 $27, 878, 581, 605, 603, 608. : 

— 4 Pears, — and Gente 24, 91 | 

+, 164, 106, 218, 523,' 552, $72, 574, 581, 604, 605. 

= —— , General obſervations in Pruning the above — 
on "walls and eſpaliers, 28. 

— C Peaches, Nedarizes, and Apricots, 297 997 163, 

165, 220, 519, 570. i 

1 1 Peaches, Ne&arines, and Apricots, WF 

166, 186. 


—— Vines, 5 935 168, 218, 99 29h 397 4453 491, 
886, 504. 


— Fig -trees, 9% (principal pruning, 160), 218, 
3974 447- © 88 

a — Winter pruviog with and eſpatier fruit · trees in ge- 
neral, a4, 26 2% 34, 37, 90, gr, 93, 94, 160, 163, 

A get 5 OR SIE $63,"$76"$74 $755 

72 2 iS of FF -2=- ene Secs: 1 

—. Faid all ies ins {prin prod in wall and 
| ee trees, 219. 7 2 
dae Summer prun zug in walt and 'efpalies mon. trees, 
2%, 220, 286, 288, 293, 295, 344, 346, 347, 348, 
{369% 396, 397, 445, 446, 447, 480, 487. 

— Begin ſummer pruning in wall - trees, & c. avg; 220. 

Standard fruit- trees, 40, 93, 164, 581, bog, &c. 

e 13H 944 167, $255 

$77, 007 3 e 

— KRaſpberries, 38, 96, 167 530, 78, 668. - 

— — Young ne- Nn ted and budded, wall; eſpa ner ** 
2 — It's, * n., 7865 you '246, 296, | 
317, 368, 412.'' 

All ſorts of young nurſery trees and 3 35 

| 54, 113, 114,15, 186, 246, 317, 368, 412,552, 590. 

Flawering . ſnrubs, evergreens and ſoreſt: trees, in 

n plantations, &c. 49, 53, 54; . yh 114, 
30 e 395 4975 _ 538, _m__ ITO 


IN D E X. 


Pruning and nailing wall-trees, proper ine fo. 
and rules to be abſerved, 522, 523. wi 
Pull full-grown bulbed .Onions, 388, — 440. 
— Garlick, Shallots, and OY 3435 dut prin» 
cipally 389, 449. 
— Pull off autumnal young green Figs, 576. 4 | 
Pumpkins, or Pompions and Gourds, 215, 226, de. 6 £2.01 


Purple Amaranthus, 171, 172, 226, 306, ee 20771 
Purſlane, 152, 212, 281. i x. I 
Pyracantha, 108, 179, 233, 2455403, „%. 


Pyramidal Campanula, or or Bell-flower, 3775 3147 358, 
403, 4944 &C. ES 
8 Q | 


Queen's Balm, 1 103. | 2 4 5 

Queen's Stock, or Gilliflower.—See Stock Gilliflower. 

Quick ſet plants, or White-thorn for ** 2 
edges. | 

Quince-tree, 49, 98, 117 579, &c. 


* | 7 8 1622 = 
Radiſhes, ks early, general, and late crops, and cul- 
ture, 12, 13, 81, 142, 203, 283, 333» 4 386, 387, 
431, $153 $59, 597 
For early LAT crops, e 
—— For general ſpring and ſummer crops, 142, 203. 
283, &c. 1 
, Earlieſt crops by hot-beds, 13, 87, 597. ., 
— ——, For late natural crops, for autumn and e, 
333, 387, 431, 515, $59, 597. 
| eee 1, 142, 203, 333. 3th 386, 
431. 
— Black Spaniſh Turnep-rooted, 3335 387, 43 7 
„Hoe and thin, 204, 3449 1 
—, , Planting for ſeed, 283. 


i 4 


——, Horſe-radiſh, 81. | 4 4 
Ragged Robin, 232, 449» 492- 
Ranunculuſes and Anemones; planting and culture, 


_ I10, 175 9 we 3592 450, 495, 530, 22 


= 


— — Sowing ſeed of, 456, 48 5, Ke. 


t N D E X. 
Rape, for Sallads—See Small-fallading.. | 
Raſpberries, 38, 95% 167, 830, $31, 532, $39, 578, 608. 


———; Flowering Raſpberry,. 50, 539. 
\ Reaſons for taking up bulbous flower I 302. 
Red Beet, 83, 335, $10, 66. 

Red Cabbage, ſow, &c. 80, 340, 428. 

Red br Omnge, Lily, 456, &c.—Seec y. 


Ridging ground, or digging and trenching,/its utility, 516, 


566, 603, &c. 
OY out, or final tranſpl nfplanting of early and general 
> of Cucumbers and Me ons in hot-beds, under 
frames, and lights, and hand-glaſſes, 63, 64, &c. 133, 
134, 197, 200, 259, =, 262. 
Rocambole, 86, 389. | 
260.0 104, 178, 173» 232 351» 358, 449, 492, 533, 
: 5 
Rolling Po walks, graſs, "lawns, Kc. See Gravel- 
walks, and Grals, in the Pleaſure- ground for each, 
month. | 
Roſe-campion, 48, yy 1735 176, 72 2325 311, 358, 
404, 449, 491, 533, 535, 582, 613. 1 
Roſemary, 211, 7 341, 442. 
Noſes, e propagating by PANTY &c.' 1 49, 
51, Ne - x BY e 181, 197, 368 ©2253 
: Ws, ropa by inoculating and layers, 368, 413. 
eee ME. to - erty * 63, 110, 130, 197, 
62171 
Rubbing off uſeleſs thoot-buds i in wall-rrees, 220. | 
Rue, 154, 211, 282, 341, 442, &c. 5 
Rules for planting flowering - ſurubs, evergreens, 8 
and planting in general, 50, 97, 56 2, 164, 524, 
2 2 40, 541, 542, 575, 570, 580, 58 
r 5 fearlet, and and Parc, 36 67, 568, 338, 
382. 
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1 1845 210, ER 20. 347, YA * 
| 9 dy ſlips, 210, 2 1 , 282, 2235, 34%, 39% 


Sallaing or Sallad herbs.—See ente, alle Let 


© 77 Se. } 
4 


= 


INDE x. 


tuce, Endi ve, Celery, Purſlane, Naſturticm; Mint, 
Chervil, &c. in the Kitchen-garden, re or a, 


Salfafv, 85, 157, 212, 274, 343. 
Satin-flower, 176. 


e Re ct 2 125 
Savory, 86, 10, 153, 209, 211, 281, 341, 394, 442 
Savoys, 70, 137, 205, 27%, 278, 340, 380, 429, 5. - 
Gaxuragey” 104, 178, 232, 450, 491, .534» 535. 


Principal method of propagating, 450, 401. 2 


See 171, 172, 176, 226, 232 306, 3525" ha 55% 
Scallions, 157. 


Scarlet Beans, 267, 308, 338, 392, &c, bt 
—— = Convolvulus, 226. 22134 054 5 
- Horſe Cheſnut, £3Qs : © +: 1 — 
—— Lyctvis, 48, 104, 173, 176, 232, 309, 31% 3575 
358, 404, 44% 491, 53% 835. 2 | 
— Peas, 103, 130, 173, 228, » bad 
— Leonurus, 492, 53. 4047 
Scorpion Sena, 197, 239, 539% 586. 
Scorzonera, 85, 157, 212, 274 343 4e. 
Scurvy graſs, 210. 45 
dedum, 124, 249, 319, 41 
Seeds, — * herries, kernels, nuts, * Kc. of trees 
and ſhrubs for ſowing, 113, 116, 117, 186, 1255 243, 
408, 462, 495, 551, 553, 584. ; 
—— Of flowers, for ſowing, 101, 102, 103, 105, 170, | 
171, 176, 223, 226, 227, 228, 230, 2328 307, 31a, 
» 454: 450, (gather 460), 485, 487, 488. 


* 5 
— 8 eſculent plants, &c.— See the Kitchen-garden 
© + for each monfh. 


5 — Of green-honſe aud hot-houſe plants, 195, 194, 755 
252, 256, 380. 2 

——, Ripe, gather, 393, 443, 360, 485. | g 

Seed beds and ſeedling plants, of flowers, ſhrubs, and 

trees, care of, 48, 55, 188, 189, 237, 244, 308, 30g, 


315, 369, 370, 377 404, 461, 54%, 585, 5915 510% 
614, 615. 


— oft flower ſeedlings, 48, 105, 176, 22.3, 234, 237 
308, 309 2 357» 366, 403, 40% 457 45% 4575 
487, 488, 50 , a 616. 

— of trees and drubs, 49, 35, 189, 244, 245, 3105 
315, 317, ad 12 4ta, 1 5 542, 591, 615. 
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Seeds und Teedling of greeh-houſe plants, &c. '2 25% 321 


377, 378, 497. 


| Senſitive plant, 171, ag; Jour ?< , + 7 © 


e "WA Work in the different? od ſet, 
2 | 4 | 

Service- -tree, 40, $79. © GIS e231 0: ins 

Serben er eee the embryo re of Cucumber 


I 


| Shading _ 5 ſn, 315, 370, 413, tee. ae) 
Shallots, 86, 157, 343, 389, 440. 3 


——, At full growth take up, 389, 440. 


Shifting plants in pots, 125, 126, 192, 231, 249, 252, 
319, 419, 426, 122 463, 465, 497. 


. ſhoots, and not ſhortening, o wall and ef] 88 


trees, in the work of pruning, rules to be obſe 
24, 26, 27% 28, 30, 325 32, 8 ie 50% 9% 8 
94, 957 160, 161, 16 65, 1 287, 2 1 
289, 294, 345, 347, 368, 397, ra 558 447, &c. 
57%, 8 776. $25, 88 527, 568, 559, 571, 572 
L 4 „ eu 
hrubs and trees. —See Flowerin ſurubs, Ever ee 
Foreſt and Fruit- trees. : gr ns 
.—See Feaſure · ground of each month. 


Sbraubby Ader, o 


Mallow, 176. 
giderian Crab, 116. | 


Skirret, 1 


orgy | EN 

Slips and off-ſets for GEN various n 1 154 

1385, 210, 211, 281, 282, 309, 341, 394, 416, 418, 
442, 449, 491, 492, 511, 5349. $35, & 


| $loe-tree . 61 


Small- fallading, conſiſting of creſſes, ane "radiſh, 


rape, turnep, 15, 70, 15h 502, 271, 335, 565 4371 
479, 514, 559, 596. 


| Snailflower, 173, 228, 308. 


Snails, deſtroy, 297, 351, 398, &c. © 
Snow-drop, and 7 46. 209, 353 537 5535 1 


Solomon's Seal, 335, 


Sorrel; 153, 210, 2 I» Ee 347, 442, 512. . 


Southern- wood, 


Sowing ſeeds of An trees, miuds, plants, and flowers: 


— of trees and (ſhrubs, confiſling of niits, berries, 


kernels, 113, 117, 186, 188, 243, 495, 551, $533 55+ 


E 


ww - 


9 
85 


—— Hass, Holly, Yew-berries and Hips, 


| Spaniſh broom, 107. „ 


Spawn of Muſhrooms, the ren for planting; 466; - 5 


| 467, &c. 1 * 9 
Spinach, early and general crops, 2, rh, Bi, 135, 294, 

271, 344, 386, 427, 478, 500, 565. . 
———  , Winter, ſow, 386, 427, 478. n 
— Keep very clean from weeds, og, 565. Yo F 
Spindle-tree, 179.—Seg Evonymus. „ 


IN D E X. e 
Souing ſceds of moſt ſorts of evergreens, 188, 24% x6 


Acorns, , 

Beech-maſt, -+4 ww feed, and of various _ 

- trees, 551, "s 

Plum Cherry ſtones, for ſtocks, $5 113 11 | 
462, 495, 553. | 


222 ED. — n 


—— Of annu 1 102, 103, 10 1305 171 | 


172, 173, 223, 226, 227, 228," 307, 753: c 
— Of various perennial and bie flowers,” 176, ; 
230, 231, 232, 235, 237 | | | 
of various bulbous - and tyberous-poated "Lowers, 
454: 456, 488. IT” 
The method of ſowing bulbous flower ſeeds and 
general culture, 454. 
— Of Auriculas, Carnation and Polyanthus, 195 
175, 230, 235, 451, 487. | 0] 2 85 
—— Of Anemone 23 4 5. $5. i 
— = Of various ſorts e, 1 22 209 4. 
Dee Pot-herbs. 19. ” 
— — Of Balm of Gilead, 2337. ” 


— Of the Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, Cedars; Cy- F 


preſs, Pines, Firs, Junipers, and other evergreens, 
188, 243. * 


bft wb. Bous eſculents of the kitcheh- garden - 
See Kitchen for each month; but more particularly 
the ſpring months, February, March, April, 4 
for general ſowin 
—— Of — 2 and hot-houſe "plates 41 KA 
251, 252, 256.—See alſo Green-houſe, and -- 
-. houſe, for the ſpring and ſummer months. 8 


— 173. IT 1 939.2468 _— 
Radiſh, 344, 387, 8 „ 860. 2 A 


Spiræa- frutex, 49, 51, 107," 539. 886, Gin, [i GU 3 
>pring 9 — = Bulbous roots. 


1 


. 


INDE X 


, Sprin — — bs 26h 206. 0 274 
rs — „ 
Squaſlies, a ſort of as 215. « Mgc:-$5254 

Stage for Carnations, 3 58, 401. 


ard. fruit-trees, 40 93s 97s 98, 99, 9-5] 117 118, 
: 164, 216, 348, $70, 5795 580, 581, 60g, 606. 
Star of Erlen. 584. 
Sticking e Engr (the general method, 2800 
339, & c. 
| Back altere or Thncks, 48, 63, 173s 176, * 311, 
Tk re, 357» 403, 457, 488, 534. 532, 613. 
en- weeks“ Stocks, 102, 130, 171, 172, 24 | 226, 228, 
S 307, 3524 353. 
; hos 95s fruit · tree, weaver forts to graft arid bud, 54, 55, 

1 114, 116, 117, 118, 189, 350, 398, 399, 494, 552. 
Stramonium, 102, 2 223, 352. 

mn 4 62, 96, 101, 131, 169, 182, 97 222, 

— 483, 5299 578, 608. 
„Cate of, in bloſſom, 295, 350, &c. 
—, Forcing for early fruit, 41, — 101, 131, 

5 725 228. 
| rr 
25 ree. See Arbutus. 

Sucgeſſion \ Pineapple plants, in the hot-houſe, 128, 254, 
2238 426, 465, 497, 490, 555» 557» 593, 019. 
e Shifting into larger, pots, 254, 255, 323» 426, 

45, 497. 
ee Removing the fruiting ſuccefſions into the fruit- 
ling kot-houſe, 555, 556. 

Baucculent plants, of the green - houſe and hot-houſe, &c. 

1344, 128, 249, 250, 319, 371, 376, 418, 463. 

, Propagate by cuttings, f ckers, &c. 376, 418. 
Suc ers: and crowns of Pine- apple plants for propaga- 


tion, 128, 255, 328, 423, 424, 425, 426, 466, 499- 
—— Of.-trees; ſurubs, &. for propagation, 51, 57, 


I 112, 162, 195, 2 6, 28 2 88, 
F 553, 578, 5 


Sultan F lower. bsc. —sce * Sultan. 

—, Yellow, 226. - 

Sumach, 107, 179, 839. yu Py 

Summer Cypreſs, or Belvidere, 228. 
Summer 


pruning all and Teen nee, 229, 220, 286 


. % 
- 2 7 
1 


nd 


% 
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. 288, 293, 295, 344» 346, 347, 306 356; 18 90 
446, 447, 480, 481. ; a 

Sun- flower, annual, 103, 173, 328, 308. n 
—, Perennial, 104, 176, 232, 534, 536, 582. 

Support and trim ſoering plans, 248, 345; , * 
407, 458, &c. 

Ne planted trees, 40, 49, 99, 165, 185 587, 606. 

Sweet Briar, 49. 

Herbs, 2 10;—See alſo Pot-berbs, nd Messen E 


63 ˙ ( 

—— Scented Peas, 103, 173. 3 5 

—— dultan, 173, 228, 307. 

— William, 48, 63, 104, 110, _ 170 455. 31 
312, 357, 40a, 403, 457, 488, 533, $34, 582, 613. 

— ——, Double, propagate by layers, 362, 402. 

Syringa, 48, 49, 57, 107, 112, 130, 479, 239, 330, 386. 


T. 
Tacamahaca, 179. 
Fan, or Tanner's Bark.—See Bark-bed and Hot-houſe. 
Tangier Pea, 103, 173, 228, 308. „ 1 
A. 6 165 210, $185: » 3 Se 
Tarragon, 2 > 153» 210, 612. Ee 
Tea-weeks' Stocks, and dlignonets, 102, 130. 171, 122, 


226, 228, 06, 397, 352, 353. 

Tender and . young pl. —.— trees, Grabs, and © 

| "flowers, ſeed · beds, &c. care of, 43, 44+ 48, 4. 66. 

105, 106, 176, 229, 244, 245, 297) 308, 315, 369, 370, 

422, 495 451, 455» 532, 533, $40, 500, 504, 584. 

58%) 587, 591, 595, 0, 612, 613, 61% 615. 

T An 101, 102, _ 171, 172, 223, 224s 
225, 226, 227, 352, 400, 46. 

Thermometer in hot-houſe, .60, 594. A avis : 

Thin eſculent crops in the n ſuch as Car- 
rots, Parſneps, Turneps, Onions, Radiſhes, Beets, 
Lettuces, &c.—See the work of the Kitchen- garden 
for May, June, 5 July, Auguſt. #®# 

Thin young wall-fruit AER Peaches, and Nedas 
rines, 221, 289, 34 - wah © 

Thorn.—See Hawthorn _— White-thorn. 

Thrift for edgings, WO INN —— 104, 109, 


« __— ma WS A * 


0 e 


IN D E X. 
D 178, 187, 232, 242, 458, 489, 497» 530 582; 588, 


&c. 
Thyme, $6, 110, 153, 209, 211, 281, 341. 
Tie. . y Cabbage to forward their heading, 274. 
ndive to blanch, 19, 441, 477, 509, 561, 600. 
—— Lettuce to cabbage early, 271. : 
— -Cardoons to whiten, &c. 440, 477, 514. 
— Stems of flower-plants, 314, 364, 407, 459, _ 


— The ſtems of feed plants, 282. 


Timber-tree plantations. —See Foreſt-trees. 
Tobacco plants, 226, 352. 
Top early Beans and Peas, 278, 279, 340. 
Torch-thiftle, 129, 418. 
Training young wall and elpalicr-trees, 165, 166, 186, 
221, 222, 246, 296, 317, 3 * 368, 412. 
Tranſplanting and planting various ſorts of plants, flowers, 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. Ko Planting; alſo the various 
Plants, Flowers, &c. under their reſpective names, 
(Index) having references to their ſeveral places in 
- the different parts of the book; fuch as Acacia, Aco- 
- "nite, WA Apples, Apricots, Aſparagus, Cab- 


8 8 
General e and planting articles 
re the following : — 
— All forts of fruit - trees. See Fruit-garden 
— 1 February, March, April, October, ovemm- 
&c. alfo Fruit. trees, (Inden). 


— Al ſorts of foreſt-trees,—See Pleaſure-gar- 
den and Nurſery, ibid. - 

— All forts of fowerin ſhrubs, and ever- 

+ greens, ibid. alſo foreſt-trees, (Index). 

— e Moſt forts of for Ap ll, May 8 Plea- 
ure and Flower- en, for ay, une; 
alſo Aunvuals. End 2 F ) 

— — Al ſorts of SbrowsrGoted perennial and 
biennial flowers. — See Perennials; alfo the Pleaſure - 


* 1 — for every month, from February to No- 


vember. 

rand [Al ſorts of e . tuberous-rooted 
flowers. See Bulbous roots; alſo bei, be. ro No- 
d anuary, Februz March, —— &c. to No- 

871 —.— and Bender 

—ů — Many ** eſculents of the kitchen- 


* 


k 


IN D E XL 


garden, ſuch as Artichokes, Af; 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Capſicum, Coleworts, Cu- 
cumbers, Celery, Cardoons, Borecole, Broccoli, En- 
dive, Garlick, Gourds, Horſe-Radiſh, : Jeruſalem-Ar- 
tichoke, Leeks, Lettuces, Love-Ap les, Melons, Po- 
tatoes, Ln, Shallots, and moſt ſorts of Pot-berbs, 
&c.— See the above different ſorts under their re · 
ſpective names, with references to their places in 
the book; and the Kitchen- garden for each month. 
— Moſt ſorts of n- houſe and hot-hou 
lants.—See Green-houſe and Hot-houſe, Ap 
ay, June, July, Auguſt, September, October. 
— All ſorts of layers, cuttings, ſuckers, ſlips, 
off ſets.— See Layers, Cuttings, & c. alſo the different 


| rn departments moſt months, from January K 


ebruary to November. 


Tree Amaranthus, 171, 172, a 306, 352. 


— Candy-tuft, 318. 

— Mallow, 176. | 

— 3 104, 176, 178, 232, 377, 35, 49% $34» 
582. 

— Wormwood, 318. 7 

Trench and prepare ground for planting and Weiss 395 
2 , 461, 493, 493, 516, 523, $66, 5775 603, 

15. | 2&6 

Tricolors, 102, 171, 223, 225 302, 35a, 400 

9 drefling, and ſupporting flower- L126 in pots 
and bo 
242, 314, 364, 401, 404, 407, 408, 448, 449, 451» 
459, 491, 532, &c. 

— — Flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens,. &c. 49, 107. 
113, 179, 364, 365, 407, 461, 546, &c. 

— Green-houſe and hot-houſe exotics, 59, 617, 
97, 125, 129, 191, 192, 249. bog os 255, 250, 31% 
319, 324, GC. | 

Tuberoſe, 233, 310. 

Tuberous-rooted flowers, 233, LS — dee alſo Au 
and Ranunculuſes, Iriſes, Aconite, Peony, W- 
men, Gladioles, Filipendula, cc. 


Tan 44 555 47 106, 110, 229, 297, 299, 300, 353» 

484, 536, 583. 

—, Seaſons of planting, 45 106, 484, 536, $83. 
's See Bulbous roots. | 


- 


rders, &c. 43, 173, 174, 178, 229, 230, 231, 0 
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IN D E X. 
Torf, today Jer al, . 51, 108, 182. 


Turneps, 65, 150, 211, 271, 334, 385, 444, 479. 
Turpep- rooted | 81, 142, 203, 283 333, 344, 
l 386, 431. 
—— Þeck5 it Turnep-rooted, 333, 387, 431. 
ann 3 151. 

. 


Vacant ground, prepare for ſeeds and 3 &c. a 
. See allo Digging ground and Trenching. 
Vacant parts of wall-trees to fill with branches, 347. 
Mera Greek, 176, 232. See Greek Valerian. 
Venice Mallow, 173. 
Venus Looking-zlats, 103, 173, 228, 308. 
Navel-wort, 103, 173, 228, 308. 
Vines, 34, 4%, 537 99» * . 17% 189, 197, 216, 
293, 348, 397, 445, 48: 
— Propagating by layers an | cuttings, 94, but prin- 

- cipally, 168, 180 218. 

— ting, 40, 168, 169, 218. , 
2 Winter pruning, 34, 93, * 218, 568, 604. 
: Summer pruni 219, 19, 345, 397, 445, 481. 
— Forcing in a uſe, forcing-houſe, hot-wall, 

15 S bo, 99 $79, 397-—See go pa 
Vineyard, 219, 25 200, 445- 
Nolets, 104, I 45 
Virgin Stock, 256 „ ck 


Virgiaia Dogwood, 3 179. 


— 


1 0 
W. 


- Wall-flowers, 48, 63, 173 176, 23%) zeug $12, 357, 403+ 
_ 534 582, 613. 
— Double · flowered, 48, 173, 198, zog, 534. 


—— ,, „Propagate the double by ſlips, 309. 

Wall-fruit, thin, 221, 289, 345. 

—. krotect early bloom and young fruit, 5 
220, FAM ; 


, 


* . 


INDEX. 


Wall * ripe protect from birds, inſe&ts, &c. 351 30 
448, 481 


Wall- trees, 24, 26, 29, 34, 30, 40, 62 90, 91, 93, 755 
160, 164, 165 166, 168, 218, po + 286, 288 


445, 480, 856 519, Fw 52 8, 570 521, 372, 
574, 575, 576, 604, 


3 39, 40, 97 164, 216, 483, 523, 577, 
5755 58 1, 607. 


93, 160, 163, 164, 165, 166, 216, 519, 52 568, 
570, 572, 574, 576, 604, 605. 
— —, Summer pruning, 279, 220, 286, 298, .29% 


295, 344, 346, 347, 348, 396, 397, 445 446,” 447» 
480, 481. 


Waſps, deſtroy, and other inſets attacking ripe wall-fruit, 
398, 448, 481. 


Watering particular ſeed-beds, new-planted plants, trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. 142, 189, 203, 206, 207, 154, 210% 
230, 231, 232, 235, 244, 245, 286, 292, 293, 296, 
312, 315, 342, 348, 366, 370, 382, 383, 385, 392, 
400, 402, 404, 41% 433, 430, 438, 4599 444, i, 


452, 454, 4577 4 4015 4735 * 476, 486, 488, 
492» 493. 


Green-houſe and Hot- houſt for each month. 


— Plants in hot-beds under frames, and under | 


hand-glaſſes.—See the different Hot-beds. 
Walnut-tree, 98,-179, 579. 


Weeding and hoeing, 189, 379, &c 


Weeds, deſtroy, 214, 242, 245, uh, 255, 313, zi, 40% a 


> 414, $39 490 401, &c 
ip-grafting, 1 

White Lily, 456.—See Lily. 
White- thorn; 63, 199. 


Willow, 543, 613. 
Winged Pea, 228. 


kekengi. 
— Pruning wall and eſpalier· trees.— See Wall wee, 


and Pruning. 


Woody plants of green-houſe and hot - houſe, 59% 123 A 


129, 249, 256, 390.390, 594- 
7 
£ . "<0 _ "oh | | 


- 289, 
344, 346, 347, 348, 390, 397, 3 wy 445, 446, 447, 


„Winter pruning, 244.2 26, 29, 34. 90, 91, 925 | 


reen-houſe and bös hpufe plants. — See the 


3 


Winter Aconite, 535, 637, 8862. yo . ; 


—— Cherry, 194.—See See alſo Ainomum Plinii, and A. yo 
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8 Teloos autumnal Narciſſus, 301. 5 
Fr Senlzo, 535. A . 
*S—— Sultan flower, 226, Z Mew 
— Jaſmine, 586. 4 _ 3 
Tree, 108, 179, 2397 

Hedges, 109- PEAS mo”, 
8 — Berries to ſow, 551. . 
* Toung wall and cſpalier-trees, training, 165, 166, 186, 

_ 348, 8, &c. 2% 
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